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By Herbert F. Peyser 


ATE in December, 1887, a young man from 
Kiel, in northwestern Germany, went to 
Leipzig for the sole purpose of submit- 
ting a few of his compositions to Brahms, just 
up from Vienna to attend the performance of 
his new Double Concerto and his C minor Trio 
at the Gewandhaus. The young man was a cer- 
tain Gustav Jenner, who in after years became 
a protessor and musical director at the Univer- 
sity of Marburg. He was still in his early 
twenties, but had already written a not incon- 
siderable amount of music— songs, choral 
works, sonatas, tries. At the advice of one of 
his teachers he had dispatched some of the 
songs to Simrock, in Berlin, asking if he might 
be interested in publishing them. Simrock was 
about to set out on a trip, but instead of discour- 
aging the youth with a curt refusal he asked 
him to wait for a definite answer till autumn. 
Some months later Jenner heard great 
news from his friend, the poet Klaus Groth. 
Groth had just received a letter from Simrock 
Saying, among other things, that he had called 
on Brahms in Thun, Switzerland, and had 
shown him several of Jenner’s song manu- 
scripts. Brahms was interested, though he ad- 
vised the publisher not to print them. Still, he 
was anxious to know more about the composer 
and wanted some time or other to meet him. 
This news excited Jenner far more than a 
promise of immediate publication would have 
done. He had long aspired to know Brahms 
and now, of a sudden, Brahms wished to know 
him! If it had been possible the young man 


would have caught the next train to Switzer- 
land. But he was too poor for such an excur- 
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sion, was willing to wait for a more favorable 
opportunity and, especially, for Brahms to set 
the time and place. Klaus Groth, whose verses 
Brahms had often composed, informed the mas- 
ter how things stood. Brahms answered that 
he was going to Leipzig toward the end of the 
year and would be pleased to welcome Groth’s 
protégé there. So in proper season Jenner, 
excited and not a little nervous, started out with 
a friend from Hamburg. They stopped over in 
Berlin, where they met Joachim and heard his 
famous Quartet for the first time. With 
Joachim and his associates they travelled to 
Leipzig late that night, putting up at the Hotel 
Hauffe. Jenner glimpsed on the register with 
becoming awe the entry “Johannes Brahms aus 
Wien”, and presently was assigned to the room 
next to that occupied by the Olympian. Afraid 
of disturbing the Jovian slumbers Jenner tip- 
toed about, undressing with the least possible 
noise and in the dark. As he slipped into bed, 
beset by mingled feelings of pride, reverence 
and fear, he was rewarded for his considerate- 
ness by a mighty snore from the adjacent sleep- 
ing chamber. 


A Discouraging Start 


Brahms had already breakfasted when his 
visitor came downstairs. He was reading a 
newspaper and smoking his inevitable cigar. 
Jenner had pictured him as a much taller and 
more imposing man; instead, he looked short 
and round, though the superb head was unmis- 
takable. He greeted the youth simply and cor- 
dially, adding that he knew the purpose of the 
visit. Noting Jenner’s diffidence Brahms tact- 
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Brahms taking his 
afternoon coffee at 
the summer home of 
his friend, Johann 
Strauss, in Ischl. 


fully refrained from bringing up then and there 
the question of compositions. Only some time 
later, in the course of a walk, the master casu- 
ally remarked: “If you have brought along any- 
thing you consider worth while you can leave it 
in my room.” 

Not until three o’clock in the morning on 
New Year’s Day, after a lively and long-drawn- 
out New Year’s Eve celebration, did Brahms 
allude to the matter again. “Come to my room 
at seven this morning and then we'll talk about 
your music”. After less than four. hours’ sleep 
Jenner presented himself for the ordeal with 
understandable trepidation. He found his judge 
“fresh and rosy”. Brahms handed his prospec- 
tive pupil a cigar. Being an inexperienced 
smoker Jenner found trouble keeping it lighted 
and Brahms had continually to help his morti- 
fied guest with fresh matches. Meanwhile, they 
got down to business. Jenner had brought a trio 
for piano, violin and cello, some songs and sev- 
eral a cappella choruses for women’s voices. 
The young composer noted that, although he 
had placed these scores on Brahms’ table only a 
day or so before, the latter was already inti- 
mately familiar with the smallest detail of the 
pieces and thoroughly grasped every aspect of 
their author’s purpose. At first he put Jenner 
more or less at his ease with some approving 
generalities. But then came the deluge! 

The first thing Brahms picked up was a 
choral setting of Klaus Groth’s Wenn ein miider 
Leib begraben. His criticism was brief and 
devastating. The luckless score was simply 
handed back to its composer with the words: 

(Continued on page 224) 
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Silhouetted on various 
stages. are, from the 
top, left to right, 
Serge Koussevitzky 
and Stanley Chapple 
at Tanglewood; Eu- 
gene Ormandy and 
Alexander Hilsberg in 
Philadelphia; Claudio 
Arrau and George 
Szell in New York; 
Leonard Bernstein at 
the New York City 
Center; Gregor Piati- 
gorsky and Artur 
Rodzinski in Carnegie 
Hall and Igor Stravin- 
sky in a radio theatre. 


Photograph of Eugene 
Ormandy and Alexan- 
der Hilsberg by Adrian 
Siegel. Others. by 
Ruth Orkin. 
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Folkloristic 


Symphonies 


A modern master examines the folk 
element in composed music and poses 
some questions of validity —Thoughts 


on the germination of art works 


By Arnold a 
Schoenberg 


EACE after the first world war granted 
Pp politicai independence to nations which 

culturaliy were far from it. Nevertheless, 
even small nations of six to ten million people 
expected to be regarded as cultural units, na- 
tions whose national peculiarities expressed 
themselves in many respects: in their products 
of applied art, of weaving, ceramics, painting, 
singing and playing and, finally, even compos- 
ing music. Of course, X-Town might have de- 
veloped individual habits differing considerably 
from Y-Town, from which it was separated by 
3,000 feet of mountains. Both subsequently de- 
manded general recognition, and attempted to 
acquire a “place in the sun,” offering the op- 
portunity to sell -their national products with 
profit. The balance of trade was the real idea 
behind those mock-ideals. 

Isolation alone does not guarantee fertility. 
On the contrary, contact, even with inferiority, 
can be stimulating. On the other hand, ines- 
capable necessities of life, those emotions of 
love, mourning, nostalgia, etc., will find indi- 
vidual expression and perhaps an original one. 
Whether people live in seclusion or not, they 
may find their own words, their own tunes and 
create their own -songs. And if those from 
X-Town differ no more from those of Y-Town 
than Dorian differs from Aeolian—there will 
be enough to be proud of. 

If songs of the Southern section of West- 
Parinoxia show rather Lydian traits in their 
otherwise Phrygian texture, dances of the 
neighboring Northern part of Franimonti 
might display the opposite: Phrygian influences 
in Lydian melodics: Such differences consti- 
tute individuality to the local connoisseur. 
There exist such differences, for instance, in 
the Balkans. Their songs and dances are often 
overwhelmingly deep in expression and attrac- 
tive in their melodic configuration; they are 
beautiful and one must love them. The places 
of origin of these differences, however, are 
of interest rather to the specialist whose trade 
it is, than to the undiscriminating music lover. 

In spite of high appreciation for these dif- 
ferences, one has to admit that they are negligi- 
ble in comparison to the differences between 
folklore and artistic music. They differ per- 
haps no more than petroleum and olive oil, or 
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ordinary water and holy water, but they mix 
as poorly as oil and water. Even a Beethoven 
could apply only a fugato-like, rather simple 
treatment to a given theme in tne Kasumovsky 
string quartet, Op. 59, No. 2. And when he 
marks this theme “Théme Russe” one might 
believe that on the one hand it is an homage 
to his aristocratic Maecenas, but, on the other 
hand, it is an excuse to musical experts: they 
would understand the obstacles connected with 
commissions. In order to comprehend this 
problem it is useful to compare this treatment 
to the scherzo of the Ninth Symphony. Here 
also a semi-contrapuntal treatment is applied; 
but: the second subject is melodically the 
continuation of the first. The second subjects 
to the Théme Russe are only incidental accom- 
paniment without combinatory value. Obvious- 
ly, this theme is founded on a primitive har- 
monic progression, which is contrary to the 
requirements of contrapuntal combinations. 
Furthermore in its unpretentious constitution 
there is also no problem which suggests devel- 
opment into a theme. 


It’s the Composer that Counts 


As a folk dance, the Théme Russe is cer- 
tainly very pleasant. But that there now exists 
Russian music.is due to the advent of some 
great composers. Otherwise great Irish or 
Scotch symphonies should have been created 
because their folklore is of an unsurpassed beau- 
ty and full of striking and characteristic traits. 
On the other hand, some smaller nations whose 
folk music is not as extraordinary have suc- 
ceeded in placing into the history of music and 
into the minds of music lovers representatives 
such as: Smetana, Grieg, Chopin, Liszt, Dvorak 
and Sibelius. Characteristically. enough, Si- 
belius contends that his music is not based on 
national folk music, and I guess also Grieg’s 
is not. Chopin’s rhythms are often derived 
from Polish dances, but harmonically and part- 
ly also melodically neither his music, nor that 
of Liszt (or much of Smetana’s) differ essen- 
tially from Western and Central European 
styles of their days. 

Evidently folklore based on extraordinary or 
exotic scales displays more characteristics, and 
perhaps even too many. It seems a nightmare 















to imagine what might have become of music 
if Japan had succeeded in conquering America, 
England and finally Germany. The Japanese 
idea of music has no resemblance to ours, Their 
scales are not based on a harmonic concept, or 
at least, it is not ours. Friends of Eastern 
Asiatic music claim that this monodic music is 
capable of such variety as to express every 
nuance of human feeling. This might be true, 
but to the Western ear it sounds—ah—differ- 
ent. If it is not completely impossible to add a 
harmonic accompaniment to melodies of this 
kind, it is certainly impossible to derive it 
logically or naturally from these scales. For this 
reason alone it seems they would rather destroy 
our music than comply with its conditions. 

Even Gypsy music, whose characteristic 
scales have become influential among several 
surrounding nations in the Balkans, though it 
is not as foreign to our viewpoints, has been 
unable ot penetrate the wall separating folk 
music from art. Whenever Brahms incorpor- 
ates such a melody in a composition the struc- 
ture ordinarily will not surpass the implica- 
tions of a set of Walzer parts or of a quadrille. 
In works of higher organization he adds only 
the flavor, the perfume to his own themes. 
But he is not forced to enter into foreign ter- 
ritory if he expressed unusual melodic types, 
as is proved by the last movement of the G 
Major String Quintet. Liszt's Hungarian 
Rhapsodies are structurally more profoundly 
organized than those Romanian Rhapsodies 
and Zigeunerweisen. However, they are chiefly 
potpourris, forms of a looser construction than 
what classic masters from Bach to Brahms call 
“Phantasies”’. 

Much beauty may be credited to natural folk- 
lore. No credit is deserved by those “man- 
made” semi-folksongs, the popularity of which 
is acquired through the mass appeal unfor- 
turnately exerted by trivialitv. Silcher, Abt, 
Nessler and their like in other countries falsi- 
fied simplicity by substituting sentimentality for 
artlessness and sentiment—they present only 
the white-collar man’s concept of the man in the 
street. So do also high standard composers, 
who never forget their aristocratic superiority 
when they descend to their “Im Volkston’- 

(Continued on page 370) 
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BENJAMIN 
ZORACH 
Noted American 
sculptor and (right) 
a new work entitled 
Devotion (1940-46} 
in Maine granite, 
from a hitherto un- 
published photo- 


graph 
**To Understand Each Weil, 
Know All Better’’—Zorach 


ERTAINLY the arts have a definite re- 

‘ lationship—not from the point of view 

that they should be simultaneously lis- 
tened to and observed—but that the principles 
of structure, rhythm, and design are basic in 
all the arts. The quality of the art depends 
upon the calibre of the artist; the pleasure the 
layman enjoys depends upon his natural re- 
sponse and his education in the arts. 

To relate music, painting, literature and the 
dance in one ensemble is the function of the 
theatre. The church has related ritual, pa- 
geantry, music, religion and architecture. The 
dance is definitely coordinated with music. 
Opera is again a combination of music with 
visual accompaniment. Handled by a great 
scenic designer it could be a joy to experience, 
but I must confess that in most instances I find 
it revolting. What I have to look at is on 
such a low level artistically that it destroys 
my pleasure in ‘the music. 

When looking at a painting or a piece of 
sculpture I do not feel any necessity to be 
soothed or stimulated by music. At times it 
might be pleasant but in most instances it 
would definitely distract. To have music 
played in a gallery, dimly lighted and with 
cushioned sofas, may be restful to the weary 
but to me it is an attempt to fascinate by oc- 
cultism and hynotism; comparable to crystal 
ball gazing and table tipping seances. 

I sincerely believe that the wider the knowl- 

edge of all the arts the greater one’s enjoy- 
ment and understanding of each one. I regret 
that I know nothing about music, especially 
the mechanics of music. I enjoy it because 
I have a natural sense of rhythm and am ex- 
alted and released by music. But although 
. I have a complete understanding of the vari- 
ous forms of modern art, I must confess I 
prefer traditional music and folk music and 
am less appreciative of and stimulated by the 
modern forms. This I am sure is because I 
have not had a musical education comparable 
to my education in the plastic arts. 

I do not want to have to listen to music 
when I am looking at painting and sculpture. 
I even prefer to listen to music with my eyes 
closed so that I am absorbed with the sounds. 
To me the performer is a distraction and my 
trained faculty of vision interferes with my 
consciousness of the music. I understand that 
to a professional musician, the performers are 
an interesting and important part. Certainly 
it would be disappointing to the performer to 
have to sit behind a curtain. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 





‘Listening and Seeing Harmoniously Enhances 
the Enjoyment Received from Either One’’.. . 


HIS statement, among others from the distinguished Ameri- 

can architect, was the spark which touched off the accom- 
panying explosion of opinion. Speaking at a press luncheon in 
New York, he announced the inclusion of a chamber music hall 
in the projected Museum of Non-Objective Paintings which he 
has designed and which is to be éfected on upper Fifth Avenue as 
soon as materials are available. 

Using as targets the above and other pronouncements of Mr. 
Wright which we felt would be provocative, we asked representa- 
tive figures in the world of music and the plastic arts to comment 
on the relationship between the arts. The results, in which shades 
of opinion vary from violent approval to equally violent disagree- 
ment with Mr. Wright make for a lively forum. 











Elizabeth Timberman 


‘‘True Amalgamation Takes 
Place in Theatre’’— Weill 


HE arts are related to each other 
through their usefulness to mankind, 
just as the work of a carpenter is re- 
lated to the work of a shoemaker because both 
are useful to people—except that the useful- 
ness of the arts is on a much higher plane. In 
music, painting and poetry the human mind 
has created the highest sublimation of those 
qualities by which the human race rises above 
the animal kingdom—its ability to speak, to 
sing, to think and to form images. In the arts, 
the human race makes its claim to eternity, 
because the eternal search for the secret of the 
“sreat beyond” which is inherent in the 
human race, finds its fulfillment in the imagi- 
nation of the creative artist. Beethoven and 
Michelangelo have reached deeper into the 
universe than the rocketship ever will do. It 
is mainly in the functional capacity that the 
arts are related to each other. 
Every work of art, every piece of music, of 





poetry, of architecture is complete in itself, Geoffrey Landesman 

has its own function, its own form of rela- ROY HARRIS 

tionship between its creator and those for 

whom it has been created. Therefore, there is 

actually no common denominator to establish 
(Continued on page 346) 


Prominent American composer 


‘Cannot Be Compounded— 
Only Mixed’’—Harris 


LL of the Arts were created by Man, of 
Man, and for Man; they have both 
mental and emotional values and exist 

in Time and Space to varying degrees. Some 
of the Arts are perceived through the eye; 
some through the ear; some through both. 
Some are concrete; some abstract; some both. 
Those Arts perceived only through the eye 
are named visual arts (painting, sculpture, 
architecture ). The Art perceived only 
through the ear is named music. Those arts 
perceived both through the eye and ear are 
named visual-tonal arts (drama, dance, lit- 
erature).* The visual Arts are concrete and 
therefore have no time limitation, but definite 
space limitation. The tonal arts are abstract 
and therefore have acute time limitation and 
less space limitation. (Sound fills space in all 
directions). The visual-tonal arts are both 

(Continued on page 346) 

*The dance is created with a synchronized musica) 
KURT WEILL background. The spoken word of literature and drama 


is tonal and the printed word presumes the tonal effect 
of the spoken word. 





Composer of Street Scene 
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(Conducted by QUAINTANCE EATON) 








Says Frank Lloyd Wright 


§ “Architecture and music are pretty thor- 
oughly understood by both artists and musi- 
clans to have much in common but the 
American public is far more developed in 
music than in architecture .. . until archi- 
tecture is discovered by our people as an 
organic necessity our culture won’t be sound 
... for a worthy culture we need more sym- 
pathy between the arts... .” 

$“Music can further delight, refresh and 
explain paintings . . . of course, a compos- 
er’s score is simple compared to an archi- 
tect’s ‘score.’ A musician has perhaps a 
thousand fingers—one hundred times ten— 
playing various instruments all combining 
into various movements. Architecture has 
this same attempt at harmonious relation oi 
rhythms in addition to the necessity of con- 
quering an industrial system and making 
people happy and comfortable physically.” 











JOHN G. McCULLOGH 
President of the Dessoff Choirs 


“Static and Motive Arts 
Don’t Mix Well’’—McCullogh 


ATHER than go overboard with wide- 
R nostrilled generalizations that are the 

obligation of the art philosopher, I am 
happy to take the ridiculed role of layman who 
knows nothing at all about it all but who 
knows what he likes. 

Subjectively then I dislike Muzak with my 
meals, ballets with my Bach fugues, attempts 
to interpret Stravinsky as mauve and silver or 
Brahms as the equivalent of Robert Browning 
with a dash of Peter Paul Rubens. 

I never thought of accompanying paintings 
with music but the thought makes my talk 
fuzzy so I must be prejudiced agin’. I do know 
that I actively abhor paintings painted to ac- 
company music and I suspect my distaste is 
more fundamental than mere disagreement 


(Continued on page 346) 
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‘‘Cultural Federation, Not 
Fusion is Our Need’’—Benton 


SAN the fine arts be closely related, 
{ fused, and amalgamated, or are they bet- 
ter as separate identities? Currently 
pertinent or not this touches very old ques- 
tions. The Greeks, by classing music, archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture and poetry as im- 
itative arts, distinguishing them from the 
presumably more practical arts of war, politics, 
law, trade and commercial manufacture, in- 
dicated their belief in a basic relationship. 
There is little question that such a relationship 
exists. The difficulty arises in precisely defin- 
ing it. The usual way of dodging the matter 
is to say that the imitative arts are related 
because they are arts ot form. They are of 
course. But so are other arts. What is a 
legal treatise or a development of philosophical 
thought? To be comprehensible these also 
must have form: The possession of form alone 
is not distinctive enough either to separate the 
fine arts from the more practical arts of life 
or to relate them to one another. Though 
possessing a certain validity in the days of its 
inception this Greek categorical separation of 
the fine arts from other arts is responsible 
for much confusion. It is particularly con- 
fusing today. For the moment, however, let 
us accept it.* 

The fine arts do have a peculiar character. 
With them form is more nearly an end in it- 
self than with the other arts of life. What 
meanings may be derived from the imitative 
arts are largely evocative. Meanings, and pur- 
poses also if they have any, are closely tied 
to themselves and to their specific and objec- 
tive formal characteristics. No matter what 
is represented it is the character of the rep- 
resentation which counts. Thus it is not form 


(Continued on page 238) 





*One thing bothers me about this. I let a musician 
read the paper last night. He was appalled at the idea 
of music being an ‘imitative’ art. It took me an hour 
to explain that ‘imitation’ in this usage referred to man’s 
perceptions of things and not to things as they exist 
(presumably) outside man. What the arts ‘imitate’ are 
the aesthetic orders which the artist sets up in his mind. 
Sonant orders are the outcome of various kinds of per- 
ceptions, more or less directly related to the sounds of 
the world outside man. That they are related, there is 
no doubt. The evocative power of music and its hold 
on our emotions is based upon such relations. It would 
take a paper longer than this to discuss this matter so 
I - only hope that it will not be too confusing.—T. 
H. B, 






THOMAS HART 
BENTON 
Celebrated Ameri- 
can painter and 
(left) a reproduc- 
tion of his The 
Jealous Lover of 
Lone Green Valley 
(By courtesy of 


Associated American 
Artists) 


‘“‘United in One Indelible 
Commonwealth ’’—Sachs 


(Reprinted from The Commonwealth of Art by Curt Sachs, 


A io ge of W. W. Nerton & Co., Inc. Copyright 


6 by W. W. Norton & Co., Inc.) 
'T tte commonwealth of art, the life and 


the concurrence of all individual arts 

under a common law and fate, is not a 
vain, Utopian wish, to be realized only in a 
distant future. It has been a reality, an inevit- 
able fact from the very outset of civilization. 
From whatever different sensations the arts 
may derive, from touch or vision or hearing— 
on to whatever the artists may project their 
visions, on statues or murals or melodies—they 
are one in spirit and meaning. They are as 
different and as one as the parts of the body 
with which a man expresses his glee and grief, 
his hope and despair: the bright or saddened 
eyes, the speaking gesture of eloquent hands, 
the cheerful or listless sound of the voice. 
They all, though controlled by different 
physiological systems, obey one motor impulse 
under one will or reflex. The arts, like gesture 

(Continued on page 267) 
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Sondra Bianca makes the 
best of inflation 


Anne Brown and her 
daughter ski in Switzer- 
$a ee land 
Hedy Bumbacher 


Off to a good start, with the assistance of Nino 
Martini 


Mr. and Mrs. Witold Malcuzynski arrive on the Lilly Windsor boards a Royal Dutch Airlines 
Queen Elizabeth Clipper for Europe 
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Enell 


Hjoerdis Schymb i +t La Guardia Field 
SU esa: py Brg wet i oa ii Two built for bicycles: Vladimir Golschmann and 
Alexander Uninsky 


sae 


Raoul Spivak and his wife tryout their skis in Canada 


; Studio Gagne 
Frances Yeend drives a ‘‘one-horse open shay,’ while her accompanist, Otto Lehmann, hangs 
on for dear life 


Nestor Chayres returns to New York after a South 
American tour 


Thomas Hayward is about to call the turn: one full cycle 
Michael Field shows “George” how it's , : . 
done, as his wife, Vera Appleton, looks on Leonard Eisner drives a jeep 
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Preparing for the catch, Donald Dame 
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Che Big One Got Away! 


polishes his rod 











Lawrence Tibbett 

plays “right tackle” 

deep-sea fishing in 
Florida 


Zadel Skolovsky pulls 
in his line in the 


Berkshires 


‘Way down under in New Zealand, Todd Duncan and 
friends display a crayfish haul 


Lorelei Licia Albanese and victim: one weakfish 


Christopher 
Lynch manages 
an Irish reel 


Leonard War- 
ren winds up 
for the cast 
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William Schuman 


President, Juilliard School of Music 


USIC in America today is something 

of a paradox. It is at once abundant 

and scarce. In terms of activity, we 
have abundance: a steady stream of recitals, 
concerts, opera, radio broadcasts and all the 
other events which make up a busy concert 
world. Yet in the midst of this plenty there is 
famine. There are scores of communities with 
no professional musical instruction, no concert- 
giving organizations and, generally, an ap- 
palling lack of consciousness concerning music. 


In terms of the future of the art itself, this 
problem is of vital importance, for America is 
now the center of music for the entire world, 
and it must face all the problems which result 
from: that exalted position. For though this 
country may be the center of the musical 
world, it is still largely under-developed in 
terms of its ultimate potential. 


To meet this challenge squarely, we must 
criticize our musical life freely, and above all, 
fully realize the inadequacies of music educa- 
tion. If we could be sure that the music 
teachers of tomorrow would be men and 
women of unquestioned qualifications our prob- 
lem would be simple. But in most of its aspects 
conventional music education today is continu- 
ing in the same way it functioned yesterday, 
and the same gross inadequacies in the training 
of teachers remain: This is where we must 
begin our work. This is the first job to be 
done. The desired goal, to my mind, is to bring 
about a genuine fusion of music education and 
professional musicianship. 


To realize the necessity for achieving this 
goal we must have a clear vision of the poten- 
tial, as well as the actual role of the musician 
in today’s society and of the education neces- 
sary to prepare him for that role. That there 
will always be professional musicians who are 
not interested in teaching, is probably true. 
But there should no longer be music educators 
who are not of the highest professional caliber 
as musicians. This separatist concept of the 
teacher on one hand, and the musician or artist 
on the other, is unnatural and unhealthy. 


T°? test the validity of this thought, con- 
sider how drastically music in our public 
schools would change if, over night, every 
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Pach Bros. 


Music Education 





Its present inadequacies 
recognized in declaration seeking 
fusion of teaching technique 


and professional musicianship 


By William Schuman 


music teacher and every music supervisor sud- 
denly became an accomplished artist. This is 
a utopian notion perhaps, but it cannot be de- 
nied that the music teacher of today is required 
to meet far more exacting standards than in 
previous years. There are some musicians of 
superior artistic attainment now teaching in 
our schools. But the situation in general is 
still far from ideal and it is not likely to 
change as long as our professional schools and 
teacher-training institutions continue to stress 
the methods course and do comparatively lit- 
tle about comprehensive instruction in music 
itself. A music teacher must, in other words, 
be able to transmit to his student not only the 
rules and regulations of music, but the feeling 
of it, and the experience of it as well. Like 
any art, music cannot be taught by rules. The 
rules and the techniques must always remain 
as the servant of the rausical gesture, rather 
than its master. 


Schools Need Best Musicians 


USIC education, therefore, needs the coun- 

try’s best musicians. But the best musicians 
must come to understand that there is no 
actual separation between the work of the art- 
ist and the work of the teacher. If he makes 
such a distinction he is at once limiting his 
own career and his ultimate contribution to 
the art. One way in which this reconciliation 
between teaching and practice can be effected, 
is through music and music teaching as part of 
community life. Topflight musicians must be 
convinced that educational posts can be more 
than classroom routine and that they can be 
used for the development of music in the entire 
community in which they serve. There are, 
already, many instances of teachers in schools 
and colleges who have through their teaching 
positions, developed local choruses, orchestras, 
chamber music groups and classes for private 
instruction in instrumental work and compo- 
sition. The teaching job can supply the enter- 
ing wedge -for the creation of performing or- 
ganizations outside the school—a wedge often 
denied the free lance musician with no official 
status. 


Despite all that has been said to the con- 
trary, this is not an easy point of view to 
“sell”. The concept of “virtuoso or nothing” 





is still the predominant philosophy. Pro- 
fessional music education has not succeeded in 
giving young artists a sense of their possible 
contribution to the development of music on a 
large scale, and within a democratic frame- 
work. As matters stand now, a professional 
musician can have a career as a soloist only if 
he happens to be one of the lucky few out of 
each year’s hundreds, if not thousands, of hope- 
fuls. If he is not one of the lucky few, he 
must then seek employment in a radio station, 
jazz band, symphony orchestra, church or the 
teaching profession and he will carry with him 
a sense of defeat. He- will always feel that his 
job is a relatively menial one and that it was 
ruthlessly imposed on him by the failings of 
our musical society. 


W HAT can a professional school do about 
it? The broad concepts suggested above 
demand of our professional music education 
three interdependent goals: The first of these is 
an education in music which is on the highest 
plane of musical performance but with the em- 
phasis on technique as a means to an end and 
not an end in itself. The second of these con- 
cerns complementary music studies of theory 
and history wherein the present universally ac- 
cepted approach of isolated graded exercises 
gives way to the actual study, analysis and 
understanding of the music of all periods. The 
third of these is concerned with giving the 
student a realization of the constructive role 
which music can play in a democratic society 
without in any way lowering the standards of 
the art. Each of these goals is by itself a sub- 
ject of major proportions and the nature of 
these remarks precludes any such discussion 
here. In general, however, we must stop ed- 
ucating musicians exclusively for a- market 
place which does not exist and help them to 
see that America can become the most musical 
nation that the world has ever seen as well 
as its richest consumer of musical wares. 


To my mind, all this is a challenge for the 
professional music school. Without implemen- 
tation, these theories are hollow phrases. Some 
of us, however, are working toward these goals 
with a great deal of excitement, energy and 
optimism. This is no ideal dream. It can-— 
and must—be made a reality. 
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Caruso as Des Grieux 
in Manon : 
Melba as Marquerite 


Eames as Aida 


Highlights 
of a Half Century 


of Opera Going 


Campanari as Figaro 


Racer tReet ee on 


as Carmen 
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pi a a Plangon as St. Bris in 
Edouard de Reszke as Mephistopheles Les Huguenots Scotti as Don Giovanni 
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T was more or less by accident that | 
] first heard the Metropolitan Opera.’ The 

place was the old Academy of Music of 
happy memories, in Baltimore; the time, a 
Wednesday matinee in April, 1895. The opera 
was Faust and, though a small child,-I was 
allowed to go with my piano teacher. We paid 
$2 and sat on the steps of the first balcony, 
for fire laws were not then what they are 
now. The cast included Melba, an uninteresting 
tenor named Russitano, Sofia Scalchi, Giuseppe 
Campanari and Edouard de Reszke. 

Discounting the tenor, what a singing cast 
that was! It could not be duplicated today. 
Of the performance as a whole, I have only a 
hazy memory. I know that I became conscious 
for the first time, what singing could be al- 
though I had already heard some of the great- 
est vocalists including del Puente who in his 
prime was the most important Italian baritone. 
Melba and de Reszke sang in French, Scalchi, 
the tenor and Campanari in Italian. Nobody 
seemed to mind. After all, who knows what 
opera singers sing, anyway! 

I remember Melba’s mellifluous trill in the 
Jewel Song and the furore that the final trio 
caused, so that women tore off their bouquets 
and hurled them on to the stage and men stood 
up and cheered. The trio had to be repeated! 
Melba’s high tones floated over the orchestra 
like silver threads in a breeze. 

What a joke on Sir Arthur Sullivan, (who 
took himself with such prodigious seriousness ) 
that he should have told her after an audition 
that if she would study for a year, he might 
be able to give her a job in the chorus of The 
Gondoliers, then in preparation. A London 
impresario made an appointment but failed to 
keep it. In after years when Melba was the 
greatest drawing card in London, she absolutely 
declined any offers whatever from this same 
impresario! 


“I’ve Found a Star!” 


The canny Mathilde Marchesi, who taught 
sO many great singers, knew better. “Come 
down, Salvatore” she called to her husband 
after hearing Melba sing one aria, “I’ve found 
a real star!” George Moore afterwards used 
this incident, word for word, in his novel, 
Evelyn Innes. 

There was an empyrean quality in Melba’s 
voice, which I have never heard equalled. Save 
for those cavernous “chest tones” which can 
still be heard on her records, it was perfectly 
placed and seemed effortless and unsustained 
in any way. Twenty-five years later, when she 
was 59, I again heard her as Marguerite with 
the Chicago Opera at the Lexington Theater 
in New York. The voice was practically gone 
and physically, she resembled nothing so much 
as a little beer keg. There was no illusion of 
youth or of anything else, but every now and 
then a note of pure silver would soar forth, 
by its purity putting all contemporaneous sing- 
ers to shame. 

This was the time of Galli-Curci’s phe- 
nomenal success. Someone is said to have asked 
the great Australian diva if she were jealous. 
“Jealous?” she replied, “Why on earth should 
I be? I know that I have the most beautiful 
voice in the world and as long as I know it, 
I shall continue to sing!” And sing she did 
until a formal farewell in the Albert Hall, 
London, in 1926, and, I believe, even after 
that made an occasional appearance. As an 
actress she was unconvincing except in La 
Traviata in which she had been coached with 
great care by no less a personage than Sarah 
Bernhardt. Even at that, there have been better 
Violettas. 

The second time I heard Melba was also in 
Baltimore, in The Barber of Seville. She had 
her own company. In the Lesson Scene, she 
sang Ardon gl’Incensi from Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor; then, after an encore with the or- 
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chestra, three stage hands in overalls rolled a 
concert grand piano to the center of the stage 
and Melba accompanied herself in Tosti’s Sere- 
nata (which any first-year conservatory student 
could play) then the same composer’s Mat- 
tinata, and for a final bonne bouche, an ap- 
palling English ballad about the sunbonnets of 
three little dead girls. This was intended to 





Lillian Nordica—below as Isolde 


be a tear-jerker but it struck most of the audi- 
ence as dull and the applause fell off. The 
stage hands reappeared, the piano was rolled 
into the wings and Rossini once again came to 
the fore. 


The Dead Arise 


I saw Melba do another trick of the kind at 
Covent Garden. After dying comfortably if 
somewhat weightily, as Mimi, there was an 
intermission and then the singer reappeared 
between the curtains in the voluminous and 
long-trained nightgown which she wore as 
Lucia and sang the Mad Scene mellifluously. 
Apparently no one thought it incongruous and 
the applause was frenetic. 

I had the pleasure of sitting next to Melba 
at a supper party several years later after she 
had sung Voi che Sapete and some other aria 
equally unsuited to her voice, with the Boston 
Symphony. 

Merely to make conversation I said: “You 
must be very hungry, Mme. Melba.” 

“Why particularly,” she countered. 

“Well, I didn’t suppose you ate anything 
after luncheon on the day you sang.” 

“Nonsense!” she said, “I eat sensibly at all 
times whether I am singing or not!” 

She also said that she did little regular prac- 
tise. “I try my trill and if that sounds all 
right, I know that everything else is all right.” 

I was told later by my friend in whose home 
she was stopping, that neither of these state- 
ments was strictly true. However, prima-donnas 


FIETY YEARS of Opera and Opera-going 


may be permitted to talk to the gallery as well 
as to sing to it! 

Although Scalchi was, at the time, only 49, 
the voice was pretty well worn. She was not 
a good looking woman and her immense voice 
issued from a mouth of equal proportions. She 
was said to have been a member of the patriar- 
chal Italian family of the Odescalchi which 
played an important part in the country’s his- 
tory and even, I believe, contributed a pope. 
Her voice had a lengthy range and she could 
sing colorature music now usually at the com- 
mand of sopranos only, though it had the true 
contralto timbre. The late W. J. Henderson 
said that she was unique in that she could 
sing every note in her voice in a different 
register! Be that as it may, nobody else that 
I have ever heard has brought out the way 
she did, the cynical laugh in the Rigoletto 
Quartet as Verdi intended it. She was the 
Siébel of the Metropolitan’s opening perform- 
ance of Faust in October, 1883. Siébels of that 
day were not costumed to look like boys, for the 
chanteuse travestie was a feature of French 
opera. She was by no means slight and with 
her hour-glass figure, one wondered where she 
got the breath for the immense volume of tone 
she poured out. 

Campanari, the Valentin of the occasion, was 
one of the best ever heard. The voice had all 
the rich quality of the cello which he had been 
playing in the Boston Symphony for 11 years. 
He was a particularly fine Barber. He was 
handicapped by short stature of which he was 
said to be inordinately self-conscious. He was 
also an excellent Toreador. 


de Reszke and Plancon 


My memory of Edouard de Reszke, who was 
my first Metropolitan Mephistopheles, has been 
somewhat dimmed by that of Pol Plancon 
which I heard many times in later years. 
Edouard was a capable actor and a fine figure 
on the stage and the voice itself was a volu- 
minous one and well produced. He sang every 
kind of part and was excellent in them all. 

The second Metropolitan performance I 
heard was the following year, 1896, Aida, with 
Lillian Nordica in the title-role. On my way 
to the theater a musical friend said to me: 
“T don’t believe you’ll enjoy it much; the music 
is very heavy!” (Shades of Siegfried and 
Gétterdammerung! But then, Baltimore had 
never heard either of those operas, then.) 

Nordica’s voice was one of great beauty and 
large volume. I can still hear her “Numi! 
Pieta!” of the first act of Aida. Her career 
had not been an easy one as she was not 
fundamentally musical and learned only by ter- 
rifically hard work. There were tales (which 
have also been contradicted) of 1000 piano 
rehearsals for Isolde. Be that as it may, she 
finally sang the role with the de Reszkes and 
Marie Brema, the brothers making their first 
appearance singing in German, and made op- 
eratic history. It is not generally known that 
it was through her efforts that Rigoletto again 
was heard in Paris after a very long interval. 
Victor Hugo was indignant at the use of his 
play, Le Roi s’Amuse for the libretto, had 
called in the copyright law. Nordica wished 
to sing Gilda for the Parisian public and... 
well, she had a way with her. 

She was one of the first persons who ever 
checkmated Cosima Wagner. The late James 
G. Huneker was, I believe, the authority for 
the story. Rehearsed and ready to sing Elsa 
in Bayreuth’s first Lohengrin 1894, she became 
interested in a Hungarian tenor named Zoltan 
Doeme whom she subsequently married and 
later divorced. He wanted to sing Parsifal, 
but Cosima said No! Nordica is said to have 
sent for time-tables. This, like everything else 
in Bayreuth, was reported to Wahnfried- and 


(Continued on page 361) 
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along with Freedom of Speech, 


‘*Freedom to Listen’ demanded, 


as essential to world peace in proposed 







Globe-encireling Voice of Radio 


AR revealed, in a_ spectacular 

way, the vital significance of 

communications. In a world that 
is struggling for rehabilitation from the 
ravages of war, there is no doubt that 
communications represent an important 
factor in human affairs and in any for- 
mula for peace. All forms of electric 
communication—telegraph, telephone and 
radio—now are woven through the pat- 
tern of international relations. Of these, 
radio is the most powerful because of its 
speed and its ability to reach all nations 
regardless of barriers, whether oceans, 
mountains, deserts, frontiers or censor- 
ship. It can speak any tongue; it can 
speak as the voice of freedom or as the 
voice of dictatorship. 

Radio’s effectiveness depends not only 
upon kilowatts and wavelengths, but upon 
the use which man makes of it. The 
power of radio for good or for cvil does 
not rest within the electron tube but with- 
in the minds of men. They determine to 
what use we put this modern means of 
communications, which encircles the globe 
and travels with the speed of light. Radio 
can move even across 240,000 miles of 
outer space to bring a radar signal back 
from the moon in less than three seconds 4 
We have crossed the threshold of televi- 
sion domestically and are approaching in- 
ternational television. Thus we see how 
radio has helped to shrivel the size of 
the universe; we behold its great power 
and the challenge which science hurls at 
mankind. 


Constructive Use for Peace 


During the war, radio did a tremendously 
effective job in linking the Allied armies, fleets 
and air armadas. The impact of war and its 
demands upon science revolutionized com- 
munications. Today we have at our disposal 
new electronic devices which make radio an 
even more powerful force throughout the world. 
By giving a fair and balanced picture of world 
relationships and by honest dissemination of 
facts and news, radio can be used constructively 
to help achieve a lasting peace. 

For long years the portals of the British 
Broadcasting Company carried the inscription, 
“Nations Shall Speak Peace Unto Nations.” 


But there came a day when those words over - 


the doorway in London were illuminated by 
fire while exploding bombs and rockets shat- 
tered the surrounding area. Some of the missiles 
were even guided to the London target by 
radio. So we see how important it is for man 
in his efforts to re-establish peace throughout 
the world, to harness radio as a constructive 
aid in human affairs. Man’s highest motives 
and hopes, including the slogan, “Nations Shall 
Speak Peace Unto Nations,” will go for naught 
unless all nations use communications for peace 
with the same determination that they used it 
for war. 

Today, every country realizes the need for 
a powerful globe-encircling voice in the post- 
war world. It is vital for friendship, for trade 
and for commerce. As part of its contribution, 
the United States must develop an adequate 
plan for international broadcasting. 

When World War II began, Great Britain 
was at the forefront in international broadcast- 
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President, Radio Corporation of America 


ing through the use of its Empire system of 
short wave stations. 

Russia, too, had erected within her borders, 
powerful broadcasting stations. Their programs 
reach all of Europe and are beamed to the 
East, to South America, and to other parts of 
the world. 

Germany, before and during the war, oper- 
ated a most extensive system of world-wide 
broadcasting. Its programs of propaganda, de- 
veloped to a point of psychological warfare, 
were a vital part of its aggressions upon 
humanity. 

By comparison, the international short-wave 
broadcasting operations of America, before the 
war, were insignificant. During the war, a 
number of additional stations were erected and 
the service substantially expanded. The U. S. 
Government financed this expansion and con- 
trolled all our international broadcasting ac- 
tivities during the emergency. 

In the brief period of one year that has 
elapsed since the war ended, the American 
position in international broadcasting has al- 
ready declined sharply. Today, Great Britain 
continues with her International Broadcasting 
services reduced little, if any. Russia is actually 
increasing her services over those of wartime. 
The United States, in striking contrast, has 
reduced its international broadcasting services 
by more than one-half. 

The curtailed American services are under 
the auspices of the State Department and are 
financed by a temporary grant from Congress. 

The questions now facing us are these: How 
shall the United States continue and expand 
its vital service of international broadcasting so 
that the “Voice of America” can be heard 


throughout the world? Who shall control 
it? How can it be supported in peace- 
time? These questions pose new problems 
for our country and their solution calls 
for a new approach. 

Advertising, from which domestic 
broadcasting derives its revenue, does not, 
for various reasons, supply the practical 
answer for international broadcasting. 
Such meager revenue as might be derived 
from this source would be totally in- 
adequate to provide the large sums needed 
for a public service of world magnitude. 
Moreover, many questions of foreign 
policy arise in any plan to finance in- 
ternational broadcasting entirely on the 
basis of commercial advertising. 

Because of the special circumstances 
surrounding this unusual service and its 
national and international implications, I 
believe that private enterprise, as well 
as Government, would be well advised 
to recognize that international broadcast- 
ing’ does not belong exclusively within 
either domain. 

The cost of doing this job effectively 
is quite likely to be $20,000,000 a year. 
This figure is less than the amount spent 
yearly and individually by the British and 
the Russians. Indeed, as tifnme goes on, 
the United States may find it necessary 
to raise this figure substantially, if we are 
to match their world coverage. 


Proposal to State Department 


In an effort to stimulate discussion of 
the problem and to help solve it, I pres- 
ented on January 9, 1943, to the Secretary 
of State, a tentative plan, the prin- 

cipal features of which are as follows: 


1, That the United States Government and 
the American broadcasting industry cooperate 
on a public service basis. Only the Govern- 
ment can make known to the world the Na- 
tion’s foreign policy, or provide the financial 
means commensurate with the task. On the 
other hand, private industry is needed to lend 
its initiative, ingenuity and experience to make 
this exposition effective. 


2. That a public corporation be organized 
for this purpose and that it be charged with 
the responsibility for doing the job. The cor- 
poration might be owned jointly by Govern- 
ment and industry. 

3. Such a public corporation should derive 
its legal authority from Congress through en- 
actment of a bill that would define specifically 
the purposes and scope of the organization, 
representing, as it would to the rest of the 
world, “The Voice of America.” The organiza- 
tion should be removed as far as possible from 
political influence and domination. Its Board 
of Directors should be composed or representa- 
tives of the public, of industry, of labor, and 
of governmental departments most directly con- 
cerned with our foreign policy and with other 
phases of our foreign relations. Such a Board 
would assure freedom for the presentation of 
non-partisan views of American life. 

4. The Board of Directors shall select the 
managerial and operating staffs of the or- 
ganization and be charged with the responsibil- 
ity for its programs and activities. 


(Continued on page 343) 
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Pinza's fan clubs are legion. Here a Boston 
representative proudly gives him a_ scroll 


Ezlo Pinza 


HE man whom the public 
knows as an operatic rake, a 
villain and a devil may be 
found on his occasional non-work- 
ing days engrossed in the pleasures 
of fishing, bicycling, playing with 
his children or loosening the soil in 
the tulip beds on his farm in Rye, 
N. Y. For Ezio Pinza, who in- 
cludes 72 roles in his repertoire, 
sheds them all off-stage to become 
a man of simple and rustic tastes, 
a devoted husband and father. 


But most of Mr. Pinza’s days are 
working days, and each of.his many 
roles is his favorite—whatever one 
he happens to be singing at the mo- 
ment. When a year ago the Met- 
ropolitan Opera gave a special per- 
formance in honor of his 20th year 
with the organization, he was asked 
in what opera he would like to ap- 
pear. The bass-baritone could not 
single out any one in preference to 
the others. Edward Johnson, the 
general manager, finally settled the 
problem by announcing that Don 
Giovanni would be billed for the 
evening. 

Had Mr. Pinza been more adept 
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A father-daughter duo—Claudia Pinza, now engaged in 
earning new laurels for the family name with her suc- 
cesses in the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 


Hess 








In his garden at Rye, N. Y., the home-loving 
tendencies come to tha fore 


When the curtain falls, 
Don Giovanni goes back to the farm 
and the family 


on the bicycle in his youth, Mr. 
Johnson would never have been 
called upon to make such a decision. 
At the age of 18, in Ravenna, Italy, 
he determined upon the career of a 
professional six-day bicycle racer. 
Only after taking part in a number 
of races over the period of a year 
did he realize that whatever attri- 
butes a great bicyclist must have, 
he simply did not have them. He 
never won a single race. Soon after 
he turned his attentions from the 
two-wheeled velocipede to the al- 
lurements of the lyric stage. 


Mr. Pinza is a large man—six 
feet two and he weighs 200 pounds. 
He is most comfortable in sports 
clothing which includes _ several 
dozen brightly checkered shirts, a 
number of plaid jackets and a 
huge collection of ties. The latter 
have strong tendencies toward the 
animal kingdom, being covered for 
the most part with elephants, bright 
green frogs, giraffes and ducks 
(both floating and on the wing). 
His speech is simple and to the 
point without operatic gesture or ex- 
travagance. Although in his school 


(Left) 
breather 


Martha 


Taking a 

between 
shots in the film, 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. 
Pinza in Don Gio- 
vanni costume with 
Wiliam Prince and 
O'Driscoll 


Swing high, swing 
low and run under! 
Mama and papa 
Pinza with Pietro 
and Clelia 


days he never won any gold stars 
for scholarship, he has a keen na- 
tive intelligence which is of invalu- 
able aid to him in getting into the 
heart of his roles. 

Not the least of his possessions is 
a sense of humor. Once after a 
concert in a mid-western town he 
was greeted backstage by an effu- 
sive tan who gushed, “Mr. Pinza, 
I’m so crazy about your singing 
that I actually stood during the 
entire concert to hear you.” 

“Thank you very much,” he re- 
plied, “but, my dear lady, I wonder 
whether you realize that I stood 
throughout the entire concert my- 
self.” 

At home he never practices a 














By Frank Lewis 


note, for there he wishes to forget 
all forms of melody-making and 
harmony. Calling himself a jack of 
all trades, he enjoys repairing elec- 
trical gadgets and upholstering fur- 
niture. He also likes to row a boat, 
read books of a serious nature such 
as biography and history, spade in 
the garden and ride his bicycle. He 
is an enthusiast for most sports 
other than boxing. “I don’t see 
why anyone has to have his nose 
bashed in to have a good time,” he 
explains. 

The future portrayer of Boris, 
Figaro and Don Giovanni was born 
in Rome, the seventh child of his 
parents and the first to live. When 


he was taken to the baptistry the 
priest refused to give him the name 
“It’s the name of a perse- 


(Continued on page 246) 


Ezio. 
















Charles Kullman (right) with Brian Donlevy and Yvonne De Carlo in Universal's 
Song of Scheherezade, musical film based on an episode in the life of Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Nelson Eddy as the Commandant of Fort Ross in the new Republic 
picture, End of the Rainbow, in which he will appear with Ilona Massey 


Jose Iturbi with Jeannette MacDonald and Stephan Hero, his 

son-in-law. Mr. Iturbi is co-starred with Miss MacDonald in 

MGM's The Birds and the Bees, in which Mr. Hero is making 
his first screen appearance 
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Lauritz Melchior be- 

ing taken for a ride 

by Jimmy Durante 

while the two were 

“on location” at 

Mackinac Island, 
Mich. 





William Primrose (center) making “shorts” for Viking Films, 
is seen with Israel Berman, director (right), and Morton 
A. Miller, producer 


Musical Stars 
Ilumine 


Hollywood 


Domain 


Isaac Stern, who provided the violin music for 
Humoresque, chats with Joan Crawford 
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Above: Frank Sundstrom as Tchaikovsky in Tragic Symphony is sur- 
rounded by (left to right) Nicolas Rubinstein, Mussorgsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Borodin. (Right) The composer conducts one of his ballets 


Film Music 







The composer emerges as man of importance 
im new Hollywood releases 


By Isabel Morse Jones 


film is finished, asked to confer and even more, given time to develop 


\ last the composer is a man of importance. He is called in before the 


his own ideas. One film enterprise has agreed to share profits with 


our forgotten man of the movies. 


Timid steps to use music as in a ballet-—the choreographer, designer and 
I 





composer working together 
level. Ultimately, this may result in 
an art form. The convulsion that 
destroyed Europe and the foreign 
film market may hasten this trend. 

Americans have paid little atten- 
tion to the music in films. Disney’s 
Fantasia, Republic’s fine recording 
in I’ve Always Loved You, and 
other films with good music have 
awakened a new American audience. 
There are some notable examples 
of successful original scores to re- 
cord also, but the voting of the 
League of Composers for preference 
of original scores over classical 
adaptations by the ratio of 27 to 1, 
is considered slightly biased in film 
circles. 

Motion picture audiences would 
tather have music played up occa- 
sionally than to have continuous un- 
derscoring. This has been duly 
registered with the producers and 
acted upon. Music was a dramatic 
factor in Arthur Ripley’s Voice in 
the Wind, for which Michel Miche- 
let wrote a telling score around 
Smetana’s* River Moldau. Miche- 
let’s original themes were used as 
human actors. Recently he was 
given another Ripley picture, a 
sophisticated thriller, The Chase, 
and wrote 60 minutes of original 
score that contains everything from 
symphonic moods and the first 
movement of a piano concerto, to a 
popular song, Havana, and dance 
tunes. Nina Koshetz, the pictur- 
esque Russian soprano, is acting, 
not singing in this picture, as the 
proprietor of a Chinese curio shop. 

Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer Studios 
are now making progress with their 
biographical picture of Robert and 
€lara Schumann. Their press de- 
partment claims that Song of Love 
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have brought post-war film music to a new 


proves, “music can talk too, instead 
of dialogue.” This naive declara- 
tion did not come from musical di- 
rector Bronislaw Kaper, a capable 
Polish musician under long term 
contract with M-G-M since 1934. 
Artur Rubinstein will play Schu- 
mann as he imagines the composer 
and Clara would have it. Rubin- 
stein directed his talented artist- 
pupil Laura Dubman to train Kath- 
erine Hepburn, who really does play 
the piano and lose herself in the 
grateful role of Clara. 

Schumann’s fruitful years be- 
tween the ages of 27 and 57 are pic- 
tured. About 70 per cent of the film 
is devoted to Schumann, Brahms, 
and Liszt. The Carnival and the 





rarely heard Faust oratorio with a 
chorus of 50 have been used along 
with the A minor, piano concerto, 
Arabesque and, of course, Trau- 
merei. W. M. Steinberg conducts 
the exceptionally fine M-G-M or- 
chestra. 

Some of the songs have been ar- 
ranged for orchestra but Schu- 
mann’s remark about “music being 
like chess; Melody, the queen, has 
the greater power, but it is Har- 
mony, the king, that turns the 
scale”, has been kept in mind. Amer- 
ican composer Arthur Bergh is in 
M-G-M’s arranging department. 

The life. of Tchaikovsky, called 
Tragic Symphony, is in its finish 
ing days at Symphony Films, Inc. 
This is a new firm releasing 
through Monogram Pictures. Nat 
Finston, well known conductor, and 
Benjamin Glazer are co-producers. 
Modest Altschuler, who brought 
gifted Russians to this country in 
the early 1900’s when he conducted 
the Russian Symphony, is technical 
expert. Altschuler knew Tchaikov- 
sky when a student in the Moscow 





Above: Louis Gruenberg, com- 
poser, who is writing the score 


for the film of Remarque's 
Arch of Triumph for Enterprise 
Pictures, and (left) Darius 
Milhaud confers. with Albert 
Lewin, director, on the score 
which he is composing for the 
Loew-Lewin production, The 
Private Affairs of Bel Ami 


Conservatory. Some of the sets he 
has suggested are such exact repli- 
cas of old Russia; they are un- 
canny. 

The story is woven «around 
Tchaikovsky's interest in a ballet 
dancer and a mysterious young 
baroness—not Mme. von Meck. 
There is a fascinating scene in the 
Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow and 
another in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, where Tchaikovsky officiated 
at the first concert. The script is 
occasionally fantastic. Popular 
short pieces have been included in 
the score. 


Saga of the Violin 


Htrmoresque, by Warner Broth- 
ers, might also be considered bio- 
graphical, for it is a saga of the 
violin. Franz Waxman, conduc- 
tor; Isaac Stern, the violinist, who 
is heard but not seen; Oscar Le- 
vant, pianist and wisecracker de 
luxe; Leo Forbestein, musical di- 
rector, and star sound-man David 
Forrest, worked together to make 
this film what it is, a glimpse into 
the realities of an artist’s life. 

The violin music is carefully 
graded to suit the ages of the 
character, and Stern plays brilliant- 
ly. Heifetz remarked to Waxman, 
“This list of 35 pieces is a compre- 
hensive survey of violin literature”. 
Levant plays 27 different muted 
pianos in the film. Peter Merem- 
blum’s California Junior Symphony 
appeared in the Institute scene. 
Joan Crawford, who co-stars 
with John Garfield, plays the piano 
a bit. She is definitely musical 
having studied singing with Otto 
Morando and piano with Philip 
Tronitz here. They allowed Levant 
to ad lib and got some wonderful 
dialogue from him. 

Among the musical ideas are an 
arrangement of three melodies from 
Carmen into a viola concerto and a 
thoroughly creditable arrangement 
of music from Tristan and Isolde, 
both by Waxman. 

The musicians who made Hum- 


(Continued on page 362) 
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Werner Wolff 
A pianist turns to paints: William Kapell in the backyard of his 
New York home 


Sodmak 
Concert and film stars meet backstage: Tito Schipa (right) and Basil Rathbone 


A tenor takes to the podium and pen: Richard Tauber rehearses 


an orchestra in his 
own Symphony 


Other-worldly: Kurt Baum, opera singer, and Fausto Cleva, 
conductor, don choir robes 


A quartet representing two 
fields of entertainment: John 
Carter, tenor, (right) joins 
(left to right), Don Ameche, 
Charlie McCarthy and Edgar 
Bergen, radio stars 
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Who Is Who? 


Irving Sherer 


The barber and the tenor in The Barber of Seville play it in real life as John Brownlee 
gives Felix Knight a close shave 













. Columbia Records Photo 
Lily Pons and Dinah Shore, who meet for a joint broadcast, might 
be taken for sisters 


George & Son 
Grace Castagnetta plays the part of a 
sidewalk musician literally 





Rosalind Nadell, mezzo-soprano, finds that 
scales are scales, whether vocal or instru- 
mental, as her husband coaches her 





Enforced K.P.—Robert Merrill plays another part as his 
mother discovers a new aim in life 





Jazz and Chinese New Year mix, Carolyn Long finds as she sits next to Guy 
Lombardo (third from right) at a party given by Thomas Fong (right) with 
(left) Harry Lee and Jimmy Lee 
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Dorothy Kirsten 
reinforces the 
line 





Piano team: 
Swarthout and 
Swarthout 


Otto F. Hess 


Vitya Vronsky finds a hat 
shop window irresistible 


Vivian Della Chiesa's “double” approves of the 
new gown 


Zinka Milanov (at 
right and left) con- 
gratulates Ramon 
Vinay after his first 
Don Jose at the 
Metropolitan 
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of Music Clubs will be 50 years 
old. I think it is not pre- 
sumptuous for those of us who are 
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most deeply interested in the or 
ganization to assert that in that 


half century we have had a strong 
impact upon American musical life. 
Without our Young Artists Con- 
tests, without our competitions for 
American composers, without our 
promotion of community musical 
events, I believe we may safely 
conclude that the American hinter- 
land, far from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Carnegie Hall, other 
great American musical institutions, 
would be far less music conscious 
than it is today. 

Down the corridor of the years 
gleam the names of many a man or 
woman, now famous, who owed his 
musical start to the ambition in- 
spired in him and the encourage- 
ment afforded him by a local music 
club or by a music patron in his 
home city who had caught the con- 
tagion of enthusiasm from Federa- 
tion sources. Even Deems Taylor, 
not only one of the foremost of 
\merican composers and critics but 
ilso the president of that important 
organization founded to protect the 
interests of native creative artists, 
the American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors and Publishers, says 
that his budding ambition was 
fanned into flame through winning 

Federation composition contest. 


Value of Artists’ Awards 


Margaret Harshaw, rapidly forg- 
ing into the front ranks as one of 
the Metropolitan’s leading contral- 
tos, stated a short time ago that 
winning the Federation’s Young 
Artists award changed the whole 
course of her life. “For the first 
time I felt that I had talent enough 
to consider music as a possible per- 
manent career,” Miss Harshaw said. 
“Before that I was earning my liv- 
ing as a stenographer and making 
music my avocation. I invested the 
$1,000 award in the serious study of 
music. I have never ceased to be 
grateful to the organization that 
gave me my start.” 

These are a few of 
would, I am convinced, 
ilar testimony. 

The advent of a second World 
War appreciably changed the focus 
of Federation activities. We, like 
other organizations, acquired new 
responsibilities in wartime. The 
War Service program of our or- 
ganization carried the morale-build- 
ing and spiritualizing force of music 
not only into far parts of the world, 
but also into the air and under the 


who 
sim- 


many 
give 
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Invests in Youth 





Lavalle, conductor, 


Paul 


Larry Gordon 


presents the original check for 


the $1,500 annual scholarship which he created for worthy 


students to Mrs. 


sea. The 
articles of 


million 
equipment we 


two-and-a-halt 
musical 


distributed to American and Allied 
fighting forces after the United 


States entered the war in December 
of 1941 have written a shining new 
page in the history of American 
musical progress. For back from 
the fighting front came thousands 
of young men and women who had 
for the first time waked up to what 
music could mean in an hour of 
high purpose, of sorrow, of tragedy. 

But those men and women were 
young. They were of the genera- 
tion who will make America’s mus- 
ical future. Therefore, in helping 
them the National Federation of 
Music Clubs was in very truth 
“investing in youth.” So, too, we 
were investing in youth when we 
carried music into the wards of hos- 
pitals where temporary and perman- 
ently disabled service men and 
women were trying to struggle back 
to health and sanity. They were of 
the younger generation.. Restored 
to health, they will help to build the 
America of tomorrow. Even if 
they spend a lifetime in hospitals, 
their thinking, and their experience, 
will influence the age of which they 
are a part. 

But the mission of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs is not 
only to influence the lives of those 





Federation to mark half century of giving 
inspirational and practical aid to young 


music students 
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Guy Patterson Gannett 


men and women who gave great 
service and made great sacrifices 
during the war. It is our proud 
privilege to serve the younger peo- 
ple who were not old enough, when 
the foe struck at Pearl Harbor, to 
answer the call of their country and 
fight for democracy on distant bat- 
tlefields. 

As I come to the close of a six- 
year term of office as president of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, my thoughts turn increas- 
ingly to the boys and girls of teen 
age and under, the students, from 
16 to 25, who make up nearly a 
fifth of our membership. It is to 
them that we owe the greatest obli- 
gation, for they are the National 
Federation of Music Clubs of the 
future, the United States of the 
future, and if our position among 
nations persists, in large measure 
the world of the future. Therefore, 
it is important that we give them 
culture, opportunity, a love of music 
that is more than merely emotional 
and intellectual—is spiritual as well 
—and also the desire to serve wise- 
ly and unselfishly the world of to- 
morrow. 


Opportunity for Composers 


It is therefore to the milestones 
indicating our increasing interest in 
young people that I point with espe- 
cial enthusiasm. There is, for ex- 
ample, our annual Young Compos- 
ers Contest, instituted within the 
past few years, but destined, I be- 
lieve, to be a permanent feature of 
the Federation program. This gives 
young people in the late teens and 
early twenties an opportunity to ex- 
ercise their creative faculty. 
There is our cooperation with the 





American Fellowship of Composers 
in their annual readings. These are 
not specifically for young compos- 
ers, but as they allow hearings only 
of unpublished works, is young 
people who, for the most part, are 
participants. I am proud to say that 
last year Federations in 22 states 
assisted native composers to attend, 

Important in our program for 
youth are our annual scholarships at 
the National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Michigan. These, too, have 
been established within the past few 
years. In granting them I hope we 
are setting a pattern which will ulti- 
mately be extended to summer mu- 
sical institutions throughout the 
United States—Chautauqua, Tan- 
glewood, the new musical enterprise 
in Arkansas, and others. 

At the very apex of our youth 
program at the current moment is 
a pre-war instituted enterprise, the 
rebuilding of the former home of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne at the Berk- 
shire Music Centre to provide two 


summer practice studios for stu- 
dents at the Berkshire summer 
school. Although Hawthorne lived 


very briefly in the house, he has 
perpetuated its name in his “Tangle- 
Tales” and under its roof 
were written “The Wonder Book,” 
and what will probably remain one 
of the greatest American novels, 
“The House of Seven Gables.” Ac- 
cordingly it is appropriate that this 
should become a permanent shrine. 
The foundations of the old house, 
which burned in 1890, have already 
been excavated; a young architect, 
filled with enthusiasm, is now at 
work on the plans, and we hope to 
dedicate the studios during the 
summer season of 1947. 


Woe dl 


Annual Scholarship Given 


I could not write about the 
Federation’s investment in youth 
without a word of gratitude to Paul 
Lavalle, the distinguished conduc- 
tor, widely known for his Cities 
Service “Highways in Melody” 
program, for the gift of an annual 
$1,500 scholarship to young people 
of student age—16 to 25; in the 
case of veterans, 16 to 27. This is 
the most generous gesture in the 
service of youth yet made by any 
individual to our organization. Mr. 
Lavalle deserves great credit. 

In closing, may I say that our 
greatest service to youth through 
the vears, I believe, have been our 
Young Artist Contests. Those who 
wish to see what our impact upon 
American musical life has been in 
the past decade need only attend our 
biennial convention and witness the 
procession of 13 of our distin- 
guished Young Artist winners who 
will take part to know that our in- 
terest in youth is deep and sincere. 
These young people will contribute 
immeasurably in the years to come 
to the richness of American musical 
life. I am glad the Federation has 
had a share in making this con- 
tribution possible. 
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Grass Roots Symphony 






Chemists and housewives, engineers 


and teachers, executives and laborers 


merge their talents in Charleston’s 


extraordinary community orchestra 


By Frederick J. O. Blachley 


(Additional material gathered by Harry Marlatt) 


tiers hired a kitchen scullion named 

Jean Baptiste Lully who turned out, by 
accident, to be a musician of such stature that 
he became not only a chief glory of the court, 
but also the father of modern French music. 

Unwilling to rely o"p such vagaries of fate 
to build the musical life of their community, 
the people of Charleston, West Virginia, use 
a far more straightforward approach in their 
search for resident musicians— 

“WANTED: Chemical engineers and chem- 
ists who are also symphony musicians. Indus- 
trial positions available with large corporations 
‘and paid symphonic work under Antonio Mo- 
darelli * * * ” 

As this advertisement in the Chemical and 
Engineering News indicates, in Charleston the 
Symphony is not a “long-haired” group set 
apart from the rest of the community. It is of, 
by and for the whole town. This unique mus- 
ical organization represents a cross section of 
a typical American city of about 100,000 people. 
In the orchestra are engineers, doctors, teach- 
ers, secretaries, hotel clerks, businessmen, a 
greenskeeper, sales clerks, also a sprinkling of 
housewives and students. 

With the help of only six full-time local mu- 
sicians and a professional conductor, Charles- 
ton has built a symphony orchestra of 75 mem- 
bers. All the players live and work in the 
Kanawha Valley where Charleston is located. 
In seven years the Symphony, without using 
star soloists, has increased its concert audi- 
ence from 300 to almost 3,000. Each concert of 
a series of five has to given three times to 
enable all the ticket holders to attend. 

Hard-headed business men and industrial 
executives play active parts on orchestra com- 
mittees and work hard to get and keep needed 
players. Local stores, schools and industrial 
plants have contests to see who can give the 
orchestra the best publicity through window 
displays, poster contests and plant magazines. 
The churches, the women’s clubs, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and some of the local 
unions give active support with time, effort 
and money. 

Aided by Patrick Koontz, a lawyer, the 
orchestra was formed in 1939 by William 
Wiant, who was then directing a chemical com- 
pany employees’ band. The first symphony sea- 
son, true to the form set by a number of major 


B ACK in 1646 one of Louis XIV’s cour- 


Antonio Modarelli, conductor, congratulates Silas 
Pickering II, industrial relations director for Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, who was narrator 
for Peter and the Wolf. (Middle) Mrs. Ruth Kahn, 
veteran first violin, with her daughter, a member of 
the flute section, and her son who aspires to the cello. 
(Bottom) Arthur Bega oy Ss engineer, who doubles 
in bass 





orchestras, ended in the red. Then Wiant and 
Koontz enlisted the aid of Dr. C. R. Adams, 
an oral surgeon who was also a musician, 
and Mrs. Helen M. Thompson, a social worker 
who applied her experience to the building of 
solid community support for the orchestra. An 
executive board of 20 members was formed to 
help with the nonmusical part of running the 
symphony. 

When Wiant was drafted into the armed 
forces, Dr. Adams called on Antonio Modarelli, 
leader of the Wheeling, W. Va., Symphony and 
told him of Charleston’s need. Modarelli was 
enthusiastic. 

But he had a great deal more to offer than 
enthusiasm. By experience and conviction he 
was more than amply equipped to help the 
floundering orchestra. 

“Music comes from the people,” Modarelli 
says. “If it doesn’t it’s no good. A group of 
wealthy patrons bring a big name orchestra 
to town. What have you got after the concert ? 
Nothing. The orchestra has played another 
job. It has taken out thousands of dollars. It 
has left only a memory that dies quickly. 

“But if you develop an orchestra in your 
community, you have a lasting source of en- 
joyment. Best of all, you make it worthwhile 
for good musicians to stay in smaller cities. 
These musicians in turn teach younger musi- 
cians. This brings more fun and more interest 
in music to everybody.” 

Further, Modarelli believes that if a great, 
national musical art is to emerge in America 
it must first establish its roots among the peo- 
ple of relatively small communities. “Culture”, 
if it needs be called that, must grow from 
within, he maintains. Never can it be estab- 
lished from an arbitrary pattern set by a lim- 
ited group of intellectuals. 


Modarelli Arrives 


Fitted out with ideas such as these, Moda- 
relli came to Charleston during the 1942-43 
season. He brought with him the knowledge 
gleaned from years of travel and study in Ger- 
many and Russia, where many of his earlier 
works were given first performance, and seven 
years’ experience as conductor of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. 

At the beginning the audiences were small, 
but by the end of that year the Charleston 
Symphony was playing to standing room only. 

Even if the audiences were growing, the 
Symphony wasn’t. Players were badly needed. 
At rehearsals Modarelli had to sing bassoon 
parts, flute cues or third horn harmonies and 
for every concert out-of-town musicians had 
to be hired. It was these out-of-towners who 
caused some of the symphony management’s 
most severe headaches. Transportation to 
Charleston sometimes proved confusing to the 


(Continued on page 250) 
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p efer Warlock and his songs | 


A Musical and 


Psychological Enigma 


By Robert Sabin 


alarmed neighbors, broke into a gas-filled apartment in the Chelsea 


()* the morning of Dec. 17, 1930, London police, summoned by 


district and found the body of Peter Warlock. One of the most 
brilliant musicians of his day and one of the great song writers of all 
time was dead at the tragically early age of 36. But what they could not 
suspect, apart from the mere coincidence of names, was that another being 


was also gone—Philip Heseltine, 
the sensitive poet and idealist who 
had created the sardonic, roistering 
personality of Peter Warlock from 
his own soul. 

Even if he had not left us over 
a hundred songs and a small but 
unique group of chamber and or- 
chestral pieces, Philip Heseltine 
would still have left a mark in his- 
tory. For his life was one of the 
most extraordinary that any artist 
ever led. Luckily an ideal biogra- 
pher, who was both a musician and 
a writer and who had been one of 
his closest friends, was at hand. 
Only four years after Heseltine’s 
death, Cecil Gray wrote his Peter 
Warlock, a Memoir of Philip He- 
seltine (London: Jonathan Cape), 
a deeply moving tribute and an end- 
lessly fascinating character study. 

Nor is this all, for Heseltine was 
himself a distinguished writer. His 
book on Delius (London: John 
Lane, 1923) is in many ways the 
most penetrating portrait of the 
composer. And his portion of that 
remarkable study, Carlo Gesualdo, 
Prince of Venosa, Musician and 
Murderer (New York; Lincoln 
MacVeagh: The Dial Press, 1926) 
written in collaboration with Gray, 
reveals his astounding sympathy 
with the music of the 15th, 16th and 
17th centuries. 


A Creative Musicologist 


Most musicologists are, unfortu- 
nately, scholars rather than artists, 
and they can analyse the music of 
the past far more.successfully than 
they can identify themselves with 
its composers. But Heseltine was 
able to relive the creative urge of 
this music. Many of his loveliest 
songs literally take one back 300 
years. Yet there is no suggestion 
of quaintness about them. On the 
contrary they startle us into the 
realization that there never has been 
“old” music (as Heseltine himself 
argued). Music is always new 
when it is written, and if it is 
good, it loses none of its values 
or freshness with the years. My 
Gostly Fader, Heseltine’s setting of 
an early 15th century rondel attri- 
buted to Charles d’Orléans, though 
saturated with the flavor of the 
period, is just as “modern” as his 
Ha’nacker Mill, of which the poem 
is by Hilaire Belloc. 

The priceless transcriptions of 
pieces originally written for viols 
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and other instruments, the editions 
of Elizabethan, Jacobean and later 
English and French songs, the 
Purcell transcriptions, the Capriol 
Suite—these are only a few of the 
treasures which he left. He knew 
The English Ayre, of which he 
wrote a study, as few musicians 
have known it. Yet his burning en- 
thusiasm for the music of the poly- 
phonic period should not mislead 
us into assuming that his own crea- 
tive genius was a tributary to this 
other side of his nature. The long 
hours spent in the British Museum, 
the painstaking and loving care 
which he devoted to the neglected 
masters of other eras never inter- 
fered with his own work. Some of 
his greatest songs reveal an entire- 
ly different area of consciousness 
and imagination, for example, The 
Fox and The Frostbound Wood, 
to mention only two from his last 


period. 
Psychological Development 


Before taking up the songs them- 
selves, a glance at Heseltine’s life 
and psychological development is 
necessary, for much is explained 
in his music through the tempests 
and transports of his daily exist- 
ence. The following paragraphs are 
based largely on Mr. Gray’s ad- 





Peter Warlock about 


1927 
Pictures from Peter 
Warlock: A Memoir 


Philip Heseltine by 
Cecil Gray (Jonathan 
ape, London, 1934) 


mirable book, supplemented by in- 
formation from one or two people 
who knew the composer both as 
Philip Heseltine and as Peter War- 
lock, the alter ego which super- 
seded his other personality with 
increasing momentum after 1921. 
The writer would also like to ac- 
knowledge his gratitude to Clifford 
McCormick, a confirmed Warlock- 
ian, who set him upon the track of 
many of the lesser known songs 
several years ago and who had no 
trouble in persuading him of the 
fascination of this strange and in- 
comparable music. 

Philip Heseltine was born (of 
all places) in the Savoy Hotel in 
London, on Oct. 30, 1894. His 
father died when he was only two 
years old, and his mother, who re- 
married, provided him with what 
would be considered the best school- 
ing by conventionally minded per- 
sons. He attended a_ boarding 
school and in 1908 went to Eton, 
where he remained until 1911. An 

extremely — sensi- 

os tive and intellec- 

tually gifted child. 
he suffered all of 
the pangs which 
so often afflict a 
boy left fatherless 
at an early age 
and exposed to 
the far from ten- 
der mercies of 
less perceptive 
schoolmates. At 
Eton, to which he 
later referred as a 
scholastic sau- 


ome 


Philip Heseltine 
(Peter Warlock) 
about 1915. On his 
right is Jacob Epstein 
and on his left Hon. 
Evan Morgan, later 
Lord Tredegar 






sage machine, he was put into a class 
of boys far inferior to him in mental 
development and the effects upon 
him were deplorable. He wrote to 
a friend years afterward: “Indeed, 
the iron entered into my soul, and 
that at fifteen years of age. The 
harm was that it broke the con- 
tinuity of my development.” 


No better comment upon the psy- 
chological after effects of these 
early humiliations exists than the 
fact that the following passage from 
Francis Thompson’s Essay on Shel- 
ley was marked by Heseltine in his 
own copy: “That he (Shelley) es- 
caped for the most part bodily viol- 
ence is nothing to the purpose. It 
is the petty malignant annoyance 
recurring hour by hour, day by day, 
month by month, until its accumula- 
tion becomes an agony; it is this 
which is the most terrible weapon 
that boys have against their fel- 
low boy, who is powerless to shun 
it because, unlike the man, he has 
virtually no privacy. His is the 
torture which the ancients used, 
when they anointed their victim 
with honey and exposed him naked 
to the restless fever of the flies. 
He is a little St. Sebastian, sinking 
under the incessant flight of shafts 
which skilfully avoid the vital 
parts.” 


School Problems 


The self-doubt and the moods of 
despair which tormented Heseltine 
in his maturity and led to his crea- 
tion of the exuberant, self-confident 
and almost savagely aggressive per- 
sonality of Peter Warlock were ob- 
viously sown in his school days. 
The picture was not wholly black, 
however, and on the surface, young 
Philip must have seemed as bright 
and happy as the vast majority of 
his fellows. He met at Eton a 
sympathetic friend and _ teacher, 
Colin Taylor, to whom he later 
wrote some magnificent letters in- 
cluded by Mr. Gray in the memoir 
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Jack Barsby (Prudential Family Hour) 


"Family Hour’ on the terrace: Risé Stevens with her husband and young son, Nicky Artur Rubinstein with his family at their home in Los Angeles 


(left to right), Eva, Aniela Rubinstein, Mr. Rubinstein, 
Aline and Paul 
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Official Australian Photo 


Hephzibah Menuhin Nicholas bathes her sons Konrod and Marston at her home, 
Terrinallum, a 3,000-acre sheep station in the Western District of Victoria, Australia 





Ben Greenhaus 


Gerald Warburg plays for an interested class—Mrs. Warburg and 
their children 








Descending scale: Richard Tucker awaits (Above, left) Robert Casadesus coaches his elder son, Jean, who is carrying on the tradition of a musician in every generation. 
his son at the bottom (Center) Nadine Conner's young daughter reaches for a high ax. (Right) Joseph Schuster serenades his young son John on 
his birthday 
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Max Reichmann 


Life with Mama (left to right): Kiki, Ernesto and 
Miliza Korjus Mr. and Mrs. Jussi Bjoerling and their children (left to right), Lars, Ann-Charlotte and Anders 
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The piano is momentarily in the back- 
ground for Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Foster 
and offspring 





Ben Greenhaus 
Harry Davis brings his son to the piano early 





Ruggiero Ricci with his two red-haired daughters, 
Riana and Rosalin 








Raoul Jobin takes his daughter, (Above, left) Mr. and Mrs. Emile Baume and their daughter, Graziella; (center) Vivienne Simon with her husband, Elliott 
Frances, for a pleasant ride Bowden, and their two-month-old son, Jonathan; (right) Mr. and Mrs. Franz Allers and Carolyn 
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STAMP COLLECTING 


for 


Musicians 


Only 


F the nine Muses represented 
() on world stamps, Euterpe, 

who “hath the power to 
soothe the savage breast,” is only 
surpassed in frequency by Clio, of 
History. Can it be that P. O. de- 
partments believe Congreve’s old 
saw, by implication, can quiet the 
wrath of unsatisfied customers? Be 
that as it may, practically the entire 
field of music is covered on postage 
stamps—numerous portraits of com- 
posers, a wide selection of instru- 
ments, pictures from opera, and bars 
from national anthems, rhapsodies 
and symphonies. 

From a survey of the 41 countries 
that have and are issuing musical 
stamps some interesting conclusions 
may be drawn. With the exception 
of two from the Dutch Indies, no 
stamps from the Orient carry any 
reference to music. This is a great 
pity for the unusual instruments of 
China and Japan would make excel- 
lent subjects for stamps. 

From Africa come four stamps 
only, presenting native drummers 
from Spanish Guinea and Somali 
Coast, native musicians (Arab) 
from Tripolitania and flutes from 
the Congo. 

Latin-American countries offer 
national anthems, a pianist, several 
composers and instruments. This is 
certainly meager recognition of 
their wealth of native music and 
characteristic instruments. 

The five stamps issued by the 
United States portraying the com- 
posers Foster, Sousa, Herbert, Mac- 
Dowell and Nevin are our total 
gifts to the Muse. However, a new 
stamp to commemorate Francis 
Scott Key is at present being con- 
templated. 

The wealth of musical stamps 
comes from countries in Europe, 
particularly France, Italy and Ger- 
many. Great Britain is conspicu- 
ous by its total lack of contributions 
due to the fact that the only sub- 
jects used on its postage are por- 
traits of the reigning house. Elim- 





Survey discloses that forty-nine 
composers, scenes from opera, music 
excerpts and bizarre instruments appear 


on the world’s 


by Mildred Kriegbaum 


inating Great Britain and the 
Orient for reasons previously dis- 
cussed, there appears to be a corre- 
lation between the cultural level of 
a country and its use of music on 
stamps. Primitive countries would 
hardly be expected to issue quanti- 
ties of such stamps which the sur- 
vey proves to be true. On the other 
hand, older European countries with 
their rich heritage in music have 
drawn generously on this source for 
subject material and are well repre- 
sented. 

Music speaks an_ international 
language as any concert, radio or 
symphony program testifies. Thére- 
fore it is a fitting tribute to com- 
memorate a musician by placing his 
portrait or excerpts from his works 
on postage stamps which reach all 
corners of the globe. Of the older 
and well known composers, 49 ap- 
pear on stamps. 


Fifteen Instruments Shown 


Though composers are more often 
featured, instruments have by no 
means been neglected. Fifteen types 
have been used either as the main 
subject or as a part of the design. 
In fact, the first stamp to show 
music in any form pictured an in- 
strument, the post horn. The stamp 
was issued by Hanover in 1859 
when postage stamps were still 
young and any subject was an inno- 
vation. This special idea of a post 
horn on a postage stamp proved to 
be a highly popular and appropriate 
combination. It is an unusually 
picturesque and graceful instrument 
which lends itself easily to a well- 
balanced design. Twelve countries 
have used it in some form. Several 
show the postilion blowing the horn 
to announce the arrival of the mail. 
Its latest appearance is on a stamp 
from Poland issued in 1946. 

Other instruments range from the 
legendary Pipes-of-Pan from Italy 
to the very attractive and up-to-the- 
minute stamps from Argentina 
showing phonograph records. A 


philatelic issues 


few countries feature native instru- 
ments. Besides those mentioned 
from Africa are a quena from Peru 
and some zithers trom North In- 
germanland (a short time refugee 
from the Soviet Union). Stradi- 
varius, tuning one of his famous 
violins, is another important addi- 
tion to instrumental stamps. 

Supplementing composers and in- 
struments the survey offers about 
three dozen stamps paying miscel- 
laneous tributes to the muse. There 
are some featuring a few bars of 
national anthems, sometimes with 
words as on the Bolivian stamp, 
“To die, rather than to live as 
slaves”. Eight countries have per- 
petuated their anthems on stamps. 

The most expensive buy in phila- 
telic music is the souvenir sheet is- 
sued by Czechoslovakia in 1935-to 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
their National Anthem. The sheet 
contains fifteen stamps with music 
and words of the song appearing 
above and below the stamps. This 
sheet was mentioned over the radio 
by Risé Stevens as the pet in her 
stamp collection. The sheet is avail- 
able in claret or blue—if anyone is 
interested—at $30 and $50 respec- 
tively. 

Brazil has a neat set of stamps: 
two with portraits of Gomez and 
the other two with bars from his 
ever popular “Il Guarany”, based 
on Brazilian Indian themes. France, 
Germany, and Italy each have a 
stamp to symbolize music. Three 
buildings devoted to the art are the 
Queen Elizabeth Musical Chapel in 
Belgium, the Concert Hall in Leip- 
zig, where Mendelssohn once con- 
ducted, and the Tchaikovsky Mu- 
seum in Russia. 

While there is nothing obviously 
musical on the Nibelungen Issue 
from Austria (1926), those inter- 
ested in opera lore will find them 
most interesting. They show six 
scenes from the saga: Siegfried and 
the Dragon, Gunther’s Voyage to 
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Reeital 


HE clock strikes 8:30. It 

! may mark just another eve- 

ning hour for you and me, 
but for many a musician that half- 
hour bell may symbolize a destiny 
as inexorable as the skein of Fate 
which the three Norns wind in 
Wagner’s Gotterdammerung. 

A stroll down the avenue at con- 
cert time reveals that business is 
brisk these days on 57th Street at 
Seventh Avenue, at 123 West 43rd 
Street or around the corner at 
Times or Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall. The crowds jostle the lady 
with the pink hollyhock on her 
black net pancake hat, who holds 
on tightly to her topknot as she 
tries to get by the ticket taker in 
time to hear the first group. A 
frequent concert goer, she knows 
that after the concert has begun 
only critics are allowed into the 
hall until the first number or group 
is completed. 

Energetic students cluster in 
multiples discussing the relative 
merits of the young debutant or the 
established artist of distinction, 
whoever is to be heard that night. 

And, up in the artist’s room, at 
either Carnegie or Town Hall, the 
performer of the evening may be 
pacing the floor, talking over last 
minute details, trying out a scale 
on the piano, exercising the throat 
muscles, reclining on the couch— 
or sewing, as is one famous singer’s 
pleasure. 

From the tyro to the world fa- 
mous, each is probably having his 
small or great crisis of nerves. 
Artists do not give New York re-, 
citals primarily for pleasure, but for 
the best possible press criticisms. 
The strain is hard on both the fam- 
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‘The How and Why 
of a New York 


Obstacles on the road 
to success discussed by 


a metropolitan critic 


ous and the unknown. The great or 
the established artist of distinction 
wishes to maintain or better his pre- 
vious notices. The debut performer 
yearns for the “rave” notice which 
will shoot him into the limelight 
and probably mean open sesame 
into a manager’s list and a chance 
for a big career. 


Perhaps the most nervous of all 
is the musician who has given a 
previous New York recital with re- 
sulting “bad” notices. He has two 
strikes against him. Living down 
an unfavorable first impression is 
harder than starting out fresh. 


It’s a Gamble! 


The gambler who’ watches the 
roulette wheel at Monte Carlo is 
no less concerned about where the 
whirling disc will stop than the ar- 
tist who feverishly hopes that his 
sum of talent, training and experi- 
encé will make him hit the critical 
jackpot “that” night. All the clash- 
ing forces of a drama are inherent 
in a New York recital. It’s a one 
night shot—if it fails there is no 
second night in which to improve 
the show. 


The suspense preceding the en- 
trance of the artist onto the stage, 
the building of climax during the 
program, the reaction of the audi- 
ence, the contrast of sold-out houses 
with the sparsely filled hall of the 
unknown debut, the felicitations of 
friends backstage after the event is 
over, the restless night until the 
morning newspapers appear, and 
the subsequent triumph or let down 
depending on the temperature of the 
reviews—all this has the elements 
of a movie thriller. 
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A case like that of Maryla Jonas 
who was unheralded before her 
Carnegie debut and awoke to find 
herself acclaimed as a sensation is 
a tremendous stimulus to the young 
hopeful. It can happen once; so the 
belief is strengthened that it can 
happen again. And the encourag- 
ing thing is that it has. Other 
artists through receiving critical 
approbation have found themselves 
after a debut on a higher profes- 
sional level the following season 
through the bookings a manager 
could contract for them on the 
strength of their press. The vast 
majority, however, win no such pot 
of gold. 

In Jonas’ case, the success story 
was especially dramatic because she 
was a foreigner, a Polish refugee 
who had experienced tragedy and 
who came to the United States via 
South America only three weeks 
before her concert. 

One fascination of the recital 
business is that an exciting suc- 
cess may occur when least expected. 
Maggie Teyte, over 50 and absent 
from this country for more than 25 
years, sold out Town Hall for three 
consecutive concerts the day after 
tickets went on sale. Giuseppe De- 
Luca at 70 has sold out Town Hall 
several times recently. His voice 
and artistry intact, the Italian bari- 
tone remains a big box office attrac- 
tion. 

Is it right that so much signifi- 
cance should be attached to a New 
York recital, asks many a musi- 
cian? 

The answer is linked up with 
many factors including the man- 
agers. In essence, the problem in- 
volves the science as well as the 
practical organization of sales in 
this country. 

A mature performing musician of 
“serious” music in the majority of 
cases has two possible avenues of 
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employment open—giving concerts 
and teaching. Many artists of un- 
usual distinction adjust themselves 
to the compromise concert career in 
the sense that they give a yearly 
New York recital, play occasional 
concerts out of New York and de- 
vote the rest of their time to in- 
structing those less well equipped 
than themselves. 


A Near Must 


These artists may get excellent 
press notices when they appear in 
New York; but even with these 
talismen, the undertaking of a con- 
cert career is a precarious business. 
Therefore, because of various fac- 
tors involved, they make the de- 
cision not to depend on earning a 
living from concerts alone. 

For the artist who does seek such 
a career, a successful New York re- 
cital is a near must. Occasionally 
singers such as Vivian Della Chiesa, 
famed by radio, or others operati- 
cally glamorous through being in 
the Metropolitan, have become box 
office attractions without a New 
York recital. Even to the operatic 
singer, however, a successful re- 
cital is a great help. Helen Trau- 
bel was a success at the Metropoli- 
tan, but it was after her distin- 
guished New York recital that she 
became outstanding as a concert 
singer. Jennie Tourel is another 
example. Operatic stars may not 
be so skilled in the subtler art of 
Lieder singing, but if they can ac- 
complish a good recital, a manager 
has an easier time in his selling 
job because his proof through New 
York critical notices accompanies 
his visit to the local manager. 

If you are contemplating the 
plunge—a debut in Carnegie, Town, 
Times or Carnegie Chamber Music 
Halls (the four used almost exclu- 
sively by recitalists wishing the 
New York metropolitan press to 
attend) what must you consider? 

First, face the inevitable—the 
question of money. If you contract 
with a reputable concert bureau to 
manage the recital (the simplest 
procedure), the relative costs in- 
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INETY or more years ago 

my grandfather, Charles Cal- 

lahan Perkins, composed a 
symphony. In an account of this 
work published by. a Boston news- 
paper of that time, one of the main 
themes was a pleased surprise that 
an American had been able to write 
a symphony at all. 

That surprise, of course, has been 
out of date for many decades; 
American composers have long 
ceased to be a rare phenomenon in 
the orchestral field. Each season 
finds quite a few of them bowing 
on the platforms of our principal 
concert halls after performances of 
their music. This does not mean, 
however, that the present repre- 
sentation of American works in the 
programs of our orchestras is suf- 
ficient to satisfy either our com- 
posers or others interested in the 
welfare and progress of American 
music. 

What an American composer is 
thinking about, as he bows to an 
audience in Carnegie Hall, for in- 
stance, is something which only he 
can reveal, but it is quite possible 
that he is wondering first whether 
the applause indicated that the 
audience really liked his work, or 
is merely being polite, and next, 
what will be the future of this 
particular composition. Will he be 
called upon to bow again after 
future performances of the same 
work in this and other halls? Will 
this work be heard again next sea- 
son, and the season after that? 
Will it be heard so often, and in so 
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Emerge in 22-year 


Survey of performanees 


By Francis D. Perkins 


many places, that he will no longer 
bother about attending—and will it 
go on being heard long after his 
obituary has been published ? 

It is unlikely that the status of 
American music in the orchestral 
world will be considered as entirely 
satisfactory until a good-sized con- 
tingent of American works is in- 
cluded in the standard repertoire— 
that is, until a substantial number 
of such works are played at fairly 
frequent or regular intervals over 
a long span of time, so that the 
appearance of each one of them in 
a symphonic program is regarded 
as a matter of course. 

Catalogue Began in 1924 

Have any American works yet 
achieved this happy state? To 
answer this question adequately on 
a national scale would be an exact- 
ing undertaking, requiring a size- 
able research and statistical staff. 
But, so far as New York is con- 
cerned, a partial answer can be ob- 
tained by referring to a card cata- 
logue of orchestral works which the 
music department of the Herald 
Tribune started in 1924, and has 
been carrying on ever since. Its 
purpose is to list public perform- 
ances given in the borough of 
Manhattan by large professional 
orchestras. The concerts of the 
National Orchestral Association’s 
advanced students, those given by 
W.P.A. orchestras and, up through 
1942, the instrumental works played 
in the Metropolitan Opera’s Sun- 
day concerts, have been included, 
but not children’s and young peo- 
ple’s concerts and last spring’s 
Carnegie “Pop” series. Despite the 
risk and the probability of statistical 
and mathematical errors and omis- 
sions, a summary of what this 
catalogue reveals in regard to 
American music can give at least 
a rough idea of how many works 
have been played in Manhattan’s 
orchestral programs during 22 
years; how many performances they 
have received and how many of 
them have enjoyed long-term so- 
journs inthe active orchestral list. 

But, before diving into these 
statistics, we meet a familiar ques- 
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tion: whom are we to regard as 
American composers? In applying 
this label to foreign-born composers 
now living here, distinctions must 
be made along possibly arbitrary 
lines. For the purposes of this essay, 
foreign-born composers are con- 
sidered as American if they have 
lived here for many years, or have 
developed their style or pursued a 
substantial and significant portion 
of their careers in this country. 

Having disposed of the necessary 
apologies and explanations, we can 
now take our statistical plunge. The 
total American record disclosed by 
the catalogue is numerically im- 
posing: 1,630 performances and 
1,317 productions of 716 works or 
excerpts by 237 composers between 
Oct. 1, 1924, and the end of 1946. 
A set of performances of a work 
in one orchestra’s various subscrip- 
tion series within a single season, 
or in a repeated Stadium program, 
is counted here as a single produc- 
tion. One reason for this distinction 
is that a work which four 
performances in four seasons, for 
instance, has fared better than a 
work which runs through four Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony series within 
one series, and then is never heard 
again. 

Of these 237 composers, the fol- 
lowing 43, a little less than one fifth 
of the total, scored ten or more 
performances. Of the figures at- 
tached to each name, the first is the 
number of works or excerpts pre- 
sented; the second, the number of 

(Continued on page 282) 
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Dear Musical America: 


One of my imps reports that the 
Griller String Quartet, British 
chamber music sensemble, is at pres- 
ent back in this country for a trans- 
continental tour, the first appear- 
ance here of these musicians since 
1939, 

Several facts contribute to make 
the organization comprised of the 
Messrs. Griller, O’Brien, Burton 
and Hampton something other than 
ordinary. In the first place the 
quartet is unsubsidized and entirely 
self-supporting—a phenomenon al- 
most unheard of in chamber music 
circles. Next may be said that the 
personnel of the group has remained 
unchanged throughout the 17 years 
of its existence, an unusual record 
in these days of flux and change. 

But the quartet’s chief pride is 
the valuable instruments the players 
own. Mr. Griller, for instance, has 
two violins, a Guarnerius dated 
1639 and an Amati, 1654, in addi- 
tion to a collection of 12 rare bows. 
The Stradivarius of the collection 
belongs to Jack O’Brien, second 
violin, whose instrument dates from 
1694, Philip Burton plays a viola 
made by Antonius and Hieronymus 
Amati which was completed in 
1626. Also made by the Amatis is 
Colin Hampton’s cello, a particu- 
larly fine example of the maker’s 
art. Incidentally, during the war 
the ensemble was known as the offi- 
cial quartet of the RAF. 

* * * 

While Nikita Magaloff, pianist, 
attended a recent concert given by 
Joseph Szigeti in the Frick Museum 
his car was broken open and a 
large wardrobe case, containing his 
full dress suit was stolen. Faced 
with a number of eastern engage- 
ments including an appearance in 
Carnegie Hall, Mr. Magaloff was 
forced to rent white tie and tails 
because of the shortage in the sale- 
able supply. 

The pianist has illustrious com- 
pany in his dilemma. One of my 
imps just reminded me that Schu- 
bert once went to hear one of his 
own works in the Theater an der 
Wien and sat in the gallery with 
his friend .Hiittenbrenner because 


he had no suitable clothes to wear. 
At the conclusion of the work the 
audience thundered applause and 
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called loudly for the composer who 
refused to make an appearance on 
the stage because of his apparel. 

Legend has it that Brahms was 
troubled when he conducted the 
premiere of his Violin Concerto by 
a loose suspender button which 
threatened disaster at any moment 
and Beethoven attended the pre- 
miere of his Ninth Symphony in a 
disreputably taggy suit which he 
explained “would not be noticed” 
as he intended to enter and leave 
the theatre while the lights were 
lowered. 

* * * 

All pianists have at one time or 
another visualized themselves really 
finishing off a recital with a bang 
—practically beating the piano 
down to its knees, and the public 
cheering. Playing in Washington 
recently, Maryla Jonas came very 
close to accomplishing both. She 
had the audience all right, but not 
yet the piano. However, it hap- 
pened during her playing of the 
last number on her program, Cho- 
pin’s Grande Polonaise, Op. 44. 
Fairly towards the end, a string in 
the bass broke. The clatter set up 


sounded something like several 
pianos and several harpsichords 
going all at once. Repeatedly 


called out for encores, Miss Jonas 
won herself another ovation from 
the public when she calmly pulled 
out the string, wound it up around 
the top of the piano board and 
calmly went through three encores, 
all picked out to stay as much in 
the treble as possible. 

x * * 


An addition to my Where-Have- 
We-Heard-That-Before Department 
comes to me in the mail from Mary 
Dann of Bradford, Penna. It speaks 
eloquently for itself. 

“A Mr. J. J. Jones recently re- 
ceived a bill from his plumber for 
an intricate repair job done on the 
kitchen sink. For refusing to pay 
this bill Mr. Jones gave the follow- 
ing reasons. We can readily ynder- 
stand his taking this attitude and 
sympathize with him in his indigna- 
tion. We quote Mr. Jones: 


“1.) Such a gift as plumbing 
belongs to the world and should 
not be withheld for selfish reasons 
like money. 2.) Plumbers ought 
to be glad of the opportunity to 
gain more experience by working 
on our pipes. 3.) Plumbers are so 
wrapped up in their art they don’t 
realize that the rest of us live in a 
practical world and have to pay 
our gas bill, food, heat, light, etc. 
4.) If I had his talent I would 
count it a privilege to go around 
fixing other people’s pipes (for 
nothing). 5.) What gets me is this 
business of a plumbers’ union. 
Imagine trying to drag the art of 
plumbing down to the level of 
organized labor! 6.) Anyhow, 
plumbing is something we can do 
without if these plumbers persist 
in charging for their services’ ”. 


That second chorus does ring 
familiar, at least to your friend. 
* ak * 


Last Jan. 30, Doris Doe added 
another experience to her list. As 
a dinner guest, prior to singing for 
the March of Dimes Ball at the St. 
George Hotel in Brooklyn, Miss 
Doe was asked to sing by her old 
friend, Jerry Baker. She did some 
fast thinking and agreed to sing if 
every person in the restaurant con- 
tributed one dollar to the March 
of Dimes. Miss Doe quickly col- 
lected $100 and kept her part of the 
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"This is the atomic — not atonal —era, Mr. Pinkus!"’ 


bargain. Later, at the March of 
Dimes gathering, after her regular 
group of songs, Miss Doe related 
her earlier experience of the eve- 
ning, repeated her song and collect- 
ed $1,000. 

* * * 

Ezio Pinza enjoys a joke on 
himself as well as on the next fel- 
low. (See page 17 for confirmation 
of the distinguished bass-baritone’s 
sense of humor.) On a recent tour 
he inspected the hall in a small 
western town in which he was to 
sing a few hours later, and of 
course, tested the piano for its qual- 
ity and condition. He found the 
instrument to be in excellent shape 
except that it was tuned a half tone 
above usual pitch. “I can use this 
piano,” he told the custodian of the 
hall, “but it will have to be low- 
ered a bit.” He then set out to find 
a piano tuner. Returning to the 
hall a couple of hours later with 
the tuner, Mr. Pinza announced 
that he had brought the man to 
work on the piano. “Oh, we have 
already taken care of that,” the 
custodian told him proudly. “I for- 
got to ask how much you wanted 
it lowered, but I figured two inches 
would be about right. Sure hated 
to saw off the legs, but we’re so 
happy to have you singing here 
that we’d do almost anything to 
help you.” 

x * * 

Add to your collection of news- 
paper misprints (which probably 
contains the classic about the battle- 
scared or bottle-scarred veteran), 








Lauritz Melchior views his broken toe 


that by a San Diego newspaper 
which, in reviewing a recital by 
Hollace Shaw, soprano, remarked 
that she sang the aria from Thomas’ 
Mignon, Jesus Titania. 

e-« Ss 

So you'd like to be an opera star, 
huh? You think it’s glamorous, 
do you? Well, do you know what’s 
involved in living through a single 
opera season here in New York? 
[ am going to give you only one ex- 
ample of what can happen to you if 
you belong to that glittering ag- 
gregation called the Metropolitan 
Opera. This is the season for cold 
germs and always about this time 
the management gets that frantic 
look and the singers creep about the 
corridors, harassed and_ hopeful. 
Here’s what happened within five 
days recently. 

Bidu Sayao got sick. Young 
Florence Quartararo stepped in and 
sang Violetta Wednesday night. 
Ditto Licia Albanese. Ditto Quar- 
tararo Friday afternoon. Thursday 
night, meanwhile, the Tristan cast 
was plagued. Fritz Busch was out. 
Woligang Martin in. Helen Trau- 
bel had throat trouble, so did Lau- 
ritz Melchios. Astrid Varnay had 
to dress in Isolde’s costume and 
wait in the wings in case Miss 
Traubel couidn’t go on. But she 
did. So Varnay went home, un- 
sung. But—here’s the rub. Var- 
nay was in the midst of Meister- 
singer rehearsals and had to sing 
the part for the first time Saturday 
night. It was a strain. 

Equally under strain was Jussi 
Bjoerling, who was called down to 
rehearse Friday with Dorothy Kir- 
sten in case Bidu Sayao couldn’t 
sing in the Saturday afternoon 
Romeo. This was lost motion: 
Sayao sang. Then on Monday night 
the doctor and Set Svanholm were 
called simultaneously — Lauritz 
Meichior broke his toe in a fall 
from the table where he was poised 
triumphantly, Sigmund’s sword in 
hand. Here’s where a heroic tenor 
proved really heroic—he held on to 
the note he was singing in spite of 
losing the sword, and almost losing 
a toe. After having a splint put on 
and catching his breath, Melchior 
went on for the second act. That’s 
a singer’s life. Still want to be 
one? I thought so. Your 


—— 















S. Hurok 


HILE concert managements 

continue to expand their cata- 
logues of attractions, the exclusive “S. 
Hurok presents” label will appear as 
heretofore over a limited, but select, 
list of names. Just two artists have 
been added to the Hurok roster for 
next season. They are the sensational 
San Francisco soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Florence Quartararo, 
and Lawrence Winters, whose warm 
baritone voice is currently heard in the 
GI musical hit, Call Me Mister. 

Miss Quartararo’s recent Met. per- 
formance as Desdemona in place of 
Stella Roman made the New York 
Times’ Howard Taubman recall an- 
other American girl “with enchant- 
ment in her throat. That was Rosa 
Ponselle,” he wrote, “and it would not 
be surprising if this girl were to go as 
far.” Winters, who has been stopping 
the show nightly in Call Me Mister, 
will leave in May to prepare for a con- 
cert tour next season. He previously 
appeared in Porgy and Bess and as 
soloist with Leopold Stokowski and 
the NBC Symphony. 

One of the non-musical pleasures of 
the season was the moving Christmas 
article on Marian Anderson which 
appeared in Time magazine. Com- 
menting on the piece, publisher James 


A. Linen reported that “seldom, if 
ever, has a story in Time evoked such 
a wide and warm reponse”. Hundreds 
of readers hailed the feature as “a 
moving and beautifully expressed trib- 
ute to Marian Anderson and Negro 
Americans”. Miss Anderson, to quote 
Mr. Linen, “a great singer and a great 
Christian”, is still unable to fulfill the 
demands of the numerous cities which 
clamor for her appearance each year. 
She will make a tour of Central 
America this spring. 

For the first time since the war 
Artur Rubinstein will make an Euro- 
pean tour. Starting in September, his 
three-month itinerary will take him to 
England, France, Beigium, Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries. When 
he returns to the United States next 
November he will celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of his first reappearance 
in this country in 1937 after an ex- 
tended absence. 

This season his two Carnegie Hall 
recitals and three concerts with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony were com- 
pletely sold out. His last recital on 
Feb. 33 had the S. R. O. sign out for 
ten weeks. In addition to his current 
extensive tour the noted pianist will 
be seen in the soon-to-be-released mo- 
tion-picture Carnegie Hall. 


Another Hurok artist appearing in 
this movie is one of America’s busiest 
tenors, Jan Peerce. Besides his Met- 
ropolitan Opera appearances Peerce 
has been heard on numerous radio 
programs and on a transcontinental 
concert tour. The highlight of his 
activities was his performance as AIl- 
fredo in the Toscanini broadcast of 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Marks Levine, vice-president of National 
Concert and Artists Corporation and 
director of NCAC Concert Division 


“We are Riding Wave 
of Prosperity” 


By Marks LEvINE 


EAR MusIcaL AMERICA: 

Another year has rolled around 
and again that annual “classic” the 
MusicaL America Special Issue is 
about to go to press. And again you 
have asked me to join the other man- 
agers in giving you a resume of “pro- 
found prognostications” for the delec- 
tation or perhaps bewilderment of 
your thousands of readers. Well, what 
can I say that will not be said by 
dozens of other national and _ local 
managers from all over the country? 
If that is what you want, I can sum 
it up in one short sentence, namely: 
“We are still riding the wave of na- 
tional prosperity induced by the war, 
there is no sign of any major abate- 
ment and may we ride this wave musi- 
cally and otherwise for many years to 
come !” 

But if you will allow me, I will let 
all the other managers cite figures, 
percentages, bookings, past achieve- 
ments, future expectations, etc., etc., 
because those things are bound to 
sound all alike, with just a change in 
cast. What I would like to do is to 
take a look at the over-all picture as 
far as musical opportunity for our 
young talent is concerned. Let us ex- 
amine one very interesting fact. We 
are a country of nearly 150 million 
souls. We have created the greatest, 
most prosperous, most developed, most 
freedom-loving nation in the world. 
We have unlimited resources, a great 
part of which is spent on cultural ac- 
tivities. In the last 20 years or so 
many institutions have been endowed 
for the teaching of music and related 
subjects. And yet the recent contest 
conducted by the Rachmaninoff Fund, 
of which I have the honor of being a 
member, has resulted in a depressing 
lack of first-rank pianistic material. 
This is not because we do not have 
the talent. We must have it. It is in- 
conceivable that among millions of 
students, only 75 applied for the con- 
test, 35 finally entered, only one re- 
gional winner emerged, only two final- 
ists were accepted, and only two more 
were given honorable mention. True, 
the standards were unusually high, 
but so are our educational standards, 
and we must have hundreds of poten- 
tial talents among the millions in- 
cluded in the melting pot of our great 
population. I maintain that the chief 
reason for the above-mentioned result 
lies in the tempo and creed of our en- 
tire national life. We (I mean our 
company) manage about 110 New 
York concerts this season. If we sub- 
tract the established artists and 

(Continued on page 108) 


Alfred H. Morton, president of National 
Concert and Artists Corporation 


NCAC Expands 
To Introduce New 
Musicians 


. By Avrrep H. Morton 


7OW in our sixth year of constant 

and unremitting service not only 
to those world-renowned artists who 
have long been the proudest ornaments 
of the concert and operatic stage, but 
to hitherto unknown young artists, 
NCAC is justifiably proud of its 
unique record of achievement in every 
field of entertainment. In concert, in 
opera, in the theatre, movies, radio 
and television, NCAC has broadened 
and expanded its endeavors to intro- 
duce new young American or Euro- 
pean artists to the widest possible 
audience and to enrich the scope of 
activities of those artists who have 
long enjoyed the highest acclaim in 
this country and abroad. 

One of the greatest single achieve- 
ments of NCAC in the field of con- 
cert management has been its constant 
campaign to bring good music to all 
cities, large or small, throughout the 
United States. By means of our or- 
ganized audience plan, carried out 
through the Civic Music Association, 
the first organized audience plan in 
our country, NCAC has brought to 
hundreds of towns and cities which 
otherwise would not have had them, 
the finest talent that the music world 
has to offer. Organized in 1921, the 
Civic Music Association, stronger and 
more active today than ever before, 
looks forward to increasingly far- 
reaching service both to artists and to 
audiences throughout the country. To- 
day, in the second season since the 
end of the war, we are proud of the 
results of our policy of making musi- 
cal America a geographical fact, ex- 
tending from Atlantic to Pacific, from 
Canada to Mexico. 

NCAC has long been distinguished 
for its interest in development of new 
talent; each year 25 to 30% of the 
artists on its list are newcomers whose 
talents in many cases have been “dis- 
covered” by us and whose first pro- 
fessional activities we have guided. 

That a large percentage of these 
young artists go on to win laurels in 
concert, opera, radio and the theatre 
each year is a record NCAC is justly 
proud of. Veterans of World War II 
have resumed their interrupted con- 
cert careers with brilliant results. The 
enormously successful European tours 
of many of our artists, together with 
our importation from abroad of those 
European artists who should be heard 
in this country insures a vital factor 
in world peace which the statesmen 
sometimes overlook; the sharing of 
cultural treasure for the greater en- 
richment of all. It would be cultural 
(Continued on page 108) 





O. O: Bottorff, president of Civic Con- 
cert Service, Inc., and vice-president of 
National Concert and Artists Corporation 


Civic Concert Service 


URING the past year, which was 

the 26th annual season for Civic 
Concert Service, Inc., mew records 
were established for organizing and 
servicing Civic Music Associations, 
according to O. O. Bottorff, its pres- 
ident. This included a new high in 
membership budgets, number of asso- 
ciations operating, a larger number of 
engagements for artists and a con- 
sequent larger staff of field represen- 
tatives and office personnel. 


Mr. Bottorff observed: “Fourteen 
years ago Civic Music began a na- 
tional upward trend that has never 
stopped. In that period no more than 
a half-dozen Associations have ceased 
to function, and these only because 
they were in localities lacking suf- 
ficient potential. In the same period 
of time, healthy new Associations 
have been created in such numbers 
that this factor, plus increased mem- 
bership budgets in old Associations, 
has more than quadrupled the national 
volume of Civic Music. 

“The year just closed represents 
the greatest annual increase in our 
history. We were scarcely prepared 
for the year-end figures which re- 
vealed 72% of all Civic Music Asso- 
ciations operating at auditorium capa- 
city with waiting lists. This increase 
in enrollment of members has resulted 
in the booking of more concerts per 
Association until now the figure rep- 
resenting the average number of con- 
certs per season stands at 5.8. 

“Our emphasis has been placed on 
rendering not only good campaign 
service, but also year-round service to 
established Associations, many of 
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Columbia Sees Public 


Interest Expanding 


TS call for good music through- 
out the entire post-war world is 
extraordinary, according to Columbia 
Concerts Inc. The figures are so 
impressive, the territory involved so 
widespread, that there is excellent 
reason to believe, say the executives 
of the company, that the “boom” of 
the past few years was not merely the 
result of general prosperity but rep- 
resented in great measure a permanent 
expansion of public interest in good 
music. 

The development of the Latin- 
American market, the new interest of 
Australia in American artists—fanned 
by the influx of American soldiers and 
ideas during the war—the reopening 
of Great Britain and most of the 
European continent to musical com- 
mence, has created a demand so great 
that the supply of artists is hardly 
equal to it. “Seasons” in the old sense 
have vanished. On Columbia Con- 
certs’ books, concert engagements 
cover the entire world. 

_In this country, particularly, more 
cities are hearing good music than 


Lawrence Evans, Vice President 


ever before. The growth in audiences 
springs from many sources. During 
the war a new public was recruited 
from factory and defense workers 
making big money who were able to 
hear concert and opera performances 
for the first time, from men in uni- 
form introduced to “longhair” music 
by USO Camp-Shows, from ordinary 
folk whose businesses were doing so 
well that they started to buy concert 
as well as movie tickets. At the same 
time recordings of the classics were 
selling as never before, radio was al- 
lotting more time and better “spots” 
to good music, and Hollywood was 
rewakening to the fact that good 
music can also be popular entertain- 
ment. All these—record collectors, 
radio listeners, movie fans — helped 
build up a bigger and more enthusias- 
tic concert-going public. 

Though money is not now so plenti- 
ful as it was last year and the year 
before, Columbia Concerts does not 
believe good music will suffer. The 
organization is convinced, through 
universal, consistent and healthy de- 
mand, that concert management is 
now built on the solid ground of 
public interest, that good music has 
become an essential part of the Amer- 
ican cultural diet. 





Concert Management Arthur Judson Inc. 


CONCERT Management Arthur 
Judson Inc., marks its 32nd an- 
niversary in 1947. The artist list re- 
mains practically the same as in the 
past few years; additions are tal- 
ented young singers and instrumen- 
talists. 

Familiar great artists’ names star 
the roster. Heifetz, .under Judson 
management for the 18th consecutive 
year, will not tour in America next 
season but will devote most of his 
time here to radio and recording. 
Nelson Eddy, associated with Mr. 
Judson for almost that long, has just 
finished his latest picture with Ilona 
Massey, The End of the Rainbow. 

Bidu Sayao, on Feb. 13, celebrated 
the completion of her first decade at 
the Metropolitan. She sang Juliette; 
her debut in 1937 had been made as 
Manon. During this ten-year period 
her American concert career, under 
Judson management, has been as 
brilliant as her operatic record. 

Charles Kullman, another Metro- 
politan luminary, appeats this year 
in his first starring Hollywood film, 
Song of Scheherazade. The tenor 
has been under Judson guidance 
since he started, about 17 years back. 

A new tenor to capture the Amer- 
ican public is Christopher Lynch 
who, in his first season, won radio 
acclaim on his regular Voice of Fire- 
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stone hour and delighted the music 
public in recital. The singer will 
spend the summer in his native Ire- 
land and return next year for an- 
other tour divided between broad- 
casts and concerts. He may possibly 
also do a motion picture. 

Two distinguished French artists 
are permanently identified with the 
Judson list:. Robert Casadesus and 
Zino Francescatti. The pianist, now 
director of the American Conserva- 
tory at Fontainebleau, will spend the 
summer in France, the autumn tour- 
ing Europe. He returns here Janu- 
ary, 1948, for his 14th American 
Judson-managed tour. In addition 
to his own engagements he plays oc- 
casional special piano programs with 
his wife, Gaby Casadesus. Frances- 
catti opened his season in Europe. 
Coming here, the violinist’s current 
sold-out tour will culminate in 1947 
late summer engagements at New 
York’s Stadium Concerts, Phila- 
delphia’s Dell and the Hollywood 
Bowl, with a South American tour 
in between. He will return in the 
autumn. 

European tours are in the offing for 
many of the artists, including Adolph 
Busch and Rudolf Serkin, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Georges Enesco, Karin 
Branzell, William Primrose, Eu- 

(Continued on page 107) 


Larry Gordon 
F. C. Schang of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, Vice President 


Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Te 30th year of association of 
F. C. Coppicus and F. C. Schang 
finds these two well-known managers 
with one of their most brilliant artist 
lists since their first season together 
when the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau managed the tours of Caruso and 
the great Diaghileff Ballet Russe with 
Nijinsky. For the music year 1947- 
1948 they will offer several novelties 
including the first major concert at- 


New York Managers COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 





F. C. Coppicus, Executive Vice President 


traction to spring from World War 
II, They hope also to be able to an- 
nounce the return to America of 
Pablo Casals, one of the world’s most 
famous living musicians. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
is introducing DePaur’s Infantry 
Chorus, a group of 36 Negro veterans, 
originally organized for the Army’s 
morale program, After their separa- 
tion from service, the musical Gls re- 
mained together as a unit and traveled 
all over the world for the USO. 
Now they return to the United States 
with an exciting program™~featuring 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Community Concert 
Service 


A SIGNIFICANT development of 
Community Concerts’ first post- 
war season has been the marked in- 
crease in the expansion of the Service 
to new towns by their request. Bring- 
ing the world’s great musical artists 
to cities and towns that otherwise 





James Abresch 


Ward French, Columbia Vice- 
President and Community Con- 
certs President 


would have no concerts at all or 
would be obliged to assume undue 
financial risks to have concerts has 
always been a chief concern of the 
Community Concert Service, but, 
whereas in the past the rule was for 
the Service to seek the towns in order 
to give them musical assistance, towns 
by the score are now seeking Commu- 
nity Concerts. ‘ 
Probably the most dramatic exam- 
ple during the present season of this 
new trend is the inauguration of Com- 
munity Concerts in three cities of 
Newfoundland, namely, St. Johns, 


Corner Brook, and Grand Falls. It 
all came about through the inspira- 
tion of a Newfoundland visitor to 
Baie Comeau, Que., who heard a con- 
cert on the Community series there 
and immediately addressed a letter to 
Community Concert Service asking if 
concerts might be brought to his coun- 
try on the same plan. An interesting 
sidelight on the story is the fact that 
Baie Comeau itself had come into the 
Community Concert family in much 
the same way. So successiul was the 
recent membership campaign in New- 
foundland’s capital, St. John’s, that 
each artist booked gives three con- 
secutive concerts in the city, and from 
its first season’s budget, the St. John’s 
Association has purchased a new 
Steinway piano. Six concerts in all 
are given by each artist brought to 
Newtioundland. 

Community Concerts is justifiably. 
proud of its many services to the 
cities affiliated with it. Paramount 
among them, of course, is the security 
and permanence the Community plan 
affords to each Association, and the 
elimination of financial risks. Constant 
testimonials are received pointing to 
this benefit. 

A city in Illinois, for example, 
which had previously struggled for 
years with the financial burdens of its 
attempts to have concerts, recently 
wrote that after three seasons of Com- 
munity Concerts they had achieved a 
“long-cherished aim,” complete finan- 
cial solvency and a permanently sold- 
out auditorium through the member- 
ship association Organized Audience 
Plan. This is indicative of what has 
happened in hundreds of other cities. 


Another service rendered by Com- 
munity Concerts is the bringing to- 
gether of different musical factions 
within a city, so that all groups work 
together cooperatively toward a com- 
mon goal. This concurrently bears 
fruit in stimulating other musical ac- 
tivities. Besides the local affairs thus 
fostered, one of the recent develop- 
ments along this line has been the 
organization in iuany Community 
cities of Junior Community series 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Ruth M. O'Neill, Treasurer 


Lawrence Evans 
Artist Management 
Yy EHUDI and Hephzibah Menuhin 


were to give one of their rare 
joint recitals at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House on March 16, marking 
their first appearance together since 
1938. Hephzibah has been living in 
Australia. Yehudi had long been 
anxious to have his sister visit Amer- 
ican again, but their professional ac- 
tivities in America are to be limited 
to this one joint New York concert. 
However, they will give concerts to- 
gether in London, Paris, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, 
Basle and Zurich before Hephzibah 
returns to her home in Australia. 

_ Yehudi Menuhin will play in Amer- 
ica next season during the months of 
January through April. 

“Singers appearing under my di- 
rection,” said Lawrence Evans, “con- 
tinue to have the busiest schedules of 
their careers. I am proud to repre- 
sent such a distinguished array of 
great vocalists as Helen Traubel, 
Risé Stevens, James Melton, Rose 
Bampton, Dorothy Maynor, Nadine 
Conner, Igor Gorin, Nino Martini, 
Helen Jepson, Mona Paulee, Walter 
Cassel, Frances Yeend and Carolyn 
Long. 

“The return of Lawrence Tibbett 
gave me great personal pleasure and 
I have just signed a contract for him 
to fulfill a long tour of South Africa 
within the next few months. He will 
also make a long concert tour in 
America next season, as well as sing 
leading baritone roles with the Metro- 
politan and San Francisco Operas. 

“My partner, Kurt Weinhold, has 
arranged a novelty attraction for the 
concert field next season which au- 
gurs well for the future: the Colum- 
bia Bel Canto Trio of three singers, 
Frances Yeend, soprano; Mario 
Lanza, tenor, and George London, 
bass-baritone, who will give a mixed 
program of operatic solos, duets and 
trios. 

“Miss Yeend has been re-engaged 
by Koussevitzky for the Berkshire 
Festival and will appear with the 
Boston Symphony in Boston, as well 
as at the Hollywood Bowl and in 
Butterfly and Bohéme in Guatemala in 
September. 

“Helen Traubel, after the Metro- 
politan Opera tour, will open the 
Hollywood Bowl season and also ap- 
pear at the Lewisohn Stadium, Robin 
Hood Dell and Washington Park in 
Milwaukee. 

“The popularity of James Melton 
is shown by the fact that he won 
the radio poll this year as ‘the best 
male singer’ of classical music. His 
program is heard every Sunday over 
NBC and he will continue to broad- 
cast through the summer, except for 
an August vacation. He will also 
give a few important summer con- 
certs. 

“Contracts have been signed cov- 
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Andre Mertens, Executive of Haensel 

and Jones, Columbia Vice-President 

and Director of the South American 
Division 


Haensel & Jones 


66 LL the world’s a stage” this 

year now that civilian travel 
again is possible and the great globe 
can be circled by Haensel & Jones 
stars who ring up curtains on their 
triumphs of concert, opera and radio 
performances. 

André Mertens and Horace J. Par- 
melee, joint heads of the bureau, justly 
point with pride to the full schedule 
of their outstanding musical personali- 
ties—the largest list yet. 

This rostrum of great artists with 
long successful careers in the world’s 
concert centers boasts of Jean Carlton, 
Eileen Farrell, Edna Phillips, Mary 
Van Kirk, Jean Watson, Tivis Wick- 


er, Paul Makovsky, Erica Morini, 
Ricardo Odnoposoff, Angel Reyes, 
Patricia Travers, Yara  Bernette, 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, Walter Hautzig, 
Randolph Hokanson, Solveig Lunde, 
Marisa Regules, Gyorgy Sandor, Ap- 
pleton and Field, Morley and Gear- 
heart, Nikolai Graudan, Mildred Dil- 
ling, John Sebastian, Columbia Grand 
Opera Quartet, Bary Ensemble, St. 
Louis Sinfonietta, and Father Flana- 
gan’s Boy’s Town Choir. 

Haensel & Jones stars combining 
both concert and opera fame are Pier- 
rette Alarie, Virginia MacWatters, 
Janine Micheau, Astrid Varnay, Mar- 
garet Harshaw, John Carter, Donald 
Dame, Emery Darcy, Ferruccio Tagli- 
avini, Julius Huehn, Arthur Kent, 
Enzo Mascherini, James Pease, Leon- 
ard Warren, Alexander Kipnis, Italo 
Tago, and Marina Svetlova. 

Ferruccio Tagliavini, whose sensa- 
tional Metropolitan debut was ac- 
claimed by critics as the most impor- 
tant news of the season, will make his 
first American concert tour next sea- 
son and will have his. United States 
radio debut on the Telephone Hour 
Feb. 24, 1947. 





Arthur L. Wisner, Vice-President 
of Columbia Concerts and of 
Community Concerts 





Horace J. Parmelee of Haensel 
and Jones, Secretary of Columbia 
Concerts 


Pierrette Alarie, Canadian colora- 
tura soprano with the Metropolitan 
Opera, will concertize in the United 
States and Canada after the season at 
the Metropolitan Opera where she 
sang in what was said to be the first 
performance in English of Mozart’s 
opera The Abduction from the Sera- 
glio. 

Yara Bernette, brilliant pianist from 
Brazil, backed by concert and radio 
acclaim in South America now begins 
her North American career with 
Haensel & Jones after two New York 
Town Hall triumphs. 

In a class by itself for great human 
appeal, Father Flanagan’s Boys Town 
Choir, after its great success in its 
first concert trip last year, will tour 
the United States, west of Omaha. 
The 60 voices of Boys Town Choir, 
trained by Father Francis Schmitt, 
musical director of famous Boys Town, 
Nebraska, founded by Monsignor E. J. 
Flanagan, offer a program ranging 
from Gregorian Chant to Gershwin 
tunes and Negro spirituals. 

Anne Brown, soprano, returns to the 
United States and coast-to-coast con- 
certs, under Haensel & Jones man- 
agement starting June 1, 1947, after 
her first European tour which included 
performances of Porgy and Bess at 
the Royal Opera in Copenhagen and 
appearances in the major music cen- 
ters of Portugal, France, Norway, 
Sweden, Belgium, and Italy. 

The Columbia Grand Opera Quar- 
tet, concertizing from coast-to-coast, 
has a new combination of top-flight 
singers—Edna Phillips, coloratura so- 
prano who has been starred soloist 
under Toscanini’s baton; William 
Hain, the tenor featured many times 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, and many other major or- 
chestras, oratorio societies and radio; 
Helen Olheim, one of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s busiest contraltos, and 





Robert Ferguson, Vice-President 
of Columbia Concerts of Com- 
munity Concerts 


Arthur Kent, baritone, an Army 
Major now returned to his concert 
and Metropolitan Opera career. 

Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, the 
unique cello-piano duo, continue coun- 
try-wide concertizing under Haensel 
& Jones billing and will tour South 
America in the spring of °47. 

Walter Hautzig, who gave his fourth 
piano recital at Town Hall this sea- 
son, will appear in England, Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway this spring. 

Virginia MacWatters, coloratura- 
soprano who sang in the New York 
City Center Opera’s Ariadne Auf 
Naxos, captured London in her debut 
there singing Manon at Covent Gar- 
den Opera, and starred in concert and 
radio programs in the United States 
and Canada, joins the Haensel and 
Jones register for concerts beginning 
in June, 1947. 

Janine Micheau, leading French so- 
prano, satrred in Paris Grand Opera 
and Opéra Comique, and acclaimed in 
Latin America, will make her first 
American concert tour next season. 

Erica Morini will conclude her 
coast-to-coast tour in time to appear 
at the opening concert of the Lucerne 
Festival on Aug. 9, and is considering 
five engagements in Portugal during 
October. 

Ricardo Odnoposoff adds another to 
his large tours of the United States, 
Europe, Canada and Latin America. 
Between Feb. 1 and May 22 he will 
concertize in 24 musical centers of 
Europe. 

As its only dance attraction, Haen- 
sel & Jones presents Marina Svetlova, 


(Continued on page 119) 


Community Concerts 
(Continued from page 33) 


especially designed for school children. 

A department which is given prime 
importance in the direction of Com- 
munity Concert activities is its pro- 
gram service to the cities. It is an 
obvious fact that concert series cannot 
exist without audiences of “listeners,” 
and in turn that listeners will not be 
attracted again and again into the 
concert halls unless they derive enjoy- 
ment, inspiration, satisfaction and 
pleasure. Programs of great music 
must be so devised as to assure these 
values for the audiences, and to this 
end Community Concerts constantly 
give the most painstaking attention to 
artists’ programs. 

None of these services, however, 
would be possible were it not for the 
local volunteer committees who work 
so unselfishly and devotedly in the 
cause of bringing great concerts to 
their cities. It is because of these 
thousands of volunteer workers 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, and now Newfoundland and 
Mexico, that this has become the 
greatest continent musically in the 
world. Community Concert Service 
extends to them its thanks and con- 
gratulations. 





Kurt Weinhold, Vice-President 
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SOPRANOS 


PIERRETTE ALARIE 
LICIA ALBANESE 
ROSE BAMPTON 
ANNE BROWN 
JEAN CARLTON 
NADINE CONNER 
AGNES DAVIS 
EILEEN FARRELL 
DESI HALBAN 
HELEN JEPSON 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
CAROLYN LONG 
VIRGINIA MacWATTERS 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
JANINE MICHEAU 
EDNA PHILLIPS 
LILY PONS 

BIDU SAYAO 
HELEN TRAUBEL 
ASTRID VARNAY 
CAMILLA WILLIAMS 
FRANCES YEEND 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS 


NAN MERRIMAN 
HELEN OLHEIM 
MONA PAULEE 
RISE STEVENS 
JENNIE TOUREL 


CONTRALTOS 
KARIN BRANZELL 
MARGARET HARSHAW 
ANNA KASKAS 
KATHRYN MEISLE 
MARY VAN KIRK 
JEAN WATSON 


TENORS 


JUSSI BJOERLING 
JOHN CARTER 
NESTOR CHAYRES 
DONALD DAME 
EMERY DARCY 
WILLIAM HAIN 
CHARLES KULLMAN 
MARIO LANZA 

DAVID LLOYD 
CHRISTOPHER LYNCH 
NINO MARTINI 
JAMES MELTON 
FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 
RICHARD TAUBER 


1947 


ARTIST LIST 


Season ° 
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BARITONES 
WALTER CASSEL 
TODD DUNCAN 
NELSON EDDY 
IGOR GORIN 
LANSING HATFIELD 
JULIUS HUBHN 
ARTHUR KENT 
ENZO MASCHERINI 
MAC MORGAN 
JAMES PEASE 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
JOHN TYERS 
LEONARD WARREN 
TIVIS WICKER 


BASS-BARITONES 


LORENZO ALVARY 
ALEXANDER KIPNIS 
GEORGE LONDON 
PAUL ROBESON 
ITALO TAJO 


VIOLINISTS 


ADOLF BUSCH 

ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
JOSEPH FUCHS 
CARROLL GLENN 
HEIFETZ 

ARTHUR LE BLANC 
PAUL MAKOVSKY 
MENUHIN 

ERICA MORINI 
GINETTE NEVEU 
RICARDO ODNOPOSOFF 
ANGEL REYES 
ALBERT SPALDING 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
PATRICIA TRAVERS 


CONDUCTOR.- 
VIOLINIST 


GEORGES ENESCO 


VIOLIST 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


PIANISTS 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 
YARA BERNETTE 
JORGE BOLET 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 
SASCHA GORODNITZKI 
WALTER HAUTZIG 
WALTER HENDL 
RANDOLPH HOKANSON 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
BYRON JANIS 
MARYLA JONAS 
WILLIAM KAPELL 
CONSTANCE KEENE 
EUGENE LIST 
SOLVEIG LUNDE 
THEODORE PAXSON 
MENAHEM PRESSLER 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
MARISA REGULES 
SANROMA 

GYORGY SANDOR 
RUDOLF SERKIN 
ABBEY SIMON 
ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 
HILDE SOMER 
REGINALD STEWART 


TWO-PIANOS 
APPLETON and FIELD 
BARTLETT and ROBERTSON 
MORLEY and GEARHART 
VRONSKY and BABIN 
WHITTEMORE and LOWE 


°"CELLISTS 


NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


HARPIST 


MILDRED DILLING 


HARMONICA 


LARRY ADLER 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 
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SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


GENERAL PLATOFF 
DON COSSACK CHORUS 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, Conductor 


DE PAUR’S INFANTRY CHORUS 
Leonard De Parr, Conductor 
36 Voices New Program Material 


TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


COLUMBIA GRAND 

OPERA QUARTET 
Edna Phillips, Soprano 
Helen O'heim, Contralto 
William Hain, Tenor 
Arthur Kent, Baritone 


COLUMBIA BEL CANTO TRIO 
Frances Yeend, Soprano 
Mario Lanza, Teror 
George London, Bass-Baritone 


PAUL DRAPER and LARRY ADLER 


ROBERT and GABY CASADESUS 
in Special Programs 


ADOLF BUSCH and RUDOLF SERKIN 
in Special Programs 
JOANNA and NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
‘Cello and Piano Duo 
PHILHARMONIC PIANO QUARTET 
(Four Pianos) 
BARY ENSEMBLE 
Gertrude Bary (Piano) 
Mary Becker (Violin) 
Virginia Peterson ('Cello) 
Eugenie Limberg (Viola) 
Phyllis Gugino (Clarinet) 
ST. LOUIS SINFONIETTA 
Paul Schreiber, Conductor 


SUSAN REED, Ballad Singer 
FATHER FLANAGAN’S 
BOYS’ TOWN CHOIR 


COLUMBIA CONCERT TRIO 
Richard Gregor. Pianist 
Ariana Brorn, Violinist 
Ardyth Walker, ‘Cellist 

E. POWER BIGGS, Organist 


CLARA ROCKMORE, Thereminist 


DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


ROSARIO & ANTONIO 
Spanish Dance Ensemble (10 Persons) 
SLAVENSKA and her BALLET 
VARIANTE (8 Persons) 
MARINA SVETLOVA, Prima Ballerina 


and Two Solo Dancers 
with Concert Pianist 


HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Bey, 
a) 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 344 Wrigley Building 
HOLLYWOOD OFFICE: 6636 Hollywood Blvd. 


Los Angeles: L. E. Behymer, 415 Auditorium Bldg. 
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"The Worlds Greatest Viola Player 


TIME MAGAZINE 


“A MASTER VIRTUOSO and MUSICIAN, with RARE BEAUTY of TONE and PERFECT TASTE.” 


—OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES, OCT. 28, 1946 || 

































— Facts Behind Fame — 


184 APPEARANCES DURING SEASONS 1945 to 1947 
IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, LATIN AMERICA, ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 








— Milestones Ahead — 


SUMMER 1947 


Berkshire Music Center, Tanglewood, FACULTY Member and SOLOIST 
with Boston Symphony under Koussevitzky in Berlioz's "Harold in Italy." 


6-WEEK TOUR OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND (end of August 
| through early October). SOLOIST—with the BBC Symphony in London, 
: the Liverpool Philharmonic at the Edinburgh Festival, and the Halle 
Orchestra in Manchester . . . also 2 CONCERTS at Edinburgh Festival 
and 6 BROADCASTS over the BBC from LONDON. 


AUTUMN 1947 


1947-48 AMERICAN TOUR opens with engagement as SOLOIST with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy, playing the premiere 








of the Sowerby Poem for Viola and Orchestra. 


spnoation 


° A ner gst , CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC 


¢ sth DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS 
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GREAT SINGING-ACTOR WHOSE VIVID AND COLORFUL 
RENDITION OF CONCERT PROGRAMS ... COMBINED WITH 
HIS GRIPPING AND DRAMATIC PORTRAYAL OF FAMOUS 
OPERA ROLES .... HAVE LONG SINCE GIVEN HIM A 
SPECIAL NICHE IN THE HISTORY OF MUSIC IN AMERICA 


“His conception of the role, ‘Iago’, is unequaled today at the 
Metropolitan. — New York Sun, Jan. 10, 1947 


“It was, of course, Mr. Tibbett’s evening. He has the stature 
and he had the role. ‘Emperor Jones’ is practically a one- 
man opera and Tibbett stamped it with the magnetism of 


his presence.” — Chicago Tribune, Oct. 5, 1946 


“Tibbett is the greatest ‘Rigoletto’ of the contemporary opera 
stage. . . . The dynamic quality which distinguishes a great 
artist made itself felt. .. . Tibbett seemed to sing better than 
ever before. ... His performance a true masterpiece of operatic 
art. No ‘Rigoletto’ in our experience has projected the paternal 
emotion so unmistakably as did Tibbett.” 


— San Francisco News, Oct. 2, 1946 


















Carson photo 





LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Division of Columbia Concerts - 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Edward Harris at the Steinway Victor Records 
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Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES 


André Mertens 


Division Columbia Concerts Inc. 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Horace J. Parmelee 
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‘The Best Recital This Season” 


| 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Dec. 16, 1946 


“Distinguished Singing”’ 


N. Y. Times, Dec. 16, 1946 
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| HE finest singing this reviewer has ever 


DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS INC. 


heard Rose Bampton do, and by all odds the best 

song recital he has encountered this season was 
given by the soprano in Town Hall yesterday 
afternoon. Singers who divide their time between 
the operatic and the concert stage all too seldom 
are capable of the accomplished vocalism and 
stylistic perfection in the intimate lied form 
with which Miss Bampton regaled her listeners 
on this occasion. 


“Everything Miss Bampton undertook bore the 
hallmark of mature artistry. Her unerring taste, 
flawless musicianship and ability to suggest the 
variegated moods of her songs were further en- 
hanced by subtly applied tonal palette of unfail- 

ing limpidity and sensuousness. Not the least 

valuable among her assets was the exactness 
of her diction. 


“Exceptionally telling were Brahm’s ‘Nicht 
mehr zu dir zu gehen’ and ‘Die Mainacht’ for 

the perceptive depth revealed, as well as ‘O 
komme, holde Sommernacht’ for the truly ex- 
quisite delicacy of voice and style. Perhaps the 
most ravishing of Miss Bampton’s efforts was 
her floatingly voiced, flawlessly phrased, sensi- 
tive account of Strauss’ ‘Wiegenlied’.” 
194 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Dec. 16, 





113 WEST 57th 


*e / 
Ax afternoon of distinguished singing was 
provided by 
Town Hall. 


Rose Bampton at her recital in 
Her vocalism and also her interpre- 
tations were on a high plane of excellence, fully 
the evoked 


after each of her offerings. 


meriting pronounced enthusiasm 


“Not since the days before the artist altered 

her vocal procedure and became a soprano, has 
her voice possessed the richness of texture, the 
wealth of color, and the warmth displayed at 
this latest appearance. Nor had she hitherto 
been so completely expert and satisfying in her 
readings, making known a new gain in com- 
municativeness and depth of feeling, which, com- 
bined with impeccable taste, intelligence, and 
musicianship, made her work uncommonly im- 
pressive. 


“In a schedule requiring sharply differentiated 
types of approach and treatment, Miss Bampton 
could be relied upon to meet the demands of 
contribution with subtlety and_ insight. 
Her phrasing was exemplary, her diction pol- 


each 


ished, and in every respect her artistry could 


be unstintingly commended.” 


6 1946 


N. Y. Times, Dec. 


16, 
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LOVELY 
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Management - HAE 
ANDRE M ERTENS 
Division 
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Halifax Daily Star 
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VIRGINIA PETERSON 
Cello 
PHYLLIS GUGINO 
Clarinet 





QUARTETTE 
ENTIRE ENSEMBLE 


LETELY SOLD oT 


NSEL & JONES 
HORACE J. pARMELEE 


Columbia Concerts Inc. 


est 57th Street, New York 19, “. t. 
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“*€ Critic Looks Backward on 
a Hayapy, Busy Year: 


**,..Bartlett and Robertson playing 
the gayest of two piano recitals, 
spinning four hand embroideries 
with waltzes and making the@ 
nightingales of Grieg and 
Granados sing...” 


















Claudia Cassidy, 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Dec. 29, 1946 


EUROPE 
Scandinavig * Holla 
Belgium . higecs 











“Miss Bartlett and Mr. 

Robertson, leaders in charm among 
the current duo-pianists . . . played with 
that velvet technique of theirs that has 
made the pianos a single unit, after 

the fashion of a perfect marriage.” 
J. C. Bulliet, Chicago Daily News, Jon. 8, 1947 
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"This was great piano playing. Technical resource, ~ 
command of tone, and spiritual power that earned i 
him an ovation." as 
Washington Times-Herald 2 

" . . . . " L Sa 
An exceptionally gifted young pianist. ret 
Philadelphia Bulletin 

“Brilliant pianist. Gave a very wonderful interpretation s 
of this lovely music (Grieg Concerto)."' a 
Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch # 

"A musician of poetic insight and a virtuoso of rare ‘el 
capabilities." “3 
Springfield, Mass., Republican | ee 

“In a diversified program from Bach to Ravel, Battista x= 

revealed a responsive touch with a legato style, a 

sensitive awareness of good phrasing, a sure tech- ) ee 
nique surfacing an emotional nature. His playing a 
speaks to the heart." ay 
Baltimore Sun x 
| ‘a 
773 

SOLOIST WITH: a 
® Philadelphia Orchestra—Ormandy a 
® National Symphony (Wash., D. C.)—Kindler "a 
© Rochester Philharmonic—lIturbi ee 
; ® Baltimore Symphony—Stewart ae 
® Harrisburg Symphony—Raudenbush _ 
® Reading Symphony—Hilsberg * 
® Sao Paulo (Brazil) Symphony—Gvuarnieri ey 
(Ist perf. of Rachmaninoff's Concerto No. 2 in Brazil) ve a 

“2; 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. © DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS eS 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19,N.Y. © Baldwin Piano * . 
aa 
a P 
AL » for C r i i rizes his . 
Available for 1947-48 citi Ciera" piMiaasieha claret, a 

Battista just before the war went te - 


Brazil as winner of the Novaes Award. £ m2 
Here he is in Rio with composer Villa- 5 


* Lobos. 


Corporal Battista of the United States 
Army: 1943 to 1946. At the time of 
his discharge, Music Director at Camp 
Lee, Virginia. 
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IN MUSICAL AMERICA’S 1946 RADIO POLL 








F POWER BIGGS 


“He has created a musical renaissance of that great instrument — the organ.” — N.Y. Times 


CBS RADIO EVERY SUNDAY AT 9:15 A.M. EST RCA-VICTOR RECORDS 


Now on Tour: Southwest and Pacific Coast - Transcontinental Tour Jan.-Feb. 1948 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT: ARTHUR JUDSON, INC., Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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RNETTE 


Brazilian 
Pianist 


YARA 









"A tremendous talent." 
— New York Herald Tribune 











Now Booking 


Coast-to-Coast il "Miss Bernette is the final irresistible word. ... A 
Concerts faultless pianist. The most beautiful piano tone this 
1947-1948 —_ listener has heard all winter." — New York Post 
Great in Bach, profound in Beethoven, empassioned in 
Chopin. — Diario de Sao Paulo 


“The program was wonderfully performed and interpreted." 
— Journal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro 








Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division of Columbia Concerts Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


André Mertens ts Horace J. Parmelee 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
E, J. Flanagan 






Founder and Director 
of Boys Town 











Father Francis Schmitt 


Musical Director 


First Tour — Eastern U. S.—Makes History — 1946 —50 Engagements 


LIMITED AVAILABILITY FOR PACIFIC COAST TOUR NOVEMBER 1947 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division of Columbia Concerts Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











André Mertens $ 8 Horace J. Parmelee 
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‘The most beautiful 
contralto voice 


in America.’ 


— Virgil Thomson, 
New York Herald Tribune, 
January 6, 1947 


HIGH CRITICAL PRAISE 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


“Unique powers .. . the sound of her voice was ringing 
and thoroughly sumptuous.” 
— Virgil Thomson, New York Herald-Tribune, Jan. 6, 1947 


“Opulent gorgeous contralto ... high voice free and 
shimmering like a soprano’s, the low register with its 
earthy vitality. .. . Superb artistry underlying every 
minute of her singing makes listening to her a rare 


pleasure. — John Briggs, New York Post, Jan. 6, 1947 


“The eminent Swedish contralto uses her voice with a 
sincerity of purpose and nobility of feeling that made 


much of her work deeply impressive.” 


— Noel Straus, New York Times, Jan. 6, 1947 


Concert and Opera Tour, Scandinavia—Early Autumn 1947 
— 1947-48 AMERICAN TOUR NOW BOOKING — 
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“A contralto voice of extraordinary power and fine 
emotional sweep.” 
— C. J. Bulliet, Chicago Daily News, Jan. 22, 1947 


“A voice of opulent quality.” 
— Felix Borowski, Chicago Sun, Jan. 22, 1947 


“A big opulent voice of genuine, full contralto timbre.” 
— Minneapolis Tribune, June 8, 1946 


“Not in years has Seattle heard a contralto voice on 
the concert stage to compare with that employed with 
consummate artistry by Karin Branzell. The luscious 
quality of Branzell’s voice, smooth and rich through its 
extensive register, is something to remember. . . . She 
sang in Norwegian, German, English and French with 
perfection of diction and flawless tone and her audience, 
by turns, was charmed and thrilled.” 

— Seattle Times, April 3, 1946 
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Soloist with 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 





CHICAGO . PHILADELPHIA . DETROIT 
BUFFALO - LOS ANGELES 


and 


TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 





ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL—1946 
* 


Star of Broadway 


Gershwin's "PORGY & BESS" 





FIRST EUROPEAN TOUR 
August 12, 1946 — January 5, 1947 
30 RECITALS 13 CITIES 






LISBON — 


"A concert so beautiful one wished it would never end." 
— Diario de Noticias. 


PARIS — 


"We want to point out the remarkable ability of this artist to 
sing with great success before a French audience the music of 
Fauré and Ravel." — Cette Semaine. 


STOCKHOLM — 


"This was art in finest concentration. These were some of the 
most impressive moments ever experienced in a concert hall." 
— Afton Tidningen. 


COPENHAGEN — 
"Enchanting art. A great singer and a great artist. A minute- 
long applause ended in ovations." — Berlingsks Tidende. 


OSLO — 


"With an unfailing and sure musical instinct she finds the char- 
acter in each song and with artistic discreetness which is rarely 
heard, she recaptures the composition. A fine technique, an 


impressive voice, an artist and a musician." — 1 
P Dagbladet Management After June Ist, 1947 
HAENSEL & JONES * Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. 
MILAN — ANDRE MERTENS H¢ -E J.P {LEE 
~ “ Al 2? MERTEN: YRACE J. PARMELEE 
The American Patti. —Corriere Lombardo. 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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VIOLINIST 






USC 


AVAILABLE 1948 FOR SOLO ENGAGEMENTS FOLLOWING EUROPEAN TOUR 






Concert Management ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. - Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. - 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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John Ca 


TENOR, METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division of Columbia Concerts Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Andre Mertens Horace J. Parmelee Columbia Records 
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| -.. one of the most ravishingly beautiful voices ever to adorn 
the Opera House stage.”’ —SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, OCT. 10, 1946 
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: Superb Operatic Triumphs 
‘ee Earn Glowing Press Acclaim 





NEW YORK— 


“Miss Conner’s impersonation of Mimi was a 
constant delight to both eye and ear. A _ con- 
vincingly slender and personable figure, she in- 
vested her music with unfailing tonal beauty 
and touching expressiveness. It is not often that 
the third act ‘Addio’ is so affectingly delivered. 
Dramatically viewed, too, her delineation was 
moving in its unaffected simplicity of manner, 
and its suggestion of true pathos . . .”’ 


Herald Tribune, Feb. 10, 1947 


SEATTLE— 


“Nadine Conner so charmed the opera lovers 
with her appearance and voice that any other 
Micaela in the future will seem entirely inade- 


quate... 
Star, Sept. 13, 1946 


SAN FRANCISCO— 


“Nadine Conner has one of the most ravishing- 
ly beautiful voices ever to adorn the Opera 
House stage, she has the grace and style and 
delicacy to create a Sophie as important as 
Lehmann’s Marschallin . . .”’ 


Chronicle, Oct. 10, 1946 


ATLANTA— 


“Lovely Nadine Conner, looking the part of a 
patrician beauty of the Old South in her sump- 
tuous gown of wine colored velvet, was truly in 
character as an aristocrat of song. Her friendly, 
irresistible smile, her quiet poise and unaffected 
charm was as captivating as her exquisite art- 
istry. Hers is a voice of natural beauty and 
pliancy which she uses with rare taste and in- 
telligence. It has sweetness and warmth and 
infinite variety of mood coloring that derives 
from her sensitive musical perception and emo- 
tional depth B 


* ye ae , Constitution, Nov. 11, 1946 


Sopr aye SAN ANTONIO— 
silence pe (Faust at Opera Festival) 


“Miss Conner . . . disclosed a soprano voice and 
a singing art of first-rank qualities. The voice 
re) ey is extraordinary for its body, warmth and in- 

pera / dividual sensuous color. Its character prevails 
4 in all registers and the range extends into high 


Metropolitan 


altitudes with perfect freedom and security of 
” 


Association “ pitch 
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Marguerite since Emma Eames.’’ —DALLAS MORNING NEWS, FEB. 20, 1947 


Morning News, Feb. 20, 1947 
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“FIRST RATE ARTIST” 


“Town Hall played host to the Mexican Tenor, Nestor Chayres. Mr. 
Chayres well deserved his large and enthusiastic following, for he is a 
first-rate artist. His voice is of a beautiful quality. and is used with 
intelligence and musicianship. Mr. Chayres also possesses an admirable 
stage presence which plays no smal! part in the effectiveness of his 


interpretations.” New York Times 


“DRAMATIC POWER” 


“... phrases were exquisitely shaped, and the handling of voice color 
and tempo modifications suggested a deep absorption in an intuitive 


understanding at the content of the music.” 
Chicago Tribune, Feb. 5th, 1947 


“Chayres, possessor of a mellow, liquid voice. His English, in caressing 
melodies like Ann Scott's ‘Think of Me’ and Hageman’s ‘Do Not Go, My 


Love, was pure and limpid. Dramatic power. blended with fine 
lyricism.” Chicago Daily News, Feb. 5th, 1947 


“CHAYRES WINS BIG APPLAUSE” 
“The great impression which Nestor Chayres made 
here last June was more than confirmed by his recital 
at the Plateau Hall on Thursday evening. Before he 
had been singing more than ten minutes he made it 
clear that he is one of the best tenors that have been 
heard here in a long time, both in voice and in the way 
in which he uses it. It would be harder to find a singer 
with a purer tone and a more sure and smooth phras- 
ing, and in addition to that a big range of teeling and 
expression: it is not every tenor that has so much sense 


ae 
of humor. Montreal Daily Star, Feb. 14th, 1947 


“EXCEPTIONALLY GIFTED SINGER” 
“He has a beautiful voice of warm quality. Educated 
in the Italian Bel-Canto School, he possesses a perfect 
sense of melody which he expresses with the sublest of 
shadings. An amazing control of sustained tone and 
temperament which he has mastered in the interest of 


= . “7 
a good melodic line. El Diario, Montevideo, Aug. 8th, 1946 


Victor and Decca Records 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC., Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 113 West 57th St. N. Y. 19 


Personal Representative: P imezen 4 STAN ION 871 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. ClIrcle 7-3900 
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COAST-TO-COAST CONCERT STAR — 90 ENGAGEMENTS, 1946-47 SEASON 


FEATURED ON NBC SUNDAY EVENING "AMERICAN ALBUM OF FAMILIAR MUSIC" 


VICTOR RECORD ALBUMS 





Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division Columbia Concerts Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
ANDRE MERTENS HORACE J. PARMELEE 
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A Typical Tour Notice: 








Dramatic Soprano Displays 
Flawless Diction, Wide Range 


Few singers have been heard 
on the concert platform with 





<« Daily 
more to offer than Agnes Davis Cliiehonian 
gave the audience Saturday 
night, when she appeared as 
guest soloist with the Oklahoma « 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Miss Davis is a dramatic so- 
prano, with almost phenomenal 
control of her voice. As agile 


As Soloist 


and flexible as any lyric soprano, with 
her tone never loses the rich, 
lush quality of its lowest Oklahoma 
register. 
, ; Oar Symphony 
There is none of the thinning 
of the middle register which so 
often renders transition of this * 


type of voice to its upper range, 
something of an ordeal. Miss 
Davis’ topmost tones, incidental- 
ly, are something to hear. 








SYMPHONY ENGAGEMENTS 1946-47 included: 
TORONTO SYMPHONY © WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


iS 


sEASON 














NATIONAL SYMPHONY 


(Philadelphia Orchestra) 
BUFFALO SYMPHONY e INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
OKLAHOMA SYMPHONY @ THE BELL TELEPHONE HOUR ® HOUSTON FESTIVAL 
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NEXT SEASON'S OUTSTANDING NOVELTY 



















Leonard 


de Paur 
Conductor 


DIRECT FROM 2500 CONCERTS OVERSEAS FOR ARMED FORCES 
FIRST IMPORTANT CONCERT ATTRACTION FROM WORLD WAR Il 
35 SINGING INFANTRY VETERANS LEAD BY CAPT. LEONARD de PAUR 


NOW 


BOOKING 
Season 1947-435 











“Leonard de Paur’s authority as a conductor, “It is easy to predict a great career in concert 
his deep musicianship, and world-wide experi- for my friend, Leonard de Paur, whose inspired 
ence as choral leader mark him as outstanding. leadership of choral organizations in programs 
| welcome him to the American concert platform.” of unique material, never fails to enthrall an 





Dpsians Yudossnl — "Pau, Redbanin 


: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. _ 
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MILDR 


DILL I 


CONCERT — RADIO 


and 


ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 


* 





























“Queen 


Of Her 


Doman” 


—Herman Devries, 
Chicago Herald-A merican. 


UNITED STATES * CANADA 
LATIN AMERICA * HAWAII * EUROPE 


* 


* New York: “The Harp: On Earth as 


it is in Heaven.” -PM. 


> 4 London: “Mildred Dilling displayed 
an admirable virtuosity. The audience 

was thoroughly captivated.” 
—London Daily Telegraph. 


* Paris: “Miss Dilling plays with a taste 
and skill that places her among the 
few great harpists.” 

—Paris Edition, Chicago Tribune. 





















* Mexico City: “Senorita Dilling pro- 
duced a wide range of sound, project- 
ing her numbers with brilliance and 
temperament. Music flamed into love- 
ly colors under her touch.” 

—El Universal, Mexico City. 





* Cuba: «a marvelous technique, a great 
talent. Miss Dilling captivated our 
public.” 

—Havana Diaria De La Marina. 


* 


Management: Haensel & Jones 


André Mertens Horace J. Parmelee 
Division Columbia Concerts Inc. 


113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Lyon & Healy Harp Bruno 
Columbia and Victor Records Photo 
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Now On 8th American SOLD-OUT Tour gi X 
93 * ENGAGEMENTS + 9387 \ 


AND DANCERS 


PULL Cag f . 


Director 
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artists. 


*% Todd Duncan is the only native American 
artist chosen to appear in recital at the Inter- 
national Festival featuring the world’s greatest 








“ONE OF THE FIVE BEST 


VOICES IN THE U. S. OR ANY COUNTRY” 
TIME Magazine 


“Todd Duncan is one of the finest artists ever developed. . . . Few artists 
possess his superb rich voice and attractive personality." 

—tLaszlo Halasz, Director, New York City Opera Company 
“A singer of exceptional gifts. 














New York Times 
“His fine voice, wedded almost sensationally to great acting sense, had a 
considerable section of the audience stamping." 
—Melbourne Herald 
“So many-sided is Todd Duncan's art that he was able to stir last night's 
Town Hall crowd to enthusiasm with music poles apart in feeling, style and 
dramatic import." 


si —Sydney Sun 
A singer who combines a really outstanding voice with a high degree of 
histrionic ability. . . . Everything is done with precision and a clarity of 


enunciation which makes a Duncan recital a memorable event." 


—Seattle Times 
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‘ODD DUNCAN 


Internationally Famous American Baritone 


TO REPRESENT U. S. AT EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL* 


Sept. 4 to 11, 1947 
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59 CONCERTS 


U. S. and CANADA 
Season 1946-47 


Including an appearance with the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, April 12 























RTS 
40 CONCERT 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


Summer 1946 
——— 


22. Concerts South America 
Spring 1945 












Personal Representatives: Goldie and Gumm 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Musicraft and Decca Records 








Available in U. s. 
from January 1948 
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113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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FIRKUSNY 


DISTINGUISHED CZECH PIANIST 
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Photo by Trude Fleischmann 


FIRKUSNY’S NEXT TOURS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA WILL BE FROM JAN. 1948 
TO MAY 1948. HE WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS AND ORCHESTRAL APPEARANCES. 
This spring and summer he will tour Mexico and So. America and in the autumn he will make his first 









European tour since the war, playing in England, France, Italy, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 


Annual Soloist with Top American Orchestras. Appearances this season include: 


Philadelphia Symphony—Mendelssohn’s G Minor Concerto 
Boston Orchestra—Brahms’ D Minor Concerto 

Chicago Orchestra—Beethoven Concerto in E Flat 

Detroit Orchestra—Brahms’ D Minor Concerto 

National (Washington) —Martinu’s No. 2 Concerto 

National (Baltimore) —Martinu’s No. 2 Concerto 

CBS Orchestra (N. Y.)—Borkovec’s First Concerto (New) 
Oklahoma City Symphony—Beethoven’s No. 3 

New Haven Orchestra—Rachmaninoff’s D Minor 

New Friends of Music (N. Y.)—Concertino of Leos Janacek 


FIRKUSNY’S NEXT AMERICAN TOUR IS NOW BOOKING. FOR DATES INQUIRE 





Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
F. C. COPPICUS F. C. SCHANG 
Division of: COLUMBIA CONCERTS INC. * 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Personal Representative: M. P. BICHURIN, 1560 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 
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It 


pholo; Zorov, Montreal 
OCTOBER 1946 TO OCTOBER 1947 


EUROPE 
NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Seasou 1947-48 Yow Booking: Wire Nou or Dates 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. - DIVISION: COLUMBIA CONCERTS 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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“Geyoud Pracse™ 


New York Times, Dec. 7, 1946 


¢ Major Cities Unite iu Confirming AAcclaim: 


NEW YORK— PITTSBURGH— ; 

“‘Here was artistry of the first order. ““Mr. Fuchs is one of the rare talents to 
Technical mastery, beauty of sound and appear here in recent years...He is a 
stylistic security were blended in an inter- fine violinist in every sense of the word.” 
pretation which left nothing to be desired.” Post-Gazette, November 1946 

Herald Tribune, January 1947 


WASHINGTON — PHILADELPHIA— 
“A strong musical personality.’’ “He gave a masterly and beguiling 
Times-Herald, July 1946 interpretation.’ ; Record, July 1946 
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CARROLL 


“Without fanfare and though only 23 years old 
she has already obtained the recognition of the 
critics of Europe and America.” 

(La Voce Republicana—Rome) 


1946- sAmencce tour, October to March 
; 45 engagements 
1947 gag 
Season bewenéen tour, March to November 


Tecra International Music Festival, Prague 
) Concerts: Vienna, Budapest, Rome 

oo N.Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orch., Lewisohn Stadium 
: Philadelphia Orchestra, Robin Hood Dell —_- 


9\ Guest Soloist —White House, February 11 
P- Carnegie Hall—Recital, February 14 


February, 1947 


CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 


February 14, 1947 


One gathers that she is doing 
well, what with transcontinental 
tours and appearances with major 
orchestras up and down the land. 
In her appearance at Carnegie 
Hall last night, the reasons for 
her success were clear.’ 

VEW YORK TIMES 

” 

. she played with the abandon 
and the very powerful tone that 
are more usually associated with 
the most celebrated names.” 

NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 
* 
"Miss Glenn clearly has every- 
thing required for a successful 
career as a solo violinist." 


NEW YORK POST 


"es 





CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 


DECEMBER 6, 1947 


COLUMBIA “The mere announcement of a GORODNITZKI 
MASTERWORKS recital is sufficient to draw a throng into Carnegie 
RECORDS Hall.”’ —New York Journal American 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS INC. 
André Mertens - Horace J. Parmelee Steinway Piano 
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GORIN GREAT ARTIST 


(Headline) 


“Like a far more famous predeces 
sor as Globe-Democrat reporter, 
this explorer in the jungles of recital 
programs felt’ like greeting [gor 
Gorin after his appearance last 
night with the classic: ‘Dr. Living 
ston, I presume.’ For Gorin had 
found a_ way his own way- 

through the tangled undergrowth of 
repertory and built a program signi 
ficant of his own art—not a mecha 
nized copy of what other singers 
do as they follow each other’s foot 
steps ... he combines the penalties 
of a great singer and a great artist 
\s a workman he spins, molds, 
phrases and tones after the Italian 


Bel Canto manner. But as a Rus 
sian he inflects tone to comunicat« 
emotional meaning. It was a su 


preme example of that unusual, im 
aginative and intelligent use of skill 
not to effect a merely sensuous en- 
jovment of tone as and for itself, 
but to make it meaningful. This is 
the essence of the theory of art.” 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Nov. 2, 1946 


‘A magnificent voice, evenly devel 
oped throughout its extensive rang 
and used with intelligence and mu 
sicianship, which make every phrase 
a joy ... There is a sense of in 
tegrity in every beautifully placed 
and proportioned tone. Versatility 
of dramatic instinct achieves inter- 
estingly varied moods. Underlying 
all is a genial sense of humor which 
establishes welcome comradeship 
with his audience . . . Gorin’s voice 
possesses wonderful carrying qual- 
ity whether used in the most sub 
dued tones or in the virile resonance 
of full volume.” 


Buffalo Courier-Express, Dec. 9, 1946 
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DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS INC. 


“N GREAT SINGER . Gy e 
Igo ys —A GREAT ARTIST” 


Vesellis Photo 








ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
NOV. 2, 1946 
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GORIN PLEASES SONG LOVERS 


(Headline!) 


“-Tlis first tones seized the admiring 
attention of a large audience. Then 
his success increased as he went 
along He is a fine singer and 
a consistent one tlis voice has 
healthy, clean-cut personality. With 
out strain, it rises to superb high 
climaxes.” 
San Francisco Examiner, 
Jan. 22, 1947 


IGOR GORIN SINGS PROGRAM 
TO REMEMBER WITH THANKS 


(Headline! 


“Not trite or hackneyed, but vivid 
and fresh in content and style, pre 
sented by an artist with warmth of 
personality as well as vocal gifts 
and technical excellence, this was a 
program to be remembered with 
gratitude mi 


Peoria Star, Oct. 23, 1946 


RUSSIAN BARITONE 
CAPTIVATES CROWD 


(Headline) 


“Igor Gorin gave a recital that 
would be an extraordinary event in 
anyone’s musical experience .. . 
Gorin has a voice of ringing quality, 
line tone, extensive range of color 
and a vocal technique which enables 
him to portray any mood with ease 
and flexibility. To this he brings 
a magnetic charm. But above all, 
he has sterling musicianship as 
evidenced in his perfect phrasing, 
keen sense of rhythm and the sin- 
cere, intelligent approach to each 
number he sings ri 


Vancouver Sun, Jan. 30, 1947 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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‘A joy to hear.” —". ¥. HERALD TRIBUNE. 
“Has to be heard to be believed.” —". ’. °osr. 
“Exciting performance.” —\. Y. TIMES. 


“Absorbing from start to finish.” —". ¥. sun. 


NIKOLAI AND JOANNA 


Palita len, 


CELLO-PIANO DUO 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division of Columbia Concerts Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


André Mertens $- 3 Horace J. Parmelee 
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“HELEN JEPSON, 


lovely blonde soprano, 


her listeners.” 


NASHVILLE, TENN., 
DEC. 10, 1946 





LAWRENCE EVANS 
ARTIST MANAGEMENT 
Div: Columbia Concerts Inc. 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19 


; 4 i § 4 we received an ovation... 
- = “a she sang with beauty of 
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Greatest 
Russian- 
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Singing 
Actor | 














Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 


André Mertens Horace J. Parmelee 


Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. | 


113 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. | 
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30 ae | METROPOLITAN OPERA 
> nah a Starring in his first film 


PAA =f “SONG or SCHEHERAZADE’ 


Pe ; : 
¢ DeeG ’ L! A Universal-International Picture 
\ = / ry With YVONNE DE CARLO - EVE ARDEN 
> JEAN PIERRE AUMONT - BRIAN DONLEVY 





A # @ Hear Kullman singing the beautiful melodies of 

‘ ij Rimsky-Korsakoff (Song of India, Hymn to the Sun, 
if Fandango). in the new “Song of Scheherazade’ 
Fy Columbia Masterworks Album 
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Miss Long revealed a voice of rich quality which 
always remained true to pitch. Her singing was 


consistently artistic and her stage manner gracious. 
Baltimore Sun, Oct. 7, 1946 


Distinguished by a voice of wide range and a tonal 
quality of warmth and richness, Miss Long sang 
with emotional expression. 

New Orleans States, Oct. 15, 1946 
Miss Long, a strikingly pretty girl, displayed a 
voice of genuine beauty and culture, and her warm 
and winning renditions were the high point of the 
concert. 

Houston, Tex., Post, Oct. 19, 1946 
Excellent singing was done by Carolyn Long. She 
sang beautifully and facilely with ample tone, and 
glorified her songs with fine diction as well as fine 
tone and style. 


San Francisco News, Oct. 29, 1946 


Carolyn Long sounded most impressive. The full- 
lipped brunette showed real poise, a maturity that 
made her delivery seem effortless, and a range that 


almost ripped off the roof. 


Seattle Post Intelligencer, Nov. 4, 1946 


Carolyn Long brought loveliness of person to add 
to limpid beauty of song. Her singing was in the 


best musical tradition, effortless and wholly lovely. 
Denver Post, Nov. 12, 1946 


The star of the evening was Carolyn Long. She 
has a lovely voice and sings with charm, taste and 
finished artistry. .. . 

The Atlanta Journal, Oct. 11, 1946 


She’s stunning . . . a beautiful girl with a person- 
ality as warm and radiant as her lyric soprano 
voice that captivated the audience and won an 


ovation for her. 


The Birmingham News, Oct. 15, 1946 
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Lyric 
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Valente 





Soprano 


Now Booking 
Season 1947-48 











ee 
5 


19, N.Y. 


Bi ah lin 





MUSICAL AMERICA 








SOLD-OUT COAST-TO-COAST 


This. Season 
65 CONCERTS 


including appearances as soloist with 16 
orchestras: Cincinnati, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, El Paso, Indianapolis, Los An- 
geles, Louisville, New Orleans, National 
Symphony of Washington, New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Philadelphia, 
San Antonio, St. Louis, Tri-City, Waco, 
Wichita ... 


Spring Jour 
Opening March 30 in Paris 


Limited American “Jour 
Went Season 


FROM NOVEMBER 10, 1947 
TO FEBRUARY 7, 1948 


Playing the Shostakovich Piano Concerto 
under the direction of Stokowski with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony: 
January 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1947 


@ “Eugene List won a deserved triumph 
by his masterly piano performance."' 
—OLIN DOWNES, TIMES 


“His technical mastery was matched by 


his musical subtlety.” 
—HARRIETT JOHNSON, POST 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUOSON INE. 
Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Ss. teinway Piano Decca Kecords 


February, 1947 
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SOLVEIG LUND 


COAST-TO-COAST-AND -CANADA! 








RECITAL—RADIO—ORCHESTRA—46 ENGAGEMENTS 
2ND SEASON 1946-47 







CANADA 


‘*Magnificent example of 
superb piano playing.” 


New YORK 


“Extraordinary artistic per- 
sonality and all round tech- 
nical mastery.”’ 


St. Catherines, Ontario 


New York Herald Tribune 


“Her playing was filled with 
youthful exuberance, yet al- 
ways poised and under firm 
control.” 


WEST | 


“Brought forth a golden 
strand of beautiful 
music.” 


New York Times 


“Vivid musical imagination.” 
s 8 " Los Vegas, Nevada 


New York Post 


NORTH 


“Her gifts are many. Her 
playing is brilliant, extremely 
poetic, and in the true spirit 
of the composer.”’ 

Providence, R. I. 


SOUTH 


‘‘vrodigious tech- 
nique.” 








Memphis, Tenn. | 


MISTRESS oF tHe KEYBOARD wes., 0. 6 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division of Columbia Concerts Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


André Mertens g : Horace J. Parmelee 
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Christopher 


LYNCH 


Cenor Star 





‘ IN FIRST AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 
aud oun 


—_—— “VOICE OF FIRESTONE” RADIO SERIES 


“There is magic in his music to warm the heart and to mist the eyes.” 
— N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM 


“The hauntingly sweet quality of the true Irish tenor is all there.” 
— NEWSWEEK 


“The sensation of the radio waves.”’ — ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


“Singer of tremendous popular appeal. His voice is bell-like, sonorous and 
true. It reflects his own robustness, his own youthfulness and vitality. For the 
better part of two hours he was the delight and admiration of the capacity 
audience which would not let him go.”’ — TRENTON TIMES 


“A great voice. Every minute of listening was pure enjoyment.” 
— PORTLAND PRESS HERALD 





“Don't miss Christopher Lynch. He is everything John McCormack said he was, 
and more. His voice is a sweet, natural lyric tenor, true and rich and wonderful.”’ 

— MUNCIE PRESS 
“New Irish lark . .. He has a sort of blue-eyed charm and good looks, along with 
a high sweet voice that — Heaven help 'em — should drive the movie makers 
mad.” — N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


“A lovely full tenor .. . He sings ‘Beautiful Isle of Shamrock’ so you can smell 
the shamrock in it.’ — NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 





“In Christopher Lynch Ireland has an ambassador 


who will one day be as great as John McCormack.” 
— GRACE MOORE 


Wear Christopher Lynch on Vietor Red Seal Records 


“Believe Me, if All Those Endearing Young Charms’’ — “‘Oft in the Stilly Night"’ 
“| Hear You Calling Me’’ — “Then You'll Remember Me" 











With John McCormack 


° Golf relate | fishing ore h 
sports 
3. In an Irish jaunting 


idelal 


Greyhounds or horses 
— he likes the races 
5. After a conc in 


Limerick 


Mrs. Lynch sees that he 
gets tea the Irish way 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. isceelonexe 


7. On concert tour—at the 


Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. + 113 West 57th St., New York 19,N. Y piano Eugene Bossart 


February, 1947 page 7? 
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Being one 
of the world’s 


greatest artists 


in song, his 
tones say things 
that words can 
never tell.” 


TORONTO EVE. TELEGRAM 
November 15, 1945 
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Metropolitan Opera Senor | . - 
7 4 
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LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. 


g é 
Division of Columbta Concerts, Inc. a S- ’ 










113 West 57th Street . New York 19, N. Y. 
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é _ , ' nn ' e ined 
Dorothy Maynor’s Is the Voice Every Composer Must Have Imag 


] ] 946 
for His Music.” __WASHINGTON. D. C., TIMES-HERALD, JUNE 17, | 





A MIGHTY ART WINS NEW NATIONAL LAURELS! 
en * een 


CHICAGO— LOS ANGELES— “— ; 
. , , : . Le thy Mayno 
“She sang as she always does, with a light turned “There are no barriers aneen ee be creating 
on inside of her, and the radiance of her voice and her materials. She seeme to them. The 
touched every heart.” her numbers as she gave ae they always 
. 7 sce ae “J —as . 
DAILY NEWS, JULY 29, 1946 mechanics of art disappeare hem to use : 
do when a true artist pe “et rare instru- 
: ’ con: tl -ourse, a Fé ; 
:s Maynor’s voice is, of course, cr . 
PHILADELPHIA— ae "her recital last night was a joy of the 
“She stopped the show with Schubert's delight- audience and a triumph for he ogee 11, 1946 
fully naive ‘Der Hirt auf Felsen.’ Miss Maynor EXAMINER, : 
is a rare artist with uncommon gifts. She won 
. (S. C.)— 
her audience from the start and held it under her CHARLESTON Pi ——e 
soft spell all evening.” RECORD, OCT. 18, 1946 “Once in perhaps ge oy alot 4 and rarer 
+P ike rouny ay ' 
to hear a voice like wager ith heart soul 
ans : ination of voice wit € » 
still is the combinat | . Gedaioes 
OETROIT— and intelligence which make up the God-gi 
“Miss Maynor was accorded an ovation for her talent of this young soprano. . . sam. 9, 106? 
truly moving performance .. . We have never EVENING POST, JA! ‘ 
heard anything to match the exquisite articula- 
tion of the Handel ‘O Sleep. Why Dost Thou TORONTO— “7 ality whose lovely 
Leave Me?’ The whole aria from ‘Semele’ was “She is a joyous singing sg ong i. sented ; 
incredibly moving and delivered so effortlessly voice, art and smile cannot a be what a 
that one was hardly conscious of listening to a The Schubert number showe a coceaaeal mean in 
human voice.” TIMES, NOV. 1, 1946 and a perfect instrt 


‘rfect voice , : as 
ther EVENING TELEGRAM, FEB. 7, 1947 


music. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) — 


’ ° ° > ‘ pes < bs Sa > 
“Nothing was lacking of those physical character- as ; : 
istics which make the Maynor tones so haunting 7 
to hear. The flutelike purity was there, the 
vibrancy was there, the diction was there 
she delved among the inner recesses of the spirit 
to bring rise and subtle beauty 

THE OREGONIAN, NOV. 19, 1946 


VANCOUVER— 


“There is something quite out of this world in 
Miss Maynor’s singing. To a voice of sheer 
loveliness is added the beauty of inward joy and 
deep sincerity which shines through everything 
she gives to her listeners.” SUN, NOY. \28, 1946 


SAN FRANCISCO— 


“One of the half-dozen gréatest song recitals in 
the history of the War Memorial Opera House 
took place last night when Dorothy Maynor sang 
there. The program was rich and generous in 
every facet—in voice, in artistry, in personality 
and in service to the highest values of music.” 
CHRONICLE, DEC. 4, 1946 


VICTOR 
RECORDS 





LAWRENCE EVANS 
ARTIST MANAGEMENT, Inc. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. 
113 W. 57th St. New York 1S 
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BARITONE 
STAR 


HEARD EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, AT 8 (EST) OVER NBC 


Cities Seruice 


PAUL LAVALLE, Conductor 


AVAILABLE 
for CONCERTS: 
Season 1947-48 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, UNC. tiswest’srth street! New vor 19, 6.1 
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Again Captivates Capacity * 
Audience in New York 
Town Hall 
Recital 

Jan. 15, 1947 















A Unanimous Press: 





































, . : Ei 
@ Miss Paulee’s voice is so luscious in & 
texture that she could undoubtedly make a? 
a simple scale sound alluring. . .. Miss r o . 
Paulee revealed her unerring stylistic e 
assurance and superlative musicianship _ 


She found just the right tonal colorings 
and applied them with perceptive sensi 
bility...” E 


N.Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 16, 1947 dS > \ 
* 


@ ‘She is an intelligent interpreter as 
well as the possessor of a fine voice 

it was pure, even and flexible ~ 
through its wide range. She used i! 
carefully and musically. and altered he: 
style according to the requirements oi 
the different songs. . . . There were cer 
tainly taste, sincerity and imagination in 
what she did... ” 


N. Y. Times, Jan. 16, 1947 
+ 


@ She brought out every nuance, with 
an artful simplicity that perfectly matched 
the music. . . . She has most of the ar 
tributes that make for success on the 
concert platform—good looks, poise. in 
telligence, and a good voice. . .. Vo! 
uminous tones are at hand when needed 
the pitch is accurate. and the production 
is equalized from top to bottom... ” 


N. Y. Sun, Jan. 16, 1947 






@ “Her diction was impeccable, and she 
phrased with taste and imagination. In 
addition to her control of the mechanical! 
aspects of singing. Miss Paulee showed 


considerable talent as a song _ inter- 4 > 4 ; c : METROPOLITAN OPERA 


preter...” N. Y. Post, Jan. 16, 1947 
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Returns from 
3 years of Army Service 


as a Pilot to 


Completely 
Sold Out 


Season 


1946-47 





OPERA 
PERFORMANCES 
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Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


André Mertens Horace J. Parmelee 
Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. 


| 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


RECITALS AND 
APPEARANCES WITH 
MAJOR SYMPHONIES 


—SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Conductor 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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as she wtll appear in the 


motion picture 


“Carnegie Hall” 


Produced by Boris Morros 


February, 1947 


Marisa 


REGULES 





“The greatest Argentine artist of our day.’ 


—EL MUNDO, BUENOS AIRES 















On the set in Argentina where she starred in the motion picture, ‘‘Albeniz,’’ released recently in 


Argentina, soon to be shown in New York. Miss Regules recorded the musical score and also played 





the role of Blanch Selva, who made musical history in Europe. 


CONCERT PIANIST— APPEARANCES WITH 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA KALAMAZOO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION FORT WAYNE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA SCRANTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
TEATRO COLON ORCHESTRA SODRE ORCHESTRA OF MONTEVIDEO 






Now Booking 1947-48 Season — Fifth U. S. Concert Tour 








HAENSEL & JONES « DIVISION: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. « 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


André Mertens Horace J. Parmelee Victor Red Seal Records 
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“THE GREATEST ‘CELLIST OF OUR DAY” 


— Serge Koussevitzky 















a 
9 - 
as only he can. It would be impertinent to speak of his technic, inadvis- 
able to attempt the description, in purple adjectives, of the glory of 
the tone, the commanding pronouncement of each theme and every 


entrance of the solo instrument, the sonority so grand that it pours 
through the fortissimo of the entire orchestra, and so exquisitely molded 
Tale Mr dalelo(-toMialolMisl-Mcolal-MalelMial-M tile l-lale-Molale Min Mili listlilel| 
character of the human voice. The spontaneity and freedom of the 
performance was due to its complete authority. An impeccable artist! 
At the end there was an immense demonstration. All rejoiced in the 


thrilling performance by a great master.”’ ; 
— OLIN DOWNES, New York Times, Dec. 11; 1946 . 






CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
DIVISION of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Galduin Piano 
COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS 






February, 1947 


SAINT LOUIS 


) 


NU esl 1-04 1:14.51 


omen amen oRom mem -] 
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wee lth ANNIVERSARY - A Complete Ensemble of Twenty-One Artists-Musicians 


MANAGEMENT: HAENSEL & JONES - 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Andre Mertens Horace J. Parmelee Division Columbia Concerts, Inc 
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— Virgil Thomson, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“4 hr Lhia f irk 2da”’ 
—Olin Downes, 
N. Y. Times 


JUST COMPLETED —4"™ SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR-60 ENGAGEMENTS 


Including: Buenos Aires (Teatro Colon), Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Santiago, Lima, Quito, Bogota, Caracas, Kingston, Mexico City, Havana, etc. 
"sie 


on, 
MEXICO — March and April 1947 C Concertos Featured 1947-48 ) 


Rachmaninoff ll (Recorded-N.Y. Philbarmonic— Rodzinshi) 4 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA — May and June 1947 ) Bartok I (Rede Phiadelpbie Ordh—Ormands 6) 


Brahms ll « Beethoven Ill, V 
a0) fe) ] ee August through November 1947 Rachmaninoff Paganini Variations 
Tschaikovsky « Liszt ' \ 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR U.S. and CANADA Fuleihan « Lukas Foss 


bites 


— January through May 1948 — Now Booking ( Khatchaturian « Chavez 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Columbia Records Andre Mertens Horoce J. Parmelee Steinway Piano 
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SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 

































@ "Wonderful fingers, a 
technic that allows him to 





do just about anything, an 
approach to the music that 
is filled with honesty and 
integrity, and an ingratiat- 
personal quality that could, 
at its best, replace the 


heating system." 
Boston Herald 


@ The finest Grieg within this re- 
viewer's memory — and he has been 
familiar with the concerto for 40 


years." 
Harry R. Burke, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 





H EAR Sanroma on 


Victor Red Seal Records— 
Sanroma has recorded 7 
major concerti with the 
Boston Symphony and 
Boston Pops Orchestras. 


Baldwin Piano 
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__“ eo DONster 


of many styles of music.” 


— RICHMOND TIMES, Nov. 13, 1946 
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Outstanding Performances—-, 
Again Earn Rich Acclaim 


1 @ ; 


WITH SYMPHONY 


"Mr. Simon is an artist to his fingertips . . . his 
style and feeling for Chopin's music, plus his youth- 
ful and unassuming personality, earned him one of 
the finest successes enjoyed so far this year. The 
pianist counts a fluid and facile technique among 
his assets. His playing of the lovely second move- 
ment was a model of sensitivity. .. ." 

—PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN, July 10, 1946 


‘He took on the Chopin F minor concerto and 
made of it a thing of glowing beauty . . . you had 
Chopin playing of fine disciplined elegance, never 
‘smeared’ and full of deft shadings and accents. 

. . The encore—Ravel's 'Alborado del Gracioso’— 
indicate abundantly Simon's power in more mod- 
ern composition. To the grace and finesse he sum- 
moned for Chopin he added here a wide palette 
of keyboard hue, a slashing technique and a 
feeling for Ravel's neurotic brilliance wholly extra- 
ordinary... ."' 

—MINNEAPOLIS STAR-JOURNAL, Nov. 11, 1946 


IN RECITAL 


"Mr. Simon is endowed with that skill and artistic 
temperament that make him the master of many 


styles of music . . . he brought to his listeners Bach, 
Schumann and Chopin with a clear understanding 
of the individuality of each . . . we had a fluent 


and free and vigorous performance of the Chopin 
B Minor Sonata. It is such playing of this music that 
has made it familiar and beloved. 

—RICHMOND TIMES, Nov. 13, 1946 


‘Abbey Simon is far more than just the possessor 
of a brilliant technique. He is exceedingly musical 
—with all the connotations of that much-abused 
word. He commands a tone that is lovely and warm, 
the pulse of his rhythm and meter is reassuringly se- 
cure, and he is not guilty of using his remarkable 
technical equipment merely for a showy perform- 
ance.... 

—BUFFALO EVENING NEWS, Nov. 15, 1946 
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RETURN TO THE CONCERT © 
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THE [NCOMPARABLE 
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(Newens 


and her 


£1 VARIAN, 


FIELD... 
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At the head of 
HER OWN NEW DANCE COMPANY 





—— Ju Programe of ——— 


RUSSIAN BALLET 
BALKAN FOLK DANCES 
AMERICAN FOLK DANCES 


“Mia Slavenska is one of the great “Miss Slavenska received a genuine 


dancers of our time.” ovation.” —Los Angeles News 
—N. Y. World-Telegram 


“Slavenska’s program was the most 
“Technical brilliance . . . personal exquisitely beautiful expression of 
p 


beauty .. . splendor of style.” the dance this season.” 
—Chicago Tribune —Cincinnati Times-Star 


TRANSCONTINENTAL CONCERT TOUR 1947-1948 
Starting West Coast October 1947 


Yow Sooking 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 


F. C. COPPICUS F. C. SCHANG 
Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. * 113 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


February, 1947 
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‘‘He made the popular 
Tschaikowsky concerto 
a glowing jewel of mul- 
tiple facets.’’ 








“His program showed eclecticism well 
judged for mood, and for-blending the 
lighter with the sombre, the extremely 
ornamented with the clear statement of 
melody, and ornament now lace like and delicate, and now ponder 
ous and weighty. 
“In all this elaborate and varied scheme, showing program discre- 
tion, not allowing the hearing to remain too long in one mood, 
Skolovsky showed mastery in dynamic, and his reduced stress 
touched the most elusive pianissimos, constantly reappearing in 
airy grace and fluent style, with interijections of 





sweeping melodies.”’ 


“His playing was authoritative, direct, masterfully expressive, and 
much in the style of Rubinstein. . He was completely at home 
in the difficult and tricky second piano concerto of Liszt and made 
it a piece of great grandcur and sweeping melodies rather than the 
technical show-piece it often is. Skolovsky played a difficult en- 
core, too—the ‘Russian Dance’ by Stravinsky—and he seemed most 
at home and entirely up to all the crashing sounds and sophisticated 
rhythms. .. .” Harrisburg Telegraph, Oct. 9, 1946 


“A tremendous ovation was given Zadel Skolovsky, pianist, for 

his performance of Tschaikowsky’s B Flat Minor concerto. 

His interpretation was marked with a fine clarity of melodic line 

and an understanding restraint in the use of contrast. He made 
this well-known and popular concerto a glowing 





massive chordings. Skolovsky is really at the 
beginning of what is likely to be a commanding 
career. and he has an attractive and appre- 
Clative personality.” 

Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, 


Nov. 12, 1946 


NOW BOOKING that 
SEASON 1947-48 


jewel of multiple facets, each with an artistic appeal 
aroused the keenest appreciation of the ca- 
pacity audience . .. the rhythm and colorful effects 
produced by the pianist were marked with rare 
intelligence. ; Vancouver Province, Jan. 13, 1947 
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“His playing was au- 
thoritative and masterfu| 
-...Zreat grandeur.... 

















Pima Ballerina 
Metropolitan Opera 
Association 


CONCERT DATES 


SEASON 1946-47 


with | 2 
TWO SOLO DANCERS a 
and 


CONCERT PIANIST 


February, 1947 





PATRICIA 








———NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA— 
3 appearances 
Racine Symphony Orchestra 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—5 appearances 
New York National Orchestral Association 
Nassau Philharmonic Orchestra 
Harrisburg Symphony Orchestra 


DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA— appearances 
Chicago Civic Orchestra 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—3 appearances 
Newark Essex County Symphony 
Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra—3 appearances 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA— appearances 
Sioux City Civic Symphony 
Grand Rapids Symphony—2 appearances 
Lincoln Symphony 

SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY—2Z appearances 


PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY—2 appearances 
Fort Wayne Civic Symphony—2 appearances 
Columbia Burrall Symphony—4 appearances 


CLEVELAND SYMPHONY 
Altoona Civic Symphony Orchestra—2 appearances 
New Jersey Symphony—2 appearances 
Waco Symphony 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA—7 appearances 
Johnstown Symphony Orchestra 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA— appearances 
Davenport Tri-City Symphony 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra 
Denver Civic Symphony Orchestra 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—4 appearances 
INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA— appearances 


Duluth Symphony Orchestra 
Ciicago Grant Park Orchestra—2 appearances 


TORONTO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Cleveland Summer Orchestra 
Chicago Grant Park Symphony 
South Bend Symphony Orchestra 


MIAMI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BALTIMORE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DALLAS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Huntington Symphony Orchestra 


MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Evansville Philharmonic Orchestra 
Kalamazoo Symphony Society 





KANSAS CITY PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA—2 appearances 





























First European Tour 
May-June 1947 


FRANCE 
ENGLAND 


HOLLAND 
DENMARK 


Paris début May 21 
London début May 31 





Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


ANDRE MERTENS HORACE J. PARMELEE 
Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET ~« NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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“YWlorlds Greatest Diamatic Sofrrane ee 


COLUMBIA AND VICTOR RECORDS—BALDWIN PIANO LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS INC. 
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His rich and brilliant baritone voice, 
with an attractive personality, make 
him one of the most engaging artists 
now before the public. 








Triumphs this season in leading rc- 
mantic roles in NEW YORK, LON- 
DON, SAN FRANCISCO, and LOS 
ANGELES —in “GYPSY LADY,” 
‘“VAGABOND KING,” and “NEW 
MOON.” '’ 


Bruno of Hollywood 


tewvcroe vere, felist fltuaugenecnt 
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New York 
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Cincinnati 
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San Francisco 
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Buenos Aires 
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Management: Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. 113 West 57th St. 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra 


Toronto Symphony Orchestra 


* 


PROGRAMS 
Stradivari Show CBS 
2:30 to 3:00 P.M. Sunday (Commercial) 


Music You Know CBS 
11:30 to 12:00 P.M. Sunday 
(Columbia Concert Orchestra) 


Treasure Hour of Song WOR 
9:30 to 10:00 P.M. Thursday 
(Cornmercial) 


Columbia Concert Orchestra CBS 
11:00 to 12:00 P.M. Monday 


* 


Recording Columbia Masterworks 


* 
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De Bellis 


Leading Baritone Metropolitan Opera 





Management: HAENSEL AND JONES 


ANDRE MERTENS HORACE J. PARMELEE 
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William Steinberg 


Music Director 
BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


— Highlights of 1947-48 Season — 


* 4th Consecutive Season, conducting San 
Francisco Opera Company. 


* 2nd Tour of South America, May-June 
1947 (Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires; 
Santiago de Chile; Lima, Peru; Mexico, D. F.) 


* Music Dfrector, MGM's new film (on the 
life of Schumann), “Song of Love.” 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. + DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS INC. + 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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“One of the dwindling few 
really great voices 
of the times.” 


NEW YORK 
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mmr KASK 


Leading Contralto 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


“with the golden voice, the golden hair 
and the golden personality” 


CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS this season than 


l any other American Contralto 


RETURN ENGAGEMENTS this season than any 


other American Contralto 
FESTIVAL ENGAGEMENTS this season than 


any other American Contralto 


| ORCHESTRAL ENGAGEMENTS this season 
\\than any other American Contralto 











“Millions will hear, and bless her.” 


Toronto Telegram 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
Division: Columbia Concerts, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
New Orleans Symphony Orchestra 


(8rd successive season) 








Guest Engagements 


United States and Canada 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


(Stadium Concerts) 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
(Robin Hood Dell) 


Chicago Symphony 
(Ravinia Festival) 
Cleveland Orchestra 
Detroit Symphony 
Montreal Concerts Symphoniques 


Cuba 


Musical Director of the 
Havana Philharmonic (1939-43) 


Europe 


Major Orchestras of Italy 
ROME (Augusteo) °* MILAN (LaScala), 
FLORENCE °* TURIN * GENOA 
Also: 
BUDAPEST, VIENNA, PARIS, PRAGUE, WARSAW 











Listen in to the NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY under MASSIMO FRECCIA 
Saturday Afternoon, March 15, from 3 to 4 (EST), Over the NBC Network 
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WMauagement: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 


113 West 57th St., New York 
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SOLD-OUT 1946-47 SEASON 
GO Eugagements { 


Including appearances with New York Philharmonic - Symphony at 
Lewisohn Stadium .. . with Mitropoulos at the Robin Hood Dell .. . 
with National Symphony at Washington Watergate ...and 
Hawaiian Tour. 


WINTER -SPRING TOUR ENDS WITH 
; CHICAGO SYMPHONY BROADCAST— MAY 21, 1947 
, 


Oucr Hal, a THtllion 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS SOLD CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Exclusive RCA Victor Recording Artists e Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. @ 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


RED SEAL and BLACK LABEL s 
Steinway Pianos 
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“She sang with a radiant 
tenderness of a very affect- 
ing order.” 
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ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES, 
JAN. 27, 1947 
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By 





FCVGHLUGHTS OF HER RISE 7 
ON THE LADDER OF FAME. 








x BOSTON SYMPHONY (Koussevitzky) 1946 « * ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY (Golschmann) 
(Re-engaged for 1947) 


a SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY (Reiter) 
BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL—1946 (Koussevitzky) 
(Re-engaged for 1947) * *« * * DALLAS SYMPHONY (Dorati) 4 
x *« * * THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL—1947 * *« FT. WAYNE SYMPHONY (Schwieger) 
x «x *« *« CHICAGO GRANT PARK—1946 *« MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY (Kostelanetz) 
(Re-engaged for 1947) x MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY (Kostelanetz) 
x « «* PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY (Reiner) St. Paul 








RECITALS FROM THE GULF TO CANADA 
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Arthur Judson 
(Continued from page 33) 


gene List, William NKapeil and Todd 

Duncan. 

Busch, whe wiil tour England, 
Switzeriand, Belgium, ..olland, Ice- 
land and France, wil divide his en- 
gagements between late spring and 
early autumn. rie will spend the 
summer at the \ermont home of his 
son-in-law Kudoi:f Serkin, ‘Ine pian- 
ist will join the violinist in the fall 
trip abroad. Serkim himselt wail play 
engagements only m rngiand, Iceland 
and Switzeriand. teturning here to- 
gether they will devote one month 
beture the New Year to violin and 
piano sonata recitals; after Jan. 1, 
1948, each will sec out on individual 
concert tours. 

Piangorsky will also only be avail- 
able here atter Jan. 1 next year. The 
cellist, wauo recently made his film 
debut in tae picture Carnegie Hall, 
will sumimer m Switzerland; then 
tour Engiand, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, tortugal, i.aly, Switzerland 
and tine Scandinavian countries. 
Georges Enesco, who has been heard 
here this season in the triple capacity 
of composer-conducior-violinist, will 
return to Europe this spring and 
make his general headquarters in 
Paris. He, too, will be available 
here after Jan. 1. 

Another artist here only for the 
second half of the 1947-48 season is 
Todd Duncan. The baritone finishes 
his year here on April 12 when he is 
one of the soloists in the Beethoven 
Ninth in a  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Pension fund concert under Stokow- 
ski. His European tour begins in 
September at the Edinburgh festival, 
also covers appearances mm England, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, 
Italy, and in Vienna and Budapest. 
News highlight will be Duncan's 
opera debut abroad as Amonasro in 
Aida on Sept. 20 at the Stockholm 
Opera. 

William Primrose, after a summer 
in the Berkshires where he is on 
the Tanglewood Music Faculty and 
where he will be soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony under Koussevitzky, 
will leave for a six-week tour of Eng- 
land and Scotland which will include 
appearances with the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic at the: Edinburgh Festival, 
with the BBC Symphony in London 
and with the Halle Orchestra in Man- 
chester. His 1947-48 season here opens 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy, playing the premiere of the 
Sowerby Poem for Viola and Orches- 
tra. 

Eugene List, at the end of a sold-out 
season, sails for France for his second 
Kuropean tour which opens March 30 
with the Lamoureux Orchestra in 
Paris and which will also include ap- 
pearances in such cities as Vienna, 
Budapest and Copenhagen. With his 
wife, the violinist Carroll Glenn, the 
pianist will take a holiday this sum- 
mer in the Swiss mountains. William 
Kapell, pianist, also playing a sold-out 
tour, has accepted only one summer 
engagement, at the Stadium Concerts 
under Leonard Bernstein on June 23. 
In September he starts his first Euro- 
pean tour which will include engage- 
ments in England, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Switzerland, and in Vienna, 
Prague and Budapest. 

Karin Branzell will spend the sum- 
mer in her Swiss home on Lago Mag- 
giore; in September she will sing con- 
cert and opera in the Scandinavian 
countries before returning here the 
following month. 

The duo-pianists Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson are now abroad, filling 
intensive tours of Holland and Great 
Britain. They come back here to be- 
gin a six-week tour of Mexico, Cen- 
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tral America and the Caribbeans at 
the beginning of June. 

Transatlantic tours aside, there is 
much news this side of the water. 

Jeginning with the sopranos there ts 
Agnes Davis who, in her first big 
post-war season, sang with orchestras 
including the Philadelphia at the W or- 
cester Festival, the National Sym- 
phony of Washington, and the orcnes- 
tras of Indianapolis, Buttalo, Toroato 
and Houston, as well as on the Lele- 
phone Hour, Desi Halban’s tour also 
was studded with orchestral engage- 
ments, among them appearances under 
Bruno Walter andthe Boston, Cleveland, 
Montreal and Chicago symphonies, 
also with the Milwaukee and Bloom- 
ington orchestras. Next month she 
sings in the St. John Passion with the 
Schola Cantorum in New York. Ca- 
milla Williams has been re-engaged 
for her third season with the New 
York City Opera Company. She has 
also a number of special summer en- 
gagements including Chicago's Grant 
Park and a Butterfly with the Mon- 
treal Opera. 

Turning to contraltos, Anna Kas- 
kas, on leave of absence from the 
Metropolitan Opera, filled a lengthy 
tour of the United States and Canada 
which culminates May 9 with a per- 
formance as soloist in Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis at the Ann Arbor 
Festival. Kathryn Meisle, one of 
\merica’s best known singers, now 
divides her time between concerts and 
teaching. 

William Hain, tenor, whose present 
season ends in New York when he is 
soloist in the St. John Passion, will 
divide next year between individual 
appearances and a tour as member of 
the Columbia Grand Opera Quartet. 
Mario Lanza will join soprano Fran- 
ces Yeend and bass-baritone George 
London in the newly formed Colum- 
bia Bel Canto Trio which is already 
heavily booked for 1947-48. Lanza is 
the young American tenor who was 
featured with the Winged Victory 
company during his war years in the 
army. London has been touring re- 
cently with the Edwin Lester produc- 
tion of The Desert Song. He is new 
to the Judson roster as is tenor David 
Lloyd whose career was launched last 
vear when he won the Voice of To- 
morrow contest sponsored by the Phil- 
adelphia Jnquirer. The Minneapolis- 
born singer sang opera in Philadel- 
phia and St. Paul, oratorio in Pitts- 
burgh, and in the Verdi Requiem in 
Joston, recitals and radio work. Bass- 
baritone Lorenzo Alvary, his Metro- 
politan Opera and = concert season 
drawing to an end, will spend his 
summer at the Rio de Janeiro Opera 
and his autumn once more with the 
San Francisco Opera. 

Joseph Fuchs’ crowded tour in 
cluded a pair of appearances with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony ; 
this summer the violinist has been 
engaged as soloist with the Stadium 
Concerts. Another on whose career 
interest is centered is the Canadian- 
born Arthur LeBlanc. Novelty of next 
season will be the French violinist 
Ginette Neveu who will make a two 
months’ autumn visit following a 
South American tour. 

Constance Keene and Hilde Somer, 
pianists, both have rapidly advancing 
careers. The latter has filled a num- 
ber of orchestral engagements this 
season, including appearances in Min- 
neapolis, Toronto, Dallas, Vancouver 
and Harrisburg. The former played a 
dozen Canadian dates in addition to 
twice as many concerts here. Jesus 
Maria Sanroma. pianist, played a 
sold-out tour including a dozen differ- 
ence orchestral engagements in which 
he was heard in such widely differing 
works as the Rhansody in Blue with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Tchai- 

(Continued on page 119) 


Charles L. Wagner 


“é E enter the 1947 booking sea- 

son with higher hopes than 
we have had for many a_ season”, 
Charles L. Wagner says in comment 
ing on his attractions for the coming 
season. “We have two ensembles that 
everyone seems to want—our opera 
Madama Butterfly and the new con 
cert company A Night In Old Vienna, 
which is now on tour for the second 
season. Then, too, our artist list has 
been designed to give us good bookings 
in both large municipal courses as well 
as the smallest college towns.” 

Mr. Wagner's opera productions 
have come to be the main opetuag at 
traction for many of the leading con 
cert courses in New England, eastern, 
southern and midwestern states. Mr. 
Wagner has procured the rights to the 
popular Puccini opera from Dr. Tas 
selli, of Ricordi’s. Booking for his 
annual fall opera tour is virtually au 
tomatic as most local managers wire 
in immediately after their performanc: 
asking for the same date the following 
season. Over 40 cities have already 
signed for the Madama Butterfly tour, 
and three additional weeks have been 
added to accommodate some 20 new 
cities, including numerous Civic and 
Community Concert Courses. Désiré 
Defrére, stage director of the Metro 
politan Opera, will be artistic director 
of Madama Butterfly, having held the 
same position in Mr, Wagner's pre 
vious eight productions. Edwin Mce- 
\rthur, former accompanist to Kir- 
sten Flagstad and conductor at the 
San Francisco, Chicago, and Metro- 
politan Operas, has been chosen to be 
musical director of the production. 
As in each of Mr. Wagner's produc 
tions, new settings will be created by 
Cirker ‘and Robbins and new costumes 
will be provided by Stivanello-Culcasi. 
The company of 60, including an or- 
chestra of 30 and full chorus, will 
leave New York on Sept. 28 to open 
their ten-week tour at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., the following evening. 

A Night In Old Vienna is a new 
approach to concerts which Mr. Wag 
ner and his associate, Edward W. 
Snowdon, began last year. A preview 
tour of one month which began at the 
\cademy of Music, Philadelphia, 
proved so successful that a ten-week 
tour was solidly booked during the 
present season. Mr. Wagner has 
streamlined the old concert-company 
idea and given it purpose and a theme. 
Five of the ablest younger American 
singers have been grouped together 
under the direction of Warner Bass, 
who has made special arrangements of 
Vienna’s most famous melodies for the 
group. Laura Castellano’s lyric so 
prano supplies the top notes. Mona 
Bradford, contralto, of opera and con- 
cert fame, lends the program her rich 
voice and winning stage presence. 
Richard Gordon is the troupe’s tenor. 
John Gurney, who for six years was a 
popular bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera, contributes his bass and the 
baritone lines are sung by a gifted new 
comer, Eduardo Rael 

The company is now out on tour for 
about 40 dates that take them through 
the northwest and back to Cuba. Next 
season we will go out through Texas 
and the southwest to California, and 
the tour already promises to extend 
to over ten weeks. Arrangements have 
been made with Ward French and 
©. Bottorff, heads of Community 
and Civic Concerts respectively, for 
A Night In Old Vienna to be avail- 
able in many of their series.” 

Among the vocalists Mr. Wagner 
will again present Miliza Korjus, col- 
oratura soprano; Nicola . Moscona, 
bass-baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Mona _ Bradford, contralto; 
Rafael Lagares, who is at present in 
Europe for the La Scala Opera season, 
and a very promising new-comer, 
Marguerite McClelland: Miss Mc- 
Clelland was runner-up in the 1946 
Miss America contest, but won all 
vocal honors at the Atlantic City 
Pageant. The**Miss America” com- 












Charles L. Wagner 


Edward 


Snowdon 





mittee granted her a substantial schol- 
arship which she has wisely put to use 
for training under the former Metro- 
politan Opera tenor, Paul Althouse. 
Miss McClelland was an honor gradu- 
ate of the University of Louisiana in 
June, 1946; she has appeared in sum- 
mer operas at Birmingham, Ala., and 
has just returned from screen tests. 

Miliza Korjus’ plans call for her to 
leave in June for a tour of New Zea- 
land, to be followed by concert and 
radio appearances in Australia and 
then South Africa. She returns to 
America in the fall 

On Feb. 16 Nicola Moscona was 
guest artist for Toscanini for the 24th 
time. At this performance he sang 
the role of Friar Lawrence in the sel- 


dom-performed Romeo and Juliet 
Symphony of Hector Berlioz, which 
was broadcast coast-to-coast. Mr. 


Moscona returns to the Ann Arbor 
May Festival for the third consecutive 
year, and has been re-engaged for the 
San Francisco Opera Company. 

Regarding pianists Mr. Wagner says, 
“T have had a time of it in recent years 
with pianists, but I feel sure that 
Snowdon and I are on the right track 
now. First, Gieseking’s magnificent 
1940 tour fell to pieces when he was 
caught abroad by the war; then, after 
Egon Petri had won the recognition 
his talents and artistry deserve, he was 
forced to give up big public appear 
ances. A few days ago we learned 
that Gieseking has been cleared of all 
charges of collaboration by the Army’s 
I. C. D. So at last the lie has been 
given to the rumor-mongers and our 
faith in this pianist has been vindi- 
cated. Egon Petri has become Pianist 
in Residence at Mills College and he 
tells us that he will be able to make 
public appearances on the west coast 
from time to time. But most impor- 
tant, for 1947-48 I have undertaken 
the management of two very distin- 
guished artists who are at the peak of 
their powers: Daniel Ericourt and 
Sari Biro. Ericourt, who made a phe- 
nomenal success in South America 
last summer, is already booked in some 
of the country’s best courses. Miss Biro 
has been a favorite with New York 
critics since her debut in 1940.” 

Eddie Katz, young American vio- 
linist who has just returned from mili- 
tary service, has been signed up for. a 
period of years by Mr. Wagner. Mr. 
Katz is fulfilling some dates for Mr. 
Wagner this season, and he will fol- 
low the triumph he made at Town 
Hall this year with another recital 
there in October. 
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NCAC 


(Continued from page 32) 
chauvinism to forget that creative im- 
pulses of great ‘significance today 
spring, and_.will coftinue to spring, 
from the Continent. Likewise, the suc- 
cess of American artists currently 
touring abroad is proof that we have 
a valuable contribution to make which 
is gaining greater recognition today 
than ever before. 

Again and again our concert artists 
express their satisfaction in the grow- 
ing American demand for good music. 
Again and again stars of the operatic 
and concert stage point to the fact 
that every town, large and small, ap- 
preciates and responds with equal en- 
thusiasm to the best that their reper- 
tory has to offer. Top-ranking artists 
tell me that they have long detected, 
in addition to the increased supply and 
demand for good music in the farthest 
reaches of this country, a new and 
exciting stimulus to their art: a sound 
and creative critical faculty, without 
which the end result of any culture is 
sterile tyranny. It is through such 
small signs—an acute and sensitive 
review in a small-town paper—the apt 
comments of members of a remote 
audience who come backstage to ex- 
press their views gn the concert they 
have just heard—that one feels the 
pulse of America’s cultural health, and 
finds it steadier and stronger than ever 
before. 

Thus, with the pipelines for good 
music expanding, lengthening and in- 
tersecting throughout this country and 
across the seas; with the growing 
awareness in America of the nature 
and essence of good music, as distin- 
guished from the mediocre and the 
bad, NCAC looks forward to yet an- 
other triumphant year in the service 
of that intact and incorruptible art 
which never has been and never can 
be destroyed—music. 





NCAC Artists List 


Sopranos: Josephine Antoine, Mar- 
ion Bell, Martha Briney, Olga Coelho, 
Ellabelle Davis, Vivian Della Chiesa, 
Jean Dickenson, Doris Doree, Duso- 
lina Giannini, Frances Greer, Mary 
Henderson, Daniza lIlitsch, Selma 
Kaye, Lotte Lehmann, Brenda Lewis, 
*Monica Mais, Inge Manski, Renee 
Mazella, Sara Menkes, *Patrice Mun- 
sel, *Jarmila Novotna, *Florence 
Quartararo, Gertrude Ribla, Carmen 
Torres, Anna Turkel, Claudia Pinza. 

Mezzo-sopranos: Rosalind Nadell, 
Ebe Stignani, Gladys Swarthout, 
*Blanche Thebom, Claramae Turner. 

Contraltos : *Marian Anderson, Eula 
Beal, Herta Glaz, Winifred Heidt. 

Tenors: Attilio Baggiore, Mario 
Berini, Giulio Gari, Raoul Jobin, *Jan 
Peerce, Torsten Ralf, Richard Tuck- 
er. 

Baritones and Basses: Joel Berg- 
lund, *Robert Hall Collins, Georges 
Czaplicki, *Giuseppe De Luca, Dezso 
Ernster, Mack Harrell, Earl Lippy, 
Robert Merrill, Ezio Pinza, Martial 
Singher, Michael Szekely, John 
Charles Thomas, Thomas L. Thomas, 
Hugh Thompson, Jess Walters, Rob- 
ert Weede, *Lawrence Winters, Earl 
Wrightson. 

Violinists: Saundra Berkova, Louis 
Kaufman, Fritz Kreisler, Nathan 
Milstein, Ruth Posselt, Benno Rabi- 
nof, Miriam Solovieff, *Isaac Stern, 
Joseph Szigeti. 

Cellists: Raya Garbousova, *Ed- 
mund Kurtz, Joseph Schuster. 

Violist: Ferenc Molnar. 

Guitarist: *Andres Segovia. 

Pianists: Jacques Abram, Claudio 
Arrau, Erno Balogh, Simon Barere, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Harry Davis, 
Ania Dorfmann, Jose Echaniz, Dor- 
othy Eustis, Leon Fleisher, Sidney 
Foster, *Byron Janis, Julius Katchen, 
Anatole Kitain, Nikita Magaloff, 
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Poldi Mildner, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Hortense Monath, Leonard Pennario, 
*Artur Rubinstein, E. Robert Schmitz, 
Jan Smeterlin, Rosalyn Tureck, Alex- 
ander Uninsky, *Sylvia Zaremba. 

Duo-Pianists: Arthur Gold and 
Robert Fizdale, Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff. 

Harpist: Carlos Salzedo. 

Ensembles: Griller String Quartet, 
Guillet String Quartet, Salzedo En- 
semble. 

Special Attractions: *Original Bal- 
let Russe, *Markova-Dolin Ensemble, 
*Original Don Cossack Chorus, Iva 
Kitchell, *Ballet Intime, Metropoli- 
tan Artists Ensemble, National Male 
Quartet, Farbman Sinfonietta, Trudi 
Schoop Ballet, *Richard Dyer-Ben- 
net. 

*(By arrangement with S. Hurok). 


‘““Wave of Prosperity” 


(Continued from page 32) 


groups, I believe about 60 or 70 are 
either debutants or repeating bidders 
for public and critical recognition. Not 
one or perhaps one or two emerge as 
real artistic ware. What is the trouble 
with the others? I think the trouble 
is that they are not artistically or mu- 
sically minded. I have said so often 
and say it again: we have created an 
enormous musical activity, but not a 
musica! life or culture. We have all 
the elements for it, but somehow it 
does not jell. The youngster, be he or 
she singer or violinist or pianist or 
what not, craves fame, money, public 
acclaim, rather than musical achieve- 
ment. How often I get depressed when 
someone who meets me after a few 
years says to me: “You've developed 
a great organization, Mr. L., you must 
be making a lot of money!” The joke 
is that I do not make a lot of money 
and I would prefer those people to 
say to me: “You certainly have done 
a great deal to help our musical life, 
to help young talent!” Maybe I! 
haven't, but that is what I have tried 


. to do. 


Also, I get depressed when a young 
artist wants to come under our man- 
agement and the first question he or 
she -raises is: “How much do you 
think I can make, or how many en- 
gagements will you get, for me next 
season?” To those I answer: “If you 
make music and have patience, 1 
promise to do my best as manager, 
the rest is in the hands of destiny and 
the public.” 

The great, the abiding artists are 
those who thought first and last in 
terms of music. Often as not money 
and fame came as the reward, not as 
the result of an aim in life. I can only 
mention’ a few and mostly those who 
have been associated with me in my 
life as a manager. Kreisler, the late 
Rachmaninoff, Swarthout, Pinza, Tos- 
canini, Giannini, Anderson, Szigeti 
and some others. Most of them grew 
up in the musical atmosphere of 
Europe, some imbibed from that foun- 
tain through direct contact or indirect 


.? 


Abresch 
William Galligan, Eastern Field Manager, 
Civic Concert Service 


association. This is what we need. A 
relaxed tempo of life, an idealistic ap- 
proach to music not in terms of fig- 
ures but in terms of musical achieve- 
ment. This is what we need to create 
greater “music, greater conductors, 
greater musicians, greater opportuni- 
ties for our young talent. How to 
create this atmosphere I do not know. 
But it is coming, and it will come, 
when all the elements unite in a joint 
striving for a cultural life in its best 
estate. 

Do you still want me to give you 
figures? Here they are: The current 
season has been the biggest NCAC 
has ever had in its concert division. 
The next season looks just as big. As 
long as we still need 30 million auto- 
mobiles, ten million refrigerators, mil- 
lions of housing units, billions of 
white shirts, and as long as Europe 
and the rest of the world need our 
goods, music is bound to thrive, eco- 
nomically speaking, and I hope it will 
also thrive, musically speaking. 


Civie Concerts 


(Continued from page 32) 


which have been operating for 20 
years or more. 

“Requests for our service to or- 
ganize new Civic Music Associations 
have been more numerous this yeat 
than ever. We have found time to 
investigate potentiality in most of 
these cities. As a result, new Asso- 
ciations are now flourishing in those 
where we found sufficient potentiality 
to warrant organizing. As always, we 
do not consider it a wise policy to add 
Associations indiscriminately, but 
rather to establish only those in cen- 
ters of population sufficient to warrant 
permanent operation. 

“Now as we look ahead to the new 
season of 1947-48, we realize the re- 
conversion period has passed almost 
before we knew it. We are now in 
an atmosphere of stabilization. Only 
wishful thinkers look for a continua- 
tion of the spending orgy we have 
passed through—and only extreme 
pessimists expect a depression. Civic 
Concert Service has never been in 
either of these camps. Consequently 
we welcome the arrival of the time 
when people become more particular 
about how they spend their money. 
The value of a Civic Music member- 
ship has never been challenged, for 
nothing else represents greater con- 
cert dollar value. 

“In January the entire field staff of 
Civic Concert Service was in New 
York for its annual conference. These 
representatives are trained experts in 
the field of organizing and conducting 
membership campaigns, and with a 
thorough knowledge of the artist field. 
They also analyze and keep us con- 
stantly informed on general conditions 
in every nook and corner of the coun- 
try. They are finding that the public 
is neither optimistic, nor pessimistic. 
Most people, on the other hand, are 


Abresch 


Harlowe Dean, Western Field Manager, 
Civic Concert Service 


James A. Devideon 


James A. Davidson 


James A. Davidson represents the 
following for the 1947-48 season: 
Jeanette MacDonald, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Eleanor Steber, Alec Temple- 
ton, Mimi Benzell, Baccaloni, Lanny 
Ross, John Brownlee, Felix Knight, 
Philadelphia Orchestra (for special 
engagements only); and as a special 
attraction, American Serenade, fea- 
turing Morton Gould, his concert or- 
chestra, Mimi Benzell and Wilbur 
Evans, soloists. 





simply realistic—hoping and working 
for the best, keeping prepared for less, 
and looking ahead sufficiently so that 
whatever happens will not be unex- 


ected, 

“Our thinking continues to be 
moulded along these same lines. We 
will do all in our power to maintain 
strong organization in every Civic 
Music Association. In fact, we will 
always expect the unexpected in order 
to meet it, should it come. 

“The Civic Music Plan is an Amer- 
ican Plan, created by Americans for 
Americans. In my estimation it has 
made one of the greatest contributions 
toward raising our great nation to 
world leadership in music. For such 
an institution, there is only one way 
to move, and that is—forward”’. 





NCAC Opera— 
European Dept. 


N Nov. 15, Gerard A. Semon, 
director of NCAC’s Operatic & 
Foreign Division went on a scouting 
trip through Europe. However, scout- 
ing in this case 
didn’t mean 
only looking 
around for new 
talent in Eu- 
rope but to 
complete book- 
ings of Amer- 
ican artists in 
Europe for the 
rest of this sea- 
son and to start 
negotiations for 
for the season 
1947-48. 

Gerard A. Semon For 1946-47 
NCAC has 
booked tours and appearances in 
foreign countries for Claudio Arrau, 
Doris Doree, Dusaqlina Giannini, Mack 
Harrell, Raoul Jobin, Rosalyn Tureck, 
Alexander Uninsky and Jess Walters. 
These tours will lead the artists to 
Scandinavia, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland, Italy, 

Austria, Hungary and Germany. 

In 1947-48 NCAC will send the fol- 
lowing artists to Europe: Jacques 
Abram, Claudio Arrau, _ Ellabelle 
Davis, Dusolina Giannini, Mack Har- 
rell, Raoul Jobin, Lotte Lehmann, 
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6% HIS is the Leigh Bureau” is 
i or slogan identifying for 18 

years the largest lecture and enter- 

tainment bureau in existence. 

It is now also the trademark of the 
steadily growing Concert Division of 
W. Colston Leigh Inc. This com- 
paratively new division, added a 
brief three years ago, has shown each 
year a healthy progress. 

A three-week conference was held 
in January at New York headquar- 
ters, and was attended by all branch 
office managers, 20 field representa- 
tives and the general staff personnel 
to map plans for the 1947-48 season. 

“Our fourth annual announcement,” 
W. Colston Leigh said when asked 
for a statement, “in our opinion rep- 
resents the finest music list we have 
yet been able to offer to buyers. The 
list represents Lehigh-developed art- 
ists as well as established personalities 
in the music field. 

“We are extremely proud of the 
strides made under the auspices of 
such artists as Carol Brice, Ray Lev, 
Edward Kane, Glauco  D/’Attili, 
Roman Totenberg, Richard Tetley- 
Kardos, Kenneth Spencer and our 
own quartet, Footlight Favorites. 
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Ray Halmans 


Concert Management 
Ray Halmans 


CON tans its policy of a small 
list of attractions, but one of qual- 
ity, Concert Management Ray Hal- 
mans enters upon its ninth season with 
a list of artists not much changed from 
last year. Among the pianists they 
represent are Josef Hofmann, Muriel 
Kerr, Grace Castagnetta, James Fris- 
kin, John Kirkpatrick and a new ad- 
dition, Leonard Eisner. The instru- 
mentalists include Oscar Shumsky and 
Dorothy Minty, violinists, Emanuel 
Vardi, violist, and David Soyer, cel- 
list; with Ruth Freeman and Lois 
Wann giving joint programs for flute 
and oboe. Singers on the Halmans 
Management list include Joseph Lade- 
route, tenor, Harold Haugh, tenor, 
Ruth Terry, mezzo-soprano, and the 
husband and wife duo of Caroline and 
Earle Blakeslee, soprano and tenor. 
Added to the list is Betty Sanders, 
folksong and ballad singer, and the 
dance is represented by Pauline Koner. 


Josef Hofmann, world-famous pian- 
ist, has gone into semi-retirement, lim- 
iting his appearances only to the Bell 
Telephone Hour broadcasts. The 
pianist in greatest demand is Muriel 
Kerr, who in less than six months 
appeared five times as soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony. Celebrity courses 
in Ithaca, Toronto, Tucson, Spring- 
field, Mo., and Cumberland, Md., pre- 
sented this brilliant American pianist 
this season, with re-engagerments in 
Miami, Milwaukee and Chicago in- 
cluded in her extensive tour. 

Oscar Shumsky, violinist, who re- 
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W. Colston Leigh, Inc. 


“We are particularly pleased with 
the stardom achieved by Ruggiero 
Ricci, Marjorie Lawrence, Mario 
Braggiotti, Conrad Thibault, Dough- 
erty and Ruzicka, with others coming 
right along. 

“Under our direction the world- 
famous Westminster Choir is current- 
ly enjoying, coast to coast, its most 
extensive tour in its 26 years. 

“Our efforts these past seasons have 
been directed toward serving all types 
of music sponsor, both large and 
small . . . trying to make certain that 
we are offering each sponsor the solo 
artist or ensemble best fitted to fill his 
particular needs. It is our intention to 
continue our efforts in this direction, 
offering fine artists and cooperating to 
the fullest extent in program building. 
We all look forward with confidence 
to another ‘better season than last’ in 
1947-48.” 


Leigh Artists List 


Sopranos: Adelaide Abbot, Marga- 
ret Daum, *Marita Farell, Lucy Kel- 
ston, *Marjorie Lawrence, Splendora 
Merlitti, Hilde Reggiani, Margaret 
Speaks. 





Bella Halmans 


turned to the concert field after three 
and a half years in service, with a 
Carnegie Hall recital in October, in- 
cludes concerts in Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Louisville, Ky., with an appear- 
ance in New York as soloist with the 
National Orchestral Association on 
March 3. 


Emanuel Vardi, brilliant violist, also 
made his return to the concert plat- 
form following his tenure in the Navy 
Symphony Band during the war years. 
Cities where he is being heard this sea- 
son are Chicago with an Orchestra 
Hall recital, New York in a Carnegie 
Hall recital, Springfield, Mo., Cleve- 
land, Washington and Los Angeles, 
where he was soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic on Feb. 13 and 14. Nego- 
tiations are now under way for a tour 
in South America and Mexico this 
summer. 

The ever-popular pianist-improviser 
Grace Castagnetta demonstrated her 
rare ability in the New England 
States, the Middle West, and Canada, 
going as far west as Phoenix, Arizona. 

Joseph Laderoute, tenor, had the 
distinction of singing in the first per- 
formance of the American premiere of 
Peter Grimes performed at Tangle- 
wood in the Berkshires, where he also 
sang the tenor part in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony under Koussevitzky’s 
baton last summer. Other appear- 
ances this winter included engagements 
with the Indianapolis Symphony, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
the Boston Symphony, and he is sched- 
uled to sing the tenor role in Honeg- 
ger’s Jeanne au Bucher, to be per- 
formed by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony later in the season. 
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Contraltos: Carol Brice, *Lucielle 
Browning. 

Tenors: *Frederick Jagel, Edward 
Kane, *Bruno Landi. 

Baritones: *Richard Bonelli, Gor- 
don Dilworth, Joseph James, Angelo 
Pilotto, Conrad Thibault, Frank Wen- 
nerholm. 

Basses: Kenneth Spencer, Frederic 
White. 

Violinists: Fredell Lack, Ruggiero 
Ricci, Roman Totenberg. 





Jeanette Ferreira 









W. Colston Leigh 

Pianists: Mario Braggiotti, Glauco 
D’Attili, Ray Lev, Richard Tetley- 
Kardos. 

Duo-Pianists: Braggiotti and Chai- 
kin, Dougherty and Ruzicka. 

Harpsichordist: Sylvia Marlowe. 

Special Attractions: Alma _ Trio, 
Julie Andre and her guitar, Dorita 
and Valero, Footlight Favorites, Gor- 
don String Quartet, Noble and King, 
Teresita and Emilio Osta, Theatre of 
Angna Enters, Westminster Choir. 

*Metropolitan Opera 





Harold Haugh, tenor, continues to 
be in constant demand for oratorio ap- 
pearances. Among places’ which 
heard him in the Messiah were Rock 
Island, Washington, Chicago, Salt 
Lake City, New York, and others. 

By limiting the list of artists under 
regular management, the Halmans 
sisters are able to continue the direc- 
tion of New York recitals, giving each 
one personal attention, whether it be 
in Town Hall, Times Hall, or Carne- 
gie Hall. 


American - Canadian 
Concerts and Artists 


MERICAN-CANADIAN Con- 

certs and Artists celebrate their 
third year this season as the only 
concert management with offices in 
New York and Montreal. 


ACCA was founded by two enter- 
prising and experienced men—Nicolas 
Koudriavtzeff and Michel Kachouk. 

Greatest success of the firm to date 
has been the phenomenal concert tour 
of the Polish pianist, Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, who recently completed the 
largest world-wide tour of any artist 
booked out of the United States—more 
than 90 concerts in six months. 

The management is presenting also 
the young violinist, Gerhard Kander. 
The artist has been heard in numerous 
recitals and in appearances with major 
symphony orchestras and he has been 
engaged for a tour of South America 
during the summer, 1947 by the noted 
impresario, Ernesto de Quesada. 

Next season ACCA will launch the 





Michel Kachouk 


North American pianistic career of 
Colette Gaveau, wife of Malcuzynski 
and descended from the famous French 
piano-making family. Miss Gaveau 
has concertized previously throughout 
South America and Europe. 

A recent addition to ACCA’s roster 
of artists is the phenomenal, young 
Palestinian pianist, Ella Goldstein. 
Miss Goldstein, who is only 20 years 
of age, has had a brilliant career in 
China, South Africa and Palestine. 

Another artist recently engaged by 
ACCA is the brilliant, young Greek 
pianist, Anna Xydis, who has appeared 
with the National and Minneapolis 
Symphony orchestras and who, last 
summer, appeared as soloist with 
Mitropoulos at Robin Hood Dell. 
Mme. Xydis has given four annual 
recitals at Carnegie Hall and has just 
completed an extensive tour of Canada. 


In addition to the aforementioned 
artists, ACCA is presenting two young 
Canadian singers: Claire Gagnier, 
coloratura soprano and Leopold Si- 
moneau, tenor. 

Miss Gagnier has _ concertized 
throughout Canada and has appeared 
as soloist with the Toronto Symphony 
and in an open-air performance with 
Andre Kostelanetz. She was also heard 
as Cherubino in The Marriage of 
Figaro and as Micaela in Carmen with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
Canada. 

Mr. Simoneau was engaged as solo- 
ist for the American premiere of 
Berlioz’ To Deum with Emile Cooper 
conducting and has been heard in 
concert, on radio and in opera per- 
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Albert Morini 


yo about the addition of a 
number of stellar attractions to 
their roster of outstanding artists has 
come from the Morini Office. 

Albert Morini, its head, who is 
presently engaged on his annual trans 
continental ‘booking tour prior to his 
trip to Europe, has the honor to an 
nounce the American debut of a new 
artist, Yolanda Petris. Miss Petris, 
who started her career at the Royal 
Opera in Rome, Italy, is hailed both 
by European critics and musicians 
alike as the most important soprano 
find of recent years. Miss Petris will 
concertize in the United States dur- 
ing January, February and_ early 
March, 1948. With concerts and re- 
citals at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, in Chicago, Cincinnati, East 
Lansing, Minneapolis, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Pittsburgh, and other 
cities, her first American tour is al- 
ready almost sold out. 


Another valuable addition to the 
Morini list is the young violinist, Oss\ 
Renardy. After four years of Army 
service, during which he gave more 
than 400concerts and recitals to our men 
in uniform, Mr. Renardy is now ready 
to resume his career. Late in January 
of this year he made his comeback on 
the big series at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. 

Lois Bannerman, the young and 
promising harpist has also joined the 
Morini list, with several 
featured artist and soloist with a good 
number of our major orchestras be- 
hind her. 

Realizing the ever growing popu- 
larity of group attractions, Mr. Morini 
has made the following important ad- 
ditions to his roster: Rhythms of 
Spain, unique Spanish dance group, 
headed by Federico Rey. This great 
Spanish dancer was the partner of 
Argentinita. In a program, similar to 
that of Argentinita in its color, enter- 
tainment and authenticity of its dances 
and music of Spain, Mr. Rey is assist 
ed by Lolita Gomez, only pupil of ’\r- 
gentinita and partner of Escudero; 
Tina Ramirez, excellent young, Span- 
ish guitarist, and Pablo Miquel, dis- 
tinguished Spanish pianist. This group 
is scheduled to leave on its first coast 
to coast tour in early November, 1947 

The Troubadours, mixed vocal 
quartet under the direction of John 
de Merchant, well-known | baritone 
and authority on folk music, are also 
looking forward toward an extremely 
busy season. Besides Mr. de Merchant 
the quartet is composed of Suzanne 
Sten, one of our foremost mezzos: 
Leopold Simoneau, whose excellent 
tenor voice can often be heard over 
the United States and Canadian net 
works. Hilda Morse, star of concert, 
opera and radio is the soprano of the 
group. 

Mr. Morini also announces that he 
is booking the Buffalo and Cincinnati 
Symphonies in various territories 

The list of artists taken over from 
the previous year is headed bv the 
famous tenor, Tito Schipa. At present 
in the midst of an extremely busy sea- 
son, his many concert, recital and 
opera appearances are often termed 
sensational. The artist is booked for 
an extensive South American tour 
from May to October of this year. 

The present season has also greatly 
added to the popularity of Donald 
Dickson, baritone, with many opera 
appearances, recitals and especially his 
outstanding success with the ‘Cincin- 
nati Symphony under Eugene Goos- 
sens during the current season. 

Suzanne Sten, one of our most 
gifted mezzos, has again scored in 
recitals and as soloist with the orches- 
tras in Toronto, Louisville, Dallas and 
other cities. 

Outstanding in the field of instru- 
mentalists is Shura Cherkassky, pian- 
ist, who, returned earlier this season 


seasons as 
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successful tour through the 
countries. Late © last 
pianist scored at the 
s3owl under’ Leopold 
and «t the Grant Park 
Series in Chicago he drew 24,000. 
With many dates and another Euro- 
pean tour lined up Mr. Cherkassky is 
envisaging an extremely busy vear. 
The Yaysnoff Sisters look back on 
a very interesting season of two-piano 
music—just back from an_ extensive 
concert tour. Their own = arrange 
ments, high musicality and splendid 
team work is always highly praised. 
Also held over from last year’s list 
is attractive Haydee Morini whose 
enchantingly European and especially 
popular Viennese dances enjoy a 
tremendously warm welcome. 
Continuing his long association with 
Mrs. Antonia Morse, Mr. Morini is 
happy to say that he persuaded Percy 
Grainger, composer-pianist, to add 
three more months to his unique 
career as concert pianist before retir- 
ing permanently to his native Aus 
tralia, where he will devote his entire 
time to composing. Mr. Grainger’s 
farewell tour will take place during 
January, February and March, 1948. 


from a 
Scandinavian 
summer the 
Hollywood 
Stokowski 


Bernard R. LaBerge 


BERGE 


advise s 


I ERNARD LA 

that he has had his most success- 
days. 
He is most enthusiastic regarding the 
season 1947-48 during which he will 


ful season since predepression 


the following list of artists: 
Mischa Elman and Harry 
Shub; cellist, Marcel Hubert; pian 
ists, Andor Foldes, Elly Kassman, 
Ross Pratt, Maxim Schapiro and Paul 
Wittgenstein; sopranos, Juanita Car- 
ter and Povla Frijsh; baritones, Yves 
Tinayre and Finley Walker; bass, 
Trio, and Yella Pessl, Rene LeRoy 
duo pianists, Jane and Joan Rosen 
feld; harpist, Artis de Volt; The Fisk 
Jubilee Singers; Lucie Bigelow Rosen, 
thereminist; The Saidenburg Little 
Symphony; Jan and Mischel Cher 
niavsky; Elsbeth Ball, soprano. ac 


present 
violinists, 


Bernard R. LaBerge 


companied by a Piano String Trio, 
and the English Duo. 

In the Chamber Music field, 
La Berge’s list includes The Kroll 
Quartet, the Paganini Quartet, the 
Pascal Quartet (official quartet of 
Radio France), the Persinger-Britt 
Trio, and Yella Pessl, Rene LeRoy 
and Horace Britt in joint recital oi 
music for harpsichord, flute and cello. 

In addition to Mr. La Berge’s list 
of well known American organ virtu- 
osi who will tour during the season, 
he will present to the American public 
three European artists—Flor Peeters, 
Belgian organist, who will return for 
a transcontinental tour in the fall; 
Geraint Jones, English organist, who 
will make his first American tour in 
the winter of 1948, and Jeanne Demes- 
sieux, from Paris, who will come to 
America in the spring of 1948. 

Mr. La Berge’s list of American 
virtuosi organists includes: Walter 
Baker, Claire Coci, Charles Courboin, 
David Craighead, Catharine Crozier, 
Virgil Fox, Hugh Giles, Alexander 
McCurdy, Bernard Piche, Arthur Poi- 
ster, Hugh Porter, Richard Ross, Al- 
exander Schreiner, Clarence Watters 
and Carl Weinrich. 


Mr. 


Annie Friedberg 


| OOKINGS for the attractions un- 
der the Concert Direction Annie 
Friedberg are well under way for 
practically the same roster of artists 
as Miss Friedberg managed last year. 

Dame Myra Hess, pianist, will re- 
turn in the fall to America, following 
the tremendous success she had here 
this past season. Elisabeth Schumann 
had an excellent concert this 
year after returning from a tour of 
40 concerts in Great Britain, and 
should have a better season next year. 

Vladimir Horowitz, who is greater 
than ever and who sells out’ his con 
certs months ahead, is heavily booked 
for the season 1947-1948, beginning 
his tour in November at the Pacific 
coast and ending his concerts in May, 
1948. ' 

The Budapest String Quartet, which 
has been with me for 17 years, 1s 
again the busiest of all chamber or- 
ganizations and surpass their own suc- 
year after vear. This season 
they play about 70 concerts and next 
season will be almost as big. 

I have again some of the leading 
Metropolitan artists among them Stella 
Roman, Irene Jessner, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Alexander Sved, and Kerstin 
Thorborg who will return in the fall. 


season 


cesses 


Among this year’s new artists on my 
list is Alfred Gallodoro, the sensa- 
tional saxophonist. 

Of course, Carl Friedberg, George 
Chavchavadze, Vera Franceschi, Inez 
Lauritano, Marcel Grandjany, Jascha 
Bernstein and some of the younger 
singers are again with me. The only 
new singer that I have added for 
next season is the young soprano 
Martha Locker, who is called “A 
Golden Voice from the Golden West”. 

Sir Adrian Boult, conductor of the 
B.B.C. in London, will be back for a 
short season to conduct some summer 
concerts. 

Under 
Friedberg 
Horowitz, 
berg, George 
Mannheimer, 

Violinist : 


Direction Annie 
are pianists: Vladimir 
Myra Hess, Carl Fried- 
Chavchavadze, Frank 
Vera Franceschi. 
Inez Lauritano; Violist, 
Milton Katims; Cellist, Jascha Bern- 
stein; Harpist, Marcel Grandjany ; 
Saxophonist, Alfred Gallodoro; En- 
semble, Budapest String Quartet. 
Sopranos : Elisabeth Schumann, 
Stella Roman, Metropolitan Opera; 
Irene Jessner, Metropolitan Opera; 
Marguerite Kozenn, Madeleine Bernd, 
Maria Maximovitch, Martha Locker. 
Mezzo-Sopranos and _  Contraltos: 
Kerstin Thorborg, Metropolitan 
Opera; Zinaida Alvers. 
Tenors: Martinelli, 


Concert 


Carmine Gag- 


James Abresch 


Annie Friedberg 


liardi; Baritones, Alexander Sved, 
Metropolitan Opera; Ben Cutler. 

Special attraction: Sir Adrian Boult, 
conductor, B.B.C. 


National Music 
League, Inc. 


WORTHWHILE idea must live 

to prove it is no mere novelty ; 
worthy ideals, as a basis for operating 
a commercial establishment, must be 
constantly practiced, not merely looked 
to as a proposed goal, to prove that 
the ideal is no more than a “front.” 

The National Music League has 
ideals and an idea. So let's try them 
out!! thus, America’s only non 
profit, cooperative management was 
founded in 1938. Mrs. Anna Molyneux 
is managing director. 

The ideal ?—to represent America’s 
musical youth, to change their status, 
through experience in actual perform- 
ance, from a “non-box-office”’ com- 
modity to a commercially desirable 
product, to carry out such a plan at 
no financial cost to the artist, to build 
\merica’s musical audiences by reach- 
ing communities whose existence has 
been void of “live’’ music, but trained 
somewhat by the mechanical facilities 
of radio and phonograph. 

The idea ?—to set up a concert man- 
agement on a cooperative basis, from 
the artists’ standpoint, and non-profit, 
for the corporation. 

To eliminate representation of any 
inferior musical product, the National 
Music League established a musical 
judging board, consisting of the na- 
tion’s most qualified musicians, work- 
ing ideally in an impartial and im- 
personal manner. Thus, the League 
has been guaranteed the representa- 
tion of the cream of the young talent 
crop. 

Fortunately, believers in the idea 
were sufficiently numerous to assure 
continued operation, and since 1938 
the League has become so progressive- 
ly active as to persuade even the “ag- 
nostics” of its worth. 

The “give-us-proof” phase of Na 
tional Music League existence is in 
the past, and the new era of expan- 
sion, without modesty, is being born 
We are reaching communities previ- 
ously called financially impractical ; 
our past artists fave become box- 
office personalities; our present artist 
list is being acclaimed and in sum 
mary, this cooperative is working im 
music, with and for musicians, for 
music. 

The National Music League exclu 
sively manages Jane Carlson, pianist: 
Mary Davenport, contralto; Cecelia 
Gnevek, pianist, accompanist; Vivien 
Harvey, painist; William Hess, ten- 
or; Barbara Holmquest, pianist; Julia 
Johns, mezzo-soprano; Frances Mag- 
nes, Violinist; Paul Matthen, bari- 
tone; Ruth ‘Neal, soprano, folk singer ; 
Randolph Singers, madrigals, motets, 
canons; Melvin Ritter, violinist; Bar- 
bara Troxell, soprano; Ardyth Walk- 
er, cellist. 
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Von Behr 
Willard Matthews 


Willard Matthews— 
Gordon Russell 


ONCERT Management Willard 

Matthews in association with Gor- 
don Russell present for the 1947-1948 
season the following attractions, who 
will be available for engagements : 

Frank W. Asper, celebrated organ- 
ist of the Mormon Temple in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, is fulfilling engage 
ments currently throughout the coun 
try from coast to coast, and has just 
been contracted for a guaranteed tour 
through Minnesota, Wisconsin and the 
Dakotas for next season. 

Thomas Richner, pianist, who needs 
no introduction, will again tour the 
United States in concert as_ soloist, 
and as a member of the Frances Blais- 
dell Trio of New York. Mr. Richner 
is also associated with the Dorelle Pop 
Concert Trio. 

Gordon Hendricks, young Ameri- 
can tenor, is at present touring the 
United States with the Janet Bush 
Opera Quartet, which gives scenes 
from Faust and Samson et Delilah. 

Virginia Auyer, contralto, will sing 
with the famous Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston for March 23 doing 
the St. Matthew Passion at Symphony 
Hall. Miss Auver will also fulfill en 
gagements during the summer months 
as well as next season on tour. 

\lton Jones, brilliant American 
pianist, will tour through the southern 
states during late April and early May, 
as well as through the middle-west 
during July, 1947. 

Priscilla Barton, soprano, and a 
new-comer to the Matthews list, will 
offer a most unusual program during 
the 47-48 season—An Evening in the 
Old South, in song and costume. Miss 
Barton has just completed a concert 
tou f the Virginias and is sched- 
uled for appearances during April and 
May. 


Michael De Pace 


page pes under the management 
Ps of Michael De Pace for the 
1947-48 season include Lily Djanel 
and Marjorie Hess, sopranos; Ellen 
Repp, contralto; Giovanni Martinelli, 
Edward Marshall, Alessio de Paolis, 
tenors; Giuseppe De Luca, Norman 
Young, baritones; Giacomo Vaghi, 
Carlo Tomanelli, basses; George Se- 
bastian, Pietro Cimara, conductors, 
and Armando Agnini, stage director. 

Mr. De Pace is personal representa- 
tive of the following: Vivian Della 
Chiesa and Mary Henderson, sopra- 
nos: Claramae Turner, contralto; 
Raoul Jobin, tenor; Robert Weede, 
Earl Wrightson, baritones, all under 
the management of National Concert 
and Artists Corporation; Jan Peerce, 
tenor, under the management of S. 
Hurok; Mario Lanza, tenor, and 
Lorenzo Alvary, bass, under Arthur 
Judson Management, and Kurt Baum, 
tenor, under Jack Adams Manage- 
ment. 


February, 1947 


Von Behr 
Gordon Russell 


Ihe Tollefsen Trio of New York, 
well known to audiences in and about 
New York, will be fulfilling engage- 
nents in the south during March. 

The Ionian Male Quartet, which is 
now entering its fourth year under 
contract to the Matthews office, is con- 
tracted to appear in concerts through 
the southern states, southwest, middle 
west, and north central states during 
the months of June, July and August, 
1947, through the Alkahest Celebrity 
Bureau, the Dixie Bureau, and the 
University of Minnesota. During 
January, 1948, the Ionians will appear 
on the west coast under the sponsor 
ship of Jeannette and Myra Gause ot 
Piedmont, Cal., who are acting as west 
coast representatives for this quartet. 

Anita Ajemian, soprano, who gra- 
ciously entertained the armed forces 
in the Pacific during the war and has 
just returned, will be fulfilling concert 
and operetta engagements during the 
summer months as well as during Jan- 
uary, 1948. 

Jeanne Mikuta, another new-comer 
to the Matthews organization, will ap 
pear in solo dance recitals. 

Russell Abbott, outstanding Ameri- 
can baritone, will tour through the 
mid-western states as far as Van 
couver during October and early No- 
vember, 1947, 

Elizabeth Wilder, young Negro so- 
prano, will appear in concert in the 
Carolinas as well as in Georgia. 

James Montgomery, tenor, has ful 
filled 30 concerts this season. Mr 
Montgomery has also been contracted 
to appear with a mid-west opera com- 
pany during October and November, 
1947, for a guaranteed tour of 12 
weeks. 

John W. Haussermann, American 
composer and organist, will appear for 
the first time in solo recital during the 
last week of April and the first week 

(Continued on page 126) 





A. Laviosa 


Michael De Pace 


Mr. De Pace remains assistant man- 
aging director of the Trenton Opera 
\ssociation and production manager 
of the Pittsburgh Opera Society. 


Jack Adams and 


Company 


OUNDING out the first success 

ful vear of his “personalized 
management” since his return to the 
concert field, Jack Adams, son of the 
famous “Pop” Adams who founded 
the Wolfsohn Bureau, has proved his 
point and accomplished his aim. Last 
year he set out to present two classes 
ot artists under his management 
those who have already achieved 
world fame and those whom he felt 
will reach the top. This year he is 
proud to announce that he has kept 
faith with what he set out to do. 

Jack Adams brought back to Ame 
ican audiences Jacques Thibaud, the 
illustrious French violinist, and Guio 
mar Novaes, the celebrated Brazilian 
pianist. Both played here to sold-out 
tours throughout the country and _ in- 
dications are that next season their 
tours will be sold out again. 

Mr. Thibaud renewed an old friend- 
ship with Jack Adams when he re- 
turned to America under Adam’s ros- 
ter for the first time in 15 vears. Mr. 
Thibaud’s initial American appear 
ance of the 1946-47 season with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


on Jan. 2 brought him a_ reception 


such as is rarely equalled on the 
American concert stage, and the scene 
was repeated in San Francisco, Los 
\ngeles, Chicago and other leading 
cities where he appeared as well as in 
his recital at Carnegie Hall on Feb 
17. He returns for a three months’ 
coast-to-coast tour next year with 
even heavier bookings. This will be 
followed by 25 concerts in South 
\merica booked by the Adams office. 

Guiomar Novaes, hailed by critics 
at her New York recital early this 
past season as one of the greatest, 
perhaps the greatest of women pian- 
ists, plaved four concerts with the 
Chicago orchestra and won from the 
Chicago critics the same enthusiastic 
encomiums that had greeted her ap 
pearance in New York. Heavy con 
cert bookings in the East and a Pa 
cific Coast tour are booked for next 
season, 

The tragic death of Grace Moore 
in an air crash in Copenhagen, re 
moved from the Adams roster an art- 
ist with whom, as head of the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau and later with his own 
personalized management, Mr. Adams 
had a long and happy association, 

\ year age the Jack Adams list 


Andrew Schulhof 
By vy Andrew Schulhof's exclu- 


sive management are the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Ernest An- 
sermet, conductor; Ellen Ballon, pian- 
ist; Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor ; 
Betty Humby Beecham (Lady Beech- 
am), pianist; Stanley Chapple, con- 
ductor and lecturer; Fritz Reiner, 
conductor ;and Gerald Warburg, 
cellist. Mr. Schulhof is personal rep- 
resentative for Antal Dorati, con- 
ductor. 

The Royal Philharmonic, under Sir 
Thomas, is now preparing a tour in 
Canada and the United States for the 
period from March to May 1948. This 
group was hailed as the finest of Eng- 
lish orchestras in its recent series of 
concerts, including a Delius Festival 
at Royal Albert Hall. It has toured 
England and will visit the continent 
in August. The Gramophone Company 
immediately signed this outstanding 
group. 

Ernest Ansermet, Chef d’Orchestre 
of L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
in Geneva, will visit the United States 
during December 1947 and January 
1948, between concerts with his own 
group and innumerable visits to Euro 
pean capitals for guest engagements. 

Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, has 
added to her many successes an enor- 
mour triumph in the premiere of 
Heitor Villa-Lobos’ First Piano Con- 












Rotofotos 


Jack Adams 


had three young artists who in twelve 
short months are on the crests of 
great careers. 

Eugene Conley, Irish-American 
tenor, who came from the Army to 
the Adams management, started in 
radio and has since won superlative 
praise for his opera appearances with 
the New York City Center, Philadel- 
phia La Scala, New Orleans, Havana 
and Mexico City companies. On 
March 12 Mr. Conley was to appear 
as Rodolfo in La Bohéme at the Paris 
Opéra, one of the few American ten- 
ors to achieve this distinction, He is 
hooked for 45 concerts and a coast-to- 
coast concert tour next season. At his 
first European recital in Amsterdam, 
Holland, Feb. 24, critics acclaimed his 
voice and dramatic power. 

Dorothy Sarnoff, who has com- 
pleted a season as one of the leading 
prima donnas of the New York City 
Center Opera Company and of the 
Philadelphia La Scala in Detroit, 
Buffalo and other large cities, is en- 
gaged to appear again not only with 
these two opera companies but with 
the New Orleans Opera Company as 
well. Together with an extended con- 
cert tour, Miss Sarnoff looks forward 
to a very busy season. 

Ramon Vinay, tenor, was discovered 
by Mr. Adams in Mexico City a little 
more than 18 months ago and brought 
to New York to sing Don Jose in 
Carmen at the New York City Cen- 
ter Opera. In the past year he has 
become a leading tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, a Victor re- 
cording artist, and has had the dis- 

(Continued on page 126) 


certo, which is dedicated to her. She 
gave the world premiere in Rio de 
Janeiro under the composer’s direction 
and the first North American per- 
formance in Dallas, with the Dallas 
Symphony. This spring she goes to 
Europe for appearances with orches- 
tras in standard works, the European 
premiere of the Villa-Lobos concerto 
and recording of the new work. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, in addition to 
his duties with the Royal Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra, is at present conducting 

(Continued on page 124) 
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William L. Stein, Inc. 


HE management of William L. 

Stein, Inc., had a very busy season 
and next year promises to be an even 
busier season. Here are some high- 
lights about the artists under the ban- 
ner of William L. Stein, Inc. : 

Set Svanholm, also introduced to 
the Americas by us this season, is one 
of the most successful artists since 
Kirsten Flagstad made her debut in 
1935. Engagements in Rio de Janeiro 
were followed by appearances with the 
San Francisco Opera ; Chicago Opera ; 
Philadelphia Opera in Detroit ; and the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. In 
between, Mr. Svanholm sang concerts 
in Chicago; Los Angeles, Dallas and 
Fort Worth, Tex., and appeared in 
joint recitals with Regina Resnik in 
Havana, Cuba. The artist will return 
to’ America in March for a few addi- 
tional..performances with the Metro- 
politan in New York, Boston and 
Cleveland and for an appearance with 
the NBC orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Arturo Toscanini. Next sea- 
son, Svanholm will be one of the bus- 
iest artists in America. His activity 
will begin in Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires this summer and will be 
followed by a return engagement with 
the San Francisco Opera Company. 
Orchestra engagements and recitals in 
Seattle and Spokane, Wash., in Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, Boston, San An- 
tonio, Jacksonville, Fla., will follow. 
In January 1948 the artist will return 
to the Metropolitan and will also be 
heard in innumerable concerts and ra- 
dio broadcasts. So far more than 50 
dates have been concluded. 

Regina Resnik is now with the 
Metropolitan Opera for her third con- 
secutive season. Last fall she made 
her debut with the San Francisco 
Opera Company and has been heard 
in many American cities in opera as 
well -as concerts. Among the cities 
where she appeared are: Oakland; 
Minneapolis ; Baltimore ; Philadelphia ; 
Dallas. She appeared in joint recitals 
with Set Svanholm in Cuba. Miss 
Resnik also sang a series of recitals 
in Canada. In May she will be heard 
at the Music Festival in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. 

Hjoerdis Schymberg whom we in- 
troduced to the American public will 
make her debut with the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. Miss Schymberg 
will appear in concerts in and around 

icago and will also sing in Havana, 
Cuba, under the direction of Erich 
Kleiber. An extensive tour is planned 
for the coming’ season. 

Evelyn Sachs made her professional 
debut in leading parts with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company last fall. She 
will be heard with the Music Festival 
in Columbia, S. C., and has been en- 
gaged for an extensive concert tour 
next year under the auspices of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Eunice Alberts, contralto, appeared 
at the Berkshire Festival under Serge 
Koussevitzky and will be heard in con- 
certs in the East. Carlos Alexander 
was active as leading artist and stage 
director of the Pittsburgh Opera. He 
also appeared with the Montreal Opera 
Guild and will be one of the stars of 
the Chicago Opera Theater. He will 
also fill a concert engagement with 
the Columbia Music Festival, S. C. 
Cathryn Aspinall is being heard in 
concerts in the East, and Carl Bam- 
berger made his bow to the Canadian 
public last year when he appeared as 
guest conductor with the Vancouver 
Symphony in British Columbia. He is 
scheduled for an extensive return en- 
gagement this season. 

A new attraction will be the duo- 
violinists, the 13-year-old twin broth- 
ers Gerald and Wilfred Beal, who will 
make their professional debuts with 
the Houston and San Antonio Sym- 
phony orchestras. Audrey Rowman, 
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James Abresch 


William L. Stein 


former soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, is now appearing in leading 
roles with the Royal Opera Company, 
Covent Garden, London. Wilheimina 
Carr, a new coloratura soprano, will 
make her debut next fall in the mid- 
West under the auspices of Lucius 
Pryor. Leslie Chabay, tenor, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has appeared at 
music festivals in Central City, Col., 
with the Montreal Opera and Pitts- 
burgh Opera. Next fall he will ap- 
pear for the first time with the San 
Francisco Opera Company. 

The soprano Yvonne Chauveau, is 
currently appearing in the Lester pro- 
duction of Song of Norway. Henry 
Cordy sang in Rio de Janeiro last 
summer, appeared under Pryor aus- 
pices in the mid-West and will later 
sing with the Chicago Opera Theater, 
Pittsburgh Opera and under the baton 
of Erich Kleiber in Havana. 

Thomas Hayward, tenor now in his 
second season at the Metropolitan 
Opera, is a member of NBC and has 
sung with several leading networks. 
He has also appeared with the New 
Orleans Opera Company and will ap- 
pear in concert in Cleveland and San 
Antonio. A southern tour is planned 
for next season. 

John Herrick has been busy con- 
certizing since his. return from the 
Army. He has appeared in Fort 
Worth, Tex., Boston, Cleveland and 
is scheduled to appear at the Bach 
festival in Philadelphia in March. Lois 
Hunt has sung on tour under the aus- 
pices of Pryor in the mid-West and 
will sing at the Philadelphia Bach 
festival. Carol Jones also appeared 
under the tour direction of Pryor and 
is preparing engagements for the com- 
ing season. 

‘A new artist Anita Jordan will 
participate in Rosalinda on a Pryor 
tour in the mid-West in the fall. 
Frederick Lechner, is now in his 
fourth consecutive season with the 
Metropolitan Opera. Virginia Mac- 
Watters is singing at Covent Garden, 
London, with the Royal Opera Com- 
pany and has signed a contract with 
RCA Victor Red Seal records. Louise 
Meiszner recently appeared as- guest 
artists with the Vancouver, B. C. Sym- 
phony and in Quebec and was heard 
in recitals in the state of Washington 
as well as in Washington, D. C. 

Brenda Miller filled engagements as 
a principal singer with the New York 
City Center Opera and in concerts in 
the East; Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, 
is on a nationwide tour, during which 
he will appear with the Houston Sym- 
phony, at Stanford University in In- 
dianapolis and Provo, Utah. Max Pol- 
likoff, violinist, gave a successful 
Town Hall recital and concerts in the 
East. 

Marguerite Piazza has been active 
singing in Montreal, Chicago, at the 
Central City Festival, Col. Emile 
Renan, baritone, appeared with the 
City Center, New Orleans, Pittsburgh 
and Miami Opera companies; toured 
the mid-West under Pryor direction 
and will return there in the fall. He 
is also scheduled to apnes~ with the 





Havana Philharmonic under Erich 
Kleiber and in Denver, Col. 

Among the artists who belong to 
other managements but received en- 
gagements through this office were: 
Elizabeth Bollinger ; the mezzo-sopra- 
no Suzanne Sten and the tenor Ed- 
ward Kane. 


J. H. Meyer 


PERA Management J. H. Meyer 


(Meyer Management Corpora- 
tion) reports that, notwithstanding 
sharply risen production costs, the 


general outlook for the 1947-48 season 
is hopeful. 

The J. H. Meyer list of opera art- 
ists is again headed by Ella Flesch, 
dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. After her sensa- 
tional successes as Tosca and Ariad- 
ne at the New York City Center, Miss 
Flesch sang a loudly acclaimed Aida 
at the Metropolitan. She will return 
to the City Center at the end of the 
current Metropolitan season and ful- 
fill other out-of-town engagements. 

Other sopranos are the young 
American singer Anita Ragusa, the 
highly gifted Ethel Barrymore Colt, 
who will return to the opera stage 
next season, and the coloratura Ann 
Rosser. Tomiko Kanazawa sang the 
heroine in Butterfly in Forth Worth, 
Scranton and other cities. 

Among the mezzo-sopranos, first 
mention should go to Lydia Edwards, 
who will return to the New York 
City Center in April and who has also 
been engaged by the Connecticut 
Opera Association and the San Carlo 
Opera Company. Pauline Nessi, con- 
tralto, sang a successful Amneris in 
Wilmington, Del. 

Gabor Carelli, lyric tenor, in his 
fifth year under the J. H. Meyer man- 
agement, has appeared in a multitude 
of opera performances,* which have 
taken this popular singer from coast 


to coast. He will again appear in 
light opera during the summer 
months. A few months ago, he 


scored an impressive success with the 
Dallas Symphony in the Verdi 
Requiem. 

Eric Rowton, dramatic tenor, was 
the Manrico in the Charles Wagner 
production of Verdi’s Trovatore last 
fall. Since then, he has sung with the 
San Carlo Opera Company, the Pitts- 
burg Opera Society, and in produc- 
tions of Handel’s Judas Maccabaeus. 

Edwin Dunning, young baritone 
from California, has been engaged by 
the New York City Opera Company 
for its spring season. He has also 








Lotte Jacobi 


J. H. Meyer 


been booked by the Connecticut Opera 
Association, the San Carlo Opera 
Company, the New Orleans Opera 
House Association, and other organi- 
zations. Last fall, he made a success- 
ful local debut with the Chicago 
Opera Company. 

Valfrido Patacchi, young bass, has 
had an extremely busy season and 
will be fully engaged until the end 
of the season. He sang Ferrando in 
the Charles Wagner proudction of Il 
Trovatore and has commitments with 
the’ Connecticut Opera Association, 
the New Orleans Opera House Asso- 
ciation, the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company, the Miami Opera Guild, the 
Wilmington Opera Singers, etc. In 
April he will be guest artist in opera 
productions of the Havana Filarmo- 
nica, Erich Kleiber conducting. 

Oscar Lassner, bass, has again sung 
with the San Carlo Opera Company. 

Tribor Kozma is at present musical 
director of the hit Carmen Jones, play- 
ing everywhere to sold-out houses, 
while Herbert Fiss retains his position 
as conductor of the Lehigh Valley 
Symphony and of the Wilmington 
Opera Singers. 

Other artists on the J. H. Meyer 
list are the bass Boris Borodin, the 
Wagnerian soprano Bernice Glando, 
the Wagnerian baritone Raymond 
Lutz and the young Negro soprano 
Hortense Love, who, after impressive 
concert appearances at Northwestern 
University in New Orleans, Asheville 
and Columbia, S. C., is heading west 
for many additional dates. 

Numerous other artists book their 
opera engagements through the J. H. 
Meyer office. 
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Berenece Kazounoff 


ERENECE KAZOUNOFF en- 

ters her second year as an inde- 
pendent manager confirmed in her pol- 
icy of building the career of the young 
artist, particularly the young Ameri- 
can. 

Newcomers to the Kazounoff list in- 
clude Maxim Waldo, conductor of the 
symphony orchestra of the YMHA 
in New York, whose work with this 





Berenece Kazounoff 





group recently brought him an invi- 
tation from WNYC (the Municipal 
Broadcasting Station) for a broadcast 
series. Mr. Waldo. has played with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and has 
studied every instrument in the en- 
semble. He is the author of three 
published books on wood winds, and 
also makes reeds, a hobby which has 
led to his receiving special requests 
from first desk men in many leading 
symphonies. 

Ida Krehm, distinguished pianist, 
also recently joined the Kazounoff 
ranks. Her engagements have taken her 
all over this country and Canada, her 
latest artistic achievement being an ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Toronto 
Symphony, Sir Ernest MacMillan con- 
ducting, replacing for this engagement 
Rudolf Serkin who, due to illness, was 
not able to appear. 

Henri Temianka has ‘just signed a 
contract for exclusive appearances as 
a solo violinist and will also be avail- 
able with Leonard Shure for a sonata 
recital series. The Temianka, Shure 
Duo will be available for appearances 
during April and May of 1948, and 
these two months will also be devoted 
to bookings for Mr. Temianka’s solo 
appearances. Mr. Temianka has dis- 


tinguished himself as one of our top 
rate virtuosos in the violin field and 


(Continucd on page 124) 
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For Blowing Our Horn 
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OUR 1947 FALL TOUR OF 


Puccini’s ever popular 
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MADAMA 
BUTTERFLY 


ALREADY HAS OVER FIFTY DATES BOOKED BY 
SMART LOCAL-MANAGERS WHO HAVE LEARNED 


UL 








""A CHARLES L. WAGNER PRODUCTION OF OPERA IS A VERY SUCCESSFUL AND 
GLAMOROUS WAY OF OPENING A CONCERT HOUSE." Youngstown Vindicator 


BOX OFFICE— Last Fall's Production Set New All-Time High 
Records for Opera Attendance in Birmingham, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta and Knoxville. Five Cities 
Have Bought’ Two Nights of "Madama Butterfly." 


The Highest Quality Touring Opera Possible at $3.00 Top— 
All-Star Cast, Orchestra of Thirty, Full Chorus, New Settings, 
New Colorful Costumes; Artistic Director: Desire Defrere; 
Musical Director: Edwin McArthur. | 


"The Singing and Acting of Principals and Chorus Was Positively Thrilling; 
the Production Was Beautifully Staged; Costuming Was Colorful, and the 
Thirty-Piece Orchestra Was Perfectly Balanced, Furnishing Glorious Instru- 
mental Support. One Rarely Sees Such Well-Motivated Acting in Grand 
Opera. Producer Charles L. Wagner Merits Sincere Thanks and Extravagant 
Praise for Giving Us an Eminently Satisfying Evening of Opera." 


Knoxville Journal, October 30, 1946 





CHARLES L. WAGNER EDWARD W. SNOWDON 
Manager Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Vienna’s Most Beloved Melodies Sung in Concert 


By Five Outstanding Young American Artists & 
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Coast-to-Coast—40 Engagements 
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CHARLES L. WAGNER, Manager EDWARD W. SNOWDON, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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sai M r. Ericourt’s performances of these 

pt works were as masterly in their con- 
trol of tone and dynamics as well as in tech- 
nical skill. The tone invariably was of singing 
quality, even in the most resounding passages, 
and capable of the finest gradations and nu- 
ances. Color was most knowingly applied in 
this playing. and altogether the artist’s key- 
board equipment was of a thoroughly accom- 


plished and satisfying nature. 





“As interpreter, Mr. Ericourt also made 


' Ericourt, Pianist, Scores a distinguished impression. Although funda- 
With Symphony Orchestra mentally a lyricist in his approach, he found 


: Z ei ; no difficulty in projecting the dramatic and 

In Season ~ Final Concert brilliant aspects of the music in hand, where 
iebiomee ent ier required. Refinement characterized his read- 

Encores; Liszt Selection ings but they could attain power alt will, and 
T P " . . ° ° . 
ee never were at a loss for imaginative detail. 
When it came to the twelve Debussy Preludes. 


\ir. Ericourt moved with the utmost subtlety 





and poetic insight in his disclosures, and proved 
himself an extraordinarily gifted colorist.” 
NEW YORK TIMES 


BALDWIN PIANO 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, Manager . EDWARD W. SNOWDON, Associate Manager 
511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 17, N. Y. 
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Critics in U. S. and Canada 
Acclaim Rich Talents of — 
Lovely American Contralto 


* 


— RECITAL — 


"...Avrich, sonorous voice .. . superior vocal equip- 
hd 


ment... . NEW YORK TIMES 
", . » Appealing warmth . . . musicianship and under- 
standing. NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


"  , Skillful Neder singing . . 
standing of the texts... ." 


. comprehensive under- 
NEW YORK SUN 


— ORATORIO —- 


". . « One of the greater delights . . . in the difficult 
technical demands of Bach's complicated score, she 
rose to the challenge of this marvelous music." (B-Minor 


Mass) ORLANDO MORNING SENTINEL 


. . . That rare thing among women, a true Bach 
singer." (St. Matthew Passion—Bach) 


THE GAZETTE—MONTREAL, CANADA 


", . » She was magnificent. Her tone production was 
marvellous throughout." (Missa Solemnis—Beethoven) 


MONTREAL DAILY HERALD 


. . » Her.voice, full in volume, flexible and with a 
remarkable timbre. . . ."’ (Samson—Haendel) 


CHATTANOOGA TIMES 


Two Nations Herald the High Art of 


— OPERA - 


". . « A gripping portrayal of Azucena . . . her interpretive powers, 
both vocal and dramatic, reach their fullest expression, and a thrilling 
climax in the final duet with Manrico superbly sung." 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, NOV. 3, 1946 


"A young singing actress whose rich contralto voice with its deep 
sombre tonal coloring had stopped the show . . . real ovations to 


Lydia Summers. . . . BIRMINGHAM {ALA.) NEWS, OCT. 28, 1946 


. . . Large and opulent tone . . . complete mastery of phrase and 
dramatic effect . . . deeply impressive, and dominating. . . . Yes, Lydia 
Summers would be at home in any opera house... .” 


WHEELING (W. VA.) NEWS-REGISTER, OCT. 17, 1946 


", . . She was the undisputed hit of the evening . . . gave a splendid 
performance. . . . PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN, NOV. 12, 1946 
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“Sari Biro plays the piano as well as she looks, which is saying a lot. She is 
a glamorous blonde, with a fragile figure and delicate features, and her 
piano playing at Carnegie Hall last night warranted much the same descrip- 
tives. It was graceful, refined and sensitive playing.” NEW YORK TIMES 
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International Artists 
Corp. 


HE International Artists Corpora- 

tion, formerly the Stanford Zuck- 
er Agency, recently enlarged the scope 
of their activities to include a concert 
division. This division, now in its first 
season, have signed only a limited few 
artists. 

Tomiko Kanazawa, soprano, opened 
her season Oct,.1 in Scranton as Ma- 
dama Butterfly. She also sings sev- 
eral other operatic performances this 
year, including two performances ot 
Butterfly in Fort Worth during 
March. In addition to her concert and 
radio appearances she appears as guest 
soloist with the Buffalo Philharmonic 
on March 7. 

Annunciata Garrotto, soprano, and 
Lawrence Power, tenor, are touring 
this season with their program, Scenes 
from Grand Opera, in costume. They 
opened their season with two perform- 
ances at the Bob Jones College. Both 
artists are also making  indiyidual 
operatic and concert appearances. 

Margit Bokor, soprano, of the San 
Francisco, Chicago and Metropolitan 
operas, will have an extensive tour 
next season. She will also make a 
limited tour of 20 cities in an all Mo- 
zart program accompanied by an or- 
chestra. This tour opens at Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 5. 

Robert Marshall, lyric tenor of the 
San Francisco and New Opera com- 
panies, in addition to his many NBC 
CBS and Mutual network broadcasts, 
is doing many concert appearances as 
well as an eight week engagement at 
the Radio City Music Hall. 

Leo Mueller, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association and formerly with 
the Chicago, Vienna and Prague 
operas, will be’ guest conductor of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic this season, and 
next season will tour as conductor of 
Mme. Bokor’s Mozart tour. 


International Artists is also offering 
two-complete operatic productions for 
next season. Tristan and Isolde in 
English will be given in the Rosamond 
Chapin translation and_ production 
with Mrs. Chapin, Edward Dudley, 
Marie Powers and others. The second 
opera is The Old Maid and the Thief, 
starring Margaret Daum, NBC sing- 
ing star of the American Album of 
Familiar Music, with Mary Hopple, 
contralto, of the original cast. 

Marion Kerby, singing character 
actress, is again presenting her unique 
programs of Negro Exaltations and 
Kentucky Mountain tunes, with Ray- 
mond McFeeters at the piano. She 
gave a New York recital on Jan. 26 
and also appeared in two Chicago re- 
citals. 

Janet Medlin, coloratura soprano, 
has made two appearances this season 
as soloist with the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, and currently appears in the 
New York production of Sweethearts. 

Wings Over Jordan, Negro choir, 
in addition to their Sunday morning 
weekly broadcasts, are making over 
250 concert appearances on their first 
transcontinental tour. This is_ their 
ninth consecutive year with their own 
program over CBS. 

Leo Nadelmann, Swiss pianist, who 
has just arrived in this country, makes 
his first American tour next season. 
His American debut will be in Janu- 
ary as guest soloist with the Buffalo 
Philharmonic. Mr. Nadelman is also 
a composer and will introduce his own 
compositions. He records for Swiss 
Victor. 

Edward Dudley, dramatic tenor, in 
addition to his appearances in Tris- 
tan and Isolde, is making several con- 
cert and operatic appearances. Helena 
Bliss, favorite American soprano star, 
is currently appearing in London in 
the title role of the New York pro- 
duction of Gypsy Lady. Rosamond 
Chapin, Wagnerian soprano, also is 
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appearing in recital and on the radio. 

Jeanne Therrien, former winner of 
both the Leventritt and Naumberg 
awards, has appeared as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic, Houston 
Symphony, L’Orchestre Symphonique 
de Montreal and the Toledo Friends 
of Music Symphony. The Interna- 
tienal Artists list is rounded out by 
an unusual Jazz Concert by Robert 
Crum, who is one of the Cafe Socie- 
ty’s favorite pianists. 

European activities of International 
Artists include appearances this sum- 
mer by Margit Bokor at the Salzburg 
Festivals, Vienna State Opera and 
concert appearances in Paris, Brus- 
sels and throughout Sweden. Leo 
Mueller will also return for conduct- 
ing engagements. 


Vera Bull Hull 


Ce Management Vera Bull 
Hull is celebrating its 20th year, 
although Mrs. Hull has been active in 
the booking of artists for 35 years and 
has seen many names come and go 
in the musical field. 

She is proud to announce the fol- 
lowing artists for the season 1947-48: 

Barbara Darlys, dramatic soprano, 
formerly of the Chicago Opera and 
Lithuania State Opera at Kaunas, ac- 
tive in concerts, opera and oratorio en- 
gagements; Florence Vickland, lyric 
soprano, who gives a Town Hall re- 
cital on Oct. 6, sings at the Lindsborg 
Festival during Holy Week; Eleanor 
Brownell, soprano, who recently sang 
in Messiah at Kent University, will 
do special duet recitals with Richard 
Browning, tenor; Hortense Harring- 
ton, dramatic soprano, is giving con- 
certs on the West Coast this spring; 
Helen Alexander, lyric soprano con- 
certizing in the East and South; 
Helen Penn (Thigpen), who has 
made an enviable reputation, has just 
sung at Howard University, the be- 
ginning of a series of concerts in the 
South. 

Gertrude Berggren, contralto, avail- 
able for recitals, oratorio and opera, 
is singing at the Lindsborg Festival in 
Messiah and St. Matthew Passion and 
a miscellaneous program, and has re- 
cently sung in Messiah at Kent Uni- 
versity, with Alfred Hopkins, tenor; 
John Grant, baritone, and Miss 
srownell. 

Hubert Norville, tenor, was booked 
by Mrs. Hull for the season of opera 
at Covent Garden, London, and is hav- 
ing great success. He will be avail- 
able for concert and opera engage- 
ments in the United States this sum- 
mer and next season. Alfred Hopkins, 
tenor, is active in concerts and ora- 
torio, and Richard Browning is avail- 
able in the duet recitals withs Eleanor 
Brownell, and for individual appear- 
ances. 

John Grant, baritone, is returning 
to the Lindsborg Festival again this 
year. Following a number of appear- 
ances in The Bohemian Girl with the 
Chicago Light Opera Company on 
tour, he has sung in Canada, and next 
season is booked for a series of con- 
certs in Alaska. 

Gordon Gaines, baritone, with 
George Roth, pianist, are new on Mrs. 
Hull’s list and will give joint recitals. 
Both are well known in the South- 
west, where they have appeared ex- 
tensively, as well as in the Middle 
West. Mr. Gaines will also be heard 
in opera and oratorio engagements. 

Herman Miller, bass-baritone, is an- 
other new artist, who will give a 
Town Hall recital on Jan. 18 and, in 
addition to oratorio, opera and con- 
cert engagements, takes a leading part 
in the Matinee Opera Group. 

Pianists include Beryl Rubinstein, 
who has had a busy season, playing 
several times with the Cleveland Sym- 
phony in Cleveland and on tour, and 
in recitals throughout the country; 
Arthur Loesser is again available after 
his war work in Japan; Stanley Need, 
who gave his Town Hall recital on 
Dec. 30, will concertize extensively ; 








James Abresch 


Vera Bull Hull 


Frances Hall, who is playing some 
southern engagements this Spring, 
and John Powell, who has played sev- 
eral recitals this winter with brilliant 
success, and whose new American 
Symphony will have its premier with 
the Detroit Symphony under Karl 
Krueger, in Detroit on April 23, at 
the biennial convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. : 

The Sagul Trio, Edith Sagul, flut- 
ist; Geraldine Winnett, pianist, and 
Maryjane Thomas, cellist, received 
enthusiastic response at their debut 
concert at Times Hall this Decem- 
ber. They are now available for con 
certs on tour and will give a Town 
Hall recital next season. 

The Matinee Opera, which was re- 
cently organized to give operatic 
scenes in costume with dramatic ac- 
tion, offer Hansel and Gretel, Per- 
golesi’s La Serva Padrona complete, 
scenes from Gluck’s Orpheus and 
Iphigenia in Tauris, and other operas. 
It is especially designed for schools, 
clubs, Parent Teachers Associations 
and auspices who desire ‘interesting 
entertainment of cultural value. 


David W. Rubin 


AVID W. RUBIN, personal rep- 

resentative, announces that Clyde 
W. Crochet, recently active in the 
New England field, has joined his 
office. This bureau is expanding the 
activities of its various artists and is 
forming a new department devoted to 
New York concerts, with the aim of 
presenting outstanding young Ameri- 
can talent to the general public 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. For the season 1947-48 the 
following artists and attractions will 
be presented: 

Grant Johannesen, pianist, who has 
appeared with great success through- 
out the west and at New York’s Town 
Hall, both in solo recital and as guest 
artist with the Kneisel String Sym- 
phony. 

Herbert Sorkin, young American 
violinist, who recently scored success 
in Town Hall. 

Roland Gundry, violinist, who re- 
turns to the concert stage after a three 
year absence in the Armed Forces. 

The Kraeuter Trio, consisting of 
Karl Kraeuter, violinist, Phyllis 
Kraeuter, cellist, and Grant Johan 
nesen, pianist, who gave the first series 
of chamber music concerts at the 
Juilliard School of Music this season, 
and who are now preparing for their 
fourth transcontinental tour. 

Maria Noelte, soprano, the glamor- 
ous young protegée of Mary Garden. 

Marie Powers, contralto, whose en- 
gagements this season included the 
leading role in Gian Carlo Menotti’s 
opera, The Medium, and soloist with 
the Salt Lake City Oratorio Society 
under the direction of Otto Klemperer 
in a performance of Handel’s Messiah 
at the Salt Lake City Tabhernacle.e 

Boris Koutzen, distinguished com- 
poser and violinist; James Sykes, out- 
standing American pianist, who ap- 





pearet as soloist with the Denver 
Symphony, playing Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue under the direction of 
Saul Caston. 

Among the special attractions of- 
fered this season will be a limited 
number of sonata recitals by Grant 
Johannesen, pianist, and Roland Gun- 
dry, violinist, two of the leading young 
American musicians before the public 
today. 

This office plans to treat each artist 
individually and to build his or her 
career accordingly. Booking for the 
season 1947-48 is well under way and 
a busy year is exrected. 


David Libidins 
66 UCH has been said,” observed 
M 


David Libidins, “about the 
slump in the business and difficulties 
in bookings during the current season. 
As far as I am concerned, I cannot 
complain about any particular slump 
in the business either for the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo (of which I am 
privileged to be the exclusive booking 
agency for the last five years and 
whom I am booking now for the sea 
son 1947-48 )or for Wanda Landow- 
ska, whose proud manager | am, nor 
for the legitimate shows I am booking 
on the road. 

“It Wanda Landowska. would con- 
sent to go on the road and play with 
all the symphonies and musical associ- 
ations that want her, I would not have 
the slightest difficulty to get 50 dates 
for her in two weeks’ time. I am 
very proud of my deal with the Musi 
Committee of Town Hall, Inc. where- 
by Wanda Landowska will give at 
least six recitals during the period of 
two years performing the Well-Tem 
pered Clavier by Bach. The first book 
of the Well-Tempered Clavier will 
be presented in three recitals at the 
Town Hall during February, 1948. 

“As far as the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo is concerned, my tour 
during the current season consisted of 
335 consecutive performances in 80 
cities and the demand for dates for 
the next season is just as strong or 
even stronger than it ever was. The 
bookings for the legitimate first rate 
shows also represent no difficulties at 
all providing the shows are good.” 


Erminie Kahn 


RMINIE KAHN Artist Manage- 

ment continues exclusive repre- 
sentation in the United States of the 
celebrated pianist Robert Goldsand, 
who this season returns to South 
American concerts under the man- 
agement of Ernesto de Quesada, and 
whose recitals and orchestral appear- 
ances take him annually throughout 
the United States. Added to the list 
is the brilliant young American vio- 
linist, Arnold Ejidus, first prize win- 
ner this December of the Internation- 
al Jacques Thibaud contest in Paris, 
who is touring throughout Western 
Europe for three months in recitals 
and with orchestras, returning to the 
United States in April, and who will 
play here during most of next sea- 
son before resuming his European 
concert field. In the ensemble field, 
this management represents — the 
American Stuyvesant String Quartet, 
Sylvan Shulman, Bernard Robbins, 
Ralph Hersh, Alan Shulman, which, 
since the end of the war and the ter- 
mination of morale service in the 
Army by two of its members, is tour- 
ing widely, in 3 concert festivals and 
single programs. 

An unusually large list of play- 
ers of early instruments and musicians 
in concerts of earlier music with 
this management includes solo and 
ensemble programs by Suzanne Bloch, 
lutenist. singer to the lute, player of 
virginals, recorders; Edith Weiss 
Mann, harpsichordist; Alfred Mann, 

(Continued on page 126) 
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music of the many lands they visited. 
It is the largest chorus of its kind and 
Captain Leonard DePaur, its con- 
ductor is considered one of the best. 

Another new concert personality to 
be introduced next season is Susan 
Reed, top ballad singer, who made the 
transition trom night club to concert 
platform with a notable Town Hall 
recital. Her first album of Victor re- 
cordings has just been released. 

_The glamorous ballet star Mia 
Slavenska, returns at the head of her 
own dance company after a two year 
sojourn in Hollywood. The Slavenska 
Ballet Variante—seven dancers, two 
pianists—will begin its tour on the 
west coast in October ‘featuring a 
varied program with dances set to 
music of Tchaikovsky, Delibes, Liszt, 
Debussy and American folk tunes. 

Lily Pons tops the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau list. She sails for en- 
gagements in Europe in May and will 
spend a summer holiday at Cap 
d’Antibes near her native Cannes in 
the south of France. Miss Pons re- 
joins the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany in October and opens her concert 
tour in November in Philadelphia. 
During part of the season Miss Pons 
will appear with symphony orchestras 
to be conducted by her distinguished 
husband Andre Kostelanetz. Miss 
Pons returns to the Metropolitan 
Opera in December. The new motion 
picture Carnegie Halli, in which she 
starred, will be released in April. 

Two sensations of the current sea- 
son have been Maryla Jonas and 
Richard Tauber, one a new personal- 
ity, the other an old favorite back in 
America after years abroad. Messrs. 
Coppicus and Schang set something of 
a record for concert sales when on one 
day alone they booked 18 engagements 
for Mme. Jonas. Her second album 
of Columbia recordings will be re- 
leased this year. 

Richard Tauber, with three soldout 
Carnegie Hall recitals to his credit 
this winter, will make his longest con- 
cert tour next season. This inimitable 
Viennese tenor has become a legend- 
ary figure in the music world. He is 
now on an airplane concert tour of 
Central and South America. 

Jussi Bjoerling, the world-famous 
Swedish tenor, is one of the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau’s favorites 
before the American public and will 
again make an extended tour next 
season. He sails for Europe in April 
for a series of notable engagements 
there. Bjoerling will be one of the 
stars of the May Festival in Florence 
and will also sing at La Scala in 
Milan. Returning to the United 
States in the autumn he will again 
sing with the San Francisco and Met- 
ropolitan Opera companies in addition 
to his transcontinental concert tour. 

Licia Albanese, who has _ been 
selected by MusicAL AMERICA readers 
as the most popular woman singer 
heard regularly on the air, will make 
her most extensive recital tour next 
season. During January and February 
she will tour both the United States 
and Canada, The distinguished Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano will sing in 
South America for the first time this 
summer returning to the United 
States in September to rejoin the San 
Francisco Opera. She begins her 
Metropolitan Opera appearances in 
November. A number of her new 
Victor recordings are being released 
this year, 

Dorothy Kirsten, whose photograph 
recently appeared on the cover of 
Life Magazine, will be teamed with 
Eugene Conley, Irish-American tenor, 
for a concert tour next season. The 
new Metropolitan Opera star will 
spend the coming summer in Europe 
preparing new roles which she will 
sing for the first time with the San 
Francisco Opera in the autumn. 

The press of the nation repeatedly 
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COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 


singles out Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau artists for attention and Time 
Magazine on Jan. 27 last, reported 
that Jennie Tourel is “one of the four 
top recitalists in the United States 

and perhaps the most versatile.” 

Albert Spalding, violinist, will again 
have an extensive tour next season. 
This month he is returning by popular 
demand to Mexico where he made a 
notable first tour last year. He will 
also. concertize throughout Central 
\merica, including Guatemala, San 
Salvador and Panama, and also sey- 
eral countries in South America 
which he has not before visited. 

P&ut Draper, the dancing star, and 
Larry Adler, harmonica virtuoso, one 
of the most successful combinations in 
the history of the American concert 
field, will have their seventh transcon- 
tinental tour under this management's 
direction. Adler will also be available 
for solo recitals and engagements with 
symphony orchestras. As a team they 
will make their Hollywood Bowl de- 
but in July. 

One of the most popular attractions 
on the Metropolitan list is the dance 
team of Rosario and Antonio sup- 
ported by their company of Spanish 
dancers and musicians. Years ago 
Mr. Coppicus introduced the immortal 
La Argentina to America and today 
he proclaims Rosario and Antonio to 
be the greatest Spanish dance attrac- 
tion of the present era. Upon their 
return from their present tour they 
will give another Carnegie Hall re- 
cital March 2. Next season they will 
make their second transcontinental 
tour, 

And for the ninth year, the General 
Platoff Don’ Cossack Chorus, under 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, will sing its way 
across the country. This year’s North 
American tour, which began in Janu- 
ary upon their return from the Orient, 
consists of 93 concerts and culminates 
in a gala concert in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, April 20. They will make 
a European tour in the fall. 

Another proud attraction of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau is the 
Trapp Family Singers, probably the 
best-selling vocal ensemble in the con- 
cert field. In April 1948 the Trapps 
will depart for their debut in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, the first lap 
of a world-encircling tour. 

Vronsky and Babin, the famed two- 
piano team, with 80 engagements this 
season, will remain in America the 
entire season of 1947-1948. They will 
also be available for appearances this 
coming summer. Columbia will re- 
lease new albums of their recordings. 

After her recent Carnegie Hall re- 
cital Carroll Glenn, young American 
violinist, left for another tour of 
European capitals where last season 
she was one of the first American art- 
ists to give concerts after the war. 
Miss Glenn will return from Europe 
in the fall to be soloist with leading 
symphonies and to make a recital tour. 

Rudolf Firkusny, the Czech pianist, 
is another of this bureau's artists with 
a notable record of re-engagements. 
When he plays three concerts with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra next 
month it will have been his fourth 
consecutive season with that organiza- 
tion Firkusny goes to Europe this 
summer. 

Tossy Spivakovsky, the Russian- 
born violinist, on his present tour is 
being hailed as one of the leading 
violinists of the land. He will make 
his third cross-country recital tour 
next year. 

Nan Merriman, the mezzo-soprano, 
achieved special acclaim as_ soloist 
with Stokowski and the New York 
Philharmonic this year and has sung 
many times for Toscanini. She will 
again have a transcontinental tour. 

The Mexican tenor, Nestor Chayres, 
after singing part of the winter in 
South America, opened his first 
American concert tour in Chicago fol- 
lowed by appearances in Canada. 





Always in demand, Helen Olheim, 
the American mezzo-soprano, will 
have continuous concert and opera 
dates, and will tour during the autumn 
with the Columbia Grand Opera 
Quartet. 

Clara Rockmore, virtuosa of the 
theremin, will continue under the 
management of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau and is already an- 
nounced to appear at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York City. 

Paul Robeson has announced that 
he will take a sabbatical from the con- 
cert stage next year. 


Arthur Judson 


(Continued from page 107) 
kovsky with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, and the premiere of 
a new Hindemith Concerto with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Eugene Istomin, 
began his important 1946-47 season as 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony at Carnegie Hall. 

New keyboard stars are Menahem 
Pressler and Joseph Battista. It was 
the former who flew from Palestine 
to San Francisco last August to win 
the first international Debussy Con- 
test. 18-year Pressler makes his first 
\merican tour next year. Philadel- 
phia-born Battista has had a_prize- 
studded career. Competitions he has 
won include the Youth Contest of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the Co- 
lumbia-sponsored Guiomar Novaes 
Award which gave him a tour of 
Brazil just before the war. He spent 
three years in uniform and is now re- 
suming his career. Duo-pianists Whit- 
temore and Lowe will cap a sold-out 
season with a full summer, including 
engagements at the Lewisohn Stadi- 
um, the Robin Hood Dell and Chi- 
cago’s Grant Park. 

Conductor-pianists are Reginald 
Stewart, director of the Baltimore 
Symphony, and young Walter Hendl, 
assistant conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 

The successful concert and radio 
organist E. Power Biggs and two new 
instrumental groups complete the Jud- 
son list of attractions for next year. 
The Columbia Concert Trio consists 
of talented young Americans: The 
pianist, Richard Gregor, violinist, 
Ariana Bronn, and cellist, Ardyth 
Walker. The Philharmonic Piano 
Quartet comprises Ada Kopetz, Ber- 
tha Melnik, John Scales and Max 
Walmer, all Americans and all Juil- 
liard graduates. 


Haensel & Jones 
(Continued from page 34) 


prima ballerina of the Metropolitan 
Opera, with two solo dancers and a 
concert pianist. Last season this 
group set a record of 96 concert dates 
in the United States and Latin 
America. 

Gyorgy Sandor, the Hungarian- 
American pianist, follows his sixth 
Carnegie Hall recital with three-conti- 
nent tour covering the major music 
centers of the United States, Latin 
America and Europe. All this, and 
new movies and records add up to an- 
other successful year in his crowded 
career. 

Patricia Travers, violinist in her 
tenth year of concertizing, with an 
extraordinary record of 79 appearances 
with 45 symphony orchestras, will 
make her European debut this summer 
when she plays in London, Paris and 
Holland. 

Leonard Warren, baritone of the 
Metropolitan opera and also famous 
throughout the United States, Canada 
and Latin America for his great con- 
cert and radio successes, will appear 
in England under the baton of Sir 
Thomas Beecham between May 15 and 
June 15. 





Lawrence Evans 
(Continued from page 34) 


ering the re-engagement of Rose 
Bampton for the opera seasons in 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. 
The famous soprano will be heard in 
many of her leading roles. 

“The artistry of Nadine Conner 
won her new success at the Metro- 
politan Opera where she was heard in 
both La Bohéme and Hansel and 
Gretel for the first time this year. 
She will sing at the Hollywood Bowl 
this summer and has been re-engaged 
by the San Francisco Opera for next 
fall. 

“Next month Nino Martini will 
sail for Italy, where he will sing, as 
well as in other European musical 
centers, 

“After finishing her American sea- 
son Dorothy Maynor will embark on 
her first tour of Central and South 
America. 

“Mona Paulee and Igor Gorin have 
been engaged as guest stars on the 
Firestone Hour during the summer 
months. 

“Among pianists, Zadel Skolovsky 
and Abbey Simon continue to per- 
form many successful concert and or- 
chestral engagements.” 


Carpenter Awarded 
Institute Medal 


The National Institute of Arts and 
Letters will award its annual Gold 
Medal for 1947 to John Alden Car- 
penter, one of America’s leading com- 
posers, in rec- 
ognition of “his 
distinguished 
services in the 
field of music, 
based upon the 
entire work of 
the recipient,” 
Douglas Moore, 
president of the 
Institute an- 
nounced on Feb. 
14. 

The Gold 
Medal is award- 
John Alden Carpenter © for music 

only once in 
nine years, being given in other years 
for distinguished accomplishment in 
the fields of architecture, drama, 
essays and belles-lettres, fiction, his- 
tory, painting, sculpture and biogra- 
phy. There have been only three re- 
cipients of the Gold Medal Award 
for Music in the history of the In-. 
stitute. Former recipients were: Wal- 
ter Damrosch, 1938; George W. Chad- 
wick, 1928; Charles M. Loeffler, 1919. 

Formal presentation of the Medal 
will be made to Mr. Carpenter at the 
annual ceremonial, held jointly by the 
American Academy and the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters this 
May. 

Mr. Carpenter was elected to mem- 
bership in the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters in 1918 and to the 
American Academy in 1942, France 
has also honored him by membership 
to the Legion of Honor. Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s works include, symphonies, sym- 
phonic suites, ballets, concerto, cham- 
ber music, choral works, and songs. 

Mr. Carpenter was born in Park 
Ridge, Ill., on Feb. 28, 1876. His mu- 
sical talent was first discovered by 
his mother, an amateur singer, who 
gave him his earliest lessons. He was 
educated at Harvard and graduated 
in 1897, taking all the honors. 

His latest work, a Piano Quintet, 
has just been completed. 

Mr. Carpenter resides at 209 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. He is currently 
staying at Carmel Highlands, Califor- 
nia. His suite, The Seven Ages, was 
performed by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony under Pierre Monteux during 
the week of Feb. 15. 
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Thea Dispeker 


FTER having built up the Con- 

cert Division for W. Colston 
Leigh and having been with the Con- 
cert Division of 
the William 
Morris Agency, 
doing mostly 
radio and 
Broadway 
work, I felt that 

had such 
broad and va- 
ried experience 
in the fields of 
concert, radio 
and theater to 
be of great per- 
sonal assistance 
as. an_ artists’ 
representative. 

All the contacts which I have built 
up in these various branches necessary 
to a musician’s career, in addition to 
being a pianist and musicologist my- 
self, pointed in the inevitable direction 
of opening my own offices. 

The artists for whom I am working 
as personal representative, are as fol- 
lows: 

Richard Tucker, tenor, Metropolitan 
Opera ; John Brownlee, baritone, Met- 
ropolitan Opera; Polyna Stoska, so- 
prano lead in Street Scene; Norman 
Cordon, bass baritone, male lead in 
Street Scene; Fredell Lack, violinist ; 
Thomas Scherman, conductor; Wil- 
liam Wymetal, stage director and pro- 
ducer who has just been appointed 
managing director of the Pittsburgh 
Light Opera ; and several artists under 
contract with The William Morris 
Agency. 

My plans as a personal representa- 
tive for these artists consists of ad- 
vising them as to the all-over plan- 
ning of their career, making the con- 
tacts and laying the groundwork for 
additional activities in radio, record- 
ing, pictures, etc., workine in close 
cooperation with the William Morris 
Agency and the respective concert 
managers. 

In addition to being personal repre- 
sentative, I was appointed the general 
manager of a newly formed chamber 
orchestra which is planning a series 
of concerts next season. 








Thea Dispeker 





Margaret Walters 
Public Relations, Inc. 


EATCRED in the musical activi- 
ties of Margaret Walters Public 
Relations, Inc., is the Talent Registry 
Division which continues its work to 
assist young sicians who have no 
management, 

musical world. 

Following the Stairway to Stardom 
talent contest held at Town Hall June 
11, 12 and 13, 1946¥a new series was 
inaugurated at Carnégie Chamber Hall 
last’ October as preliminaries to an 
April, 1947, Recitals’’in Miniature. 
The outstanding young“artist of this 
concert will be given~a'»Town. Hall 
debut. 

Members of the artists list include 
Ora Hyde, dramatic prano ; Edward 
Dudley, dramatic ‘enor Vivienne 
Simon, —_ soprandh Diana Chris- 
tenberry and Marie Macquarrie, voice 
and harp ensemble; Hazel Griggs, 
Pianist; and Nathan Gordon, violist. 
Artists which the organization books 
by special arrangements include the 
Kroll String Quartet and Mishel 
Piastro. Jacques Cartier, one-man 
show, is also on the concert list, as is 
Barton Mumaw. 

Negro entertainers and artists in- 
clude the Negro Drama Group under 
the direction of Powell Lindsay; the 
Suseameene Singers, male quintet 


and accompanist ; the Singhaliers, =e 


with solo accompanist ; 
Dancers with bowaid 

Curtis; Burrell de Haven, hypnotist ; 

Tei econ. acrobatic dancer; Na- 
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find positions in the « , 


thaniel Dickerson, tenor; and Bruce 
Wendell, concert pianist. 

Through Jose del Pozo concerts 
have been scheduled for Mexico City, 
and Mexican entertainers will be of- 
fered to the concert buyers of the 
United States by the office. Giuseppe 
Balestrieri, vice-president, is in charge 
of these activities. 

Catharine Harper Greer has re- 
cently become associated with the 
office as director of public relations. 
David B. Graham remains as talent 
director, with Margaret Moore in 
charge of the talent registry. 





M. P. Bichurin 


M P. Bichurin, former manager of 
LV3* The Czech Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Prague for many years, and 
manager for Chaliapin in Central Eu- 
rope, has established an office in New 
York City. 

Mr. Bichurin is a representative for 
the prominent Czech pianist, Rudolf 
Firkusny, in this country and man- 
ages his tours in Central and South 
America. Among the artists on this 
list are Valentina Vishnevska, colora- 
tura-soprano; Sidor Belarsky, bass- 
baritone; and Franz Allers, conductor. 
For the three latter named artists, 
Mr. Bichurin handles tours in Mexico, 
Central and South America, and for 
Mr. Allers in Europe. 





S. Hurok 


(Continued from page 32) 


La Traviata. Completing his fifth sea- 
son at the Metropolitan, the noted 
tenor will sing at the opera in Mexico 
City this June for the first time. 

The summer season will also see 
several other Hurok artists abroad. 
Isaac Stern will make an extensive 
tour of Australia. It will be the young 
American’s first appearance outside 
this continent. This year, in addition 
to a tour which took him to 85 cities, 
the brilliant violinist is being heard on 
sound-tracks all over the country in 


_ the new Warner Brothers film, Hu- 


moresque. Columbia Records will 
soon release an album of selections 
from the movie and his new recording 
of the Wieniawski D Minor Violin 
Concerto with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony under Efrem Kurtz will hit the 
record stands next month. 

Jarmila Novotna, glamorous Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, will appear 
in her native Czechoslovakia this 
summer at the Prague National Opera. 
She will also sing at the Glyndebourne 
Féstival under George Szell. 

of- Miss Novotna’s colleagues, 
eautiful Blanche Thebom, was en- 
Baas received at the Metro- 

n when she made her first ap- 
pearance as Amneris in Aida. The 
talented "Canton, Ohio, mezzo-soprano 
also sang Marina in Boris Godunoff 
for the first time. Completing her 


third. et. season, Miss Thebom also 
was in concerts in more than 50 
cities. 


Another first at the Met. was Pa- 
trice Munsel’s appearance as Lakme, 
which won a warm reception. The 
young coloratura also won accolades 
from radio editors all over the country 
who voted her “Best female vocalist” 


on the air in a poll conducted by Fame 


magazine. 

Giuseppe De Luca, the beloved 
Italian baritone, will celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of his debut next season. 
His concerts recently were described 
by Life magazine as the hits of the 
New York season. 

The Hurok office is again coor- 
dinating the Metropolitan Opera tour 
with NCAC. This will be the Met.’s 
longest spring tour. Also travelling 
this season under the same arrange- 
ment is the San Francisco Symphony. 
The orchestra will give concerts in 
more than 55 cities during an eight- 
week tour beginning March 10. 


#2 


Pierre Monteux will wield the baton 
and the orchestra will invade Carnegie 
Hall on April 11. 

Ballet plays its usual important 
position under the Hurok manage- 
ment. The Original Ballet Russe will 
return to the Metropolitan March 20 
_for its spring season following a trans- 
continental tour of more than 75 cities. 
A month before the Metropolitan 
opening, Martha Graham and her 
Dance Company will give a season at 
the Ziegfeld Theater. They will also 
make-an extensive tour. 

Trudi Schoop and her Comic Ballet 
are back in this country after an ab- 
sence of nine years. The Swiss mis- 
tress of pantomime arrived with her 
troupe in January and opened a tour 
in Toronto. The enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded her new dance-comedy, 
Barbara, has made her return a tri- 
umph. 

Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin, 
who appeared this year as guest artists 
with the Original Ballet Russe, will 
head a company of stars through Cen- 
tral America this spring performing 
gems from famous ballet classics. 

A front-page news event was the re- 
cent appearance at the White House 
of the phenomenal 16-year-old pianist, 
Sylvia Zaremba. She appeared as 
soloist at the first diplomatic reception 
since the war. President Truman was 
one of the most enthusiastic members 
of the audience. 

Other artists on the Hurok roster 
scheduled for national tours are Ed- 
mund Kurtz, who gave the world pre- 
miere of the new Milhaud cello con- 
certo with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony; Serge Jaroff and The Don 
Cossack Chorus who appeared in 125 
cities; Byron Jania, 18-year-old pian- 
ist, who was guest soloist with several 
orchestras this past season; Richard 
Dyer-Bennet, the 20th Century Min- 
strel whose popularity is increasing 
with concert audiences; Robert Hall 
Collins, whose recitals throughout the 
country have been warmly received; 
Monica Mais, brilliant Jamaican col- 
oratura, and. Andres Segovia, the 
master of the Spanish guitar, who will 
be heard in a Town Hall recital on 
March 2. 





NCAC Opera 


(Continued from page 108) 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Rabinoff, Joseph Schuster, 
Solovieff, Isaac Stern. 

The operatic work of Mr. Semon’s 
department was not neglected. Many 
engagements for NCAC artists were 
negotiated for the Chicago Opera 


Benno 
Miriam 


. Company, New Orleans Opera Asso- 


ciation, Miami Opera Guild, New 
York City Center, etc. Mr. Semon 
also brought the Hungarian bass 
Mihali Szekely to the Metropolitan 
Opera, who had his successful debut 
in the part of Hunding on Jan. 17. 

He also discovered the sensational 
Yugoslavian dramatic soprano Daniza 
Ilitsch, who will come to this country 
soon and will appear in several lead- 
ing American opera houses. 





Andrew Schulhof 
(Continued from page 111) 


leading Swiss orchestras and during 
March he conducts the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in Amsterdam and Holland. 

Lady Beecham again takes an ac- 
tive part in all of Sir Thomas’ activ- 
ities and will appear under his baton 
in numerous cities. 

Stanley Chapple, conductor of the 
St. Louis Little Symphony for six 
consecutive seasons in which he has 
established this group as a regular 
feature of St. Louis musical life, has 
now also been appointed conductor of 
the St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the St. Louis Civic rus. As 
artistic director of the St. Louis Grand 
Opera Guild Workshop, Mr. Chapple 





is preparing a number of unusually 
interesting productions, such as The 
Beggars’ Opera. At the invitation of 
the B.B.C. he returned this year again 
to England for a short time to con- 
duct some special concerts. In the 
summer he will again be active as 
assistant to Serge Koussevitzky at the 
Berkshire Music Center. In addition 
to these positions, he lectures at nu- 
merous colleges, universities and con- 
servatories and makes appearances as 
guest conductor. 

Antal Dorati, musical director of 
the Dallas Symphony, is leading that 
organization through a_ triumphant 
second season, including several tours. 
In the record-breaking first year of 
its existence, the Dallas Symphony has 
established itself as one of the coun- 
try’s finest, in concerts, radio broad- 
casts, and recordings for RCA-Victor. 
The orchestra’s fame spread to Europe 
and resulted in invitations to England 
and France. Dorati is also appearing 
as guest conductor. 

Fritz Reiner will take his orchestra, 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, on tour, 
here and in Mexico, making it the 
first United States orchestra to tour 
Mexico. He has just completed a four 


weeks’ guest engagement with the 
NBC Symphony. | : 
Gerald Warburg is kept busy with 


concert and radio appearances through- 
out the country. Particularly popular 
are his witty lecture recitals and his 
articles for Vogue, one of which was 
reprinted in the December Reader’s 
Digest. He will make a. coast-to-coast 
tour, appearing on important concert 
courses, in colleges and universities. 





Anglo-American 
Concert Artists, Inc. 


S a result of his recent trip to 
Europe, Andrew Schulhof has 
formed Anglo-American Concert Art- 
ists, Inc., an organization which will, 
in collaboration with its London office, 
present American artists in Gréat 
Britain and on the Continent, utilizing 
Mr. Schulhof’s connections in Europe. 
For this purpose an expanded artist 
list is in the process of formation for 
presentation abroad. 

Andrew Schulhof is manager of the 
new organization. Edward P. Genn 
and D. Morris Levy manage the Lon- 
don headquarters for Great Britain 
and the Continent. 





Berenece Kazounoff 
(C ontinued from page 112) 


is also gaining the same reputation as 
a chamber and ensemble performer. 
Continuing under this management’s 
standard are Joan Field, brilliant 
violinist; Mata and Hari, the dance 
pair whose satiric antics have brought 
laughter to audiences in many cities 
this season, with resultant re-engage- 
ments and new bookings; Vivian Riv- 
kin, pianist, heroine of several suc- 
cessful New York appearances recent- 
ly ; Eudice Shapiro, whose violin play- 
ing won for her, according to the Los 
Angeles Times, “an ovation punctuat- 
ed with shouted Bravos”; Leonard 
Shure, outstanding pianist, who be- 
sides many recital and orchestra en- 
gagements, has recorded for Vox the 
rarely heard Beethoven Variations in 
F, Op. 34, and the Schumann F Minor 
Sonata, known as the unaccompanied 
concerto; Edward Lee Tyler, Negro 
bass-baritone, one of this season’s 
most memorable  debutantes—his 
Town Hall recital established him as 
a phenomenal singer and interpreter ; 
and Douglas Johnson, re-entering the 
concert field after active service over- 
seas, whose current schedule includes 
the American Artists Series at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, a Chi- 
cago appearance, and in New York, 
his first Carnegie Hall recital. 
Expansion plans are in order for 
Miss Kazounoff. Among them is the 
establishment of a recital department. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA’S 
NEW LEADING BASSO 





TEATRO COLON, BUENOS AIRES od TEATRO MUNICIPALE, RIO DE JANEIRO 


THE NEW SENSATION— “STOPPING THE SHOW” 


Debut as Colline in "La Boheme": 


"Giacomo Vaghi made his debut as Colline in last night's performance of ‘La Boheme’ at the 
Metropolitan. And the good news this morning is that the opera is richer with a bass whose 
voice has uncommon appeal and virility. Mr. Vaghi's characterization of the philosopher 
member of the quartet of Bohemians was finely wrought. The role is a difficult one, despite 

the fact that Puccini wrote only one solo, the monologue over the coat, for it is of marked 
importance in the opera. Mr. Vaghi made much of this opportunity. There was great 
sympathy and tenderness in his delivery of the aria. He parted graciously with the 

coat, his only material possession, of which he sang in tones that had warmth and 


beauty. The audience responded with an ovation that was well deserved." 
—N. Y. Journal American, Feb. 19, 1946 
































‘He was very warmly received for his singing of the coat number in the last act, 
and justly so, for he has a strong, well controlled voice of fine quality. It is not 
of reedy texture and consequently rises to great resonance without distortion. 
He is an amiable addition to the Metropolitan." 
—wN. Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 19, 1946 
as Don Basilio in "Barber of Seville” 


"This writer derived the greatest pleasure from Mr. Vaghi's masterly 

delineation of Don Basilio. He deservedly won the most extended 

ovation of the evening with his highly effective account of the 
‘Calumny’ aria.” 





—N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 16, 1947 
"Giacomo Vaghi, as Don Basilio, was irresistibly amusing, stop- 
ping the show with his expert singing and excruciating comedy 


in the 'Calumny’ aria." 
—wN. Y. Times, Jan. 16, 1947 


as Alvise in "La Gioconda” 


"Vaghi is a gratifying addition to the Metropolitan." 
—N. Y. Sun, March 1, 1946 





Opera Concert Radio 1947-48 Now Booking 


Personal Representative: 


MICHAEL DE PACE, RKO Bidg., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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Jack Adams 
(Continued from page 111) 


tinction of having been chosen by Tos- 
canini to appear at La Scala in Milan 
in the title role of Otello. Recently 
Mr. Vinay sang Otello’ at the Metro- 
politan upon 19 hours’ notice, and 
won the universal acclaim of New 
York critics. He is booked for an ex- 
tensive tour following the close of the 
Metropolitan season and also will be 
heard on the United Nations Day pro- 
gram of the biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
April 25, in Detroit. 

Ann Kullmer, one of the few women 
who have conducted the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and other leading orchestras, 
as well as the New York Philharmon- 
ic Symphony “Pops,” will take her 
30-girl orchestra on a coast-to-coast 
tour. She will also be a guest con- 


ductor at the convention of the 
N.F.M.C., in Detroit. Under the 
Adams management she will go to 


Europe where she will conduct lead- 
ing orchestras in London, Paris and 
The Hague. 

Robert Brereton, the young blind 
pianist, who has just completed a tri- 
umphal West Coast tour, receiving 
enthusiastic notices in Seattle, Oak- 
land and especially in San Francisco 
where he played under Pierre Mon- 
teux with the. San Francisco Sym- 
phony, is booked again for an exten- 
sive coast-to-coast tour. Brereton will 
make another Town Hall appearance 
in New York on March 17. 

The success of the Adams office has 
brought to it this year additional 
names of musical renown, 

Within five months after the Adams 
office had been opened, the leading 
dramatic soprano, Zinka Milanov, 
came to the Adams roster. After the 
close of her season with the Metro- 
politan, after a vacation of less than 
three weeks, she started on a tour of 
South America where she sang with 
the National Opera in Brazil and re- 
turned to the United States in time 
to start a heavy season with the Phil- 
adelphia La Scala and the Chicago 
Opera companies and many concert 
engagements which kept her busy un- 
til the Metropolitan opening. Imme- 
diately after the close of the Metro- 
politan season this year Mme. Mila- 
nov will go to Europe where she will 
sing in famous opera houses and re- 
turn to America in the fall for her 
usual busy season. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, who was 
introduced to the United States in 
1912 by Mr. Adams under the banner 
of the Wolfsohn Bureau, renews an 
old friendship with Mr. Adams this 
year. Absent from the concert stage 
for the past five years because of his 
heavy duties as head of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, Mr. Zimbalist won 
high praise from critics for his Car- 
negie Hall recitat in New York this 
past season. The succeeding day he 
signed with the Adams management, 
and is booked for a coast-to-coast tour 
in 1947-48, in the course of which he 
will introduce his own first violin 
concerto with leading orchestras. He 
is also scheduled for a series of five 
historical recitals in Town Hall which 
will cover the range of violin: litera- 
ture. 


Kurt Baum, leading tenor of the 
Metropolitan, also joined the Adams 
roster shortly after its inauguration 
and he too had a heavy schedule in 
the spring with the Philadelphia La 
Scala and the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera. After his last appearance in 
Cincinnati, he flew immediately to 
Brazil where he also appeared with 
the National Opera and then to Chile 
with the National Opera there. Re- 
turning to America, he filled many 
engagements with the San Francisco 
and Chicago Opera as well as concert 
and radio dates. This season his suc- 
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cess at the Metropolitan has _ been 
greater than ever and the 1947-48 
season will be one of the heaviest in 
his career 

Still another famous name is _ the 
Roth String Quartet, now with the 
\dams management. After fulfilling 


European engagements in 
October, November and December, 
the group will return to the United 
States and will make a coast-to-coast 
tour next season. 

In 1947-48, Jack Adams will intro- 
duce to America for the first time 
Samson Francois, the young French 
pianist, acclaimed by critics through- 
out Europe. 

'n 1946-47 Jack Adams introduced 
Guiseppe baritone, and 


extended 


Valdengo, 
Ugo Novelli, bass, both from La Scala 
in Milan. Valdengo made his debut 
with the New York City Center 
Opera and scored such a success that 
he was engaged by the Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera. He will appear in 
opera and concert next season. 

Mr. Novelli, who became a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera this season, has returned to fill 
30 engagements in Italy, and will be 
back with the Philadelphia organiza- 
tion in 1947-48. 

David Blair McClosky, baritone, 
known for his oratorio appearances 
and recitals, will appear in a concert 
performance of The Secret of Su- 
zanne. He will also appear in a joint 


recital with Charlotte McMullan in 
the South and Midwest. 
Betty Dubro, contralto, currently 


appearing as Gloria on the Hour of 


Charm, is booked for an extended 
concert tour next season. 
Graciela Rivera, soprano, who is 


scheduled to sing in Rigoletto and La 
Bohéme in Havana in April, will 
make her debut with the New York 
City Center Opera next season. 

Bernhard Weiser, young American 
pianist, will make an extensive tour, 
offering a new type of concert pro- 
gram which ranges from mid-18th 
century classics to arrangements of 
popular hits. 

Nancy Chase, winner of the Caruso 
scholarship and who has_ recently 
come under the Adams management, 
is booked for extensive concert en- 
gagements. 

Associated with Mr. Adams in Jack 
Adams and Company is Germaine 
Schnitzer, pianist, whose unique ser- 
vice to the organization is based not 
only upon her promotional and artistic 
ability and her unfailing perception in 
recognizing the qualities of an artist 
but also in her appreciation of the 
artist’s viewpoint. Hence the organ- 
ization is noteworthy for its under- 
standing and individualized approach. 


Willard Matthews 
(Continued from page 111) 


of May, 1947, through Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

Rose Raymond, pianist and Bee- 
thoven specialist, will present a pro- 
gram next season on tour, consisting 
of all Beethoven works, and a 30- 
minute open forum in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Florence Manning, soprano, who re- 
cently reappeared under the Matthews 
banner after an absence of several sea- 
sons, will appear in concert and ora- 
torio engagements during December, 
1947, and March, 1948. Miss Manning 
was chosen by Serge Koussevitzky to 


sing in the American premiere of 
Peter Grimes at the 1946 Berkshire 
Festival. 


Jane Pagels, young pianist, will ap- 
pear in a recital at Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 27, and will fulfill engagements in 
and about New York. 

Margaret Keiser, noted soprano and 
exponent of oratorio, is scheduled to 
appear for the Bach Festival in Phil- 


Academy of Music 
during March. She is also scheduled 
to sing several other oratorio per- 
formances around the Easter Holidays. 

Thomas Davis, outstanding tenor 
who just completed an operetta tour 
with the Schuberts, will again go on 
tour through the middle west during 
\ugust and September. 

Helen and Florence Rosensweig, 
pianist and violinist, are at the present 
moment fulfilling engagements at the 
Barclay in Philadeiphia. They will 
also present their sonata recital during 
June, July and August in the southern 
states. 

Arthur Bailey, tenor, has just been 
signed to appear in the operetta pro- 
duction of Eileen, which will tour the 
entire country from coast to coast for 
25 weeks in the late spring of 1947. 


adelphia at the 


Erminie Kahn 
(Continued from page 118) 


recorder-player; Ruth Kisch-Arndt, 
contralto; with Eva Heinitz, viola da 
gambist, represented for duo and 
larger ensembles. The musicians in 
this group, in addition to many con- 
cert appearances as far as the mid- 


West and Canada, joined in three 
programs of early music at New 
York Times Hall this season, pres- 
enting programs of medieval to 


classic works for solos and many in- 


strumental and vocal combinations. 
Henry Cowell, American com- 
poser, pianist and lecture-recitalist, 


toured from coast to coast again this 
season, in recitals of his own works 
and lecture-recitals of contemporary 
music and music education interest, 
is represented by Miss Kahn, as is 
Nancy Tow, mezzo-soprano, singing 
to her own expert piano accompani- 
ments, recitals of music from folk 
through classic, romantic, and mod- 
ern repertoire. 





American Canadian 
(Continued from page 109) 


formances from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Recently, he sang Mozart’s 
Abduction from the Seraglio with the 
New Orleans Opera Company. 

ACCA will assume the tour direc- 
tion of the Montreal Women’s Sym- 
phony conducted by Ethel Stark for 
the forthcoming season. The orches- 
tra consists of 70 musicians and has 
a large classical repertoire. 

Canadian Concerts and Artists, 
ACCA’s Canadian branch, also stages 
an annual winter concert series at Sir 
Arthur Currie Gymnasium in Mon- 
treal, as well as an open air series in 
the summer. Artists presented include 
Marian Anderson, Jacques Thibaud, 


Menuhin, Malcuzynski, the San 
Francisco Symphony with Monteux, 
Richard Tauber, Alfredo Antonini, 


Ninon Vallin, Maurice Chevalier. 





Echaniz rehearsing for an appear- 
ance with Erich Kleiber (left) and the 


Havana Philharmonic 


Jose 

















PINCH-HITTER 


Ida Krehm, who was called to Toronto to 
substitute on 48 hours notice for Rudolf 
Serkin as soloist with the Toronto Sym- 
phony in the Brahms Concerto No. |, is 
shown with Sir Ernest MacMillan, con- 
ductor, who engaged her to re-appear 
with the orchestra next season 


Soloists Announced 
For Ann Arbor 


Resnik, Kaskas, Stern and Tag- 
liavini to Make Initial Appear- 
ances in Ann Arbor 


ANN Arbor, Micu.—Seven soloists 
from the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion and two instrumentalists will par- 
ticipate in the 54th Annual May Festi- 
val in Hill Auditorium at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, May 8 to 11, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Charles A. 
Sink, president of the University Mu- 
sical Society. 

Among the singers three are new to 
Ann Arbor audiences—Regina Resnik, 
soprano; Anna Kaskas, contralto, and 
Ferrucio Tagliavini, Italian tenor who 
recently made his debut in La Bohéme 
at the Metropolitan Opera. 

Other singers will be Helen Traubel, 
soprano; Frederick Jagel, tenor; Ni- 
cola Moscona, bass, and Ezio Pinza, 
bass. Isaac Stern, American vivlinist, 
will make his Ann Arbor debut and 
Robert Casadesus, the French pianist, 
will be heard here for a second time. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Eugene Ormandy and Alexander Hils- 
berg, will participate in all concerts. 
The University’s Choral Union, under 
Hardin Van Deursen, will be heard on 
two occasions, while the Youth Chorus, 
directed by Marguerite Hood, will, as 
in past years, perform at one of the 
matinees. 


Portland Plans 
New Symphony 


PortLAND, Ore.—Directors of the 
Portland Symphony Society, John 
Laing, president, have devised means 
to revive the Portland Symphony. The 
orchestra after a career of 27 seasons, 
gave its final concert nine vears ago. 
At that time it was faced with a 
deficit of $18,000. Twelve civic lead- 
ers have been elected to fill vacancies 
on the Board. One of this group, 
Larry Hilaire, is chairman’ of the 
committee managing a campaign to 
raise $85,000 for a maintenance fund. 
Memberships of $40 and over will 
be sold to music lovers. The balance 
calls for larger amounts. 

The probable cost of a five months’ 
season was estimated to be $135,000. 
Two committees have been set up. 
One is an executive group which will 
advise on questions of policy and ap- 
propriation. The other will remodel 
the by-laws and articles of incorpora- 
tion. The goal at present for the or- 
chestra is 70 musicians. 
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Chicago Daily Tribune 
Dec. 3. 1946 


Roland Hayes 
Is Still Among 
Finest Singers 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


\ good many years have passed 
since Roland Hayes, the Negro tenor, 
walked onto Orchestra hall's stage, 
threw back his head, closed his eyes, 
and sang with that unique fervency 
which is his. birthright Sut last 
night’s large audience, which wel 
comed his return with eager applause, 
found him little changed in the in 
terval. He is still one of the finest 
singing artists of our time. 

Time, in Mr. Hayes’ case, seems | 
to have held in leash those elements 
of disintegration it holds in peculiar 
store for singers. His virtues and | 
his mannerisms are both exactly as 
we remembered them. The intensity 
of his singing, his keen perception 
of style, the flexibility of his voice, 
the eagerness of his communication, | 
still mark his art of superbly polished | 
interpretation. And there is still the | 
same excessive use of a mezza voce 
sometimes bordering on falsetto, even 
tho the full voice seems stronger and 


|ot each phrase, the amazing diction, firmer than it ever was. 
the management of dynamic and color ROLAN D But the exquisite Hayes taste was | 
shading, all used in this case with everywhere in evidence. No finer | 


}a mezza voce which still has the examples of classical singing have 


beauty of texture of the full voice | been heard since John McCormack’s 
| that once was as fine as the art is | day than “O Lord, I Am Prepared,” 
now. These qualities were present | from Bach’s Cantata No. 160, and 
| throughout the expertly put-together Mozart’s “Quando Miro.” And no 
| program, which did not end until the | 


finer balance of form and feeling is 
singer walked out still singing the likely to be heard from any con- 


last phrases of the last encore. TEN O R /temporary singer than Haydn’s ten- 


For instance, Julien Tiersot’s “Le derly beautiful “The Spirit’s Song.” 


New York Cimes 
Nov. 4, 1946 


MANY AT RECITAL | | 


_ BY ROLAND HAYES 


| 






































The singing art of Roland Hayes, 
tenor, who was heard last night in 
Carnegie Hall, is unique. It seems 
to have every musical factor in 
superlative degree, although today, 
because the voice has lost its pow 
er and body, although not its savor, 
this art has become primarily elegant, 
exquisite, graceful and aristocratic, 
but still profoundly sympathetic. 

\t his recital last night before a| 
| large and unusually appreciative audi- | 
ence, Mr. Hayes again: showed why 
his singing should have won him the 
Spingarn Medal for the ‘most out 
standing achievement among colored 
people.” ... His art is at its zenith, 
and the recital was a triumph. 

Therefore, when the critic heard the 
Spiritual “Heaven” sung by Mr. 
Hayes with virtually all the beauty 
he gave 1t twenty vears ago, the critic 
realized that the result was due to 
the perfection of rhythmic accent, the 
light, effective attack, the moulding 





|Tambourin” had a delicacy and a He encored these, by way of pref- 
gnomish effect that perhaps would be * lace to other German songs, with 
|impossible of achievement for any- one of his old time specialties, 


body else in the world, while in the Schubert’s “Der Jitingling an _ die 


Saint-Saéns “Danse Macabre,” given Over Sixty Appearances | Quelle,” and this alone did not quite 





as an encore, the lightness of voice |recapture the former sparkle. But 
and the subtlety as well as the force Season 1945-46 | ‘Die Taubenpost” was charming, and 
,of the rhythm produced a similarly | Wolf’s “Auf ein altes Bild” poignant | 


humorous effect. The following en- f . di 

core, Roger Quilter’s “It as a Lover Be ore Capacity Au ences 
and His Lass,” with words by particularly prominent in Fauré’s 
‘ Shakespeare, was sheer beauty, again totalling more than “Claire de Lune” and ons and 
by virtue of its cobwebby and elfin | Saint-Saens’ ““Danse Macabre” flared 
exquisiteness. 00 000 MA . hy ; | with all the old deft virtuosity. In 
| Reginald Boardman at the piano 1 , uSIC Ent usiasts! | all these the singer profited from the 
| gave extraordinarily fine background: | excellent memorized accompaniments 
| for the singing. Pe. Bac lof Reginald Boardman. | 


* * * 
ROLAND HAYES RECITAL IS RARE EXPERIENCE by Isabel C. Armstrong 


in its emotional reticence. The fine | 
shading and clarity of his style were 














“Great art is simple and sincere and creates a lasting impression. perfection of diction. He is one of the greatest among world artists 
Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, is a rare experience for those fortunate and it is doubtful if any other vocalist equals him in control and as 

- : ee . . . 9 . Yeas “ - 
enough to hear him . superb musicianship—voice production an interpreter. —The Ottawa Citizen, January 9, 1947. 





MANAGEMENT ROLAND HAYES Demeter Zachareff 


25 Huntington Avenue Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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Plan to Revive Bayreuth Festivals 


Submitted to Military Government 


Franz Beidler Suggests 
Administration on Inter- 
national Basis 


LONG range plan for the 
eventual revival of the Bayreuth 
Festivals on a broadly international 
scale has been presented to the Mil- 
itary Government of Bavaria by 
Dr. Franz W. Beidler, a grandson 
of Richard Wagner and long a resi- 
dent of Ziirich, Switzerland, accord- 
ing to information received from 
Dr. Beidler by MusicaL AMERICA. 
This tentative plan that is under 
consideration by the occupying au- 
thorities and has also been submit- 
ted to the Mayor of Bayreuth en- 
visions the establishment of an au- 
tonomous “Richard Wagner Festi- 
val Foundation”, which will become 
custodian of such components of the 
heritage of Richard and Cosima 
Wagner as may constitute essential 
parts of the festival enterprise; the 
constitution of a Foundation Com- 
mittee which will become the execu- 
tive organ of the Foundation and 
whose members are to be appointed 
by the Mayor of Bayreuth with the 
agreement of the Military Govern- 
ment of Bavaria and the Bavarian 
State Government; the reorganiza- 
tion and maintenance of the Bay- 
reuth festivals as well as the study 
by the Foundation Committee of 
numerous questions concerning 
funds and the creation of a new 
social and mental basis for the festi- 
vals “in the true Wagnerian spirit”. 


Beidler Visits Bayreuth 


Dr. Beidler, a Swiss citizen and 
the son of Wagner’s and Cosima’s 
daughter Isolde, recently returned 
to Ziirich from a visit of almost 
two months to Bayreuth, which he 
undertook with the permission of 
the United States Military Govern- 
ment of Bavaria, and under the 
sponsorship of John Evarts, Music 
Officer in Munich of the Informa- 
tion Control Division, and of Wal- 
ter Hinrichsen, of the Information 
Control Division OMGUS, in Ber- 
lin. Mr. Evarts forwarded Dr. 
Beidler’s request for permission to 
go to Bayreuth to the Military Gov- 
ernment of that city together with 
a statement that he and Mr. Hin- 
richsen were sponsoring it. 

Following is the first draft of an 
outline for a revival of the Bayreuth 
Festivals submitted by Dr. Beidler: 

1. All movable and fixed objects 
forming part of the heritage of Rich- 
ard or Cosima Wagner are, in as much 
as they constitute conditions or éssen- 
tial parts of the festival enterprise, to 
be transferred into the property of an 
autononious foundation with the name 
“Richard. Wagner Festival Founda- 
tion”, domiciled at Bayreuth and des- 
tined to their administration and use 
according to purpose. Persons who up 
to the present were in possession of 
these objects will be expropriated, in 
so far as they had any titles of civil 
rights at all in regard to these objects 
which are to be considered as belong- 
ing to the festival enterprise and, in 
consequence, represent a public inter- 
est. Whether the expropriation is to 
be executed with or without indemnifi- 
cation is still a matter of examination. 
The following considerations, however, 
are likely to argue against paying an 
indemnification : 

a) Cosima Wagner and persons au- 
thorized by her, especially Mr. Adolf 
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von Gross, repeatedly declared that the 


Wagner family does not receive any 
private revenues from the festival en- 
terprise. 

b) In 1914, Siegfried Wagner de- 
clared publicly that the Festival Thea- 
ter as well as Villa Wahnfried were 
destined by his mother and himself to 
be transformed into a foundation in 
favor of the German people, and that 
a respective legal instrument was in 
preparation. The property of the 
Wagner family of doubtlessly private 
character is not affected by the pres- 
ent reorganization. 

2. Purpose and organization of the 
“Richard Wagner Festival Founda- 
tion” are to be specified by a proper 
statute. For its legal validity, this 
statute requires the agreement of the 
Military Government for Bavaria, of 
the Bavarian Diet (Bayerischer Land- 
tag) and of the Municipal Council 
(Stadtrat) of Bayreuth. 

3. The executive organ of the Foun- 
dation is a Foundation Committee. 
Primarily, its members are appointed 
by the Mayor of Bayreuth with the 
agreement of the Military Government 
for Bavaria and the Bavarian Govern- 
ment (Bayerische Staatsregierung). 
After it has been constituted, the Foun- 
dation Committee will have the compe- 
tence to renew itself autonomously by 
elections with a qualified majority 
(two-thirds of the votes at least). The 
president of the Foundation Committee 
will be the Mayor of Bayreuth. Be- 
sides him, there have seat and vote: 
a representative of the UNESCO, of 
the Military Government for Bavaria, 
of the Bavarian State and of the Swiss 
Confederation as a long time residence 
of Wagner. One seat will be reserved 
to a representative of a future German 
Confederation. Moreover, the Foun- 
dation Committee will include artistic 
and cultural experts of international 
authority without consideration of their 
nationality who are acquainted , with 
the fundamental ideas of Waxner’s 
works as well as with the educational 
and social views of the creator of the 


festivals. Performing artists cannot 
become members of the Foundation 
Committee. 

4. The Foundation Committee 1s 


obliged and authorized to take all nec- 
essary measures in order to reorganize 
and to maintain the festivals of Bay- 
reuth. It especially decides when festi- 
vals will take place, defines, according 
to general outlines, their program and 
authorizes leading reproductive artists 
to perform limited artistic tasks. It 








The Festspielhaus in Bayreuth 


entrusts suitable persons with the ad- 
ministration duties and controls their 
execution. It has the competence to 
assign its administrative and execu- 
tive tasks to a sub-committee formed 
by at least-three of its members and to 
organize other sub-committees for spe- 
cial questions. 

A new social basis for the festi- 
vals must be created and considerable 
funds must be procured for their prep- 
aration and execution. Therefore 
Wagner’s traditional patronate system 
will be renewed by inviting to sponsor- 
ship especially the agencies responsible 
for art and culture, and the large-scale 
organizations of cultural life and artis- 
tic education. The conditions would be 
specified later on. On the sponsoring 
agencies and organizations the right of 
cooperation and an adequate represen- 
tation in the Foundation Committee 
will be conferred. 

6. Particular attention will be paid 
to the mental and spiritual preparation 
of the festivals. For that purpose the 
“Bayreuther Blatter” ought to be re- 
vived in the true Wagnerian spirit and 
to be enlarged so as to form an author- 
itative organ for international artistic 
education. 


While numberless details of a re- 
newal of the Bayreuth Festival have 
not yet been elaborated and can 








Signal Corps Photo 


THE SOPRANO AND THE HIGH COMMAND 


Marjorie Lawrence is the centre of a full-dress encirclement on the part of 
members of the Allied Military Command after her concert in Berlin in December 


scarcely take shape for some time to 
come it is worth noting that the in- 
ternational aspects of the scheme 
seem guaranteed even in its present 
stage by the prominent personages 
whose collaboration in one connec- 
tion or another Dr. Beidler would 
like, if possible, to secure. These 
include such distinguished figures 
as Thomas Mann, Arnold Schoen- 
berg, Ernest Newman, Paul Hinde- 
mith, Arthur Honegger, Alfred Ein- 
stein, Jean Chantavoine, Jacques 
Prod’homme, Leo Kestenberg, An- 
neliese Landau, Frank Martin, Hans 
Mersmann, Fritz Gysi, Hans Engel, 
Erika Ritter and Maxime Leroy. 

Dr. Beidler, a noted sociologist, 
has for many years been at work on 
a book dealing exhaustively with 
Cosima Wagner and the Wahnfried 
circle. His journey to Bayreuth, 
originally undertaken in connection 
with this book, was for the purpose 
of making certain researches in the 
Wahnfried archives. It was through 
the efforts of MustcaAL AMERICA 
that Dr. Beidler was placed in con- 
tact with the American authorities 
who gave him access to the Wagner 
archives. 





Koussevitzky Loses 
Stay of Biography 

An interim stay restraining the 
publication and delivery of a bio- 
graphy of Serge Koussevitzky written 
by Moses Smith and published by 
Allen, Towne & Heath, Inc. was 
signed by Justice Bernard L. Shientag 
on Feb. 4 in New York. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky charged that the book was 
unauthorized and invaded his civil 
rights and that it “falsely and wrong- 
fully portrays my life and musical 
career.” The stay was to remain in 
effect until Justice Shientag acts on 
the application for a temporary in- 
junction won by Mr. Koussevitzky. 

Morris L. Ernst, attorney for the 
publishers, argued that the interim stay 
abridges the freedom of the press 
under the Constitution. But Justice 
Shientag replied: “This is not nearly 
as complicated as you make it. I 
didn’t enjoin the publishing field in 
general in granting this interim stay. 
I simply enjoined one publisher.” 

As Musicat AMERICA went to press, 
Justice Shientag vacated the stay and 
denied the injunction. Mr. Koussevit- 
zky’s counsel said he would appeal. 
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SOLOIST WITH THE 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY: 


“So the Beethoven concerto came like a revelation. 
Mme. Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, made 
the keyboard sing in the luminous tones of an angel. 
She was every bit as eloquent as the veteran Artur 
Schnabel, who played this same concerto here a few 
seasons ago. In fact, she was more convincing. While 
Mr. Schnabel emphasized the grandeur of the music, 
Mme. Novaes dispatched its message straight to the 
heart.” Milwaukee Sentinel, Feb. 11, 1947 



























* 


“A memorable recital by one of the world’s 
greatest artists earned an ovation last night 
as Guiomar Novaes made her appearance 
here. She proved that she is unexcelled— 
perhaps unequalled—as 
a master of tonal color- 
ing. 
Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Jan. 29, 1947 
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(Headline) 

MME. NOVAES HOLDS 

AUDIENCE ENTHRALLED 
IN PIANO RECITAL 


“The applause was of ovational 
character at the end and seven 
encores followed. There was 
not a movement of the recital 
that was not filled with beauty.” 
Washington, D. C., Eve. Star, 
Jan. 23, 1947 


(Headline) 


AUDIENCE CHEERS 
BRAZILIAN PIANIST 
























Cries of ‘Bravo!’ Mark Guiomar | 
Novaes’ Town Hall Recital 
—Distinctive Style Noted | 


By NOEL STRAUS 
(Headline) “With the opulent color at her command, the rhythmic vitality 


GUIOMAR NOVAES MAKES BEAUTIFUL MUSIC AT PIANO and technical skill she brought to her performances, Miss Novaes 


held her large audience’s attention firmly from the start. The 


“Mme. Novaes was heard by as many as could find places in the prolonged cries of ‘Bravo,’ after her enthralling account of the | 

concert room and though her listeners sat in crowded discomfort, Chopin Sonata in B flat minor, left no doubt of the depth of the 

no pianist of the current season has cast a similar spell upon a impression she had made, or the warmth of her welcome. And at 

Washington audience.” the close of the program the crowd remained en masse for the 
Washington, D. C., Times-Herald, Jan. 23, 1947 extras.” New York Times, Oct 27, 1946 








Now Booking Season 1947-48 


STEINWAY Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO., || West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. COLUMBIA 
PIANO RECORDS 


West Coast Representatives: Alice Seckels, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 























February, 1947 


Ouations Mark the Triumphant Return of 
Whe Mustrious “French Violinist 


Feu Open Dates Abvatalle Early 1945 — Yow Sooking 
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EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: J 
West Coast Representative A | e..§ ry n “ts i ¥ rrancisco, Catt 


BALDWIN PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 
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Management: JACK ADAMS 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Representative: ALICE SECKELS, Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


PEete: Yooune Lo Reus Personal Representative: MICHAEL De PACE, 1804 RKO Bldg., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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“American Lyric Soprano” 


“EVA DELUCA- 


TRIUMPHS IN OPERA DEBUT” 


BALTIMORE SUN, NOV. 23, 1946 





with 


PHILADELPHIA LA SCALA OPERA COMPANY 


“Stars as Mimi 


in Boheme’’ 


“The La Scala Opera Company of Philadelphia came 
to town last evening to present Puccini’s La Boheme 
at the Lyric. . . . And as prima-donna they brought 
with them Eva De Luca to make her professional oper- 
atic debut, singing ‘Mimi.’ . . . Miss De Luca gave an 
appealing interpretation of her first aria, and really 
proved herself in the big third act scene of parting. 
The ‘Addio, dolce svegliare’ gives opportunity for full 
use of the soprano’s upper register, her strongest point, 
and ‘brought down the house’ in traditional manner.” 


— Baltimore News, Nov. 23, 1946 


“Seldom has a better performance of Puccini’s La 
Boheme been presented here than the production of- 
fered by the Philadelphia La Scala Opera Company 
last night at the Lyric Theatre. For the large and 
highly responsive audience, the chief interest of the 
evening was Eva De Luca, who made her grand opera 
bow in the role of Mimi. The young lyric soprano did 
not disappoint her listeners . . . she shows promise of 
becoming a great singer. This was implied by the excit- 
ing, thrilling timbre that she displayed, particularly in 
the upper range. It was also implied by her wide use 
of dynamics, her artistic phrasing and her smooth even 
tones. Miss De Luca’s dramatic ability was also a con- 
tributory factor.” 


— Baltimore Morning Sun, Nov. 23, 1946 


* 


CONCERTS @® OPERA @ RADIO 
Now Booking for 1947-48 


Exclusive Management: Jack Adams & Co. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


West Coast Representative: ALICE SECKELS 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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**The Unsurpassed” 


—OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES 


OVER 2,000 CONCERTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
EUROPEAN TOUR FROM SEPTEMBER 1947 TO JANUARY 1948 





A Limited Number of Engagements 
Now Booking for January, February, March, 1948 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: JACK ADAMS & CO., 11 W. 42ND ST., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
West Coast Representative: ALICE SECKELS, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Second Million Columbia Records Now in Preparation 
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JACK ADAMS 
























First 


American Tour 
1947-48 NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


West Coast Representative: ALICE SECKELS 


Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 


Baldwin Piano 


& CO. Proudly Presents 











© "A pianist who presents himself 
with a whirlwind mastery, a sovereign 
authority and to WHOM IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO DISPUTE FIRST 
PLACE." — Emile Vuillermoz 


* 


© "lt is certain that we are in the 
presence of an exceptional artist. 
Today SAMSON FRANCOIS is 24 
years old; HIS NAME WILL RING 
IN THE ENTIRE WORLD. HE IS A 
MASTER, AND A GREAT ONE." 


— Gironde Republicaine 
(Bordeaux!) 
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doully SARNOFF 


SCORES NEW TRIUMPHS IN OPERA DURING CURRENT SEASON 


“Her stinging of 
Marguerite s muste 
will remain one of 
the peasant memowes 


of the cheta season.” 


N. Y. JOURNAL AMERICAN 


“Hor ecstatic 


Jewel Seng 


was a yoy to earl” 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 


Miss Sarnoff's version of Mephisto's major argument was gracious in voice and style. The tones 
were clear and easy, and smooth was the word for both her phrasing and acting. 
Louis Biancolli, New York World-Telegram, September 27, 1946 


Miss Sarnoff scored with her vocally fresh and musically intelligent way. 
Albert Goldberg, Chicago Daily Tribune, August 12, 1946 


Miss Sarnoff's singing of Marguerite’s music will remain one of the pleasant memories of the 
opera season at the Center. Her voice of exceptionally rich quality was employed with telling 
effect... the “Jewel Song" was delivered with exemplary sparkle and finish. There were beau- 
tifully sung lyric passages in the preceding ‘‘Roi de Thule” in which she at once won the favor of 
the large gathering. Her acting had a great deal of charm, it was simple and thoroughly intelligent. 


Lawrence’ White, New York Journal-American, September 27, 1946 


Miss Sarnoff made an ingenuous and appealing Marguerite, and her singing of the “Jewel Song”’ 
was admirable. Her voice is exceptionally rich... Miss Sarnoff not only acted the role of Mar- 
guerite, she looked the part, which is to say she was lovely. 

Cleveland Sessums, The Times-Picayune, New Orleans, March 9, 1946 


OPERA + CONCERT + RADIO SEASON 1947-48 NOW BOOKING 


Management: JACK ADAMS & CO.,11 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18,N.Y. 


. / : : bin . yy ae Gi / 
¢ Miss Sa wnaff is also available in folate recital with € ugene Conley 
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Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO., 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representative: ALICE SECKELS, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

























® “His excellent breath control and ability to sing the 
florid passages cleanly and rhythmically were attributes 


which no tenor now at the Metropolitan can match.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


® “His high ringing notes evoked many a ‘Bravo’.” 


— N. Y. Times 


®@ “At his Town Hall recital, Eugene Conley again 
demonstrated that he has one of the finest lyric tenors 
in the business.” — PM 


® “Tenor Hailed for Concert.” — The Oregonian 


® “Eugene Conley was the hero and among many reput- 
able deeds, he delivered the richest and roundest top-C 
in the Serenade heard in these precincts in a long time.” 

—Detroit News 


® “Eugene Conley is a tenor who, at the 
moment, is my choice for top-billing.” 


— N.Y. Post - 











Paris Opera 
Opera Nationale, Mexico 
Star of / New Orleans Opera 
N. Y. City Center Opera 
Philadelphia-La Scala Opera 
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® “His excellent breath control and ability to sing the 

florid passages cleanly and rhythmically were attributes 

which no tenor now at the Metropolitan can match.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


® “His high ringing notes evoked many a ‘Bravo’.” 


— N.Y. Times 


@ “At his Town Hall recital, Eugene Conley again 


demonstrated that he has one of the finest lyric tenors 
in the business.” —PM 


® “Tenor Hailed for Concert.” — The Oregonian 


® “Eugene Conley was the hero and among many reput- 
able deeds, he delivered the richest and roundest top-C 
in the Serenade heard in these precincts in a long time.” 

—Detroit News 


® “Eugene Conley is a tenor who, at the 
moment, is my choice for top-billing.” 


— N.Y. Post 








Paris Opera 

Opera Nationale, Mexico 
Star of / New Orleans Opera 

N. Y. City Center Opera 

Philadelphia-La Scala Opera 


Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO., 11 West 42nd Street, New York i8, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representative: ALICE SECKELS, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Presenting A Lovely, New Personality 


BetéeDubro 


...- Contralto.... 


‘A Voice of Cello-Like Quality ”’ 





















































* * 

Ds OPERA NOW 
NX CONCERT BOOKING 
a RADIO 1947-48 
— * al 
ao 
“j 

Heard each Sunday as the distinctive voice of “Gloria” 

on the “Hour of Charm” over the CBS network. 
Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO., 11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Representative: Alice Seckels, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Heard each Sunday as the distinctive voice of “Gloria” 
on the “Hour of Charm” over the CBS network. 








Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO., 11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representative: Alice Seckels, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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“A VERY GIFTED PIANIST” 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 





“Blind pianist triumphs in Recital.” 
—San Francisco Examiner 


“By all means let us have Robert 
Brereton back in years to come, back 
a great many times, for his is the finest 


of talents.” 
—The Tacoma Times 





—————— 


Now Booking Season 1947-48 


Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS CO., || West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
West Coast Representative: ALICE SECKELS, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


— Steinway Picno — 
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HIGHLIGHTS: 


® Fall, 1945: New York City Center 
Opera Co., “Carmen”. 


®@ February, 1946: Debut, Metropolitan 
Opera, “Carmen”. 


© Summer, 1946: National Opera, 
Mexico City. 


© Summer, 1946: Hollywood Bowl, 
Stokowski conducting. 


® Fall, 1946: A sensation in "Otello", 
Metropolitan. 


© Winter, 1946-47: Toscanini's choice 
to open his LaScala season in Milan. 


® A maior artist on United Nations Day 
at the National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ biennial convention in Detroit 
__ in April. 

























© Extensive coast-to-coast concert tour 
in April, following the close of the 
Metropolitan season. 























CONCERT APPEARANCES 
will now bring VINAY 


to the ENTIRE AMERICAN PUBLIC 








Now Booking Season 1947-48 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: JACK ADAMS & CO., 11 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


West Coast Representative: Alice Seckels, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
VICTOR RECORDS 
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EFREM ZIMBALIST DRAWS FULL HOUSE 


Violinist Again Demonstrates Popular Appeal in Annual 
Carnegie Hall Recital 


@ “Year after year he attracts large audiences, and last night he 
drew another full house. It is not the flawless intonation, the 
perfect placement of sound, nor the uncanny steadiness of his 
bowing arm, remarkable as all these are, nor is it merely his 
musical integrity. The answer is that he doesn’t play a single 
phrase that doesn’t come directly from himself. He spins the 
music from his own spirit. A spell is established and the whole 
audience hangs on each quiet note.” 


—NEW YORK TIMES, Jan. 15, 1947 


Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


West 


February, 1947 


‘ele! 


“The characteristically clear, 
and ingratiating quality of 
violinist’s tone was a con- 

stantly noteworthy feature of the 

concert.”’ 

—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
Jan. 15, 1947 


@ “Employing «a _ clear, liquid 
tone, impeccable intonation, and 
the sure interpretative sense that 
thirty years of concertizing have 
nurtured, he served the evening's 
fare with authority and honest 
musicianship.”’ 


—NEW YORK SUN, 
Jan. 15, 1947 


Mr. Zimbalist will be 
heard in a 
“Historical Cycle” 
of 
5 recitals at 
Town Hall, New York 
Beginning Nov. 8, 1947 


Steinway Piano 
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0 On Mr. McClosky’s pro- 

nt grams are included joint ap- 

, hs pearances with Charlotte Mac- 

Mullan, soprano, and Barbara Jevne, 
mezzo-soprano. 


*On the same program Mr. McClosky is 
also starred with Charlotte MacMullan and Barbara 
Jevne in “The. Secret of Suzanne”’, in English, a 
unique full opera presentation with costumes and 
scenery. 


wee en 
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Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO., 11 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
West Coast Representative: ALICE SECKELS .... Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A New Type of Pianistic Virtuosity 


A brilliant young American artist 

















skillfully combines the Music of the 
Masters with striking piano arrange- 


ments of popular hits... 








A sweep of three centuries 
in a single concert!!! 


“THE ITALIAN CONCERTO” 
by BACH 


and 


“SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES” 
by KERN 


(arr. by Lasker) 


Presented Together 
By A Great Artist 








—WETCER 


. 3 TOWN HALL CONCERTS .. . SOLOIST WITH LEADING 
U. S. ORCHESTRAS ...5 APPEARANCES IN ONE SEASON WITH 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ....... BRILLIANT SCANDINAVIAN TOUR 
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Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO., 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


West Coast Representative: ALICE SECKELS, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Dorothy Maynor is absorbed in rehearsal 
wanes Sesiee Tossy Spivakovsky arranges some Chopin 


Adolf Busch prepares to turn a new leaf of an old score 


or....and 


pleasant arrangement: 
and Mrs. Mac Morgan 


Greenhaus 


A new member of the team: Nikolai shows 
Mrs. Graudan the 203-year-old Guadagnini cello 
Robert Brereton from Cremona, Italy, that he has just bought 


plays for his mother 


Playback: Arnold Eidus hears how it sounds 


Walter Hendi (right; 
(seated) studies a 
score while Walter 
Hautzig looks on 
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Melvin La Zink 
Mario Berini is costumed for an unusual role A new angle: Jan Peerce with his daughter, relaxes 
on a terrace 
Wide World 
Jesus Maria Sanroma demonstrates a new technique in 
playing tone-clusters to his wife and three children 


Leisure 


Ben Greenhaus Mary Henderson tends to her knitting 


Coffee clutch: Regina Resnik serves her parents and brother Jack 


Mario Braggiotti with his sister, Mrs. John 
Davis Lodge, at a cocktail party 


James Pease is handy round the house or a 
high chair 


Doris Doree's steak meets with her 
approval 


Sari Biro has a breakfast program of her own 
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Concert Management RAY HALMANS 19 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Carnegie Hall Recttal 


“Has developed a sizeable following, judg- 
ing by the size and disposition of her 
audience. There is sound reason... 

Vew York Times, Jan. 25,1947 


“She rates distinctly among the top-notch 
et New York Post, Jan. 25, 1947 


Soloist with Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


“Musical qualities that transcend mere virtuosity.” 
Chicago Sun, Nov. 13, 1946 


a 


Concert Management: RAY WALMANS, 119 w. 57th St., New 
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Yoru t¥, M, TY. 











Concert 





a young man 
to be 
| reekoned with... 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 






P 


,-. the unassuming, serious young artist made a distinctly favorable impression, 
his work being poised, mature, virile and individual. ... All of his performances 
were cleancut and finely detailed. But, above all, Mr. Eisner held the attention 


by the imaginative, comprehending nature of his interpretations. 
—N. Y. Times 


It took little time to decide that Leonard Eisner possessed a surety 
and confidence rare even for veteran artists. It took little more than that 
to realize that his was big, mature playing uncommon for one of his years. 
There is no mere surface glitter to his playing; his concept is unified 
all the way through. His pedalling is masterly. 
— New York Sun 


. .. He is an artist of extraordinary perception and musicality. 
Walking out on the stage looking like a modest college professor facing his class, 
Mr. Eisner is quite another personality when he begins to play. Forceful and 
convincing, his phrases have remarkable rhythmic momentum. He feels 


ianist 


strongly and what he says sustains a compelling communicative urgency 


which marks him as a young musician of stature. 
— New York Post 


Mr. Eisner’s accuracy, strong fingers and firm grasp of the keys are indeed impressive. 
— New York Herald-Tribune 


Management @ RAY HALMANS ® 119 West 57th Street, New 


York 19 
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“4Not since Heifetz played 
at the Lyric has Baltimore 
heard such violin playing 
as that of Oscar Shumsky, 
nor is it likely that any 
performance so perfect 


will soon be matched.// 


BALTIMORE SUN 


Canceu Management RAY HALMANS 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19 
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Brazil 





Rio’s musical life marks 
improvement in past season 


By Lisa M. PEPPERCORN 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


IO DE JANEIRO’S musical 
R ite especially in the opera 

field, has considerably im- 
proved during the season of 1946. 
The performances of Tristan and 
Isolde, Der Rosenkavalier, Die 
Walkie and Pelléas and Mélisande, 
scored such success, that it was 
decided to reinstate in the operatic 
repertoire works which, for a long 
time, had not been staged in this 
city. Although nothing definite has 
been decided upon at the beginning 
of December 1946, plans which 
seem likely to be realized, are in 
preparation. 

Should the Brazilian Artistic 
Society obtain the three-year con- 
cession for the Municipal Theatre 
the artistic and technical board for 
operatic production will consist ot 
Eugen Szenkar, regular conductor 
of the Brazilian Symphony; Silvio 
Piergili and Salvatore Ruberti. 
Members of the commercial board 
will include the brothers Carlos and 
Arnaldo Guinle, who evinced their 
interest in this project during the 
past season and Herbert Moses, 
president of the Brazilian Press 
Association. The ballet, concert and 
drama department will be in the 
hands of José Siqueira, president 
of the Brazilian Symphony; Dantas 
Viggiani, impresario, and Oscar 








By ENZo VALENT!I FERRO 


Director of the Buenos Aires 
Musical 


BUENOS AIRES 


EING the political, social and 
economic center of the coun- 
try, Buenos Aires naturally 

also constitutes the nerve center of 
Argentina’s artistic life, at least in 
what concerns that which Hector 
Villa-Lobos very shrewdly calls the 
“superficial artistic life”. In this 
sense the variety and quality of 
musical activity which takes place 
in the great city on the La Plata 
River proclaim her as the musical 
capital of Hispano-America. 

The musical seasons on the coast 
usually depend on the arrival of 
directors, instrumentalists and fa- 
mous singers, both Argentinians 
and foreigners; chamber-music 
groups, choirs and ballet troupes, 
whose work cover the most diver- 
sified expressions in the realm of 
musical art, on the concert stage 

. and in opera performances, which 
»are patronized by a vast, enthusias- 
tic and musically cultured audience. 

The center of the metropolitan 
musical activity is at the Colon- 
Theatre where not only the univer- 
sally famous opera performances 
and concert series take place, but 
where also the recitals of the 
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Argentina Government 
open-air theatre in Buenos Aires 


Lorenzo Fernandez, Brazilian com- 
poser who is director of the 
Brazilian Conservatoire of Music. 

As to the repertoire, we have 
been informed that plans are be- 
ing made to include again Der 





Dr. Arnaldo Guinle, leader in musi- 
cal circles in Rio de Janeiro 


Rosenkavalier and Tristan and 
Isolde and to revive Salome, Sieg- 
fried or Die Meistersinger, Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Hansel and Gretel 
and Don Giovanni. La Fiamma of 
Respighi is also being considered. 
Apart from these works, some of 
which will have a completely new 
production, a number of Italian and 


vaneenenn 


prominent artists are presented. 

To the admirable resident or- 
chestra of the National Lyric The- 
atre—admirable for its individual 
soloists, as well as for its value as 
an ensemble—the conductors of 
world fame have always found the 
serious, disciplined, homogeneous 
musical organism, which is fully 
capable to contribute decisively to 
the ultimate success of the readings. 
This orchestra bears a heavy bur- 
den, namely, the work for three 
operatic seasons annually (winter, 
spring and summer ), the ballet eve- 
nings and the most important sym- 
phony concerts of the winter sea- 
son, which co-incide also with the 
opera season. Because it is time to 
admit it and because it must as- 
tonish those outside our frontiers 
as much as it does us, let it be 
stated : 


In spite of the unchallenged ar- 
tistic hierarchy of Buenos Aires, 
this city still does not possess any 
of the elements necessary for its 
own culture. In fact, there does not 
yet exist a State Symphony Or- 
chestra, nor are there any special 
concert halls, nor a large theatre 
auditorium. The inexplicable gaps 
in our artistic life are the reason 
why the task assigned to the or- 
chestra of the Colon-Theatre is 
such a difficult one; furthermore, 


Huvvanestaasenenaene 


plans symphony and 








Eugen Szenkar conducts the Brazilian Symphony in a Johann Strauss concert at 
the Stadium of the Fluminense Football Club of Rio de Janeiro 


French operas will naturally be in- 
cluded to complete the subscription 
series and to satisfy audiences which 
for years, have grown used to 
Italian and French opera. 

As usual, a ballet ensemble will 
precede the opera season, though 





Herman Geiger Torel, stage di- 
rector of the Teatro Municipal 


we do not know as yet which one 
will be engaged. The same applies 
to the drama for which, as a rule, 
a French company comes to this 


It is planned that during the 
forthcoming season both national 
ballet and opera companies will be 
given special attention. In order to 
achieve the best, the Russian cho- 
reographer and dancer Nina Ver- 
chinina will be engaged to train the 
ballet company of the Municipal 
Theatre. Miss Verchinina, former- 
ly a guest artist with Col. de Basil’s 
Original Russian Ballet, has worked 
as choreographer in Mexico and 
Cuba. 

One of the conditions necessary 
to obtain a three-year concession of 
the Theatre included the founda- 
tion of an operatic school which is 
to be attached to the Theatre it- 
self. A yet to be engaged teacher 
for voice training of some reputa- 
tion will be employed and as stage 
director Herman Geiger Torel, who 
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because of the lack of appropriate 
halls, some of the performances 
which would require a more inti- 
mate setting than this immense 
colosseym offers, (as for example: 
quartets and song recitals), likewise 
have to take place at the Colon. 


The incessant preaching of the 
technical publications and the ex- 
ample of the great masses of the 
population who lend their whole- 
hearted support to the artistic pro- 
ductions on the coast, seem to have 
newly aroused the authorities to 
reality. They have announced the 
imminent realization of an impor- 
tant plan which comprises the 
founding of a State Symphony Or- 
chestra and the creation of a Mu- 
nicipal Symphony Orchestra (the 
later already virtually organized) ; 
also the construction of an open-air 
theatre with a capacity of 20,000; 
the equipping of adequate concert 
halls and the founding of an experi- 
mental Lyric Theatre, where merit- 
orious works of the operatic kind 
will be introduced, which for ob- 
vious reasons cannot be produced 
in so huge a place as the Colon. 
If this government plan is carried 
out—end al! indications are to that 
effect—Buenos Aires will have at 
its disposal the proper facilities 
worthy of its artistic rank. 


Important local groups, like the 


Wagnerian Association, which in 
the course of its 35 years’ existence 
has achieved an important and per- 
sistent cultural work, contribute 
greatly to the dissemination of mu- 
sical culture in the capital; also: 
The Association of Orchestra Pro- 
fessors, which maintains an excel- 
lent symphonic orchestra; the Phil- 
harmonic Society, the Argentinian 
Chamber Music Association, the 
Argentinian Juvenile Symphony 
Orchestra, a promising organism 
under the direction of Luis Gian- 
neo, the inspiring Argentinian com- 
poser and conductor, and a great 
number of minor, though equally 
worthwhile groups, who play an im- 
portant part in the musical life of 
Argentina. 


All these groups, each within its 
own limitatiorfs, does constructive 
work in promoting musical culture, 
among them: the Argentinian In- 
struments of Antiquity Group un- 
der the leadership of Adolfo Mor- 
purgo; chamber music associations 
like the quartets Pessina, Mozart, 
Haydn and the American Quartet; 
the Physicians’ Orchestra, directed 
by Dr. Carlos Floriani; the Semi- 
nary of Young Argentinian Musi- 
cians; the Argentinian Association 
of Composers, the New Music 
group, the Argentinian Artistic 
Atheneum, the Musical Hemicycle, 
the Unisono Association, the 
Johann Sebastian Bach Circle, the 
Collegium Musicum, the Argentin- 
ian Women’s Symphonic and Chor- 
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Mexico 





New Institute of Fine Arts 
Exerts Far-reaching Influence 





The Jalapa Symphony under the baton of Jose Ives Limantour, which is 
giving 75 concerts this season in the Mexican Capital, Veracruz, Cordoba, 
Orizaba and its home city of Jalapa 


By SoLomMon KAHAN 
MBXICO CITY 


HIS year a new institution 
| of great importance has been 
added to those who provide 
musical entertainment in this city. 
It is the newly created Institute of 
Fine Arts and Literature. Estab- 
lished by virtue of a decree of 
President Aleman, it is a semi- 
autonomous central state institu- 
tion, whose head will have power to 
influence the developments of art 
and literature in Mexico. 

It happens that the direction of 
the important institute was given 
Carlos Chavez, the well known con- 
ductor and composer, whose talent 
for organization in the artistic 
realm is acknowledged. The head 
of the Music Department of the 
Institute is the young composer 
Blas Galindo, a disciple of Mr. 
Chavez. 

The Music Department of the In- 
stitute intends to organize musical 
events on its own initiative and ac- 
count, and for that sake it has re- 
served for itself the right of priority 
to dates in the Palace of Fine 
Arts. Then dates will be reserved 
for the Mexican Symphony and for 
the Ballet of the City of Mexico. 
Individual Mexican artists who 
may ask for dates in the Palace of 
Fine Arts, will come third, and 
after them dates will be given to 
concert and opera managements of 
high category, Mexican as well as 
foreign. 

As far as orchestral activities are 
concerned, this year will be of more 
than usual interest because of a new 
feature that will be added. For the 
first time in this city’s musical his- 
tory a major American orchestra 
will visit here. It is the Pitts- 
burgh men and their conductor 
Fritz Reiner, who will come to this 
city. In February they were sched- 
uled to give a series of six concerts. 

The other orchestras to be heard 
here during 1947 are: the Orquesta 
Sinfonica de Mexico, the Orquesta 
Filarmonica, the Orquesta Sinfon- 
ica de la Universidad, and the 
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Orquesta Sinfonica de  Jalapa. 

At this time of the year the Or- 
questa Sinfonica de Mexico has not 
yet prepared elaborate plans for its 
season, but according to the in- 
formation given to the writer by 
Mr. Chavez, the orchestra’s founder 
and permanent leader, there will be 
once more 17 pairs of subscription 
concerts, beginning in May and 
ending in September. 

After the season’s end the Or- 
questa Sinfonica de Mexico will 
start its annual three weeks tour in 
the provinces, where it played last 
year, to sold out and unusually en- 
thusiastic houses, the visit of the 
orchestra marking there the high 
watermark of cultural life. 


There will probably be two for- 
eign guest conductors and two 
soloists from abroad. One or two 
concerts will be conducted by José 
Pablo Moncayo, the assistant con- 
ductor, who scored last year a ver- 
itable success while substituting for 
Mr. Chavez. There will also be a 
number of Mexican soloists. 


Kleiber to Return 


After several years of absence 
Erich Kleiber, the distinguished 
conductor, whose concerts invari- 
ably draw to the Palace of Fine 
Arts crowds of music lovers, will 
return to the conductor’s stand. He 
will conduct a series of symphony 
concerts of the Orquesta Filar- 
monica. 


The Orquesta Sinfonica de la 
Universidad will offer its usual 
rate of six concerts in the spring 
and six in the autumn, under the 
direction of its co-conductors Jose 
F. Vasquez and the dean Jose Roca- 
bruna. 


The last orchestra to be heard 
this year will be the Orquesta Sin- 
fonica de Jalapa, which will make 
its fourth consecutive visit to the 
capital. Its traditional three con- 
certs at the Palace of Fine Arts, 
under its dynamic and very gifted 
conductor, Jose Ives Limantour, 
will this year be given under better 











A scene from Cimarosa's opera, The Secret 
Marriage, as performed by singers of the 
Conservatorio Nacional 


conditions as there will be five first 
desk men specially engaged in 
Paris, under a two years contract. 

The Jalapa Symphony Orchestra 
intends to give this year about 75 
concerts, as it plays every program 
four times: in its own city and, be- 
sides, in Veracruz, Cordoba and 
Orizaba, the three most important 
cities of the State of Weracruz, of 
which Jalapa is the capital. Other 
concerts are given on its annual 
tour over several states of the re- 
public. Besides, a number of popu- 
lar and student concerts are given 
by the men of Jalapa. 

A very substantial part of high 
class musical entertainment will be 
provided by the Daniel Musical 
Association, a non-profit organiza- 
tion to which Mexico’s music lovers 
are indebted for much of what has 
been accomplished here in the last 
twenty years. 


Daniel Lists Artists 


The Daniel organization has al- 
ready made known its list of artists 
that it will bring to this city in 
1947. It is as follows: 

The Pittsburgh Symphony, Fritz 
Reiner, conductor; Carlos Chavez, 
guest conductor; Alexander Unin- 
sky, pianist; the Jooss Ballet; Stella 
Roman, singer ; Erich Kleiber, con- 
ductor; Adolfo Odnoposoff cellist ; 
Paul Lyonnet, pianist; Gyorgy San- 
dor, pianist; Rudolf Firkusny, 
pianist, Ballet Theatre; Orquesta 
Sinfonica de Jalapa, Jose Ives Li- 
mantour, conductor; Vladimir Hor- 
owitz, pianist, and Mischa Elman, 
violinist. 

The Opera Nacional will follow 
its by now well established tradition 
of basing its main personnel on 
Metropolitan Opera Artists, and 
there will be once more a three 
months season, beginning probably 
in the middle of June. Besides the 
usual repertory this year Siegfried 
will be added to the still small list 
of the Wagner repertory. 

The entire program for the sea- 
son has not as yet been released, but 
it has been made known that among 
the Metropolitan stars who have al- 
ready signed contracts are Helen 
Traubel, Stella Roman, Jan Peerce 
and Herbert Janssen. 


Opera fans in this city will have 
still another opportunity to attend 
opera performances, as the Conser- 
vatorio Nacional, stimulated by the 
outstanding success of its opera ser- 
ies for the last two years, will con- 











Moncayo 
Rosita Renard, Chilean pianist, 
who has appeared in Mexico City 


tinue offering them. At least five 
operas, among them one or two 
rarely performed ones, will be given 
as a part of the Conservatorio sea- 
son. The successful experiment of 
last year, of singing operas in 
Spanish, as was the case of I] Bar- 
bero, will be continued, 


Other institutions and organiza- 
tions will, too, enrich the musical 
life of Mexico City this year. Con- 
ciertos Mexicanos will bring to the 
capital several outstanding foreign 
artists, but it will dedicate its main 
effort to send Mexican artists of the 
capital into the provinces. The 
Monday Evening Concerts, which 
have passed the purely experimental 
stage and have become an integral 
part of the musical activities of this 
city, will continue their work of 
offering chamber music programs 
that are off the beaten track, under 
the auspices of the Group of Seven, 
headed by Mr. Chavez. There will 
be at least 12 concerts. 


Eight Chamber Concerts Planned 


Based on more conservative prin- 
ciples of program building, the 
Mexican Chamber Music Associa- 
tion will continue its policy of 
bringing to the attention of its audi- 
ences rarely played works of the 
great masters. There will be at 
least eight concerts. 

The tisual season of the Madriga- 
listas Choir, an excellent ensemble, 
under the permanent leadership of 
Luis Sandi, its founder, and series 
of concerts by several Mexican 
string quartets, of which the Cuar- 
teto de México is the outstanding 
one, as well as recitals by local in- 
strumentalists and singers, will 
round out the picture. 
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was engaged for the opera season 
of 1945 and 1946, is being con- 
sidered. The school shall be open 
both to the entire Brazilian cast of 
the Municipal Theatre and other 
pupils and operatic aspirants. [he 
school will have a master class tor 
the cast of the Municipal Theatre 
and two more classes, one for begin- 
ners and one for advanced pupils. 
The idea is to create with this 
school the basis for a permanent 
Brazilian opera and to prepare each 
of the aspirants for the parts best 
adapted to his abilities. Training 
and experience will also make them 
develop as artists and give them 
a chance to accomplish in time 
something really good. Although 
operatic schools had been tried in 
Rio de Janeiro, they had usually 
soon disappeared. As a rule, both 
teachers and pupils wanted to see 
the results at once and lacked 
patience and perseverence in order 
to achieve something worth while 
presenting. Other artists who did 
not go through training, for in- 
stance, were put on the stage and, 
though vocally pleasing, lacked any 
stage experience and were fright- 
fully handicapped. Should the new 
operatic school be realized it will 
remain at least three years under 
the same training personnel. 


Szenkar Away on Tour 


More ephemeral are the prepara- 
tions for the orchestral concerts to 
be given by the Brazilian Sym- 
phony. Eugen Szenkar, being away 
on tour from December till May, 
will only resume his work as con- 
ductor in Rio de Janeiro two 
months after the season usually 
starts in March. In July and August 
he will again interrupt his associa- 
tion with this orchestra, because 
of his engagement as opera con- 
ductor in Rio de Janeiro. Several 
names have arisen as conductors 
for all the remaining concerts and 
for soloists during the forthcom- 
ing season. Nothing definite, how- 
ever, is known so far. 

Paramount is the problem of 
filling in some of the vacancies of 
the orchestra. During the past sea- 
son about 20 musicians left the 
orchestra. We understand that these 
gaps especially in the first violins, 
will be filled by musicians in 
Brazil, whereas some of the viola 
players may come from the Ar- 
gentine and some cellists perhaps 
from Salzburg. To obtain wood- 


wind players and a first horn, 
negotiations with French artists are 
under way. 

The activity of the Brazilian 


Symphony in the past years has 
been tremendous, too much so. 
Many factors enter into this: it 
begins its subscription series in 
March and plays until December; 
it gives another series of subscrip- 
tion events during the height of the 
season, popular concerts on Sun- 
day mornings, broadcasts, club con- 
“certs and special events. Also, every 
concert is preceded by rehearsals, 
no matter how familiar the works 
are upon the program. Since the 
United States, and especially New 
York City, serves the orchestra 
management in Brazil as a model 
(which it should not, since condi- 
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RIO DE JANEIRO HEARS A WORLD PREMIERE 
The initial performance of Heitor Villa-Lobos’ first Piano Concerto finds the 
composer on the podium and Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, as soloist in the 
work which is dedicated to her. She later played it with the Dallas Symphony 
under the baton of Antal Dorati 


tions are not the same in both 
countries), the mass production oi 
orchestral concerts is apparently 
what is aimed at in Rio de Janeiro. 
Naturally, financial problems also 
play an important part in our 
system. 

Suggestions to modify the system 
have been made within the board 
of directors and a plan to reduce 
the bulk of orchestral concerts to 
14 or 16 subscription pairs a sea- 
son at cheaper prices has been 
broached. This would give each 
subscriber several concerts a month 
which most think sufficient, par- 
ticularly since nobody is such an 
ardent music lover not to be able 
to dispense with concerts in March 
and November when it is too warm 
to get much pleasure out of a con- 


cert in an opera house not air-. 


conditioned. 
Nothing is as yet known with 
regard to the arrangements the 


Cultura Artistica is making which 
usually presents an attractive col- 
lection of soloists during the sea- 
son, with an occasional chamber 
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Argentina 


(Continued from page 150) 
al Association, and many others. 

To complete this outline, we shall 
touch briefly upon the features of 
musical life in the Argentinian 
provinces. Here we must draw at- 
tention to a striking discrepancy in 
existing conditions; while certain 
states of the republic enjoy a pro- 
digious amount of artistic events, 
others have none at all. 

The principal musical centers in 
the interior of the country are Ro- 
sario, where the highest quality of 
music is sponsored by the eminent 
organization, the Circulo, which 
possesses its own concert hall, and 
by the Symphonic and Philhar- 
monic Associations, each with its 
own orchestra; Cordoba, which has 
a good symphony orchestra under 
the direction of Theodore Fuchs; 
chamber music groups and choirs. 
In Tucuman, the Philharmonic So- 
ciety organizes magnificent seasons, 
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The Borgerth Quar- 
tet, Oscar Borgerth, 
first violin, seated; 
Alda Grosso Bor- 
gerth, second violin; 
Francisco Corujo, 
viola, and Ibere 
Gomes Grosso, cel- 
: list 


music concert, orchestral concert 
or even an opera production. Like- 
wise the chamber music organiza- 
tions have no definite plans so far. 

Altogether, it seems that the 
forthcoming season will be promis- 


TO 


in which, as in the other provinces, 
many of the artists participate who 
also grace the musical seasons of 
the capital. 

The Conservatorio of Music and 
Stage Art, attached to the Univer- 
sity, constitutes the major factor of 
musical activity in that province. 
For its part, the Friends of Art 
group, accomplishes work of sig- 
nificant merit, at Santa Fe. In the 
province of Buenos Aires, its capi- 
tal city, La Plata, has great pos- 
sibilities of musical development. In 
that city, at the Theatre Argentino, 
are presented the symphony and 
chamber music concerts, as well as 
«the recitals of the local choir, 
which, though unassuming in its 
attitude, accomplishes important 
work. In this respect it is inter- 
esting to note that the capital of 
the first Argentinian State, con- 
stitutes an exception to the other 
cities of the interior, where musical 
productions are more or less un- 
known. 

As is the case in the federal capi- 


tal, the provincial musical life is 
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ing, as on the whole, Rio de 
Janeiro’s musical life, during the 
past years, has become more and 
more interesting. The International 
Society for Contemporary Music 
might consider the idea to hold one 
of its festivals in Rio and to es- 
tablish a branch in Brazil. After 
all, Brazil is only 26 flying hours 
from Paris, a little more to London 
and about the same to the United 
States. 

Rio has two orchestras, chamber 
music ensembles and, apart from 
the opera house and chamber music 
hall of the Brazilian Press Asso- 
ciation, open-air places in lovely 
surroundings, where concerts could 
be held. There is no doubt that 
Brazilian cooperation could readily 
be obtained. 

Foreign guests may also find it 
interesting to see and hear Brazilian 
national dances, music and folklore, 
of which extensive studies and 
valuable collections have been made 
by the university professor in 
this field, Luiz Heitor Corréa de 
Azevedo and his group. Visits to 
samba schools and other places of 





Halfeld 
musical interest could be included, 


such as the training school for 
music teachers of primary schools 
which was founded and is directed 
by this country’s outstanding com- 
poser, Heitor Villa-Lobos. 
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supplemented by a great number of 
musical groups of the most varied 
kinds, among which one may men- 
tion those devoted exclusively to 
the purest classicism, others’ sup- 
porting the most extreme musical 
vanguard, while certain groups are 
consecrated to the creation of a 
musical nationalism, to the study 
and development of the elements of 
our rich folklore. 

The gravitation of all these 
groups, large and small, coastal 
and provincial, will not be positive 
in reality, that is to say: it will not 
attain the ideal of forming a true 
musical conscience—a problem of 
vital importance to countries like 
ours—that do not have an old ar- 
tistic tradition, until an institute for 
the diffusion of music is set up. It 
is urgent for the state to create such 
an institute, which will promote the 
adjustment of our own characteris- 
tics to a plan of national scope the 
final result of which should be the 
formation of just this musical con- 
science of which we spoke. It 

(Continued on page 158) 
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DONALD DICKSON 


Scores Brilliantly as Soloist with 


CINCINNATI] SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


EUGENE GOOSSENS CONDUCTING — Mahler’s “Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen’’, January 16, 1947 


Applauding Press: 


"Donald Dickson made a sure place for himself with the 
Cincinnati Symphony patrons. . . . Dickson has a brilliant 
baritone voice that has the Wagnerian tenor quality in 
the top notes—which does not mean that his scale was 
at any time uneven. Dickson has unlimited power and 
he colored soft tones so that they were exceedingly 
beautiful. His interpretation of the four songs in the 
Mahler "Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen" established 
him as a future favorite. His German was clear and so 
easily understood that the English translation in the 
printed programs was unnecessary. Goossens and the 
orchestra gave him sure support and the audience 
enjoyed each song so much that they interrupted the 
cycle with positive applause and called Dickson back to 


the platform many times." 
Howard W. Hess, Cincinnati Times-Star, 
January 17, 1947 


"Dickson delighted his hearers with the breadth of his 
vocal powers and the color of his interpretations. His 
selection of the Mahler songs, ably chosen to display his 
technique as a baritone, was a happy one. The melodic 
line is simple but emotional, and thus Dickson sang it, 
his voice well-controlled from a tenor-like G, all the 


way to a full-blown A." 
John P. Rhodes, Cincinnati Post, 
January 17, 1947 











Dickson Wins Ovation as Germont in “La Traviata” 
(PHILADELPHIA-LA SCALA OPERA CO. JANUARY 23, 1947) 


"Donald Dickson repeated the great success he had last year in the role of Germont. The 
capacity audience tendered him an ovation after his massive singing in ‘Di Provenza il 
mar.’ ... the size and generosity-of Mr. Dickson's tones cannot easily be resisted." 


Max de Schauensee, Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin, 
January 24, 1947 


“Donald Dickson sang magnificently as the dignified father, earning an ovation for the stately 
‘Di Provenza il mar." " 

Samuel L. Singer, Philadelphia Inquirer, 

January 24, 1947 





OPERA—CONCERT—RADIO—SEASON 1947-48 NOW BOOKING 
Exclusive Management: ALBERT MORINI, 119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Victor Red Seal Records 
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SENSATIONAL RUSSIAN COMPOSER-PIANISTS RY 
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Recent Triumphs — 
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IN CONCERT 











“Young artists who bring a remarkable timing. a 
psychic coloring that seems rooted in telepathy. 
A single, rather than a dual creative impulse. in 
every number of their varied program.” 
—Mobile (Ala.) Press 










“The lovely sister - artists demonstrated that two 
pianos may be better than one. Their transcription 
of Chopin's Valse Brilliant was mystical and 
vibrant with a magic that reached the heart.” 
—Mobile (Ala.) Register 
















“The Yaysnoffs are remarkably versatile musi- 
cians, being equally at home in all schools and 
styles of music. They possess the required musical 
understanding to play effectively such contrasting 
material as Bach and Gershwin.” 

—Middletown (O.) Journal 










“The audience was captivated by the charm and 
freshness of the program, That this is an ensemble 
of high quality was evident from the exiraordinary 
communion of feeling of the artists.” 

—Cincinnati Times-Star 










“The Schumann Variations were magnificently 
Played ... That the Yaysnoffs have much to offer 
as contributors to the limited two-piano literature 
was shown in their own compositions.” 

—Detroit Free Press 











“The Yaysnoffs are a gifted and facile two-piano 
team. They do a precise, workmanlike job.” 
—Detroit Times 





“The masterly construction and impressiveness_ of 
the composition, coupled with dignity of interpre- 
tation played by the Yaysnoffs, made the Schu- 
mann Variations the high spot of the program. 
Their charming arrangements of works by Saint- 
Saens, Chopin, Strauss, were done with beautiful 
tonal effects. The delicate gossamer touch in the 
graceful running embellishments showed marked 
artistic skill.” —Durham (N.C.) Sun 


WITH ORCHESTRA 


(Jackson Symphony) “The Yaysnoffs at the grand 
pianos displayed their brilliant arrangement of 
Liszt's Hungarian Fantasy.” 

— Jackson (Miss.) Daily News 




































(Cleveland Orchestra) “Yays- 
nofis Score With Audience 
(Headline). Rhapsody keeps 
§,092 in high spirits.” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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San Salvador 
— 


By Marcaret CHAPMAN BYERS 





SAN SALVADOR 


AN SALVADOR, capital of the 

tiny El Salvador, is the only 
Central American country with a 
symphony orchestra. Recently this 
orchestra elected a new president. 
He is Jack Amothor, one of the 
men picked by Nelson Rockefeller 
for his coordinators of Inter- 
American Affairs. Mr. Amothor 
is regarded as a Salvadoran. His 
wife, Melia Daglio Amothor, is the 
daughter of an Italian father and 
a Spanish mother, both long resi- 
dent in San Salvador. 

It is expected that under Mr. 
Amothor the Symphony will gain 
a new lease of life. Nevertheless, 
its former president and its board 
of directors deserve no end of 
credit for organizing an orchestra 
in so small a country. It is still 
conducted by Senor Pacas, who last 


summer obtained a _  conductor’s 
scholarship from the Juilliard 
Foundation. 


The Symphony sponsors most of 
the concerts given here. Last spring 
it brought from London the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, which en- 
joved an uncommon artistic, finan- 
cial and social success. The open- 
ing night gained additional brillian- 
cy from the reception given for the 
diplomatic set by the British 
Chargé d’Affaires, Sidney M. Stad- 
ler and his wife. 


Amothor Named 
New President 


Fashionable audiences crowded 
every performance. The orchestral 
part was contributed by the local 
symphony under a conductor named 
McDermott, who despite his Scotch 





Rudolfo Goldsmith, organizer and for- 

mer president of the San Salvador Sym- 

phony and M. McDermott, director of 

the Ballet Russe, with Margaret Chap- 
man Byers in her garden 


name is a Chilean. The represen- 
tations were better, on the whole, 
than certain Ballet Russe exhibi- 
tions I have seen elsewhere. 

Some idea of the love of music 
that prevails among the people of 


El Salvador can be obtained from 
a popular performance of the Ballet 
Russe, arranged and paid for by 
the Salvadoran government. This 
performance was strikingly colorful 
and picturesque, given as it was in 
the Sports Stadium, against a sky- 
line of volcanoes. Tickets ranged 
in price from ten to 40 cents 
(though at the theatre the prices 


Jack Amothor, 

new president of 

the San Salvador 
Symphony 





were as high as in the United 
States). The performance was 
scheduled for 5 P.M., but already 
at eight in the morning crowds 
gathered, many too poor to pay 
carfare having come on foot. Al- 
though there were 30,000 seats 
every one was occupied and numer- 
ous persons could not obtain ad- 
mission. Cadets from the Escuela 
Militar, the West Point of El Sal- 
vador, sat on the ground at the foot 
of the dancing platform because 
they could find no seats. 

Not until the Ballet Russe 
reached Mexico City on its tour did 
it find such an appreciative re- 
sponse and so large a public as in 
San Salvador. 
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(Continued from page 152) 


should imbue with this spirit the 
various groups, which though full 
of merit are nevertheless limited be- 
cause of their local character. 


To sum up, let us say that, per- 
haps with the sole exception of the 
official broadcasts, the Argentine 
radio has for many years suc- 
cumbed to the sin of making great 
concessions to vulgarity, oblivious 
of its duties of fostering musical 
culture. However, lately there have 
been signs of a healthy conversion 
to a more esthetic orientation in 
the radio programs, allowing a vast 
section of the population to become 
acquainted with the great artists 
who visit us. 


After a prolonged interval forced 
upon us by the restrictions caused 
by the World War, musical Buenos 
Aires again appeared in great style 
in 1946 to welcome the eminent 
artists who came to our shores. 
Very many of them visited us; and 
those among us who do not remem- 
ber the great musical seasons of 
the past—a past still very close in 
many respects— were dazzled by 
such a many-faceted season. 


It consisted of a number of sym- 
phony concerts, under the direction 
of the Argentinian masters Hector 
Panizza, Ferrucio Calusio and Juan 
Jose Castro. The latter, conducting 
the orchestra of the Philharmonic 
Association, presented for the first 
time some excerpts from his opera, 
The Prodigious Shoemaker; Erich 
Kleiber, whose concert programs 
included Beethoven’s Missa Solem- 
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nis; Albert Wolff; Eugene Orman- 
dy and Jascha Horenstein, the lat- 
ter appearing for the first time be- 
fore the Argentine public; Juan 
Casanova Vicuma, Lamberto Baldi, 
Eugene Szenkar and Hector Villa- 
Lobos, who conducted his own 
works exclusively. 


Pianists Appear 


In 1946 the pianists incontestably 
favored the public on the coast. 
They played during the season in 
the capital and some of them also 
gave recitals in the cities of the 
interior. Among them were: 
Alexander Borovsky; Marisa Re- 
gules, the young Argentinian pian- 
ist who began her artistic career in 
the United States and whose re- 
citals were a great success; Claudio 
Arrau, whom one may consider as 
at the zenith of his career and who 
appeared in memorable orchestra 
concerts conducted by Jascha 
Horenstein, in the course of which 
he offered the cycle of the five 
Beethoven concertos; Alexander 
Brailovsky who‘scored one of the 
most ovational publie sutcesses en- 
countered here; William Kapell, 
the young and extraordinary North 
American pianist, whose virtuosity 
and “diabolic” technique as well as 
his talent and seriousness of inter- 
pretation were warmly acclaimed; 
(he is considered by many as one of 
the greatest attractions for the 
Argentine public), and finally 
Gyorgy Sandor, who closed the 
cycle of piano recitals. Two 
Chilean pianists, the much ap- 


plauded Rosita Renard and Ar- 
mando Palacios, appeared in con- 
certs. From among our own artists, 





there were: Lydia Negri, Lia 
Cimaglia da Raco and Elsa Piaggio 
de Tarelli, as well as the excellent 
clavecin player Josefina Prelli. 

The performances of the violinist 
Henryk Szeryng and of the cellists, 
Bernard Michelin and Joseph 
Schuster, aroused great interest. 
Events of note were the recitals of 
the Spanish harpist, Nicanor 
Zabaleta. Chamber music, the pur- 
est and most perfect form of art, 
had interpreters of high artistic 
standing in the famous Lener Quar- 
tet; we also heard the local string 
ensembles, a few concerts given by 
the Borgerth Quartet, who formed 
part of a group of great artists sent 
by Brazil to repay a visit of prom- 
inent Argentinian artists, who a 
short time prior to that had visited 
the sister republic. 


The art of song had very many 
interpreters; in particular, the 
North American soprano, Ellabelle 
Davis, whose performance was 
praised by the public and the critics. 
In regard to choirs, the perform- 
ances of those of the Symphonic 
Choirs of Conception, Chile, under 
the direction of Arturo Medina, 
were a pleasant surprise. 


The opera season of the Colon 
Theatre had occasional features of 
truly intense interest and if it did 
not attain to the splendor of those 
prior to 1939, it undoubtedly exceed 
ed those whoch toow place during 
the war. The 1946 season signalized 
the return of outstanding figures of 
the operatic stage, among whom the 
notable Leonard Warren, Rose 
Bampton, Gianna Pederzini, Renée 
Mazella, Herbert Janssen, Giacomo 
Vaghi and Koloman von Pataky. 





For the first time in this country, 
we heard the Danish tenor Torsten 
Ralf, who was a discreet Walter 
in the Meistersinger; the young 
French baritone, Jacques Janssen, 
a singer still very new to us; the 
Italian tenor Ferrucio Tagliavini, 
who was accorded a clamorous 
ovation at his first appearance in 
Tosca and his wife, the soprano, 
Pia Tassinari. 

Outstanding was the performance 
of the Argentinian singers; notably 
the soprano Delia Rigal reaffirmed 
her exceptional qualities as an in- 
terpreter of Gluck in Iphigenia in 


Tauris; the exquisite soprano 
Isabel Marengo; the baritone 
Carlos Guichandut, one of the 
steady values of the Argentine 


Opera, Lydia Kindermann, Victor 
Damiani, Antonio Vela and Jose 
Soler, promising figures from 
among our own midst; Sofia 
Bandin, Tota de Igarzabal, Mafalda 
Rinaldi, Zaira Negroni, Vilda Hoff- 
mann, Renato Cesari, Juan Danton, 
Angel Mattiello and Juan Zanin 
contributed great artistic aptitudes 
and a great deal of painstaking 
work towards the success of the 
season. 

The opera repertory was as fol- 
lows: Manon Lescaut, Tosca, 
Bohéme, Simone Boccanegra, Un 
Ballo in Maschera, Rigoletto, Boris 
Godunoff, Marouf, Pélléas and 
Mélisande, Parsifal, Meistersinger, 
Carmen, La Vida Breve, Iphigenia 
in Tauris, Mignon, and Paul and 
Virginia by Maria Isabel Curubeto 
Godoy, an Argentinian composer 
whose opera was presented for the 
first time. There were, further- 
more, performances of Vidala by 
Ana Serrano Redonet. The above 
mentioned performances were con- 
ducted by Hector Panizza, Fer- 
rucio Calusio, Erich Kleiber, Bruno 
Mari, Aguiles Lietti, Juan E. 
Martini and Enrique Sivieri. 

The responsibility and prepara- 
tions for the ballet evenings lay in 
the hands of Bronislawa Nijinska, 
and during the latter part of the 
season in those of Margarita Wall- 
mann. sNothing especially outstand- 
ing was presented by them. 

If the 1946 season abounded in 
great artistic events, the one which 
is about to begin towards the middle 
of April promises to bring back 
again the great eras of Argentine 
music life, if we may judge by the 
list of famous artists expected here. 
Eminent orchestra leaders have ar- 
rived in the city on the River Plate. 
Eugene Ormandy will return to 
perform in Buenos Aires, certainly 
at the head of the illustrious Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and perhaps 
Arthur Honegger will participate 
in presenting his work Jeanne 
d’Arc au Bucher, in its first rendi- 
tion in Argentina; the initial per- 
formance of which recently took 
place in Uruguay. 

It is hoped to count among the 
pianists: Artur Rubinstein, Wil- 
helm Backhaus, Witold Malcuzin- 
sky and Rudolf Firkusny; and 
among the violinists: Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Yehudi Menuhin and possibly 
G. Neveu. 

At the Colon, preparations are in 
progress for the opera season at 
which stars of world-fame are to 
participate, among them Beniamino 
Gigli. In this coming season the 
Wagnerian tetralogy, The Ring of 
the Nibelung, will be presented in 
its entirety. 
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“_..He has a singing tone as well as five fingers 
with well nigh the virtuosity of ten...” 


Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, Oct. 15, 1946 















. . His performances win applause for 


their virtuosity and their indomitable force- 


ful temperament .. . . 
ALEXANDER FRIED—SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, NOV. 30, 1946 


. . » It was an unforgettable musical ex- 


perience and the audience noisily demon- 


strated its approval... ' 
JOHN BRIGGS—N. Y. POST, OCT. 25, 1946 


A Story in Headlines 


“ONE-ARMED PIANIST SCORES AT CITY 
CENTER.” Olin Downes—N. Y. Times, Nov. 15, 1946 


. clear enunciation—purity of tone— 


“WITTGENSTEIN IS GIVEN OVATION.” muscular technique well under control—un- 
David F. Belnap—Seattle Star, Nov. 14, 1946 


tiring strength of fingers and arm—fleetness 


“WITTGENSTEIN STIRS CROWD.” and delicacy—varying of dynamic grada- 
Richard E. Hays—Seattle Times, Nov. 14, 1946 tions of tonal hues—depth of feeling and 


“PRAISE TWO CONCERTS BY WITTGEN- uncommon rhythmic vitality—the audience 
STEIN.” Mavts Btsie Daiiiiin. applauded with much enthusiasm . 


San Francisco Call-Bulletin, Nov. 30, 1946 L. W—N. Y. JOURNAL-AMERICAN, OCT. 15, 1946 
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Bernard R. LaBerge Presents Season 1947-48 


Photo by Peter Stackpole 


THE PAGANINI QUARTET 


Henri Temianka, First Violin; Gustave Rosseels, Second Violin; Robert Courte, Viola; Robert Maas, Cello 


Touring Europe Spring 1947 @ In America July 1947 to March Ist 1948 


"Perhaps never before has one heard a string-quartet "'Indubitably they are a great Quartet." 

| - . ss Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washington Times-Herald, Nov. 2, 1946 

with so rich, mellow and superbly polished a tone. ~ 2 > PAGS i % 
The Paganini Quartet lived up to its illustrious name. 

Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle, Nov. 8, 1946 John Briggs, New York Post, Nov. 4, 1946 


Exclusive Management BERNARD R. LA BERGE, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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(Headline) 








Dp” technique, topnotch pianist. 


ity, technical mastery. 








musician whose heart is in the right place, who cares for music as well as virtuosity. 


oted Hungarian Pianist's Performance Marked By Dynamic Brilliance. 


ne of the most demonstrative audience receptions ever accorded 
any pianist that has performed in this city. 


R ealized Liszt's grandiose romanticism, played with imposing sonor- 


ormidable technique and talent as an interpreter. 


ne of the largest and most enthusiastic audiences 
in several years applauded and “encored" Foldes. 


ovely, sparkling — full - blooded virtuosity. 


















New York Times 


Houston Chronicle 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Charleston News-Courier 


New York Herald-Tribune 


New York Post 


The Roanoke World-News 


Newark Evening News 


ramatic, brilliant, of heroic pro- 
portions. 


Tacoma News-Tribune 


xtraordinary size, richness 
and fullness of tone. 








READ about him in “Two On A Continent” (E. P. 
| Dutton & Co.) by Lili Foldes (the artist’s writer-wife) 


LISTEN to him over CBS’ “Invitation to Music” 


April 23rd, Wednesday, at 11:30 P. M. (E.S.T.) 








San Francisco Chronicle 








pread joy and 
satisfaction. 









Minneapolis 
Star-Journal 
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roll String Quartet 


(Formerly Coolidge Quartet) 
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“SCHOLARLY MUSICIAN”—“PRONOUNCED INTERPRETIVE GIFTS.” 
Noel Straus, New York Times, December 23, 1946 


“rey SHU B 


2 





A skilled and accomplished performer, and he has authority, 
basic expertness, and a certain maturity. 


New York Herald Tribune 
December 23, 1946 


All the music was played with sincerity and real musicianship. 


New York Sun 
December 23, 1946 


Deep musical sensibility; a tone of exceptional warmth and 
volume. New York Journal-American 
December 23, 1946 


Demonstrated a technical facility and keen artistry which 
places him high in the higher brackets of solo violinists. 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
April 3, 1945 
Electrified a large audience with his superb musicianship . . . 
played the Paganini Concerto with rare ability. (As soloist— 
Chattanooga Symphony. ) 


Chattanooga Times 
October 22, 1946 


SH UB BRILLIANT AS SYMPHONY OPENS SEASON 
(headline)—Mr. -Shub played the difficult Paganini Concerto 
with a brilliant display of technique and understanding, much 
to the delight of the large audience. 


Chattanooga News-Free Press 
October 22, 1946 


Harry Shub was presented in another con- 
cert... . Seats were at a premium, his previ- 
ous appearances having had a cumulative 
effect upon his audiences. . . . Particularly 
impressive in Mr. Shub’s playing is his abil- 
ity to execute the difficult runs and cadenzas 
with lightning facility, his intonation being 
at all times impeccable. 

(Tschaikowsky Concerto) 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
March 19, 1945 





New York Times, December 23, 1946 








HARRY SHUB PLAYS BLOCH’S CONCERTO 


Violinist Also Performs the Pizzetti Sonata— 
Works Given With Equal Skill 


By Noel Straus 


Harry Shub, violinist, gave his third recital last night at Town 
Hall. Mr. Shub is an able and scholarly musician. 

They (Bloch Concerto, Pizzetti Sonata) were both compre- 
hendingly interpreted, and if the Bloch Concerto was far the 
more rewarding, as Mr. Shub projected it, this was due to the 
superior qualities of the opus, for they were performed with equal 
skill. The capable artist infused each of them with the intensity 
and imagination asked, in readings that attested to his admirable 
musicianship as well as his pronounced interpretive gifts. 

Mr. Shub’s tone had the sensuousness these works require. . . 
it possessed marked beauty, as in the impressive perusal of the fine 
slow movement of the Bloch Concerto, where it was most subtly 
and knowingly employed in the delicately manipulated, lofty 
phrases. 

Technically, the difficult Bloch composition and the Pizzetti 
Sonata were efficient, Mr. Shub making light of their exactions. 
His intonation was accurate even in such dangerous spots as the 
cadenza of the concerto. 

The program also contained the rarely-heard Sonata in D 
major of the eighteenth-century French composer, Jean Baptiste 
Dupuits, simple, melodious music of a rather pastoral sort, in 
which the opening Largo-was expressively played and the two 
Allegros filled with life and spirit. Louis Shub was the pro- 
ficient accompanist. 





Management: Bernard R. La Berge Inc. 
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EMANUEL LIST 


Leading Basso Metropolitan Opera 
The Press UNANIMOUS in Praise 


Olin Downes, N. Y. Times: “Emanuel List’s, an admirable, properly 
loutish characterization, the foil to all other parts, is an authoritative 
picture. He missed not a stroke of characterization and of the country 
squire’s treatment of the German text (Rosenkavalier). 


N. Y. Post: “He had the audience in the palm of his hand.” 


N. Y. Times: “One of those rare and completely happy occasions when 
an artist and his hearers find themselves completely in rapport and not 
one dull moment is encountered. Mr. List delighted his large audi- 
ence with a series of interpretations that maintained a remarkably 





high level.” 


N. Y. Journal-A merican: 


striking success.” 





N. Y. World-Telegram: “Art songs were moulded in fine interpretative 
vein and declamatory numbers rang out powerfully.” 


“Emanuel List is an unusual basso and as a 
result his song-singing resolved itself into a pronounced and even 


Under New Management: 
Bernard R. LaBerge, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











PASCAL STRING QUARTET 


_ Offical Quartet of the French National Radio 





. The tone was of an exquisite 
sensibility, in every measure. There 
was an endless gamut of color and 
of nuance. The exquisite balances 
between the instruments, and the 
perfect matching of sonorities and 
tone-colors, when a phrase passed 
from one instrument to another. .. ." 


Olin Downes, 
N. Y. Times, Dec. 10, 1946 


to open the door of this world. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR — JANUARY TO APRIL, 
NOW BOOKING 


1948 


. The reception by last night's 
audience argued that each listener 
present would be replaced by two 
or three whenever the Pascals play 


again. ... 
Irving Kolodin, 
N. Y. Sun, Dec. 10, 1946 


. The Pascal Quartet missed no turn of phrasing, no delicacy of shading, 
It was a supremely musical and beautiful 
performance and the balance of tone was at all times perfect." 


Christopher Wood, Montreal Gazette 














VIOLINIST 
Mischa Elman 


PIANISTS 

Elly Kassman 
Ross Pratt 
Maxim Schapiro 


PIANIST COMPOSER 
Nicolas Medtner 


SOPRANOS 
Juanita Carter 
Povla Frijsh 


DUO PIANISTS 
Jane and Joan Rosenfeld 


BERNARD R. LA BERGE ALSO PRESENTS FOR SEASON 1947-1948 


CELLIST ENSEMBLES Elsbeth Ball, Soprano, accom- Claire Coci 
Marcel Hubert Persinger-Britt Trio panied by a Piano String Charles Courboin 
Yella Pessi—Rene LeRoy and Trio David Craighead 
HARPISCHORDIST Horace Britt, in joint recitals English Duo Catharine Crozier 
Yella Pessl ; pee OF harpsicord, flute ORGAN VIRTUOSI vous on 
BARITONES European — en 
Yves Tinayre SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS Flor Peeters (Belgian) — easneer y * gia 
Finley Walker Fisk Jubilee Singers Fall of 1947 ; ang iene 
Lucie Bigelow Rosen, Geraint Jones (English) — Arthur Poister 
FLUTIST Theraminiet Winter of 1948 Hugh Porter 
Rene LeRoy Saidenberg Little Symphony Jeanne Demessieux (French) — Richard Ross 
é Jan Cherniavsky (piano) and Spring of 1948 Alexander Schreiner 
HARPIST Mischel Cherniavsky (cello) American Clarence Watters 
Artis De Volt in joint recitals Walter Baker Carl Weinrich 
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Little 


Symphonies 


Doa 


Big Job 


By 
Warren Potter 


Richard Bales 


NE was born during a howling northeaster, one at a quiet Sunday 
supper, and another during the late war. One has a wealthy god- 
father, others have known how it feels to be an orphan. Some are 
flourishing beneath the care of foster parents, or are wards of the com- 
munity and charges of the state. They may be young in years and small 
in numbers and perhaps they look to their elder brother, the big symphony, 


for guidance, but whatever their 
size, parentage or means of support, 
they are a thriving generation. 
Throughout America today, the 
Little Symphony is doing a big job. 
Springing up in unprecedented 
numbers, the small ensemble is of- 
ten a seedling growing by the side 
of the parent symphony. Occasion- 
ally it appears in what seem to be 
the unpromising areas, weathering 
equally the flash floods of enthusi- 
asm and the long drought of indif- 
ference. Still others are the 
nomadic touring orchestras, travel- 
ing over the face of the land. 
The tangible benefits that the 
American composer, instrumental- 
ist, conductor and aspiring soloist 
reap from this growth are incal- 
culable. The Little Symphony af- 
fords the composer an outlet for 
his music. It gives young and na- 
tive talent an opportunity to be 
heard. It serves as_ training 
ground and a “feeder group” to 
larger orchestras. It gives the 
performer a chance*to play with 
other musicians as good as, or bet- 
ter than himself. It creates new 
audiences and brings novel and un- 
familiar music to the attention of 
the old. Not the least welcome re- 
ward is increase of income and em- 


ployment to the musician who 
works on a seasonal basis. 
Backbone Orchestras 

Little Symphony groups are 


many in kind, but the best indica- 
tions that music in this country is 
fundamentally sound and flourish- 
ing are the orchestras that spring 
up in financially modest communi- 


ties. They are closer to the grass 
roots, the heart of the land, and 
their appearance is a normal and 


healthy by-product of our civiliza- 
tion. 
Three ensembles, East, West and 
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South, are notable examples of 
grass roots orchestras; each thriv- 
ing in a modest community of the 
type so often and justly called the 
backbone of the country. These are 
the Wausau, Wisconsin, Sym- 
phony; the Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, Chamber Music Society, and 
the Torrington, Connecticut, Little 
Symphony. 

Visiting musicians occasionally 
“take a hand and sit in” with the 
Wausau Orchestra. At the Spring 
concert last May, a family group 
of three men, all friends of the local 
druggist, who plays in the ensem- 
ble, came from a nearby district for 
a week of rehearsals. The oldest 
boy, who had just completed a sea- 








Courtesy National Gallery of Art 


conducts the National Gallery Sinfonietta of Washington, D. C., amid the fountains, 


shrubbery and auditors in East Garden Court 


son with the Texas Symphony, and 
his father, are violinists; the other 
son, who has just returned from 
the Army, is a cellist. 
The orchestra is 
amateurs or semi-professional play- 
ers drawn from Wausau and the 
surrounding countryside. They all 
play for the love of music and 
throughout long, hard _ winters, 
drive twice a week to rehearsals 
under the baton of the conductor, 
laVerne Peterson, who has held 
that post since 1943. One of the 
violinists recently moved to Minne- 
apolis where she practices and stud- 
ies the scores at home until 10 days 
before the concert, when she returns 
to Wausau for intensive rehearsals. 
The orchestra’s concertmaster, Carl 
Grueloff, drives to practice from 
Wisconsin Rapids, a distance of 40 
miles. Of such hardy and enduring 
stuff are good ensembles made. 
Both the Wausau and Torrington 
orchestras were formed under the 
guidance of music clubs. The Tues- 


composed of 





Joseph Barone and members of the New York Little Symphony during rehearsal 





day Music Club of Wausau,, which 
this year is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary, sponsored its ensemble in 
1941. The Torrington Music Club 
gathered the Torrington String 
Symphony under its wing in 1930, 
when it was founded by its conduc- 
tor, William Khoury. Mr. Khoury 
was inducted into the army in 1942 
and William Lehmann took charge, 
adding wind, brass and percussion 
to the strings. The former conduc- 
tor returned fo his post in 1946, 
Later in their history both ensem- 
bles left the parental side. The 
Wausau School of Vocational and 
Adult Education adopted its group 
in 1945-’46. This will insure its 
financial support, though a small 
private endowment is being built, 
and plans are afoot to start a public 
subscription fund. The school is ad- 
vised on the orchestra by a Citizen’s 
Advisory Committee, of which 
Karel Yasko, who frequently acts 
as program commentator, is a 
member. 

The Torrington orchestra is sup- 
ported by public subscription and 
young artists are invited to appear 
with it. The group also plays in 
surrounding cities and in Torring- 
ton High School Auditorium. It 
has frequently performed music 
written especially for it by native 
composers. 

Both the Torrington and Wansau 
orchestras are endeavoring to round 
out groups that will play what foni- 
ball coaches call “fundamentals” and 
with each, local talent is given every 
opportunity for expression. 


From Idea to Orchestra 


The steps leading to the forma- 
tion of such groups are familiar to 
those who undergo the trials and 
disappointments of organization, 
but less so to the general public. 
A notable example of the inception 
and growth of a small orchestra is 
provided by the Charleston Cham- 
ber Music Society. 

Five years ago, at a Sunday eve- 

(Continued on page 364) 
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New 
York 





Report on six years of effort 


on behalf of contemporary music — 


By Miles Kastendieck 


music in the United States, the music critics of New York banded 


M OTIVATED by the desire to do something constructive for native 


together about six years ago. After five years of voting awards 
the Music Critics Circle may be said to have functioned for the good, 
if not yet wholly to have justified its existence. Of the 15 awards that 


could have been made in this time, 


of these were nominated enthusias- 
tically, others dubiously. The fact 
that they have been made at all is 
significant. That the Circle may 
not have done everything that it 
might is also important. Such a 
situation is perhaps its future. 

To maneuver into the position to 
make awards has not always been 
easy. Unlike the dramatic and the 
movie critics who encounter no 
physical problem about seeing plays 
and movies, the music critics are 
confronted with the task of actually 
hearing all the musical perform- 
ances. The hitch is simply that 
repetition of musical works is the 
exception rather than the routine. 
It is impossible for a score or more 
members of the Circle to be present 
when a piece is first played; there- 
fore the question immediately arises 
as to when those who were not 
present can have an opportunity to 
hear the music on which they are 
to pass judgment. That physical 
handicap is not readily overcome. 
Indeed, had the music critics known 
about the obstacles ahead, they 
might have faltered in their efforts 
to encourage the creation and the 
performance of native music. 

In June, 1941, native music was 
still struggling for a hearing. As 
one more musical season  ter- 
minated, it was again evident that 
the conservative taste of the aver- 
age concert audience was too pow- 
erful a barrier to the establishment 
of an adequate repertory of Ameri- 
can works. Recognizing the abso- 


only seven have been given. Some 
lute necessity of preventing stultifi- 
cation of the creative spirit in this 
country and also the fact that Amer- 
ican composers were coming of age, 
the New York music critics agreed 
that something should be done. 
With the example of the drama 


and movie critics before them, they . 


hit upon the scheme of making an 
award in each of three classifica- 
tions for a work by an American 
composer, written within the last 
25 years and publicly performed for 
the first time in New York during 
the current musical season. That 
act could at least give a certain 
amount of publicity to the compos- 
er’s achievement and to the impor- 
tance of contemporary American 
music. It might also sound a chal- 
lenge to conductors, to composers, 
and to audiences. Ostensibly the 
award announced to the music pub- 
lic that here was a composition de- 
manding serious consideration if 
ever we as a people were to do jus- 
tice to our own composers, to our- 
selves as a nation, and to the age in 
which we live. 

Feeling that this aim was not suf- 
ficient, the Circle agreed to encour- 
age the establishment of an Ameri- 
can repertory by giving suitable 
recognition to a previously per- 
formed work in each of the classi- 
fications, composed since 1900 and 
reheard in the course of the current 
season. Finally it wrote into its 
constitution the further aim of pro- 
moting better understanding be- 


A typical dinner meeting of the New York Music Critics’ Circle, left to right: 
Francis D. Perkins, the Herald Tribune; Harold C. Schonberg, the Sun; Nora Holt, 
the Amsterdam News; Ross Parmentier, the Times; Louis Biancolli, the World- 


diec 


bat gra Harriett Johnson, the Post; W. G. Rogers, Associated Press; Miles Kasten- 
(current president) the Journal American; Olin Downes, the Times; Marion 


Bauer, the Musical Leader; Robert Bagar, the World-Telegram; A. Baron, of J. P. S.; 
Henry W. Levinger, the Musical Courier; Arthur Berger, the Herald Tribune, and 
Ronald Eyer, Musical America 
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New York reviewers seek positive role 


tween writers on music and those 
concerned with the presentation of 
music. 

Though of equal value with the 
first objective these have not been 
realized so fully. They depend, of 
course, on a much better integrated 
circle than one which meets only 
for the purpose of giving awards. 
That it could count for a great deal 
more and be a forceful organization 
in the exchange of ideas and in the 
clarification of standards of criti- 
cism is the challenge which the Cir- 
cle faces at the present moment. 


Its aims set, the Circle agreed 
that the only way to judge the mer- 
its of compositions would be to have 
a concert at the end of each musical 
season. The program would con- 
sist of those works selected for re- 
hearing after preliminary discus- 
sions concerning the entire season’s 
crop. With no funds at its disposal 
the Circle anticipated co-operation 
in fulfilling this plan. 


Two Concerts Given 


The outcome was two concerts: 
one consisting of seven chamber 
music works given in Town Hall 
on May 12; the other a program of 
five orchestral works given in Car- 
negie Hall on May 13, 1942. They 
represented democracy at work in a 
highly stimulating way. The com- 
posers and the publishers of these 
works waived performance fees so 
that they might be heard by the pub- 
lic without charge. Local 802 of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians allowed the performers to con- 
tribute their services. The Circle 
attended to the inevitable details. 
The managements of Town Hall 
and Carnegie Hall contributed the 
auditoriums. The Farbman String 
Symphony and the National Or- 
chestral Association cheerfully car- 
ried the burden of the performances. 
What was most impressive was the 
fact that both programs provided 
interesting, provocative, and enter- 
taining events and that the music 
sustained a standard of workman- 
ship and of quality which was worth 
recognizing and worth hearing 








Critics 
Cirele 


under such circumstances. 

Awards were made that year in 
only one of the three classifications. 
William Schuman was named the 
recipient of the orchestral award 
for his Third Symphony. No award 
was made in the second category of 
chamber music in spite of the seven 
works presented for reconsidera- 
tion. No award was announced in 
the third classification, that of 
choral and theater works, since the 
absence of any new material pre- 
cluded making one. 

One year later the big job of put- 
ting on a concert (which the mem- 
bers of the Circle had had to under- 
write for incidental expenses) was 
considered too much of an under- 
taking. But the effort of the pre- 
vious season had not been in vein. 
The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany took an interest in the Circle’s 
endeavors. It offered the services 
of the NBC Symphony in two of its 
regular broadcasts over WEAF and 
the Red Network. The offer was 
fortuitous. It solved the problem of 
rehearing the music. It also placed 
the whole case of the award on a 
national basis, for it gave a large 
public the opportunity to hear, to 
judge, and even to express an opin- 
ion when the award was announced. 


As a result of hearing the five 
American works on these programs, 
the Circle voted the orchestral 
award to Paul Creston for his First 
Symphony. Again no awards were 
made in either the chamber music 
or the dramatic music classifications 
because of the lack of material of 
sufficient merit. 

In its third year NBC again of- 
fered its facilities. This time the 
broadcast was part of the Inter- 
American University of the Air. 
Only three works were presented. 
Of these Leonard Bernstein’s “Jere- 
miah” Symphony was given the an- 
nual award. 

There was sufficient chamber 
music played during the 1943-44 
season to make an award feasible. 
Arrangements for rehearing the 
music, however, offered several ob- 


(Continued on page 356) 
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Priceless Items in Tollefsen Collection 


By Cari TOoLLersEN 


BEGAN my collection of musi- 

cal curiosities about 1906-7. 

Today it comprises something 
like 3,000 items—letters, manu- 
scripts, photographs, programs, 
handbills, and clippings—many of 
them priceless. When I started 
collecting these materials the idea 
of delving into musical history did 
not occur to me. At that time I 
was a member of the New York 
Symphony, conducted by Walter 
Damrosch. Mrs. Tollefsen, then 
Auguste Schnabel, made her debut 
with that orchestra. She had pre- 
pared two concertos for the occa- 
sion — Rubinstein’s Fourth and 
Saint-Saéns’ Second. The French 
master happened to be in this coun- 
try and I invited him to the concert. 
A previous engagement prevented 
him from attending but he sent a 
letter full of felicitations and ex- 
pressions of good will and thanked 
“the young debutante for the honor 
she confers upon him by playing his 
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concerto” ! 

This letter was our principal mu- 
sic treasure for a number of years. 
Then I fell in the clutches of a New 
York dealer who brandished before 
my eyes a Mendelssohn letter of 
1839, in which the composer de- 
nounces a certain Mr. Schnitzer for 
neglecting certain details connected 
with a festival in Diisseldorf. After 
this I acquired a letter of Brahms 
to a lady in which he says: “I wish 
I could enjoy your friendship more 
than only to live with you in 


thought”. What could he have 
meant? In a letter to his banker 
Rossini, apparently in financial 


straits (the year was 1851), writes: 
“Do not abandon me, my good 
Capezzoli; you may be sure that 
you will not be giving assistance to 
an ungrateful person”’. 

A beautiful example of brotherly 
love between musicians is contained 
in a letter which Meyerbeer wrote 
in 1847 to Reissiger in Dresden. 
In this he warmly recommends 


Berlioz as a genius and suggests 


that Reissiger put his orchestra at 
the disposal of the French composer. 

From Schumann’s pen I have the 
entire manscript of an early version 
of Ich Grolle Nicht, with changes 
and erasures. Also two songs by 
Weber—Das Schwertlied and Die 
Wilde Jagd—in manuscript, besides 
a signed card of admission to a con- 
cert at the Argyll Rooms in Lon- 
don, May 26, 1826, at which Weber 
performed for the last time. The 
composer was mortally ill at this, 
his last public appearance. After- 
wards he went to the home of his 
friend, Sir George Smart, where he 
took to bed. Only nine days later 
he died. 


Haydn's Diary 


A few more revered items in my 
possession are four pages from a 
diary of Haydn’s as well as a fine 
letter to his publisher, Schlesinger ; 
a complete cantata by Donizetti, a 
chorus by Salieri and a page from 
an orchestral score by Schubert. 





Memorabilia above, surrounding Mr. 
Tollefsen, include letters and signatures 
of Rossini, Rubinstein, Puccini and 
Paganini; the bill of the first opera per- 
formance at the Academy of Music, 
New York; the bill of a Rubinstein con- 
cert in 1872 and a copy of the hymn, 
America, in the author's own hand 


A tender bit of sentiment centers 
about my Mozart autograph. It is 
only a signature “W. A. Mozart”, 
with the well-known flourish, such 
as Haydn also indulged in. It was 
written on what was evidently a 
page in an autograph album. You 
have to look for the signature, since 
the greater portion of the page is 
taken up by a poem written by 
Johann Semler, dean of Halle Uni- 
versity, and at that time (1779) 
undoubtedly a “big shot”. 
Apparently Mozart did not think 
himself important enough to us up 
an entire page for his name and 
therefore he signs in the left-hand 
corner surrounded by ecclesiastical 
verbosity. Hasn’t posterity a beau- 
tiful way of making amends for 
early mistakes? How many read- 
ers ever heard of Johann Semler? 
When Semler died (in the same 
year as Mozart) the original owner 
of the autograph wrote an elaborate 
obituary in his memory, concluding 
(Continued on page 353) 
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ELLEN BALLON 


UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIMED IN VILLA-LOBOS’ FIRST PIANO CONCERTO 


WORLD PREMIERE NORTH AMERICAN PREMIERE 


RIO DE JANEIRO December 29, 1946 
October 11, 1946 


UNDER THE COMPOSER’S BATON 





































With the Dallas Symphony 


ANTAL DORATI CONDUCTING 
"There was little doubt among the audience that it 
had witnessed the first performance of a great work 
by a very remarkable pianist . . . She conquered the "A prodigious amount of technical security at the 
public entirely..." ae service of a sensitive and poetizing musicianship. . . . 
Mare Berkowitz in Brazil Herald Familiarity with Ellen Ballon's playing could send hats 


“Her virtuosity, beautiful phrasing and touch won an flying in the air." 
insistent ovation.” John Rosenfield in the Dallas News 


Andrade Muricy in Jornal do Comercio 


"Ellen Ballon is in the first rank. . . . Her performance "Ellen Ballon poured chordal flame into the com- 
was impeccable. Diario de Noticias position . . . demonstrated an unfailing command of 
her instrument . . . worthy of bravos.” 


"A pianist of scintillant technique, sincere artistry and 
poetic spirit." A Manha Clay Bailey in Dallas Times Herald 


ELLEN BALLON AGAIN WINS ACCLAIM 
PLAYING CHOPIN'S CONCERTO IN F MINOR 


with the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


"A beautifully sensitive performance. . . . Her triumph was 
won by adherence to the best traditions of pianism." 
Rochester Times-Union 


"She made Chopin sound the way it should. . . . A fine artist." 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 


and with the New Jersey Symphony 
conducted by FRIEDER WEISSMANN 








"Ellen Ballon played with a warmth and sensitivity that attained 
high artistry." Montclair Times 


"Ellen Ballon's pianistic vitality won her a deserved ovation." 
Newark Evening News 


Exclusive Management 


ANDREW SCHULHOF 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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| Opera Guild 


Metropolitan group to provide new 
mounting for Wagner Ring next year 


By Mary E..is PELTz 


HE final event to be spon- 

sored by The Metropolitan 

Opera Guild at the Opera 
House this season will be a benefit 
performance of La Boheme on the 
evening of March 19 on behalf of the 
production fund of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. Proceeds from 
this performance will be applied 
toward a new production of Wag- 
ner’s Ring of the Nibelung which 
for some time has been sorely 
needed by the Metropolitan. 

For several years the Opera 
Guild has devoted a considerable 
part of the revenue which it derives 
from membership dues to the pro- 
duction fund. This season the new 
settings and costumes for Mozart’s 
Abduction from the Seraglio were 
made possible by the Guild. The 
history of Guild productions goes 
back to 1942, when Richard Rych- 
tarik’s settings for Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor were secured through 
Guild funds. The Magic Flute 
came next on the list, while the 
heavy rehearsal expenses involved 
in the revivals of Falstaff and Die 
Meistersinger were also borne in- 
directly by the Guild membership, 
through a contribution authorized 
by its Board of Directors. It is 


therefore particularly appropriate 
that the popular Ring Cycle has 
been chesen as the immediate goal 
of the production fund undertaken 
by the Opera Guild. 

The current Guild season has 









A row of the miniatures (center), showing their 
setting for 


telative size, and (right) an idea 
erdi’s La Forza del Destino 
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been an active one in many respects. 
The student performances of opera 
at prices within the reach of high 
school pupils have already num- 
bered five, two matinees of Faust 
and three of Traviata, bringing the 
record up to a total of 37 such per- 
formances in the last 11 years, with 
over 125,000 students attending. 

The development of the Guild’s 
Student Council, a_ self-governing 
body of pupils from the 294 public, 
private and parochial schools affili- 
ated with the Guild by Group Mem- 
bership indicates the stimulating 
effect of the student performances. 
Led by their own officers, the young 
people are forming music appre- 
ciation clubs and listening groups 
as an extra-curricular hobby. To 
assist and stimulate them, the Opera 
Guild this season organized a series 
of Opera Sings, under the leader- 
ship of Lillabelle Pitts, who actually 
induced audiences of several hun- 
dred boys and girls to sing both 
choruses and arias of the operas 
they were about to hear at the Met- 
ropolitan. 

The influence of the Guild’s stu- 
dent performances is spread even 
farther afield this spring, when the 
March 14 Faust will be broadcast 
over WJZ by the American Broad- 
casting Company for the enjoyment 
of the entire metropolitan area. 

Another March event in the Guild 
calendar is the ballet program From 
Studio to Stage, which is to be of- 
fered at the Opera House on March 
4 under the auspices of the Metro- 





Metropolitan Opera Artists prepare for the gala concert at the apartment of 
Chairman Lucrezia Bori, at the Waldorf Astoria. (Left to right) Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini, Dorothy Kirsten, Eleanor Steber, Giuseppe De Luca, Martha Lipton. 
(In front) Wilfred Pelletier, Miss Bori. 


politan Ballet and Ballet School as 
an alternative privilege for support- 
ing members. This promises to be 
as well attended as the Working 
Rehearsal of Die Meistersinger, 
which attracted a capacity audience 
of Guild members to the Opera 
House on Jan. 29. 

A feature of Guild membership 
especially enjoyed by those living 
in and near New York City is the 
opportunity to meet and hear the 
artists of the company at close 
range. Last October Claramae 
Turner sang at the autumn meeting 
before her Metropolitan debut. 
Irene Jordan and Set Svanholm 
offered a brief program at the No- 
vember luncheon at the Waldorf, 


Miniature stage settings in 
the exhibition, Souvenirs and 
Echoes of the Metropolitan: 
(left) a scene from The 


Barber of Seville 





when over 1,200 members and their 
friends crowded the Waldorf ball- 
room. A variety of leading artists 
were featured at the gala Guild con- 
cert in mid-February, while many 
members of the company journeyed 
to Guild meetings in communities 
near New York to give their ser- 
vices at organization meetings and 
teas. 

The Guild’s interest in historic 
artists of the past was evidenced 
by the exhibition, Souvenirs and 
Echoes of the Metropolitan, which 
attracted over 40,000 people during 
the six weeks in which it was dis- 
played on 57th St., and an addi- 
tional number after it was moved to 
the Traphagen School. Miniature 
rooms representing various periods 
of opera, stage designs and models, 
historic costumes and properties, 
autographed scores, jewels, por- 
traits, photographs and other mem- 
orabilia were assembled, sometimes 
from remote sources. Programs of 
important recordings were offered, 
sometimes in the presence of the 
artists who had originally made 
them, arousing wide-spread public 
interest. 

An immediate development grow- 
ing out of the Guild’s exhibition is 
the plan to send some of the items 
to the cities where the Metropolitan 
Opera Company travels on tour. A 
farther reaching project is the de- 
velopment of a collection eventu- 
ally to serve as the nucleus of an 
opera museum. 

The regular services offered by 
the Opera Guild to its membership 
prove unflagging in their appeal. 
The Ticket Service Department 
handles more orders than it is able 
to fill. The Box and Clubroom at 
the Opera House:are in constant 
use. 

Opera News, the Guild’s weekly 
publication, constantly broadens its 
list of contributors and has this sea- 
son expanded its pictorial displays 
to give its 38,000 readers, many of 
whom know opera chiefly by means 
of radio, an opportunity to visualize 
the artists with whose voices they 
are familiar and the scenes which 
are projected to them only by means 
of music on Saturday afternoons. 


(Continued on page 296) 
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711 FIFTH AVENUE 


Sopranos 


JOSEPHINE ANTOINE 
MARION BELL 
MARTHA BRINEY 
OLGA COELHO 
ELLABELLE DAVIS 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
JEAN DICKENSON 
DORIS DOREE 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
FRANCES GREER 
MARY HENDERSON 
DANIZA ILITSCH 
SELMA KAYE 

LOTTE LEHMANN 
BRENDA LEWIS 
*“MONICA MAIS 

INGE MANSKI 

RENEE MAZELLA 
SARA MENKES 
*PATRICE MUNSEL 
*JARMILA NOVOTNA 
CLAUDIA PINZA 
*FLORENCE QUARTARARO 
GERTRUDE RIBLA 
CARMEN TORRES 
ANNA TURKEL 


Mezzo-Sopranos 


ROSALIND NADELL 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
“BLANCHE THEBOM 
CLARAMAE TURNER 


Contraltos 


*MARIAN ANDERSON 
EULA BEAL 
HERTA GLAZ 
WINIFRED HEIDT 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Presents for 


SEASON 1947-1948 

















Special Attractions 


*ORIGINAL BALLET RUSSE 
*ALICIA MARKOVA—ANTON DOLIN and Ballet Company 
*ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS and Dancers 
Serge Jaroff, Director 
IVA KITCHELL, America’s Number One Dance Satirist 
*BALLET INTIME (NANA GOLNER, Paul Petroff and 
supporting ensemble) 
BORIS GOLDOVSKY, in a Program of “Piano Portraits” 
NATIONAL MALE QUARTET 


Attilio Baggiore, Tenor—Giulio Gari, Tenor— 
Vernon Sanders, Baritone—Bruce MacKay, Basso 


FARBMAN SINFONIETTA, HARRY FARBMAN, musical 
Director, and EDITH SCHILLER, piano soloist 
20 Musicians 
*TRUDI SCHOOP and Her Comic Ballet 


*RICHARD DYER-BENNET, Twentieth Century Minstrel 


Pianist 
JACQUES ABRAM 
CLAUDIO ARRAU 
ERNO BALOGH 
SIMON BARERE 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
HARRY DAVIS 
ANIA DORFMANN 
JOSE ECHANIZ 
DOROTHY EUSTIS 
LEON FLEISHER 
SIDNEY FOSTER 
JULIUS KATCHEN 
ANATOLE KITAIN 
NIKITA MAGALOFF 








Tenors 


Baritones and 
Bassos 


Violinists 


ATTILIO BAGGIORE SAUNDRA BERKOVA 


MARIO BERINI 
GIULIO GARI FRITZ KREISLER 
RAOUL JOBIN 


NATHAN MILSTEIN 
RUTH POSSELT 
BENNO RABINOF 
MIRIAM SOLOVIEFF 
*ISAAC STERN 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 


*JAN PEERCE 
TORSTEN RALF 
RICHARD TUCKER 


JOEL BERGLUND 
*ROBERT HALL COLLINS 
GEORGES CZAPLICKI 
*GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
DEZSO ERNSTER 

MACK HARRELL 

EARL LIPPY 

ROBERT MERRILL 
EZIO PINZA 

MARTIAL SINGHER 
MIHALY SZEKELY 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
THOMAS L. THOMAS 
HUGH THOMPSON 

JESS WALTERS 
ROBERT WEEDE 
*LAWRENCE WINTERS 
EARL WRIGHTSON 


‘Cellists 


RAYA GARBOUSOVA 
*EDMUND KURTZ 
JOSEPH SCHUSTER 


Violist 
FERENC MOLNAR 


Guitarist 
*ANDRES SEGOVIA 


POLDI MILDNER 
BENNO MOISE!IWITSCH 
HORTENSE MONATH 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
HAROLD RUBENS 
*ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
JAN SMETERLIN 
ROSALYN TURECK 
ALEXANDER UNINSKY 
*SYLVIA ZAREMBA 


Duo-Pianists 


ARTHUR GOLD and 
ROBERT FIZDALE 

LUBOSHUTZ and 
NEMENOFF 


Harpist 
CARLOS SALZEDO 


Ensembles 


GRILLER STRING QUARTET 
GUILET STRING QUARTET 
SALZEDO ENSEMBLE 

2 Harps, Flute, 'Cello, Piano 








NCAC AND S. HUROK: Tour Coordinators for Metropolitan Opera Spring Tour 1948 





*EXCLUSIVE BOOKING DIRECTION FOR 


S. Hurox, Hurok Attractions AND Hurok Aatists, INc. 





February, 1947 
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Big Time Kecttalist —Top Concent Yame 


“Jacques Abram tackled two concertos at Carnegie Hall in one night. 
He handled both with brilliance of the accomplished virtuoso.” 
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“He played with the dispatch and brilliance of the accom- “He played superbly.”’ —NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


lished virtuoso, with immense security and vivacity."’ va p j 

P ; Y Y Possessor of one of the most dazzling technical equipments 
—NEW YORK TIMES ; res ; 

. v ever to be heard in this city, he nevertheless is more concerned 


- Spee? : ae with the inner beauties of the music. A momentous concert.” 
A big pianist of first rank stature, vital, exciting and mature. —ALBANY (N. Y.) TIMES-UNION 


One of the most beautiful sonorous piano tones now sounding “A performance with a fire and freedom quite like those of 
before the public. —NEW YORK POST Rachmaninoff himself.”’ —MONTREAL DAILY STAR 


* Of Central and South America—June, July, 1947 
* Of the United States—August, September, 1947 
* Of Evrope—October, November, December, 1947 


/ OW American Tour Begins January, 1948: 
Now Booking 


MARKS LEVINE. Director Concert Division 


Steinway Piano Musicraft Records 


—ORPORATION- 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ALFRED H. MORTON. President 
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U.S.A. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
CANADA 
RUSSIA 
THE CONTINENT _ 
SOUTH AMERICA 
MEXICO 


















——ON WORLD TOUR—— 


March, April, 1947—-West Coast * May, June, July, 1947—Australia, New Zealand 
Aug., Sept., 1947—South Africa * Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., 1947-48—U. S. 
March, April, 1948—Great Britain and The Continent (Second Tour Since End of War) 
May, June, July, 1948—South America (15th Tour) 









Columbia Records 


"Victor Records Baldwin Piano 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. - ALFRED H. MORTON, Pres. - MARKS LEVINE, Dir., Concert Division - 71) Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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nway Piano 


PARI e 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ALFRED. H. MORTON. President 





SENSATIONAL NEW TENOR 
OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


“Scores ‘in his Metropolitan debut.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


“Dramatic power and lyric freshness.” 
—NEW YORK SUN 


“The tones bore lyric glow." 
—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
Ttt Fifth Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


“Took the audience by storm." 
—PITTSBURGH POST GAZETTE MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division ALFRED H. MORTON, President 


Photo by Yvonne Le Roux 


A golden voice. —DETROIT NEWS Columbia Records 
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anc —Los ge Viluavaentc Orchestra, Bruno Walter, tei 
“Music Everybody Loves” — Columbia Broadcasting System sats 





MARKS LEVINE 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ALFRED H MORTON 
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SOLOIST DURING SEASON 1946-47 WITH 7 MAJOR ORCHESTRAS INCLUDING: 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA (ormondy> MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY (Mitropoutes) 


MANAGEMENT: NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division 


{ BOSTON SYMPHONY (xoussevitsky) 


Alfred H. Morton, President 
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A Perfect Tribute 
Co Che Perfect Artist 


6é G 

HERE are times when a concert-goer feels music with all his 
being. Something like a small chill at the nape grows until the 
listener sits erect in his chair as though under a pleasant shock. 


"It happens rarely enough, and then only when something akin 
to greatness is going forward on the stage. Call it a rudimentary 
reaction, if you will; nevertheless, it takes a great voice to produce it. 


"Ellabelle Davis, who caused a furor in Mexico City a while back 
with her performance of the title role in ‘Aida’, set the small fires 
of excitement going time and again at the Masonic Temple with 


her superb recital. 


"Il am wary of predictions, but in this case am willing to go 
sled-length on a peek into the future: Miss Davis is slated for a 
top position in American music, as sure as the sun rises." 


—J. Dorsey Callaghan 
Detroit Free Press. 
November 2, 1946 
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AT DANISH ROYAL OPERA 


December 1946 
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LEADING ROLES 


at Covent Garden, London 
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MARKS LEVINE, Director 
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‘‘More wonderful and artistic singing can 
hardly be imagined. Artistic perfection, 
gleaming and sparkling! Doree is a great 
singer with a magnificent sense of drama— 
a beauty, a nobility of bearing that touches 
the heart. She won the greatest success 
within memory."' 

—BORSEN (COPENHAGEN), Dec. 8, 1946 


“Wonderful Singer at the Thursday 
Concert” (Headline) 
‘Sensation is too commonplace to describe 
the sublime art of Doris Doree. Simply won- 
derful was her rendition of Mozart arias, 
and more beautiful than we have ever heard 
them. This is the way to sing Mozart! Her 
Verdi arias were just as magnificent in their 
vocal beauty, power and sincere dramatic 
intensity. This is the way to sing Verdi!"’ 
—POLITIKEN (COPENHAGEN), Dec. 6, 1946 


‘A master artist in every single detail. Her 
appearance here was a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten event, and accompanied by storming 
exultations from the packed house." 

—NATIONAL TIDENDE (COPENHAGEN), Dec. 8, 1946 


Photos by Yvonne LeRoux 
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Baldwin Piano 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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HARRY FARBMAN - _ EDITH SCHILLER 


Conductor Piano Soloist 


HE FARBMAN SINFONIETTA, with Edith Schiller as soloist, has given two 

brilliant Town Hall concerts. The New York Press cheered this group as a 
new and valuable addition to New York's musical life. Concertizing was limited 
because of the war and for the past five years Mr. Farbman has been assistant 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony, where 
he is conducting a series of Pop" Concerts 
which are sell-outs. 


Edith Schiller gave her first recital in New 
York, after having appeared with the Sinfo- 
nietta in New York and on tour. 


- 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Leon Fleisher 


“IN THE FOREFRONT OF DISTINGUISHED 
PRESENT-DAY PIANISTS." 


— PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, April 6, 1946 


(Headline) — 
"Youthful Pianist. Reveals Great Understanding" 


"Gave an utterly absorbing exposition of the high 
art of musical performance. Revealed a never 
failing musicianship and a mature intelligence 

that was astonishing!" 
—DETROIT FREE PRESS, Dec. 18, 1946 


(Headline) — 
"“Fleisher's Playing Enthralls Audience" 


“The audience experienced a rare thrill in 
the brilliance of Fleisher's piano playing. 

May he return to us soon.” 
—NEW ORLEANS ITEM, Dec. |, 1946 


“Markedly gifted—a flair for his instru- 
ment, a well-developed technique, a strik- 
ing sense of rhythm and, most important, 
an acute awareness of how beautiful 
melodies by Beethoven, Chopin, Schu- 
bert and Brahms can: be. Beethoven's 
‘Pathetique’ was the pianist's finest 


achievement." 
—NEW YORK TIMES, Jan. 28, 1947 


“As beautiful a performance as any 
pianist has given all season." 
—CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, Jan. 7, 1947 


(Headline) 
“Leon Fleisher Plays Rewarding 
Recital" 


“Technical proficiency more ex- 
perienced keyboard virtuosos 
might envy, and an insight many 

a pianist never attains in a life- 


time." —CHICAGO JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE, Jan. 7,4947 


Scloist with San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra: 


“His great gifts of musician- 
ship and personality won him 
a major ovation." 
—Alfred Frankenstein 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, 
Feb. 10, 1947 


IN TWO SEASONS BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


Steinway Piano 


MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division 
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OL DAL 


Superb playing that drew clamorous 
ovations from the audience. | suggest 
you hear Gold and Fizdale the next 
time they turn up. 


New Yorker, Feb. 23, 1946 


Belong to a new and welcome era in 
duo-piano playing. Play with ele- 
gance, impeccable ensemble, tech- 
nical dexterity and fine architectural 


sense. 
New York Sun, February 16, 1946 


Town Hall will hang out a welcome 
sign anytime they care to perform. 


New York World-Telegram 
Feb. 16, 1946 


(Headline) Youthful Artists 
Reach New Duo-Pianistic High 


Might be likened to a tidal wave 
which engulfed and swept all before 
it. Beyond youthful fire and imposing 
technical proficiency is a remarkable 
sensitivity which clothes their music 
with compelling emotion. Their pre- 
cision and mastery are dazzling. They 
are contagious and will be back here 
again—if they can be had! 


Wichita Falls (Texas) Record News, 
Nov. 14, 1946 


Vtove tan 60 








“DuoPianism reached heights hitherle unknown Ic the art” 


—VIRGIL THOMSON, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Brilliant Young Duo-Pianists, Gold 
and Fitzdale, Heard in Gay and 
Charming Program (Headline) 


A rare treat! A remarkably brilliant 
program with artistic interpretations 
of the old masters and exciting per- 
formances of new music. There is 
consistent beauty of tone and sweet- 
ness of sound and even in the fortis- 
simo passages there is rich depth and 
harmony. 


Quincy, Ili., Heraid-Whig, Nov. 24, 1946 


A brilliant program, memorable for 
its beauty of tone, depth of expres- 
sion and technical excellence. Their 
performance was amazing. 

Canton, Ohio, Repository, Oct. 17, 1946 


A highlight of the season. Their pro- 
gram a brilliant balancing of old 
classics and modern music. 


Salina (Kans.) Journal, Nov. 11, 1946 


Play with perfect ensemble—through- 
out the evening they succeeded in 
holding the attention by an unend- 
ing variety of interpretative contrasts. 
Exquisite and fascinating playing. 

Providence (R.1.) Journal, Oct. 15, 1946 


on Fil Jranteontinenial Jou! 


In the top-most ranks of present day duo-pianists. They were ac- 


claimed by a large crowd. 
Cleveland Daily Banner, Nov. 29, 1946 


That one of the team should reveal so clear cut a technique as a 
soloist would have been remarkable enough, but that two should 
sit together in as near perfection as ever will be heard is almost 


unbelievable. 
Corpus Christi Caller, Jan. 25, 1947 
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MARKS LEVINE, Director 
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These youthful virtuosi of the piano have been blessed with every 
gift to make them the master musicians. Their wonderful technical 
skill, their startling interpretation and remarkable knowledge of their 
art, their perfect understanding with each other, combines to make 
an ideal two-piano team. 

Meridian (Miss.) Star, Jan. 28, 1947 


Steinway Pianos 


ALFRED H MORTON, Pr 
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(Headline) 
6 cores a 
distinct hit. 


—CHICAGO SUN, 
Nov. 5, 1946 


Concert Division 


iM 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


thrilling in every 
TIZEN NEWS, July 9, 1946 


with Dallas Symphony 


2, 4A return Sppearance by her will be wel- 


come at any time.” 
—DALLAS TIMES HERALD, Nov. 25, 1946 


12 Curtain Calls at Opera Nacional 
in Mexico City 

“Hers was the most enthusiastic ovation of 

the season!” —EL REDONDEL, Aug. 30, 1946 


ALFRED H MORTON Pr 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


s 


ise GN sufe contre! of voice. Her 


vere\c ec , pure and round, freely emitted, and u 
oe with @ sensitive molding of melodic outline and chat 
“Angelenos Thrilled by Opera” (Headline) _of colar that made all of her vocalism ingratiati 
“Ravishing, and oqelnees 3791 voice of *) —NEW YORK TIMES! 
mips tet ee ERI \"“She has a vocal and musical security‘that "a 


new soprano!” ; 
—Carl Bronson, LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD-EXPRESS Js almost unknown in the realm of sopranos, 7 
eee well schooled voice and musicianship par 
f “M = xcellence. Rarely have | heard such stately 
“Mary Henderson Proves Star Here" (Headline) 
“Miss Henderson may reach world stardom before long. The audience — “eal nuance in the singing of a 
a ded last night's performance of La Boheme was no less enthralled by the , ‘ 
na donna's acting than by her singing. Miss Henderson's rich soprano nray ; reed Cate, CIC See ee 
e been surpassed by only one thing last night—her superb acting.” “Miss Henderson's vocal equipment is 
QUEBEC CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH ' something she can be proud of. Her 


“tones in all registers are worthy of some 
“Mary Henderson was the splendidly able Violetta. Here youth and an —_— of the best singers on the opera stage 
unspoiled purity of tone were the keynotes. An exceptionally vivid, well- | today.” —Milton Widder, CLEVELAND PRESS © 


studied and lyrically effective performance.” ' 
—Alfred Frankenstein, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE = —— Personal Represent 


nM 
711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Soloist: Orchestra D bu 
Andre 


bee 15, 194b—Parla 


“Soloist: Orchestra Du ¢ 
Andre C 


ig 8, 1947—Nice 
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“A GREAT 


1947 


COAST-TO-COAST 


SPRING TOUR 


beteaeretars 

a Or 8 ed Ord Gens LO OOO) Bel 

ANGWIN 
‘UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

TUCSON 

ATASCADERO 
‘SANTA MONICA SYMPHONY 
STAMFORD 
BEEVILLE 
NEW YORK TOWN HALL 
MANKATO 
MANITOWOC 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
ROME 
WOONSOCKET 


FRAMINGHAM 
JOLIET 


CORTLAND | 
NIAGARA FALLS 
BEACON 

PEEKSKILL 
PAWTUCKET 
CARROLL 
‘WORCESTER 
HAGERSTOWN 

ST. AUGUSTINE 
BRADENTON 
HACKENSACK 
KNOXVILLE 
LEAVENWORTH 
GOOSE CREEK 
ODESSA 

SANTA CRUZ 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
LOS ANGELES 


*"RE-ENGAGEMENT 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 
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i r 30. 1946 
He dline — Chicago Tribuneg March 30, 


“WINS OVATION AT TOWN HALL” 


ye “A VIOLINIST’S VIOLINIST AND A MUSICIAN'S MUSICIAN” 


NEW YORK TIMES, MARCH 16, 1946 


ge “A TONE OF QUITE ASTONISHING BREADTH AND QUALITY” 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, MARCH 30, 1946 


te “A MASTER TECHNICIAN ” 


NEW YORK SUN, MARCH 16, 1946 


He “OUT FRONT WITH THE MIGHTIES OF THE BOW" 


WORCESTER TELEGRAM, MARCH I1, 1946 


He “TECHNICAL FLUENCY AND ARTISTIC DISTINCTION” 


BOSTON HERALD, MARCH 12, 1946 


He “DEFINITELY A TOP-FLIGHT VIOLINIST” 


LOS ANGELES TIMES, DECEMBER 4, 1946 


%& “MR. KAUFMAN’S 
VIOLIN WORK IN 
HIS DEBUT WITH 
THE CAPITAL'S 
SYMPHONY 
MERITS THE 
HIGHEST PRAISE” 


EL UNIVERSAL 
MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
MAY 28, 1946 


§ RADIO 


Guest Artist 


Invitation to Music 
CBS 
Summer Symphony 
CBS 
Ford Summer Hour 
ABC 
Orquesta Sinfonica 
de Mexico 

XEB 


South 
American 
Tour 


June and July 
1947 


-ORPORATSON- 


ALFRED. H. MORTON, Preside 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





americas number one dance satirist 


MARKS LEVINE, Director Concert Division 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. LFRED H MORTON, Pres 
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fee! — Performers 
dinary pm Not only in 
tuosity oy and take, by 
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“They have mastered everything! This is the kind of playing we 
mean when we tell our friends that it just carries us away. 
—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, July 6, 1946 


“Luboshutz and Nemenoff Acclaimed"—I(Headline) 

“Poetry, drama, a whole theatre of moods and commentary 
were conjured up for the listener. A torrent of applause greeted 
the accomplishment." —NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, Jan. 25, 1947 


NTH E PEERLESS TEAM.” —PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, Dec. 6, 1946 


MARKS LEVINE. Director 
| fa-2* | 
711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Star Attractions 


. - ~ 
~* af 7. 


from * 
Pe”. 
CONCERT HALL OF FAME B 
m:, 
: presents 
3 
4 
ORIGINAL BALLET RUSS 
Col. W. de Basil, Director General . 
MARIAN ANDERSON ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 4 
fs; 
JAN PEERCE PATRICE MUNSEL A? 
“ie 
ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS AND DANCERS t 
Serge Jaroff, Director Ke 
BLANCHE THEBOM ISAAC STERN 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA JARMILA NOVOTNA r 
: ALICIA MARKOVA — ANTON DOLIN and BALLET COMPANY ‘g 
TRUDI SCHOOP and her COMIC BALLET se 
FLORENCE QUARTARARO ANDRE SEGOVIA ig 
4 
MONICA MAIS FRANZ RUPP EDMUND KURTZ * 
NANA GOLLNER — PAUL PETROFF and BALLET INTIME , 
SYLVIA ZAREMBA RICHARD DYER-BENNET 
ROBERT HALL COLLINS LAWRENCE WINTERS 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION ie 
Tour Coordinators — NCAC and S. Hurok ‘9 
< 
. 
Exclusive Management ‘ 
wi Hurok Attractions, Inc., 711 Fifth Avenue, New York City < 
fi. : A Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. ‘ 
if $ 
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S. HUROK presents 
“A YOUNG WOMAN OF PHENOMENAL TALENTS!”’ 


—VIRGIL THOMSON, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


COLORATURA STAR — METROPOLITAN OPERA, 
CONCERTS, RADIO, RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Voted 
First Female Classic Vocalist 
By National Radio Editors Poll 


“GOES STRAIGHT 
TO THE HEART 
OF AN AUDIENCE!" 


—Bulliet, Chicago Daily News 


Dates 
Available 
Now 


a, 
ll 


Exclusive Management: 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. — 


Booking Direction: 


National Concert and Artists Corp. lll RO 


















February, 1947 








S. HUROK presents 


after 


TRIUMPHANT TOUR OF AUSTRALIA 


and guest appearance with 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 





"Technic and tone joined temperament in one 
of the season's suavest fusions of the three T's 


of interpretation.” 
— Biancolli, N. Y. World-Telegram 


"Sensitiveness and intelligence as a musician... 
tone sweet and full.” — Downes, N. Y. Times 


"Expert!" — Bohm, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
“MADE HIS INSTRUMENT SING!" 


— Kastendieck, N. Y. Journal-American 


RCA 
VICTOR RECORDS 








AVAILABLE NOW FOR CONCERTS and 
as GUEST SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRAS 


Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. t 711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 
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S. HUROK 
presents for 


1947 — 45 


February, 1947 


ae @) | ae @) a Bn | A A 2@) 1 0 DV. ts) fd 1) A 
PLAYERS.” VIRGIL THOMSON, New York Herald Tribune 


ALEXANDER ZAKIN at the Piano 


NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. - 7Il Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22,N.Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation 






















rt 
(HEADLINE) 


tb Debul A Sensallonal fuccett 


a January 11, 1947 


@ “Nikita Magaloff was given a tremendous ovation 
He was recalled to the footliahts a dozen times. 
It is certain that this American debut will be 


followed by more commitments than he can 


> possibly fill. He is an artist of the first magnitude.” 
é —Marie Hicks Davidson, SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 


Jan, 11, 19 


Nikita 


American Tour Now Booking from January 1948 


Steinway Piano 


SRPORATION- 


ALFRED H. MORTON, President 


Concert Division 





MARKS LEVINE. Director, 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





711 FIFTH AVENUE 
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ROBERT MERRILL DEBUTS AT THE MET IN “LA TRAVIATA” 


lisa verv welcome addition to the Metre nines 


“Robert Merrill i a baritone with a beautitul vorce and a real concept 


canto.” Vew York Times, Dee. 17, 1945 





ROBERT MERRILL HERALDED AS ESCAMILLO 


: \lh \le rrill’s Voorce doe - tull Iustice to the LawMOUsS SOnL from thre MWoment of his enti 


other principals seemed to catch fire from. the rccal security and magnetic vigor of the 
( hbaritone’s perlormance with the result thet thie vhole loreadot sequence Was spirited 
ent over witl hang. No wonder there was such an ovation at the end.” 


PA] | mMuaryv &, LO4 


* 


ROBERT MERRILL SIGNED AS STAR OF THE RCA VICTOR SHOW 


t Merril oOimce woone of the great role isures of a Sunday atternoot 








* 


ROBERT MERRILL SELECTED 10 babe BEFORE CONGRESS 


Robert Merrill has been selected to sing the favorite hymns of the late President Roos 
elt at a Special Memorial Service which will be held in the [louse of Representatives 
re a yomt session of Congress, the President of the Lnited States, members of his 
binet and Justices of the Supreme Court on July 1, 1946 


Vew York Herald Tribune une 29, 19-46 





* 


MERRILL SELECTED BY TOSCANINI TO SING GERMONT OVER NBC 


Merrill displayed a vocal richness which can have had few peers in the lo history 


ng 


t| er (s,ermont ‘~ \ CT ) ork Si Dec mibper A 1046 





* 


Personal Management: GALE, INC., 48 West 48th Street, New York 19, N., Y. 


MARKS LEVINE. Director Concert Division 
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Association 


RCA Victor 


Program 


RCA Victor A 


Records 
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N SPITE OF BUZZ-BOMBS,:BENNO MOISEIWITSCH played more 

than 800 recitals and’ orchestral concerts in the British. Isles 
rolViaialeMisl-Mt-reelslom Akola Mh adele a -Muilelel-Mlalil ui -1ee] ol (melo) ol-telae lias 
on behalf of various war charities. This remarkable record—well 
over a thousand concert performances—-won for the world-famous 
Russian pianist, one of Great Britain's highest honors—The Order 
of Commander of the British Empire. Moiseiwitsch created a sensa- 
tion when he made his debut as a pianist in London in 1908. ‘Since 
then, he has toured Europe every year; North America ten times; 
Australia and New Zealand five times; South America twice. He 


MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division 


ONAL 





has also made three tours of the Far East, with extended stop-overs 
in Japan and China, India and Java. The performance of twenty 
different piano concertos during the course of a single season, is 
commonplace in the career of Moiseiwitsch. He has served as 
guest-soloist with nearly every great symphony orchestra in the 
world today, under nearly every eminent conductor. He is particu- 
larly proud of the concerts Arturo Toscanini invited him to give 
with the Palestine Symphony shortly before the outbreak of the 
War. Discriminating audiences all over America are eagerly await- 
ing his return.for the 1947-48 season. 


ALFRED H MORTON, President 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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HORTENSE 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
JANUARY 11, 1947 


ee ee gaa armen = 

P erformance throughout was an | 
Monath Recital arresting one. nonetheless. 

ae Still more impressive, however 

Pianist Plays Brahms and fone we ee razart a a For 

Mozart at Toun Hall tis listener hers was the ideal 

By Jerome D. Bohm npproach to this masters -muSh 

MONATH, pianist, recital in Not only ve hp flawlsss = matters 

: fc. ergs a he oe oa Linen 

ve meint"’; pe miner: an enchanting crispness and tonal 

Sonata, Dime seth. . « RBSEEES transparency all too seldom en- 


General | 
Jes audiences du clair de lune, Les Fees countered), put of the profoundest 


¢ 
sont d'exquises da 8 Debussy | . 
Nocturne, Op. 32. No. 2; 8 39. Chopin musical perceptiveness. The charm 


This writer, who has listened to with which she invested the varia- 
recital over & tions on Gluck’s “Unser dummer 
with her Poebel meint” was quite irresistible 
and, although the pacing of the 
opening pages of the Fantasy in jy 
the slow side, her 
ability to _¢ ture and communl- 
ere was some | cate the spirit essence of the 
her traversal of music was extraordinarily affect-' 
ing. ua ne was ner 
. Teveiation ry Sonata, 
in which the effervescent quality 
of | of the end movements and the in- 
*| trospective serenity of the slow! 
successiu in middle movement were suggested 
c’s more inti- | With full conviction. 
ds, most of the andante| Miss Monath succeeded in span 
movement and the; ning the stylisuc chasm betwees 
“Rueckblick” move- | Mozart and Debussy with thi 
rare poetic | utmost assurance, the slyly iron 
a\| humor of “General Lavine-ecce 
itric” being unerringly mirrd 
|and the mysterious atmospheres 
achieve & © in| ‘La terrasse des audiences du 
tensity in the c : ” jssulne forth with 
movement, her conce 1 shimmering tonal 
have gained in cogency; 


“played with vigor 


ro Tate contagious 
enthusiasm”. ., 


NEW . TIMES 
YORK TIME - Nov. 4, 1946 
- 4, ’ 


Friends of Music Series—Ne 


MARKS LEVINE. Director 


Concert Division 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 


am at SAS ml -ORPORATION- 


ALFRED H MORTON 





Pres 
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Revives an American Tradition in a 
Program of Classical and Modern Hits 
from Bach to Broadway... 


NATIONAL MALE QUARTET 


(Headline) “ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCE APPLAUDS QUARTET”’ 
"Four men with splendid voices and a fine concept of entertainment sang and smiled 
VERNON their way into the hearts of their audience. —TAMPA DAILY TIMES, Dec. 6, 1946 








SANDERS (Headline) “NATIONAL MALE QUARTET PLEASES LARGE AUDIENCE” 


"One of the most satisfying concerts ever presented here.’ 


Baritone 
—MIAMI DAILY NEWS, Dec. 4, 1946 
* 
BRUCE (Headline) ‘““‘THE BEST YET IS VERDICT ON MALE QUARTET” 
(Sub-Headline) "Singers Capture Interest of All Tastes" 
MacK AY "A concert so finished, so fine, no further commentary is necessary." 
a —PORTSMOUTH TIMES, Nov. 19, 1946 
° (Headline) ““MALE QUARTET THRILLS LARGE CROWD” 
ATTILIO The versatility of the group was displayed when the audience which had been smiling 


and laughing at a gay performance of ‘The Donkey Serenade’ was quickly hushed 


BAGGIORE with an impressive singing of ‘The Lord's Prayer.’ A thoroughly enjoyable evening of 


Tener musical entertainment. —ROME (GEORGIA) NEWS TRIBUNE, Nov. 24, 1946 

a (Headline) “MUSIC GROUP ACCLAIMS CONCERT” 
GIULIO "A notable achievement in assembling four perfectly matched voices. Their per- 
CARI formance gives an amazing effect, with superb musicianship and a friendly ‘let's all 
enjoy music together’ attitude. Applause all through the evening was overwhelming!" 
Tanee —ST. PETERSBURG TIMES, Dec. 1, 1946 





MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division 


AfSONAL 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ALFRED H. MORTON, President 
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| LEONARD 


Pennasrs0 


is THE NEWS AGAIN! 


“BRILLIANTLY GIFTED 
VIRTUOSO” 


OLIN DOWNES—NEW YORK TIMES 













AS SOLOIST WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYPMHONY, 
DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, CONDUCTING 


Pennario Presents Dazzling Exhibition. 


Pennario is so endowed with temperament, interpreta- 
tive imagination and the capacity to express it— 
above and beyond the flyingest ten fingers you ever 

_ saw—that he made the concert one of the most excit- 
{ 4 ing and convincing musical experiences in a long, long 
time. The audience called Pennario back repeatedly. 


Minneapolis Morning Tribune, Jan. 18, 1947. 


4,500 bewitched people will bear me out—Pennario is 
a whirlwind! = the Minneapolis Star, Jan. 18, 1947. 


A brilliant technician—intelligent and imaginative. 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, Jan. 18, 1947. 


AS SOLOIST WITH LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY, 
ALFRED WALLENSTEIN, CONDUCTING 
Leonard Pennario Achieves Triumph with 

Phitharnasie. 

The word genius was tossed about vigorously in de- 
scribing Leonard Pennario last night. The applause 
was deafening and cheers and bravos paid tribute 
to the entire rendition. 

Los Angeles Times, Jan. 31, 1947. 


Young Pianist Wins Ovation. 


Genuine Artistry! Pennario made one of the strong- 
est appeals for renown at Philharmonic Auditorium 
that has yet graced that ever-sought spotlight. Sent 
his boosters into conniptions of frenzied applause. 


Los Angeles Herald-Express, Jan. 31, 1947. 


When Leonard Pennario strode onto the stage of 


Town Hall last night to begin his piano recital, there An ebullient pianistic talent. . . the pianist has talent 
was something about the purposeful air of the young and imagination. He has technical facility to give 
man that boded well for the results of the concert. away. He has the equipment of a superior artist. 
Nor was a disappointment in store for the receptive New York Post, John Briggs. 


audience, for he exhibited a brilliant technic, sensitive 
phrasing and a relaxed kind of pianism that were more 
than sufficient to cope with the difficult program he Such a technique as he possesses few can claim. Re- 


nee soteoted. N. Y. Sun, Nov. 7, 1947. markable! N. Y. World Telegram, Nov. 7, 1947. 


Baldwin P 


—ORPORATION- 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ALFRED H. MORTON. President 
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Scores in recent Coast to Coast tour 
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© CONCERT ENSEMBLE 





e 9° 
“Their work was perfect 


MbBU 


Harp Duo 
Flute and Piano 
Cello and Piano 
Flute and Cello ) 
Two Harps—Flute—Cello det ast 
Harp and Piano 
Flute and Harp 
Cello and Harp 
Harp Solo 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


ALFRED H. MORTON, President 
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CLAUDIA 


MM 


“Has established herself as a soprano to be reckone 


with. Scored a triumph vocally and dramatically!” 
—PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, Jan. 9, 









“There is more than a suggestion of her 
famous father not only in the handsome 
molding of her face but also in the forth- 
rightness of her presentation. Her debut 
was the highlight of the season!”’ 
“A voice of operatic calibre, lovely in —PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN, Jan. 9, 1947 
texture, well-schooled and of that inex- 
plicable quality that tugs at the heart 
strings.”’ 
—Glenn Dillard Gunn, WASHINGTON TIMES HERALD, 

Jan. 8, 1947 






















A proud father, 
Ezio Pinza, con- 
gratulates his 
daughter after 
her sensational 
American debut, 
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Viamiati 
Viamidl 


—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
NOVEMBER 27, 1946 






















NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 






% ‘There was a big audience and much applause for E. Robert Schmitz! Mr. 


Schmitz treated masterfully the brilliantly declamatory piano part.” 
Olin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES, Dec. 6, 1946 





% “Brought fervid dynamism to the piano part.” : 
NEW YORK WORLD.-TELEGRAM, Dec. 6, 1946 ! 


% “E. Robert Schmitz did a blue-ribbon job!” | 
Virgil Thomson, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Dec. 6, 1946 j 


% “A musician with a questing, original mind. Illuminating musicianship of a high order. 
Technique was only a beginning for projecting the composer’s thought, and Mr. Schmitz did 
not permit technique to obtrude. He seemed to be letting the music speak for itself. It is no 
mean accomplishment for a musician to play so persuasively that the listener almost forgets the 
interpreter in concentration on the music itself. Plays distinctively and absorbingly. Mr. 


Schmitz invariably provides stimulating performances.”’ 
Howard Taubman, NEW YORK TIMES, Nov. 27, 1946 


% “People who like soulful piano playing were doubtless in ecstasies during the recital 
which was offered in Carnegie Hall by E. Robert Schmitz. Mr. Schmitz’ performance 


is on the spiritual side. He is clearly a sensitive interpreter. The music had grace 
elegance, sensitivity, subtlety and refinement.” NEW YORK POST, Noy. 27, 1946 


Baldwin Piano % “Mr. Schmitz is the pianists’ pianist. A master of French pianism.” 
Victor Red Seal Records NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Nov. 27, 1946 


MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division 
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APSONAL 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 


Concert Division 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


He is the kind of musician any branch of the 
art could be proud of. NV. Y. Herald Tribune 


Passages came through with such easy, sober 
melodiousness and such intelligent control as 
to bear out the enthusiasm that has attended 
Schuster appearances in New York and else- 
where with Toscanini Bruno Walter Mitro- 


poulos, Rodzinski and other major conductors. 
Chicago Daily News 


One of the notable musical occasions of the 
season. St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


(Headline) Cello Soloist Captures Symphony 
Applause. Mr. Schuster was the outstanding 
soloist during the present season. A superb 


musician and stylist. 
Rocky Mountain Neu Denver) 


Joseph Schuster has everything . .. great 
technical security .. . a wide variety of col- 
ors on his tonal palette ...a fine command 
of style ...a sense of drama... perfect in- 


tonation and an authoritative musicianship. 
Boston Herald 


Schuster's debut created a sensation here. He 
is one of the greatest artists we have ever 
listened to. La Nacion (Buenos Aires 


Schuster is one of the most extraordinary 
artists who has ever visited us. Since Pablo 
Casals and Emanuel Feuermann, Rio has not 


heard a cellist of such class. 
Brazil Herald (Rio de Janeiro) 


= 
1946-47 


SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR 
COAST-TO-COAST TOUR OF JU. S. 





MARCH 1947-JUNE 1947 
RETURN TOUR SOUTH AMERICA 


SEPTEMBER 1947 - DECEMBER 1947 
EUROPEAN TOUR 








B.B.C. London Oct. 
Douglas (isle of Man) “ 
Liverpool 

B.B.C. London 
Gothenburg, Sweden 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


“ 
“ 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


DURING 1947 


RETURNING 
TO U. S. 
JANUARY 1948 


Steinway Piano 


ALFRED H MORTON. President 
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ith Toscanini in Berltoz’s “‘Romeo and Juliet” February 9, 1947 
"Sang with admirable musicianship, vocal color and dramatic feeling.” 


"Lovely texture of her voice blended beautifully." "Sang with vocal beauty and textual expressiveness." 


MILES KASTENDIECK. N. Y URNAL AMERICAN ROBERT SIMON, NEW YORKER 


"Used her lovely voice with notable inte'ligence." "Offered some of the best artistry of her career.” 
RVIN KO| i} N SUN YUIS BIANC Li! N. Y. WORI TELEGRAM 


"Vocal richness and fervor.” 


is under the 
management of 
N.C.A.C. 


Miss Swarthout "Sang b 


eautifully. 


~ YI 


February, 1947 
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rable! He can si best in any category "Glory and beau of song. His voice challenges ever 

s voice remains one in its smoothness, fibre of feeling. Song like his is surely the highest expres: 
range and command of true He con- sion of the human soul. \t leaves the listener marvelling- 

to sing languages 45 if the words were meant to be TORONTO TELES 


tood. He is both artist and nny ORK TIMES “He is not only the finest singer, but the finest interpre- 


tative vocal artist before the public today- 
: «HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN-NEWS 
famous Baritone Cheered by 100 Thousand” (Headline) 


Thomas can glorify the simplest music: He makes "An extraordinary recital. A huge audience rewarded 


a genuine ™ sical experience- nee Thomas with tumultuous applause, whistles and 
ra CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE ravos. —BOSTON POST 
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As Soloist with 
St. Louis Symphony 


"Torres Brilliant with 
St. Louis Symphony” 
(Headline) 


"She can play up and 
down the register from 
golden whispers of 
ethereal beauty to the 
rich velvet tones of a 
mezzo. She knows how 
to sing. And she knows 
the importance of clear 
diction in song. But she 
has something else; a 
Spanish heritage in per- 
ceptions of the drama of 
SONg.' —ST. LOUIS GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT, Nov. 16, 1946 
"Color... brilliance... 
expansive emotion!" 


—ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES, 
Nov. 16, 1946 


"Carmen Torres 


has a voice of re- 


As Soloist with Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
"Carmen Torres Delights House" (Headline) 
"Bewitching soprano puts Latin fire into program. A triumph 
a wide range.” of soprano vocalism. Every note a pearl of detached beauty.” 


MONTREAL HERALD, VICTOR RECORDS —TORONTO EVENING TELEGRAM, Feb. 21, 1947 
uly o, 


markable beauty 
and purity with 
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Enzo Grimaldi 
in “La Gioconda"’ 
Duke of Mantua 


in "Rigoletto" 
Dimitri 
in "Boris Godunoff” 


Alfredo 
in "La Traviata” Personal Representative: THEA DISPEKER 
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“A Voice of 


Exceptional Color 


and Quality, 


—Olin Downes, 


NEW YORK TIMES, May 9, 1946 


As Amneris in "Aida" with the 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


"A truly magnificent voice, tull of richness 
and plangence." —Irving Kolodin, 
NEW YORK SUN, Dec. 5, 1946 


“A voice of rare beauty and power. An 
Amneris such as we have heard from the 


Metropolitan best." —Robert Bagor, 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, Dec. 5, 1946 


As Martha in "Faust"—(debut) 


"Hers is a warm, rich voice, admirably 
trained. She sang with intelligence and 
brought a good sense of humor to the 
histrionism of the part.” Neo! Sireve, 

NEW YORK TIMES, Nov. 17, 1946 


As Azucena in "Il Trovatore" 


"The best performance of the evening. Her 
vocal technique is estimable, and her clear 
and precise intonation is particularly to 
be commended, as well as her ability to 
achieve a considerable variety of contrast 
in dynamics." 

—JERSEY JOURNAL, March 28, 1946 


As Marcellina in "Figaro" 


"A voice of uncommon capacities." 
—Olin Downes, 
NEW YORK TIMES, Jan, 25, 1947 


New York 

Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
"Delivered the arias with something like 
perfection. Magnificent singing." 


—Robert Bagar, 
NEW- YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, July 8, 1946 
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soprano 
guitarist 





© “An accomplished musician of excellent taste and emotional intel- 
ligence, she gave a performance that was very interesting not only by 
reason of the interpretations, but the richly varied material of the 
program. Mme. Coelho always conveyed her interpretative idea with 
style, form and a persuasive eloquence.” 

Olin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES, Feb. 23, 1946 
® "Olga Coelho's Songs Charm Town Hall" (Headline) 
® “Miss Coelho is a singer of distinction, and boasts a personality that 


is delicious, delightful and de-lovely.” 
~NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, Feb, 23, 1946 
® Her style of singing is delightful. An engaging personality and in- 


dividuality.” NEW YORK POST, Feb. 23, 1946 
©e “A soprano-guitarist of incomparable beauty and rare gifts of 
expression.” BOSTON GLOBE AND MAIL 


@ “She has an ingratiating person- 
ality, and her informal friendliness 
established an immediate rapport 
with her listeners. Her explanation 
of the songs broke down the barrier 
of language and made the text in- 
telligible.” WASHINGTON POST 
“Miss Coelho is clearly a magnifi- 
cent artist. Her singing has the 
sensitivity, clarity and knowledge 
of style that one associates with 

Z ° ° ° great singers ...and she plays her 
Management: National Concert & Artists Corporation ee ecanicniacsic an tse 

Alfred H. Morton, Pres. with equal skill and individuality.” 
Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division Alived Freakeustein, 

Hargail Records Photo. Yvonne Le Roua SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 

















SEPTEMBER 1947 


% ‘To the world of vocalism, Mr. Jess Walters was the news of the evening. % ‘We have not had many 
He has a fine baritone voice, completely well trained and well placed. such voices among either 
There is no reason visible or audible why he should not attain the highest our American or import- 
honors in his profession.” —Virgil Thomson, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE ed baritones in years.”’ 


—NEW YORK SUN 


% ‘Some of the finest baritone singing | have heard.” 
—Robert Bagar, NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
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Leading Baritone 


0B = WEED 


“Few singers of the day have attained greater degree of popularity 
than has Weede. He is always a sure draw whether he appears in 


opera or in recital. . His magnificent vocal equipment, his surety 
and clear diction ee ‘endeared him to musical patrons everywhere. 
Weede reached greatest vocal heights—The audience sat enthralled 
and captivated throughout!” CINCINNATI INQUIRER, Jo”: 9, 1947 
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The How and 


(Contimued from page 29) 


cluding rental of the hall, programs, 
newspaper advertising, photos for 
the papers, management fee, pos- 
ters, box office fee, bill posting, ad- 
vance programs, house programs 
and other necessary items will cost 
you for Carnegie approximately 
$1,400, Town Hall, $900, Times 
Hall, $600, and Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, $400. Seating capaci- 
ties for these auditoriums are as 
follows: Carnegie, 2,752, Town 
Hall, 1,498, Times Hall, 507, and 
Carnegie Chamber 325. 

Few young artists can expect to 
get back at the box office the money 
they have invested in a concert. If 
you are unknown in New York and 
have no extended list of friends and 
acquaintances who will pay to hear 
you perform, the chances are that 
you will realize little or nothing in 
financial return on your invest- 
ment. The responsible manage- 
ments strongly oppose giving com- 
plimentary tickets to anyone but the 
reviewing press. They will, how- 
ever, issue “student coupons” which 
entitle the bearer to tickets at re- 
dueed rates. 


Which Hall? 


As for choice of halls, Carnegie 
certainly is not to be recommended 
for the normal debut, yet on rare 
occasions a first appearance there 
has yielded phenomenal results 
with an outstanding talent. Town 
Hall is the accepted auditorium for 
the artist who has never appeared 
in New York before but who has 
arrived at the point of putting his 
hat in the ring for a concert career. 
Times Hall, however, is being in- 
creasingly advocated by some man- 
agers as the near-ideal for the debut 
recital. Only a third as large as 
Town Hall, it is much easier to fill, 
is centrally located and has a pleas- 
ant atmosphere. Carnegie Chamber, 
up three flights, is still acceptable 
and less expensive. 

The sine qua non, however, re- 
mains the critical press. What are 
your chances of geting “covered”— 
to use the trade sobriquet—in the 
various halls? 

You will find so-called seers who 
think they can predict with ac- 
curacy how much space a concert 
will be given—or whether it will 
be attended at all. The truth is 
that nobody can predict what will 
happen. No critic on a New York 
metropolitan daily is obligated to go 
anywhere. Contrary to popular 
conception, managing editors do not 
dictate to critics—at least in New 
York. 

Certain broad policies in line 
with newspaper tradition would be 
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Why of a New York Recital 


expected of a music editor by his 
boss, however, and rightly so. The 
news value of a musical event de- 
termines in part the attention paid 
to it. 

If there is a choice of recitals to 
be covered, the typical editor would 
generally expect those to be in- 
cluded which interest the largest 
number of readers. If Kreisler is 
giving a recital in Carnegie Hall 
and a young person whom few have 
heard of is appearing simultane- 
ously at Town Hall, the editor nat- 
urally would not want Kreisler 
ignored. Most newspapers, how- 
ever, employ enough staff to cope 
with at least two or three events 
during an evening. 

No absolute statements concern- 
ing however, can be 


coverage, 





made—even granting the yardstick 
of “news value”. A great deal de- 
pends on the individual tempera- 
ment of the critic. No concert can 
be guaranteed attention. The best 
a manager can do is to give advice 
based on practice in the past. Car- 
negie and Town Hall recitals are 
most frequently attended and re- 
viewed by the Times, Tribune, Sun, 
Telegram, Post, Journal American 
and PM. Where two. evening 
events are scheduled, as almost in- 
variably takes place during the 
“season” from October through 
April, the lone wolf (apologies to 
my colleagues) may divide his time 
between the two events. 


Chance of Coverage 


A glance at the size of the various 
staffs employed on the nine daily 
newspapers in New York gives 
added clarity to the situation. The 
New York Times has on its staff 
four music critics plus a dance 
critic; the New York Herald- 
Tribune employs the same number. 
The New York World-Telegram, 
the Post and the Sun each employ 
two full time music critics, but no 
special dance critic. The /Journal- 
American and PM employ one full 
time music critic and no dance 
critic. The Mirror and the Daily 
News have no regular music critics. 

It is easy to see that the question 
of choice of coverage confronts 
every paper except the Times and 
the Tribune with their large staffs. 
With the Metropolitan Opera; with 
the New York City Opera, the City 
Symphony, the ballet and other 
musical events taking place at he 





City Center of Music and Drama; 
with miscellaneous musical affairs 
of importance occurring in such 
widely varying spots as Madison 
Square Garden and the Museum of 
Modern Art, the editor is con- 
tronted with a plethora of activity 
and an inadequate staff. 

As many as six events can take 
place in a single evening in the con- 
cert area of Manhattan; as many as 
a dozen over a week-end. A choice 
must be made and each editor arrives 
at a decision according to his own 
individual conception of the relative 
importance of factors involved. 

One paper’s editor may decide 
that the smaller concert halls, 
Times and Carnegie Chamber, to be 
specific, should be ignored because 
the limited staff and news spgce 
make it impossible to give them 
consistent notice. Another -editor 
may pick and choose—he may go 
to Times Hall when an unusual 
event occurs there and ignore Car- 
negie Hall on the same night. Cer- 
tain editors may select an evening 
of distinguished or unusual music- 
making in preference to a rah-rah 
event of greater audience appeal. 

Examining the past season’s re- 
citals prompts a few comments 
which may help to guide the young 
artist in the choice of hall and the 
most favorable date for the concert. 
Press Attendance 
Monday through Thurs- 
April, the 


From 
day, October through 
chances would vary little as to 
whether or not a Carnegie or 
Town Hall event would be attended 
by critics from each of the nine 
metropolitan dailies. The Times 
and Herald Tribune, in addition 
generally cover recitals of serious 
music in Times and Carnegie 
Chamber Music Halls; some of the 
other papers do likewise when the 
event is of unusual interest; some 
papers ignore smaller halls en- 
entirely. 

Friday night usually receives its 
share of attention in the two bigger 
halls. The size of the Saturday 
paper being usually restricted, the 
music coverage may be correspond- 
ingly limited. 

As for a Saturday recital, the 
chances are slim that it will receive 
any attention in the afternoon 
papers. They do not publish on 
Sunday. By Monday what has ap- 
peared in the Times and Tribune 
more than 24 hours earlier, is old 
news and doesn’t merit much atten- 
tion in the afternoon press. The 
Sunday recital schedule, further- 
more, is more than enough to fill 
the space allotted to the Monday 
music column. 

It is well for the tyro making his 
debut to understand that if only a 
news notice appears in print after 
his recital instead of a critical re- 
view, it does not necessarily mean 
that the critic was not present. The 
critic in this case may be operating 
on the principle that a_ recital 
thoroughly below the accepted pro- 
fessional standard does not merit 
critical attention. Naturally it is 
difficult for the person who gave 
the recital to understand this, be- 
lieving as he does in his own ability. 

“IT want another date immedi- 
ately,” is the frequent reaction to 
the mere news notice, the musician 
being sure that for some obscure 














reason the critic wasn’t able to get 
to his concert. On other occasions, 
the musician gives the manager a 
tirade of invective because “he or 
she didn’t get the critics there.” 
“T wish no matter how bad the 
person is, every critic would speak 


his mind and not print a news 
item,” is one executive’s reaction. 
“Because either we die by fire after 
telling the person the truth or we 
sink him in to a chasm of depres- 
sion. No matter which way it is, 
he doesn’t believe what we say. 
If it were in print he might.” 

One perplexing problem which 
confronts the first recitalist is the 
question of publicity. He may feel 
that the possibility of getting his 
picture on the music page or a fea- 
ture story about himself in one of 
the leading dailies, is well worth the 
money paid to a “public relations” 
expert. 

That publicity has its value can- 
not be denied. “A picture in the 
paper means at least 50 seats sold at 
the box office,” is one manager’s 
observation. Obviously the artist 
himself cannot make the necessary 
contacts and the recital manager 
who sends many pictures of dif- 
ferent musicians each week to the 
papers cannot plug any single ar- 
tist over others. 


Debut Publicity 


Seen from the point of view of 
the newspaper critic, publicity has 
more value after the debut than be- 
fore. Naturally the background and 
experience of the unknown artist 
should be called to the attention of 
each critical staff and if the editor 
wishes to print a picture so much 
the better. But high pressure and 
over-selling of an unknown quantity 
is not the most felicitous introduc- 
tion into the sophisticated music 
world. The benefits of “being dis- 
covered” were eminently demon- 
strated recently in the case of Jonas, 
and several years ago with Kirsten 
Flagstad. 

Because of the big boom in the 
concert business, getting any kind 
of a date in Carnegie or Town 
Hall these days is almost as bad as 
attempting to beg, borrow or steal 
an apartment. 

After a 3 o'clock concert in 
Town or Carnegie, if you see the 
ushers scurrying to pick up pro- 
grams or shooing you out by a har- 
rassed look, don’t feel they are in- 
hospitable. Pressed for time until 
the minutes count for almost as 
much as they do on a radio broad- 
cast, the monitors are eagerly try- 
ing to rid themselves of one batch 
(Continued on page 296) 
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day Charles Minch started for 

America once before — started, 
went a considerable part of the 
way, but never got there! Probably 
no more, than a handful of people 
know it. Yet the modest, well- 
graced, electrifying conductor of 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, 
who has swept American audiences 
off their feet every time he has ap- 
peared, tried early in the war to 
reach these shores and failed. 


Possibly, in the end, it was for 
the best that a barrier of red tape 
blocked his path and prevented him 
from making his way to St. Louis, 
whither he was bound. For the ob- 
structive technicalities of war time 
forced him back to France, there to 
achieve a great patriotic and hu- 
manitarian mission and to grow 
prodigiously in artistic stature. 


What happened was that Mr. 
Minch came no further than the 
Azores. There, for some passport 
error or something equally trifling, 
the authorities declined to let him 
proceed. So he had no choice but to 
turn back and resume his duties at 
the Conservatoire concerts in Paris. 
Had he entertained any doubts as 
to the wisdom of the move they 
were quickly resolved when it was 
made clear to him that the Nazis 
would undoubtedly appoint a Ger- 
man to his post unless he held on 
to it. 


And hold on he did! Through 
the bitterest years of the Occupa- 
tion he continued to lead his fine 
orchestra in the lovely little old hall 
on the Rue Bergére. He endeav- 
ored to help his French countrymen 
bear their burden by offering them 
the solace of fine music nobly per- 
formed. He gave them the classics, 
but weighted his programs with 
great quantities of French music. 
He could, had he wanted, have con- 
ducted at the Opéra—old Rouché, 
the director, asked him to do so. 
But he had no stomach for working 
with rabid collaborationists (begin- 
ning with the dancer, Serge Lifar), 
and he unconditionally refused. At 
the Conservatoire, however, he lab- 
ored through thick and thin. 


When after the war it became 
more or less feasible to travel 
again Mr. Miinch embarked on a 
number of guest engagements. He 
conducted in Prague, in Vienna, in 
Salzburg. He led a notable series 
of concerts in Palestine. For that 
couritry and its orchestra he har- 
bors a particular affection and be- 
fore very long will be there again. 
At the moment, in fact, his wander- 
ings promise to develop into an 
Odyssey stretching to world-wide 
distances. He is enchanted with 
what he has thus far experienced 
of America, is filled with admira- 
tion for the American orchestras he 
has heard and conducted and deeply 
moved by the response of American 
audiences. 

At the conclusion of his guest en- 
gagement with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony he set out for 
Montreal, then journeyed to Los 
Angeles by way of Chicago. From 
California he planned to return to 
Paris for a short breathing spell. 
Another series of concerts in Pales- 


J sy Chases as it sounds to- 
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Charles Miinch: Odysseus in America 


Red Tape Blocked His Initial Attempt to 
Come to America—Conducted Throughout 
War in Paris and Now, in the United States, 
Is Enchanted by Americans and Admires 


Our Orchestras 


tine stands conspicuous on his 
schedule and, if political conditions 
permit, he proposes to take tl ~ Pal- 
estine Symphony on tour for a ser- 
ies of concerts in Egypt, which has 
no orchestra of its own. As these 
lines are written the details of his 
American visit next season are not 
fully worked out. Australia is an- 
other continent which fascinates 
him. 

This,” however, is anticipating! 
Meanwhile, next June Mr. Minch 
has a particularly agreeable assign- 
ment in prospect—an eight day 
Bach Festival in his native city 
of Strasburg. 

At this point we may pause for 
a backward glance at the conduct- 
or’s career. Mr. Miinch was born 
in Strasburg, like his father and a 
long line of his paternal ancestors. 
His mother was a Parisian and 
an accomplished pianist. Father 
Miinch, an important musical per- 
sonage in Alsace, was the con- 
ductor of the St. Guillaume Choir, 
famous among other things for its 
Bach festivals, consisting exclusive- 
ly of Bach cantatas. The organist 
at St. William’s Church was none 
less than Albert Schweitzer, author 
of the great work on Bach. 


Schweitzer married into the 
Miinch family and is, consequently, 
a relation of Charles Miinch as 
well as a devoted friend. At this 
week-long Bach festival next June 
he will be heard in a number of 
organ recitals. Another soloist will 
be Georges Enesco, who is to play 
Bach’s violin sonatas. Mr. Miinch’s 
chief contribution will be a per- 
formance of the Art of Fugue in 
an orchestral setting made long ago 
by his father. This version was 
scored for the standard orchestra 
of Professor Miinch’s day, but ex- 
cludes clarinets. 


Charles Miinch’s musical studies 
were pursued in large part at the 
Strasburg Conservatory. Hans 
Pfitzner was his chief teacher in 
theory, counterpoint, composition 
and conducting. Before young 
Miinch became a conductor, how- 
ever, he was a prominent violinist. 
He had studied the instrument un- 
der Lucien Capet, in Paris, and 
appeared frequently in recital and 
as concert soloist. For four years 
he was a number of the Gewand- 
haus Orchestra in Leipzig and 
played under conductors like Furt- 
waengler, Bruno Walter and Fritz 
Busch. He might have remained 
longer with the celebrated Leipzig 
organization had he not been asked 
to acquire German citizenship. Just 
as his father had once left Alsace 
when that province became Ger- 
man, so did his son move to France 
to avoid an undesired citizenship. 

From about 1930 on Mr. Minch 
became guest leader of various Par- 
isian orchestras. He conducted the 
Orchestre Lamoureux and the So- 









Charles Miinch, who 
recently completed 
his initial engage- 
ment as guest con- 
ductor with the New 
York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 







ciété Philharmonique. In 1938 he 
was chosen to succeed Philippe 
Gaubert as conductor of the Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire. 
That post he has adorned ever 
since. He has never conducted 
opera though, as just noted, Jac- 
ques Rouché wished to secure him 
in that capacity. 

That simplicity of manner which 
marks Mr. Miinch on the concert 
platform characterizes his person- 
ality off the stage quite as much 
as before an audience. Indeed, it is 
hard to recall an outstanding artist 
more completely sympathetic, more 
utterly free from affection or pose. 
One obtains from every word he 
speaks a curiously moving sense 
of whole-hearted, unspoiled sinceri- 
ty. When asked whom he consid- 
ered the most striking composer of 
the time in Europe he unhesitating- 
ly answered: Honegger. 

That Swiss-French composer’s 


















Blackstone 


symphonies he admires so unbound- 
edly that he scarcely finds words 
eloquent enough to describe them. 
With not a little pride he alluded 
to a concert of works by modern 
Palestinian composers he had con- 
ducted in France. In Boston he 
had heard for the first time Strauss’ 
new Metamorphoses. “It is in cer- 
tain respects the most affecting 
thing he has done; I do not hesitate 
to confess that it moved me to 
tears. It.seemed unbelievable that, 
aside from the wonderful mood 
created anyone could obtain such 


.a@ quantity or a quality of sound 


from an orchestra with a score 
written for only 23 instrumentalists. 
‘Tell me, how many men are in 
your orchestra playing this?’ I said 
to Koussevitzky after listening in 
astonishment to a rehearsal. When 
he told me how few I could scarcely 
believe my ears. Such mastery is 
almost past belief” ! 
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New Vice-President 
For Columbia 


Robert Ferguson, with Com- 
munity Concerts Since 1929, 
Named to Columbia Post 


Robert Ferguson, vice-president of 
Community Concert Service, has been 
elected a vice-president of Columbia 
Concerts, Inc., of which Community 
Concert Service is a division. , Mr. 
Ferguson has been associated with 
Community since 1929. 

Born in Clearfield, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Ferguson showed musical talent 
from the time he was a small boy 
and sang in the church choir. During 


* his high school days he studied music 


and voice with Cornelia Reeve and 
played cornet in the band. During 
1922-23 while attending the Univer- 
sity of Florida Business School, he 
participated as soloist on the opening 
program of the first Florida radio 
station, WJAX.in Jacksonville. 


The next two years he continued 
his vocal studies in Boston under 
Edward Gorham, and during 1926 and 
1927 he returned to the University of 
Florida to complete his business train- 
ing, applying it simultaneously by 
managing the first University of 
Florida glee club. 

Mr. Ferguson entered the profes- 
sional managerial field in 1927 in 
Florida and joined Community Con- 
cert Service in 1929. One year later 


he became eastern manager, a post he 
held until 1943 when he was elected 
vice-president of the Community Con- 
cert Division. 

The officers of Columbia Concerts 
are now as follows: Arthur Judson, 
president; F. C. Coppicus, executive 
vice - president; Lawrence Evans, 
Frederick Schang, Jr., Ward French, 
Andre Mertens, Arthur Wisner, Kurt 
Weinhold and Robert Ferguson, vice- 
presidents; Horace J. Parmelee, 
secretary; Ruth M. O’Neill, trea- 
surer; and Ralph F. Colin, general 
counsel, 





International Competition 
To Be Repeated 


In view of the success of the second 
international competition of musicians 
in Geneva, at which 354 candidates of 
33 different countries participated, the 
organizing committee has decided to 
carry out another international com- 
petition in 1947, which will take place 
from Sept. 22 to Oct. 5. It will com- 
prise the following categories: sing- 
ing, piano, violin, clarinet and trumpet. 
Artists, between the ages of 15 and 
30, from all countries are eligible to 
compete and prizes amounting to 
10,500 Swiss francs will be awarded. 
Inquiries may be addressed to The 
Secretariat of the International Com- 
‘petition for Musical Performers, Con- 
servatory of Music, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 
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“A crowd that filled every seat gave the 
Apollo Choir one of the greatest ovations 
in local Civic Music Association history.””— 
SUN-COMMERCIAL, VINCENNES, INDIANA 


“Last night the Apollo Choir brought its lis- 
teners as close to St. Peter‘s portals as 
earthy beings have the right to expect to 
ascend.” — NEWS TRIBUNE, DULUTH, MIN- 
NESOTA 


Address Inquiries t 


RAD BOYS CHOIR 


LEMAN COOPER, Director 


“The tone quality, phrasing, and classic 
purity compelled greatest admiration. Both 
difector and singers showed unobtrusive 
mastery of their art.” — TIMES, MANITO.- 
woe, WISCONSIN 


“the capacity audience asked for and re- 
ceived no fewer than nine encores, a rec- 
ord number for a Dubuque Civic Music As-." 
sociation concert.” — HERALD, DUBUQUE, 
IOWA 


“Apollo Choir delights 3600 eager Notre 
Dame listeners . . . singing likened to music 
of angels . . . superb soloists and director 
receive ovation.”—TRIBUNE, SOUTH BEND, 
INDIANA 


APOLLO CHOIR SCHOOL, 6957 Laxesuore Drive, DALLAS 14, TEXAS 
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A. F. Sozio 
Rae Robertson makes a hobby of collecting antique 
jewelry for his wife, Ethel Bartlett Ellabelle Davis displays several primitive African 
instruments from her collection 


Time ‘will tell: Alec Templeton listens to the chimes of one 
of his many fine clocks 


Louis Kaufman shows his wife, Annette, an 
almeca jade figurine, a lucky piece of pre- 
Columbian sculpture 


Ben Greenhaus Margit Bokor's hobby is to gather a memento of 


: ; ‘ ical motif jewelry f ity she visits f 
Josef Fuchs is an admirer of rare prints ee ee > Oh pser) wt ao 


‘ Curiosity Shop: Susan Reed browses among curios and old musical instruments in a 
Harp corner: Mildred Dilling with several instruments from her collection Dickensian setting 
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Ben Greenhaus 
Pierre Luboshutz shows his wife, Genia Nenenoff, an addition 
to his collection of cigarette holders 


As one Rodolfo to another: Eugene Conley with Rose Bampton cherishes her penguins, large 
his tiny mascot presented to him by fans and and small 
which he carried with him to Paris, where he is to 

sing the role at the Opéra 


Frances Greer with three pet toys: a doll in Czech costume, named 
Marie for the heroine of The Bartered Bride; Lambie, a black Barry 
caracul, and Scotti, named after the noted baritone Guiomar Novaes and her husband Octavio Pinto in the midst of the 
Edwin A. Fleisher Music Collection in Philadelphia Public Library 


Odds and Ends — 

and from them Jean 

Watson makes 
charming hats 


Hollace Shaw dem- 
onstrates part of her 
collection of china 
before a battery of 
television cameras 


Twin Falls Times-News | Spot Photo 
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Brahms Semi-centenary Recalls Forgotten Chapter 


ITH the semi-centenary of Brahms’ 

death approaching it may be of more than 
casual interest to consider the composer im the 
rather unfamiliar aspect of a teacher. Brahms, 
indeed, was not a teacher in the sense of mas- 
ters like Bach, Mozart, Chopin or Liszt, as a 
forgotten article by a forgotten composer helps 
to make clear. This essay, contributed in 1903 
to the German periodical Die Musik by a cer- 


Dd 


(Continued from page 3) 

“What a pity for the pretty little poem”. The 
part songs for women’s voices fared no better. 
They were returned with the distressing assur- 
ance that “such things are very hard to write”’. 
The trio came .in for a closer inspection. 
Brahms read back and forth through the first 
movement, pitilessly demonstrating its absolute 
want of sense and logic. Poor Jenner’s hopes 
were rapidly turning to Dead Sea fruit. With 
mounting horror he realized that everything 
was disintegrating under Brahms’ unmerciful 
criticism. It was as if he had laboriously built 
a house and then seen it topple over. What hy 
had elaborated was only the bald scheme of the 
sonata form without the slightest trace of its 
essential necessities. He had forced his ideas 
into a structural mold without permitting the 
form to develop out of the nature of those ideas. 
To make matters worse, Brahms ignored almost 
completely the very passages of which the com- 
poser had been particularly proud. Or, if he 
did momentarily notice one or two such pages, 
it was only to condemn their “sleepy and lazy 
basses”, and to scourge those weak, illogical 
harmonies which “stuck in the mud’. Then, 
with one or two pen strokes he altered or modi- 
fied them in a fashion that suddenly brought 
them to life. 

It took only a few minutes for Jenner to con- 
clude that he had missed his vocation, that in 
composition he would never, assuredly, be more 
than a desperate amateur. The adagio, into 
which the composer imagined up to that mo- 
ment he had put his best, became in the twin- 
kling of an eye the sorry image of an ugly 
duckling. Brahms sensed the bitter disappoint- 
ment his comments had caused. But he was not 
there to dispense encouragement, let alone flat- 
tery. Jenner had to make the best he could of 
the assurance: “Such a long adagio is the hard- 
est thing one can attempt”. Over the scherzo, 
praised in Kiel for its “originality”, Brahms 
wasted no words. All he said was: “You prom- 
ise me, don’t you, never to write a thing like 
this again?” Strangely enough, Brahms grew 
kinder in a rondo finale; and Jenner was almost 
startled when he heard: “You see, this is a 
rather good sign”. Only the “good sign” was 
a passage which had been written quite effort- 
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tain Professor Gustav Jenner (who was musi- 
cal director at the University of Marburg and 
who died in 1920), gives an account of his ex- 
periences as a pupil of Brahms in the late 
‘Eighties. Jenner had the distinction of being, 
perhaps, the only pupil in composition Brahms 
ever taught. The writer of the present article 
came across the story not long ago m a lary: 
pile of ageing magazines which lay in a Mai 
seille storehouse throughout the late war. 


Heenneee cenecenennene 


lessly and to which the composer attached no 
importance at all. 

After finally clearing up the wreckage of the 
trio Jenner placed the songs on the operating 
table. The most ambitious ones were for the 
most part glanced through, then thrown aside 
without a syllable. The shorter, less pretentious 
ones endured Brahms’ scrutiny a trifle better. 
Of a certain lyric he actually said: “Anybody 
who sees this one is unlikely to forget it”; of 
another: “This could have been a good song”. 

It speaks well for Jenner’s character that, 
despite the discouragement of this first encoun- 
ter, he appreciated the justice of Brahms’ criti- 
cisms and quickly perceived the gaps in his 
basic musical training. Before leaving Leipzig 
he knew what up to that moment he had not 
known and courageously resolved to acquire a 
schooling along the lines that Brahms’ cruel 
opinions had indicated he lacked. He had come 
to the master for advice, not to present himself 





Brahms in his late thirties 
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(Left) Brahms’ sleeping room and music room at his 
home in the Karlsgasse, Vienna. (Above) His sitting 
room at Ischl, where he spent many summers 


as a pupil. Now, however, he became filled 
with the desire to study with Brahms. He ap- 
preciated that this hope would probably be vain, 
since the composer was occupied with creative 
projects and had no ambitions to teach. All 
the same, Jenner was struck in the course of 
that tateful morning with something Brahms 
had several times repeated: “Ja, ich konnte 
Ihnen vielleicht niitzen” (“Yes, I could perhaps 
be of help to you”). At first he had not quite 
grasped the master’s meaning, and boldly asked 
just what he was to understand by the remark. 
For all answer Brahms asked to know exactly 
what and how his visitor had been taught. 
Then he declared: “You see, you have learned 
nothing properly and systematically. Every- 
thing you tell me about your studies in har 
mony, your attempts at composition, instrumen- 
tation and such I consider absolutely worthless ! 
How old are you, anyway ?” 


Too Old to Begin? 


When Jenner said he was almost 23 Brahms 
made no effort to conceal his fear that it might 
be too late to acquire the training he needed. 
Nevertheless he gave him this counsel: “First 
of all, look for somebody to teach you strict 
counterpoint. You can find the best teachers 
among old village cantors; it does not have to 
be a celebrity. But it is absolutely imperative 
at present for you to look out upon the world 
through glasses like these. You will have 
enough to do for some years to come. Mean- 
while, keep writing to me”. 

Back home, Jenner lost no time in addressing 
a letter to Brahms. In Hamburg, on his return 
trip from Leipzig, he had heard his women’s 
choruses sung with real success at a concert. 
But now the applause rang hollow to him and 
he discounted it. In Hamburg, too, he made 
the acquaintance of Tchaikovsky, who examined 
some of the selfsame works he had submitted to 
Brahms and judged them quite differently, com- 
mending their mood, their poetry, their color, 
but passing over those features upon which 
Brahms had been so destructively specific. Yet 
somehow the reproaches of the latter seemed to 
exercise a more tonic and salutary effect on the 
young man’s spirit than Tchaikovsky’s flatter- 
ing unction. And before long he received word 
from Brahms: 

“..Ican really give you no better advice 
than to come to Vienna and to study with Euse- 
bius Mandyczewski. He is a young and very 
thorough man who should be in every respect 
sympathetic to you. For whatever you might 
wish from me I stand completely at your ser- 
vice. I wish you could come here soon, so as to 
work for the rest of the winter... .” 

With the help of friends Jenner managed to 
defray the expenses of the journey to the Aus- 

(Continued on page 357) 
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‘‘SHE HAS ALL !IT TAKES TO BE TRULY GREAT’’ —Marjorie Fisher, San Francisco News 








REGINA 


RESNIK 


| DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSN. SAN FRANCISCO OPERA ASSN. 
REGINA RESNIK AND SET SVANHOLM ARE ALSO AVAILABLE FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF JOINT RECITALS 
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“MR. SVANHOLM FULFILLED THESE REQUIREMENTS TO AN EXTRAORDINARY DEGREE AND IN MANY 
RESPECTS IN A FASHION UNPARALLELED IN THIS WRITER’S EXPERIENCE... .” 


SET 
SVANHOLM 











DRAMATIC TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSN. SAN FRANCISCO OPERA CHICAGO OPERA 
TEATRO COLON, BUENOS AIRES TEATRO MUNICIPAL, RIO DE JANEIRO 
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EUNICE ALBERTS 


CONTRALTO 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC FESTIVAL 1946, UNDER 
DR. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 





WILHELMINA CARR 


COLORATURA 


MID-WESTERN CONCERT TOUR FALL 1947 
(AUSPICES LUCIUS PRYOR) 








ANITA JORDAN 


SOPRANO 


MID-WESTERN CONCERT TOUR FALL 1947 
(AUSPICES LUCIUS PRYOR) 











FRANCES PAIGE 


SOPRANO 
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Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
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In last night's Lucia 
some of the better 
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ward. 
N. Y. Sun, December 26 


Hayward has talent 
for drama. His voice 
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New Yorke 


CITIES SERVICE 

SERENADE TO AMERICA 
NBC CONCERT HOUR 
TREASURY HOUR OF SONG 


Concert Management 


WILLIAM L. STEIN 


CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR 


Personal ‘Representative GALE, Inc. 48 W. 48th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Evervy SACHS 


CONTRALTO 
CHICAGO OPERA CO. MUSIC FESTIVAL, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Ne, 


LESLIE CHABAY JOHN HERRICK 





TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSN.—SAN FRANCISCO OPERA ASSN. LYRIC BARITONE 
NEW ORLEANS OPERA CO.—PITTSBURGH OPERA SOCIETY 
CENTRAL CITY MUSIC FESTIVAL CONCERT—ORATORIO—RADIO 
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William L. Stein, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, Introduces for Season of 1947-48 
































Vitrornio VINTO 


DRAMATIC BARITONE 
TEATRO REALE, ROME - LA SCALA, MILANO - TEATRO SAN CARLO, NAPLES 
TEATRO COLON, BUENOS AIRES - TEATRO MUNICIPAL, RIO DE JANEIRO 


and many others 





and presents 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO MEZZO SOPRANO 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA - METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSN. MIDWESTERN TOUR (Tour Direction: Lucius Pryor) 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO LYRIC SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY CENTRE OPERA - PHILADELPHIA OPERA COMPANY CENTRAL CITY MUSIC FESTIVAL - MONTREAL OPERA GUILD 
CHAUTAUQUA MUSIC FESTIVAL NEW YORK CITY CENTRE OPERA - NEW ORLEANS OPERA CO. 


and many others 


























DANIEL DUNO 


DRAMATIC BARITONE 


TEATRO MUNICIPAL, RIO DE JANEIRO - OPERA NACIONAL, MEXICO CITY - NEW ORLEANS OPERA CO. 
NEW YORK CITY CENTER - TRENTON OPERA CO. 


and many others 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATION FOR SOUTH AMERICA: MUSICDANIEL, BUENOS AIRES 
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William L. Stein, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, Presents for Season of 1947-48 
“TWIN STARS ON THE MUSICAL HORIZON” 
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Geravp and Wrrep B EA L TWIN VIOLINISTS 


HOUSTON SYMPHONY SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY 











PITTSBURGH OPERA COMPANY MEXICO OPERA NATIONALE 


MUSIC FESTIVAL, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
NEW YORK CITY CENTER SYMPHONY 
SUMMER FESTIVAL, BRIGHAM 
YOUNG UNIVERSITY, UTAH 


CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA 
CHICAGO OPERA THEATRE 


MONTREAL OPERA GUILD 











Cancos ALEXANDE BARITONE 

















ak 
Mi ax POLLIKOFF VIOLINIST | 


NEW YORK TOWN HALL 


“SERIOUS, SANE VIOLIN PLAYING THAT HAD IMAGINATION AND A SURE SENSE OF STYLE." Noel Straus, New York Times 
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ALFRED 


MIROVITCH 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


“Among the very finest interpretive artists of the pianoforte” 
HERMAN DEVRIES—Chicago American 
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LOUISE MEISZNER LOUIS VANELLE 


YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST 
WINNER OF THE LEVENTAIT 1945 AWARD 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA—CHICAGO SYMPHONY—DETROIT TENOR 

SYMPHONY—INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY—KANSAS CITY PHILHARMONIC 

— VANCOUVER SYMPHONY — QUEBEC SYMPHONY — ROCHESTER CIVIC 
ORCHESTRA—BUDAPEST SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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William L. Stein, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Also Presents for Season of 1947-48 


CARL BAMBERGER Conductor | 
Music Festival, Columbia, S. C. 


YVONNE CHAUVEAUX soprano 


“Song of Norway” 


BERENICE FONTAYNE Coloratura 


San Carlo Opera Company 


ERNST HOFFMANN Conductor 


Houston Symphony 


LOIS HUNT Lyric Soprano 


Midwestern Tour 3 [ociue ravoe 


FREDERICK LECHNER Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera Ass'n. 


EMILE RENAN Baritone 


New York City Center 






































The International Scene—a Picture 
of Faith and Achievement 


Issue’ of 
AMERICA since the war—complete in the sense that it sur- 
veys and assesses the musical scene in virtually every part 


HIS is the first “complete” Annual MUSICAL 


of the world. During the war years, and even last year, news 
sources abroad were scattered, difficult to communicate with and 
often unreliable, especially in those European countries that were 
at the core of the conflict. But now authoritative contacts have 
been re-established and it is again possible to report accurately 
what is going on there today and (even more significant in some 
ways) what was going on during that long period when artistic 
and cultural news was largely blacked out. 

The reader cannot fail to be impressed by the quantity and 
apparent quality of current music abroad, even in those econom- 
ically dislocated areas where material poverty is general and food 
and clothing still are lyxuries. He will be moved, too, by the 
tenacity with which the people clung to music throughout the 
darkest days of the war. In many instance, the opera house and 
the concert hall seem to have served as oases of sanity in the 
vast desert of madness and destruction. One is impressed anew 
by the basic life significance that music has for man by the 
instinctive gesture with which he clasps it to his bosom when 
virtually everything else in his world lies broken at his feet. 


N some quarters on this side of the ocean there was a tendency 

to regard America as the last hope and citadel of world cul- 
ture, and it was thought by some that Europe could never revive 
sufficiently to recoup its former glories. The influx of artists 
and scholars of all sorts into this country immediately before and 
during the war strengthened that belief. But we now know that, 
despite these losses, Europe is far from artistic bankruptcy. Its 
edifice needs patching and repairing and, in some cases, complete 
rebuilding. But the job will be done and many of the cultural 
leaders who came to us merely for shelter during the holocaust 
are going back to do their part in the reconstruction. 

This is as it should be. While we are proud of the position of 
eminence America has attained in artistic affairs we would not 
want to see a permanently impoverished Europe. Indeed, such 
a condition would be as unfruitful and dangerous for us on the 
cultural plane as would continuing impoverishment on the eco- 
nomic plane. It is important that the spirit of unity and mutual 
co-operation, as represented on the political level by the United 


Nations, prevail also in the world of art. Narrow artistic national- 
ism is now as outmoded and irrelevant as pre-atomic political 
philosophy. The assumption of an international viewpoint will 
remove many stumbling blocks which have retarded and confused 
musical progress for generations. The distinguished composer, 
Arnold Schoenberg, exposes some ancient fallacies along this line 
in his revealing article, Folkloristic Symphonies, (page 7.) 

If the European picture is heartening, the domestic one is 
much more than that. The general, large-scale retrenchment 
anticipated as a natural post-war development has not materialized, 
and we can contemplate with real satisfaction a modern musical 
structure carrying over into the peace era which has soundness 
and permanence. We built better, perhaps, than we thought. 
There may be some marginal drops in attendance at musical per- 
formances here and there, particularly in communities where the 
population was swelled abnormally by wartime conditions. But, 
in general, the remarkable gains achieved in recent years in all 
forms of musical activity—symphonic, operatic, recital, dance, etc. 
—have been kept, and the country is alive with plans and projects 
for even more extensive undertakings. 


VERY day brings news of new symphony orchestras being 

formed (Bridgeport and Tulsa are the latest arrivals), of 
expanding tours for ensembles and recitalists alike, of extensions of 
concert series and orchestral schedules. The New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony will entrain this spring for the longest Amer- 
ican tour it has undertaken in many years. The Metropolitan 
Opera, which continues to have a standing-room-only status in 
its home on Broadway, will visit many additional cities this year 
in its traditional circuit after the close of the New York season. 
The city of Los Angeles made the operatic news of the year by 
announcing a plan to provide a “second home” for the Metro- 
politan forces on the West Coast and to build a great new opera 
theatre to house the visitors. And so it goes. 

Such developments as these—and there are many more too 
numerous to recount here—are the signs of the times. They could 
not have arisen in a psychology of fear, reticence or insecurity. 
They were born, not only of hope and idealism, but of experience, 
sound reasoning and confidence in the solidity of the nation’s 
musical achievement. With its continental neighbors, north and 
south, with its Latin-American cousins, and with the friends in 
the antipodes which the war virtually discovered, America is ready 
for its role in the world’s musical future, whatever that may be. 


Ronald Eyer, 


EDITOR 











Who’s Who 
Among the Authors 


RNOLD SCHOENBERG, whose im- 

perious face looks out from page 7, has 
been a recognized storm center for many years. 
Settled late in life in the United States and 
now presumably happily living in Los Angeles, 
he still writes provocative music and _ his 
literary pen can also create corftroversy as you 
will see in his article, Folkloristic Symphonies. 
A gift for the colorful crops out in spite of the 
severity of mien: take for example: “Folklore 
and artistic music . . . differ perhaps no more 
than petroleum and olive oil, or ordinary water 
and holy water, but they mix as poorly as oil 
and water.” 

Collecting the material for the symposium, 
The Arts, Sisters or Strangers, on pages 8 
and 9, was a study in contrasting personalities 
from the beginning, when Frank Lloyd Wright 
made his pronouncements surrounded by non- 
objective paintings and slightly bewildered mu- 
sic reporters. The grand old man of American 
architecture flouted the idea of a further in- 
terview, but he said enough on that occasion 
to inspire a half-dozen others to hearty agree- 
ment or violent opposition—which is, after all, 
the idea of a forum. Curt Sachs’ erudite book 
came out about the same time and its intro- 
duction, reproduced as an article, provides the 
historical point of view which alone interests 
this distinguished musicologist, who now spends 
a good deal of time as consultant in the Music 
Division of the New York Public Library. 
Thomas Hart Benton, the other contributor 
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of equal length and more passion, was luckily 
caught on a damp day when the mural he is 
painting in his home town of Kansas City 
was drying. The painter is seriously interest- 
ed in music, even to the extent of playing Bach 
on the harmonica, and both his children are 
musical . . . William Zorach had to walk only 
from the Art Students League on West 57th 
Street, where he teaches once a week, to de- 
liver his short but trenchant manuscript and 
photographs. Born in Lithuania, but early an 
American, the distinguished sculptor lives in 
Brooklyn. There is a current show of his works 
at the Down Town Gallery. 

The two composers whose opinions should 
interest a wide variety of readers are well 
known to the musical public, Kurt Weill, 
chiefly for his excellent musical shows, notably 
the current hit Street Scene, and Roy Harris 
for his symphonic and chamber music accom- 
plishments . . . John G. McCullogh, who sings 
in the Dessoff Choirs as well as being president 
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and printing impressive programs for their con- 
certs as editor of the William R. Scott Co. 
Publishers, was game enough to be labelled a 
layman. He is also a member of the board 
of the National Music League and concerns 
himself in Bennington, Vt., affairs enough to 
be on the County Musical Society and a di- 
rector of the First National Bank. 

William Schuman, who at 36 is the youngest 
executive ever appointed to such a position, is 
president of the Juilliard School of Music and 
brings to his post some new and vital ideas 
as can be seen by his article on Music Educa- 
tion on page 13. He also has the distinction 
of being one of the youngest of our country’s 
composers to be widely recognized . . . The 
Globe Encircling Voice of Radio on page 16 
is the text of an address presented by David 
Sarnoff at Princeton University. Brig. Gen. 
Sarnoff of the United States Army Reserve 
is president of RCA and his suggestions for 

(Continued on page 237) 
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Who’s Who 
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international broadcasting are listened to with 
respect. 

Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett has been a con- 
tributor to the Special Issue for several years, 
because, as president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, she remained in office 
throughout the war when no Biennial Con- 
ventions were held. Her remarks have always 
been of deep interest to thousands of readers 
in addition to the hundreds of thousands who 
are club members. This year she says the 
Federation is stressing the music audiences and 


performers of the future, and consequently— 


Invest in Youth (page 23). 

Frederick J. O. Blachley, who wrote Grass 
Roots Symphony (page 24), is an associate 
editor of Reader’s Digest and also finds time to 
be an amateur cellist of some pretensions. His 
description of the extraordinary orchestra in 
Charleston, W. Va., shows his sympathy for 
the art. 

Three New York newspaper “musikers” have 
their say in our pages again this year: Har- 
riett Johnson of the Post and Francis D. Per- 
kins of the Herald Tribune are both familiar 
to our readers. Miss Johnson’s subject should 
interest all young aspirants to musical fame 
for she discusses in some detail The How and 
Why of a New York Recital (page 29). Mr. 
Perkins traces the genealogy of American music 
in the metropolis and by the pure statistics for 
which he is famous (have you ever caught a 
glimpse of the pages of his little black book?) 
brings some surprising facts to light. Can you 
guess who constitute The Big Four of Ameri- 
can Music? See page 30. 

A newcomer to our author’s column, but not 
to our news columns (he was for a time our 
correspondent in New Haven) is Miles Kasten- 
dieck, now critic of the Journal-American. As 
president of the Critics Circle of New York, 
he outlines that estimable body’s functions and 
duties (page 166.) The Tollefsen Collection of 
Priceless Items, page 168, is from the pen of 
Carl Tollefsen himself. This collector of musi- 
cal memorabilia, a violinist, teaches in Brook- 
lyn and is the principal of the Tollefsen Trio. 

News of the Metropolitan Opera Guild’s ac- 
tivities, page 170, are reported by Mary Ellis 
Peltz, editor of the Guild’s official publication, 
The Opera News. 

Morris Hastings, who writes Radio Music— 
An Evolution on page 333, is a well known 
author of numerous articles on music and radio 
subjects. He is a former member of leading 
network staffs. 

Herbert F. Peyser, author of Brahms as 
Teacher, page 3, is a member of the staff of 
MusIcaL AMERICA, as are: John Alan Haugh- 
ton, Fifty Years of Opera Going (page 15); 
Quaintance Eaton, The Arts, Sisters or 
Strangers, (page 8); Frank Lewis, Ezio Pinza, 
An Interview (page 17); Isabel Morse Jones, 
Film Music, (page 19); Robert Sabin, Peter 
Warlock and His Songs, (page 25); Warren 
Potter, Little Symphonies Do a Big Job, 
(page 165). 





FROM OUR READERS 





Mrs. MacDowell Relates Husband’s 

Opinion on America’s Musical Standards 
Los Angeles 

Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 


Our mutual friend, Mrs. Gertrude Cowen, 
was good enough to send me your letter to read, 
and how good of you to show such real and 
affectionate interest. 

I really feel like such a useless old woman; 
here I am eighty-nine, still about as well as 
ever, after a long and very serious illness, and 
with the same keen interest I have always had 
in things and people. 

This friend reads 


me parts of Musica 


February, 1947 
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Authors, principals and directors of The King's Henchman at its premiere at the Metropolitan. Left 
to right, top row: Edward Johnson, Aethelwold; Florence Easton, Aelfrida; Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropolitan Opera; Tullio Serafin, conductor; Wilhelm Von Wymetal, stage 
director. Middle row, Deems Taylor, composer; Edna St. Vincent Millay, librettist; Lawrence Tibbett, 


Eadgar. 


Bottom row, Edward Ziegler, assistant general manager; Merle Alcock, Ase; William 


Gustafson, Maccus 


America, and I do enjoy it, and wish my old 
eyes would permit me to read it myself, but I 
am so fortunate in so many ways I am not 
going to complain. 

Well, I look back 50 or 60 years and realize 
there were only about three major orchestras in 
this country, and how many there are now; it 
seems incredible ! 

MacDowell always maintained that the Amer- 
ican people were more musical than most Euro- 
pean nations who felt so superior. I remember 


going into a little Swiss village, when a friend 
turned to him suddenly saying, “Just listen to 
that little village band. Oh, if we only had such 
things in America!” MacDowell’s answer was, 
“They wouldn’t stand for it; it’s so bad.” 

I hope surely I am going to see you when I 
spread my wings and go east this spring. With 
every good wish, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell. 








Musical America’s Business Offices and Correspondents 


in the United States and Abroad 


CHICAGO OFFICES: Marcm A. McLzop, Manager, Kim- 
ball Hall, 304 South Wabash Avenue. Telephone: Her- 
rison 4544. Rutu Barry, Correspondent. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durcin, Correspondent, Boston Globe. 

PHILADELPHIA: Wruiuam E. Smitn, Correspondent, 1445 


North 33rd Street. 

LOS ANGELES—HOLLYWOOD: Isaset Morse Jones. 
Correspondent, 527 S. LaFayette Park Place. DorotHy 
HuTTENBACH, Business Manager, 415 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marsory M. Fiscner, Correspondent. 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 





ENGLAND: Epwarp Lockspetser, 22 Antrim Mansions, 


London, N.W. 3. 

FRANCE: Epmunp J. Psnpieton, 110 Rue Pierre De- 
mours, Paris 17. : 

SWITZERLAND: Dr. Wirt Raeicn, Riehenring 11, Basle 

ITALY: Gumo M. Garttt, La R 4 Musicale, Rome 
Via PO 36. 

SWEDEN: INcrip SANDBERG, Lidingé I (Stockholm). 

BRAZIL: Lisa M. Peppercorn, Caixa Postal 3595, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

ARGENTINA: Enzo VALENT! Ferro, Buenos Aires Musical, 
Alsina 912, Esc, 19. 

MEXICO: Sotomon KaHAN, Montes de Oca 17, Dep. 5 
Mexico Citv. 

AUSTRALIA: Bippy ALLEN, 21 Tintern Ave., Toorak, S.E. 
2, Melbourne. 

PORTUGAL: Katuerine H. pgs Carneyro, 450 Rus ds 
Paz, Oporto. 





ANN ARBOR: Helen Miter Cutter, 380 S. Scott St., 
Adrian. 


ATLANTA: Heten Knox Spain, Atlantan Hotel. 
BALTIMORE: Franz C. BorNnscHein, 708 EB. 20th St. 
BIRMINGHAM: Lily May Caldwell, Birmingham News. 
BUFFALO: Benno RosgNHBIMER, 175 Linwood Ave. 
CINCINNATI: Mary LeicuTon, Cincinnati Enquirer. 
CLEVELAND: E.more Bacon, The News. 

COLUMBUS: Vircinia BRAUN KBLLER, 1083 S. High St. 
DALLAS: Manet Cranpitt, 5619 Swiss Avenue. 
DAYTON: A. S. Kany, Journal-Herald. 

DENVER: Joun C. Kenpet, 414—14th St. 

DETROIT: SerymMour KapeTaNnsky, 3294 Lawrence. 
HARRISBURG: Dick McCroneg, Patriot & Evening News. 
HARTFORD: Cart E, LinpstroM, The Times. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Epwin Birtcuirre, 1608 Park Ave. 
KANSAS CITY: BLancue LeperMAN, 525 EB. Armour Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE: H. W. Hauscuup, R. No. 1, Buechel. 
MEMPHIS: Burnet C. TuTHILL, Southwestern College. 
MILWAUKEE: Anna R. Rosinson, 633 N. Water. 
MINNEAPOLIS: Norman Houk, Morning Tribune. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Logs, 5219 Prytania. 
NEWARK: Puitie Gorpon, 24 Johnson Ave. 

OMAHA: KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER, 117 Glen Ave., Council 


Bluffs. 
PITTSBURGH: J. Frep Lissrect, 1515 Shady Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE.: Jocetyn Fou rxgs, 833 N. EB. Schuyler. 
PROVIDENCE: Arian R. Coo.ipce, Brown University. 
ROCHESTER: Mary Ertz Witt, 699 Park Ave. 
ST. LOUIS: Hersert W. Cost, 374 Walton Ave. 
SAN ANTONIO: Genevieve M. Tucker, 610 W. Summit. 
SEATTLE: Joe Mitter, Post-Intelligencer. 
TORONTO: R. H. Roserts, 70 Lynngrove Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Auprey Watz, 403 S. Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 
WORCESTER: Joun F. Kyes, 135 Maple St., W. Boylston. 
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Benton Advocates 


Cultural Federation 


(Continued from page Y) 
but the degree of importance which form takes 
that really distinguishes the fine arts. The 
form of an aesthetic imitation is the imitation 
itself, not just a guide to it. 

As the Greeks saw, architecture, music and 
poetry do certainly have more in common with 
each other than they have with systems of law 
or philosophy. This is true, even though they 
be unconscious derivatives of these. It is true 
because as imitative arts they are concerned 
with the intrinsic values of imitation. Because 
they are primarily aesthetic and remain so no 
matter what purposes they may be put to. 

In spite, however, of their common share 
in this basic aestheticism the fine arts are dis- 
tinct. This is because their aesthetic con- 
tents are different. They may be brothers 
and sisters of a common family but they don’t 
look alike, feel alike or act alike. It is be- 
cause they sometimes behave badly when to- 
gether that the question of their proper rela- 
tionship keeps cropping up. They are quite 
independent. To get the most of them in any 
amalgam this independence, as noted by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, must be respected. But why 
do we want them amalgamated at all? Why 
not leave them separated ? 

I think there are psychological reasons which 
tend to make us bring them together. I have 
often said that when I listen to music of a 
serious character I do not want to have my- 
self distracted from its peculiar values by hav- 
ing other values thrust upon me. Out of this 
I could make an argument for a clear cut 
separation of all the arts. The argument 
would be based, of course, on the need of max- 
imum response to ail the intricacies of an 
aesthetic form for its comprehension. Actually, 
however, I find the absolute kind of attention 
involved here is rarely sustained except for 
technical purposes and that the evocative pow- 
er of certain musical passages tends to lead 
away from their sonant factors, operative in 
time, to visual factors, operative in space or 
even to poetic verbal factors hanging in mem- 
ory. 

The values of one art thus call up or sug- 
gest the values of another as a sort of psychic 
complement. Such shifts of mind are perhaps 
needed to pump new life into overstrained or 
fatigued attention. They are very common to 
all music lovers, even to practitioners. In so 


far as I can introspectively determine, compre- 





hension of music in the total of its values, evo- 
cative as well as formal, does not lose but is 
enhanced by such shifts of attention. 
professional musicians may object to this but 
I’ve never heard a conductor say that his spa- 
tial antics, often quite attention compelling, 
damage the music he delivers. 

It follows from the above that | can easily 
agree with Mr. Wright that the values of 
music may be intensified by beautiful spatial 
settings. As spatial feelings are called up im- 
aginatively by, sonant suggestions why not 
frame them with aesthetic actualities in real 
space. Theoretically this justifies also the 
great amalgam of the opera which, I believe, 
seems stuffy at present, and in spite of the 
slimmer ladies involved, because it has had no 
musical blood pumped into it for so long. 


Some 


Arbitrary Relationships Nonsensical 


Though recognizing the psychological fac- 
tors calling for interpenetration of the values 
of the different arts I regard as nonsensical all 
efforts to provide public connections of a spe- 
cific sensational nature between them. No one 
can deny a private right to see green at the 
sound of E flat or hear a Kandinsky picture 
sing “Ach du Lieber Augustine” but to set 
up such hearings and seeings as conditions of 
genuine aesthetic appreciation is fantastic. Or 
maybe it is pitiful. One of the sad conditions 
of art today lies in the fact that its public 
values are so often confused and entangled 
with private idiosyncrasies. Mr. Wilfred’s 
color organ is an ingenious mixture of color 
and sound but it forces attention on arbitrary 
personal conceptions of relationship which can 
only be shared by an act of will. Mr. Dis- 
ney’s Fantasia, though in a lesser degree, suf- 
fers from the same defect. Only he, and per- 
haps Mr. Stokowski, necessarily see fairies 
when they hear the Nutcracker Suite. What 
such enforced relationships need to sustain 
them is the unfolding drama of regular oper- 
atic form—they need human content and a log- 
ically unrolled story which accounts for the 
auditory and visual relationships involved on 
better grounds than that of sensational cor- 
respondence. 

I think that history justifies belief, not only 
in an individual psychological but a general 
social tendency to set up amalgams of the arts. 
The great temple, with its paintings, sculp- 
tures, chants, dances, trumpets and cymbals 
and its god to weld all into a common mean- 
ing, has time and again made the ultimate ex- 
pressive form of a people. Such an amalgam 
is perhaps the highest reach of art. But it can 
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("Who is that blonde over there? She's too beautifull") 
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come only from a cohesive and confident cul- 
ture. 

Before such a temple can rise in America 
the people of America will have to find them- 
selves. They will have to find their cultural 
voice. At present, unless we are willing to 
accept the advertisements of the slick paper 
magazines or the musical concoctions of the 
radio as expressive of our culture, we have no 
voice above the folk level. And that is getting 
thinner and fainter. Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
proposed temple of art is a temple raised to 
personal idiosyncrasy and to a vacuous cult- 
ism which exists only because American cap- 
italism yet permits its beneficiaries to make a 
farce of cultural responsibility. However in- 
genious Mr. Wright's temple, its aesthetic value 
will be conditioned by that which motivates 
it. In the end we cannot separate the arts 
from the forces which occasion them and which 
they represent. 

This brings me back to that classification of 
the fine arts made by the Greeks which sep- 
arated them from the other arts. The validity 
and usefulness of such a separation holds only 
because the Greeks accepted no civilization but 
their own and saw all values in all the arts, 
purposeful as well as imitative, as peculiarly 
and exclusively Grecian. 


Spiritual Isolation Impossible 


With the most of us this sort of spiritual iso- 
lationism is impossible. Perhaps the Russians 
manage it but we in America know that all 
values are not American. The values of sci- 
ence and mechanics are universal, universal 
enough to destroy us, maybe, in a few years. 
The values of art are universal also but not 
in the same way. They are not made on a 
laboratory table or in a machine shop. They 
do not deal with demonstrable physical veri- 
ties but are simply the expression of vivid 
human emotional experiences, historically seen 
to be in large part environmentally conditioned 
and particular in nature. No great art has 
yet been made in which the conditioning ef- 
fects of time and place were not felt. The 
history of art indicates that it finds its heights 
only by building on the particularities of speci- 
fic cultures. Its content is determined and its 
form guided by these. The distinct charac- 
ter which separates an original work of art 
from a copy is the outcome of very distinct 
experiences. Such experiences cannot be had 
by intellectual analysis but only by diving into 
the actualities of life. These actualities are 
inseparable from times and places of living. 
They are woven inextricably in the web of 
some total cultural complex. It is only when 
art is clearly related to such complexes that 
it assumes original form. 

As a consequence of this we today, living 
in a world where science constantly invades 
our cultures with findings which are univer- 
sally valid in terms of mechanical perform- 
ances and thus disruptive to cultural particu- 
larity in its human aspects, cannot indulge in 
the Greek separation of the imitative arts from 
the other arts of our life. We must endeavour 
rather to connect them all. Our problem in 
this new world is to keep the spice of cul- 
tural differentiation and expression alive. We 
do not want our “one world,” should it ever 
arrive, to be one of monotonous repetition. It 
is not a fusion but a federation of cultures that 
is called for. ; 

We must now recognize, as artists, that we 
cannot conduct ourselves on the theoretic divi- 
sions and classifications of the Greeks because 
we have not the basic ground of Greek cul- 
tural cohesion to start from. No matter what 
distinctions were made by Greeks to separate 
their activities, the Grecian voice, whether in 
art or philosophy, was Greek and possessed 
the original flavor of the whole Greek culture. 
This is true also of the arts of the other great 
cultures. It was true up to the beginning of 
this century in France. It is difficult to think 


(Continued on page 370) 
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JOHN 


AUSSERMANN 


Organist - Composer 





"Frankly, when John Haus- 
sermann first mentioned the 
Concerto for Voice and Or- 
chestra to me, | was skeptical 
of its possibilities. But, it is 
extraordinary how really 
colorful its form is." 


Eugene Goossens, Conductor 
Cincinnati Symphony Orch. 


"After Christmas’ by John 
Haussermann, of New York. 
This composition is expertly 
written and discloses a know- 
ing eye for effective orches- 
tration. Generally in simple 
form, it makes no attempt to 
overburden its pleasant 
sounding topic.” 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


“Hausserman'§ Symphony 
No. I, receives first perform- 
ance, with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, under the baton 
of Eugene Goossens. Work 
full of interest, fine orches- 
tration." 

Cincinnati Times-Star 





THOMAS 


RICHNER 


Pianist 








"A born Mozart player—and there are few." 
Noel Straus, New York Times 














VIRGINIA 


AUYER 


Contralto 


“A versatile singer with a 
charming personality, a warm 
sympathetic voice." 


Eugene Stinson, 
Chicago Daily News 


“Her full rich voice and 

artistic interpretation showed 

poise and assurance." 
Philadelphia News 


Soloist: — Handel and 

Haydn Society — Boston, 

Mass., March 23, 1947. 
(St. Matthew Passion) 








ELIZABETH 


WILDER 


Distinguished Negro 









Soprano 






“Elizabeth Wilder, Dramatic So- 
prano, was heard to great advan- 
tage in a Recital last night. She 
was only allowed to leave the 
stage after taking three bows 
when she obliged with an encore." 


Philadelphia Tribune 










“Miss Wilder is an unusually 
talented and interpretive artist; 
it is a pleasure to work with her.” 






Konrad Neuger — | 
Director Metropolitan ~~ 
Opera Choral, N. Y. %& 







"Elizabeth Wilder, Soprano, ap- j 
peared in Recital at the New 
Century last night disclosing a 
pleasing and well balanced voice. 
A large audience greeted and de- 
manded several encores.” 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
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“Completely and magnificently master of his means. Displayed a 
wide dynamic range and surpassing musicality." 


N. Y. World-Telegram 


ALTON JONES 


N.Y. Times: 


"A solid and musicianly performance. All were deftly played with 
clear, admirable tone. The Bartok dances were especially rewarding 
for the pianist achieved a wide variety of effects and each was set 
forth with its particular charm." 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune: 

"Notable brilliance and an unusual degree of color and emotional 
effectiveness. 
N.Y.Sun: 


"A tone of high merit, excellent clarity, fastidious taste and fine | 
musicianship." 























NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL, TOWN HALL, FEBRUARY 28, 1948 | 











CELEBRATED ORGANIST OF SALT LAKE CITY MORMON TABERNACLE | 


From the four corners of America 


FRANK 


ASPER’S 


playing wins acclaim 











TIMES, TACOMA, WASH.—The audience that filled the 

| church was thrilled through and through with Dr. Asper's per- 
formance of the Great Prelude and Fugue in A minor. . . . 
When he plays the modern works he brings out the best qualities 
in an amazing manner. 


DAILY SUN, GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Great rhythm and 
dynamic control . . . the program was replete with registrational 
| variety and nuance of color. 


| EL UNIVERSAL, MEXICO CITY—The finest technically 
equipped ever to be heard here from the United States. 
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Russell 


ABBOTT 


Bass-Baritone 


APPEARANCES 


Cleveland Orpheus Male Chorus 
Cleveland Opera Guild 


Cleveland Orchestra 


Presents for Season 1947-485 
| Florence 
| - 
. Soprano 


“One of the finest 
vocal techniques 
among today’s 


young singers.” 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


OPERA 





Chosen by Dr. Koussevitzky, Tanglewood Music Festival 
for American Premiere “Peter Grimes'’ by Benj. Brit- 
ten, leading role of Ellen Orford with Leonard Bernstein 
conducting. 











CONCERT ORATORIO ORCHESTRA RADIO WJZ: Radio City Music Hall 
Rose 
Pianist 


Presents “A FEW HOURS WITH BEETHOVEN” 
This Program Consists of an Open Forum Morning or 
Afternoon of Day Preceding Evening Concert 
Her playing had real sensitiveness and feeling. N. Y. Times 


A deft and highly competent technic, clear and lucid interpre- 
tation. Won a warm reception." N. Y. Herald Tribune 


NEXT N. Y. RECITAL, TOWN HALL, SUN. EVE., MAY 18, 1947 



















James 


MONTGOMERY 


Tenor 
REQUIEM—"Sang the difficult tenor 


VERDI passages with 
distinction". —Reading (Penna.) Eagle 
THE MAGIC FLUTE—''Showed good enunciation and clever 
acting". —Philadelphia Public Ledger 
THE MERRY WIDOW—"Won a tremendous success, applause 
lasting for many minutes". —Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar 
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Anita 


AJEMIAN 


Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 


Anita Ajemian has appeared in many 
operatic roles, such as, Micaela in 
“Carmen”, Gilda in “Rigoletto”, Vio- 
letta in ‘““‘La Traviata”. She also has 





given numerous recitals throughout 
the East. 





CONCERT + COLLEGES + ORCHESTRA + RADIO 
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DAV I 


Tenor 





Whose varied and extensive repertoire permits 
hearty cooperation with program directors in the 
selection of material. 


OFFERS SOMETHING NEW 

















Concert Committee Chairmen are in- 
vited to send for a list of 50 songs and 
arias from which they may choose such | 
as would please the majority of their | 


Thomas 







subscribers or club members. 









ENGLISH - IRISH - SCOTCH - FRENCH - ITALIAN - SPANISH - GERMAN | 


A few dates in the 1947 Spring Season are still open. 









CONCERT OPERA ° ORATORIO 
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123 East 53rd St., New York | 
WILLARD MATTHEWS Presents for Season 1947-48 | 


IONIAN 
SINGERS 





WASHINGTON 


"A musical treat.” 


HALIFAX, N. S. 
“Superb artistry, delighted audience." 








NEW YORK CITY 


"Great tonal smoothness, ease and finish of style." 
"True finery of voice blending." 





CALIFORNIA NEW ORLEANS FLORIDA 
vA huge success." : "Delightful varied program." “Program of unusual diversity and beauty.” 
Beautiful performance. "Utter ease and charming informality.” "Enthusiastic reception." 


"Tumultuous applause." 








JACKSONVILLE (FLA.) 
JOURNAL 


". .. The Trio rose beyond 
the rut of artistic and 
technical skill into what 
nearly was inspiration and 
genius." 


Augusta 
Schnabel-Tollefsen 


Piano 


Carl Tollefsen 


Violin 


Willem Durieux 
"Cello 





Helen Florence 


— = fle 
TOLLEFSEN | ROSENSWEIG 


JOINT RECITALS Violin 


NEW YORK TIMES ¥ Ke ¢ @] oe 


".. Each brought technique and musical temperament 





“The Tollefsen Trio, which has been J : 
in existence for twenty "years, LEWISTON (IDAHO) MORNING of high excellence. Together they attained an ad- 
showe e result of its long col- ° ° ° of e 

laboration in its flexible and son- Oe i mirable collaborative artistry and gratifying balance 
sitive ag geegt = A Phe “a ensemble work. . . . Their music is in interpretation. al he 

sicians is a solo-artist, but they a rare, satisfyi deli " : ; ; 
ployed Nogether with dovetion and cf is es ~~ . * —W.E.S., Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
mutual understanding." ciative musical ear." December 17, 1946 




















corDov HENDRICKS 


TENOR 


TENOR OF JANET BUSH OPERA. QUARTET 
On Tour February | 0th to April | 5th, inclusive, 1947 
West Coast Tour January and February, 1948 
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MIKUTA 


Solo Dancer 


FORMERLY WITH 


Jeanne 


Ballet Internat’l 

Chicago Opera Co. 

San Carlo Opera 
Polish Ballet 


PRODUCT OF 
Agnes De Mille — Bronislava Nijinska — Leonid Mas- 





Margaret 


KEISER 


Soprano 


RECENT ENGAGEMENTS 


Town Hall, N. Y. 


Matinee Music 
Club, Phila. 


Bach Festival, 
Phila. 


Bach-Haydn Festi- 
val, Sunbury, Pa. 


Messiah—Creation 
Phila., Allentown, 
Sunbury, Pa. 


"A fine voice which she uses with art, distinction and 











sine — La Meri — Igor Schwezoff. much skill." New York Times 
aa Arthur 
| PAGELS B A i L E : 
Tenor 


| Pianist 


| NEW YORK RECITAL 
FEBRUARY 27TH, 1947 


CONCERT 


ORCHESTRA RADIO 








February, 1947 








RECENT APPEARANCES 


Schola Cantorum, 
N. Y. 


Oratorio Society, 
ie Es 
Cadek Choral 
Society, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Vassar Glee Club 
Chautauqua 
Symphony, 
Radio—WOR, 
WEAF, WABC, 


Canadian Radio 
Commission 





“Arthur Bailey sang the tenor role beautifully.” 
—Salt Lake City Tribune 


“Arthur Bailey, a Luiz in ‘The Gondoliers' was in every respect 
capable.” —Danbury News Times 
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Ezio Pinza 


(Continued from page 17) 


cutor of the Christians,” he said. 
“He was one of the most ferocious 
of the barbarians who invaded the 
Roman Empire.” Signor and Sig- 
nora Pinza looked at each other in 
dismay. To incur the wrath of the 
church was the least of their de- 
sires. They had, on the other hand, 
promised a singer whose name be- 


gan with Ezio that they would 
christen their child so. “Call him 
Fortunato,” continued the priest, 


“and the blessings of the Lord will 
follow him throughout the years to 
come”. 

And so in the records of the 
church he became Fortunato, but to 
all practical purposes he was Ezio 
to his family and his friends. 

Shortly after his birth his parents 
moved back. to their native Ra- 
venna. In the old Byzantine city 
Ezio led the life of the average 
Italian lad of humble origin. He 
attended school and in the after 
noons and during vacations he 
earned money as a delivery boy or 
doing whatever odd jobs he could 
find. He went to the opera with 
his family on Sundays, but never 
gave any thought to a _ musical 
career. After he had completed 
school and suffered whatever tor- 
ments a defeated bicyclist suffers, 
a friend who had heard him vocal- 
izing in the shower, persuaded him 
to try his luck at singing. 

Ezio bicycled 50 miles to Bologna 
for an audition with Vezzani at the 
conservatory. The answer was no 
He then doggedly went to another 
teacher, Maestro Ruzza, and this 
time the answer was yes. Upon 
Ruzza’s death Vezzani changed his 
mind and took him into the conser- 
vatory. The student’s progress was 
sufficiently remarkable for the 
Mayor of Ravenna to arrange a 
scholarship for -him. Expenses, 
however, were high, and Ezio 
worked nights in a carpenter’s shop 
to pay for his board. 


Debut in Norma 


In the fall of 1914 the singer 
made his debut in the role of Oro- 
veso in Bellini’s Norma in _ the 
small opera house of Soncino near 
Milan. The first world war soon 
followed, and the next six years 
found Mr. Pinza as a member of 
the artillery corps where he won 
the bronze cross for distinguished 
service. The bass-baritone did not 
sing a note during his tour of duty 
until shortly before his discharge 
when he again began practising. 
He was heard by a manager and 
was promptly engaged to sing the 
part of King Mark in Tristan and 
Isolde. 

For a time it was touch and go 
whether he would get his discharge 
papers in time to get to the capital 
for the performance. At the last 
moment they came through; he 
sang and his success was a sensa- 
-tion—doubly remarkable consider- 
ing the impatient Italian tempera- 
ment which generally has little 
sympathy with King Mark, who 
finding his wife in the arms of his 
nephew, breaks into a long philo- 
sophical soliloquy. Within the next 
five years he sang in many Italian 
cities, becoming a member of the 
La Scala in Milan, the Reggio in 
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Turin, the San Carlo in Naples and 
the Royal Opera House in Rome. 
In 1925 Gatti-Casazza, then im- 
presario at the Metropolitan Opera, 
heard him and signed him for the 
1926 season. He made his debut at 
the Metropolitan on Nov. 1, 1926, 
as the High Priest in Spontini’s 
seldom-heard La Vestale. His suc 
cess here matched that which he 
knew abroad and he soon was given 
an imposing array of roles. Among 
his most famous characterizations 
are Boris Godunoff, Figaro in Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Basilio in The 
Barber of Seville, Philip in Don 
Carlos, Sarastro in The Magic 
Flute and Don Giovanni. 
. Mr. Pinza’s voice is an extraor- 
dinary one, encompassing more 
than two octaves, which enables him 
to interpret much music generally 
considered outside the bass reper- 
toire. In fact, the operatic role 
with which he is most often identi 
fied, Mozart’s Don Giovanni, was 
scored by the composer for bari- 
tone rather than bass. He is equally 
at home, on the other hand, in the 
deepest basso buffo roles such as 
Basilio in the Barber of Seville and 
King Dodon in Le Coq D'Or, or 
in such dramatic roles as Mephis- 
topheles in Faust and Boris 
dunoff. 

For some reason which perhaps 
only composers know, the type of 
voice which Mr. Pinza possesses is 
usually assigned to either a villain 
or a holy man. All of which is not 
unpleasing to the singer, as he feels 
that these impersonations call for 
much more histrionic ability than 
the generally more. “romantic” 
tenors. 


Go- 


“Love is all very well”, he says, 


“but on the stage it can be very 
boring. Take for instance Wag- 
ner’s Tristan and Isolde. For 50 


minutes they repeat to each other, ‘I 
love you. I‘adore you. I am yours 
alone’. At least when the bass 
comes in he has something to say. 
His speech is a little long, too, but 
it contains a rather enlightening 
message”. 

Assuming the likeness of another 
not only in character but in appear- 
ance has been Mr. Pinza’s forte, and 
he has become a supreme expert 
in the art of make-up. His most 
troublesome problem in taking on 
the appearance of a particular per- 


Mr. Pinza applies make-up 
for Boris Godunoff 


At Madison Square Gar- 
den with Pietro Cimini 


sonage is in getting the eyes as he 
wishes them. 

“Tt is a difficult task”, he says. 
“Practically everything else can be 
faked, but the retain their 
basic characteristics —they are 
young or old, evil or kind, vague 
or striking. Although it is not pos- 
sible to change the characters of 
the eyes completely, the pupils may 
be altered to add to the verity of 
an impersonation”. 

This concern for minute detail 
is typical of the artist’s deep interest 
in all phases of make-up. A keen 
and exhaustive study of the indi 
vidual whose likeness he will re- 
create precedes the physical ap- 
proach to altering his appearance. 
Once he made a special trip to 
Spain to prepare for the role of 
Philip Il in Verdi’s Don Carlos, 
studying the Velasquez portraits 
and other sources on the monarch 
before attempting to create his 
make-up. He has specific advice to 
offer along this line based on his 
own study and experience. 

“First the artist must consider 
the shape of his own face. False 
noses, eyelashes, beards, wigs and 
moustaches are necessary aids, but 
the artist must know his own fea- 
tures before he can create a new 
face for himself. Square features 
are the easiest type with which to 
work. Round features are the most 
difficult. 

“The initial application is a pa- 
tina which serves as a background 
for the new f Upon this are 


eves 


Tace. 
applied colors which give flesh and 
bone proper angles and_ planes. 
Lines, I think, must be used with 
caution, for they are difficult to 
apply realistically and unless the 
impersonator knows the lighting of 
the theater in which he is to per- 
form, the effect of lines may be 
totally lost”. 

In his own make-up trunk, the 
master of maquillage has an assort- 
ment of 35 47 beards, 51 
moustaches, 25 pairs of ears, 15 
different sets of fingernails, 41 
pairs of eyebrows, 89 bottles of 
paints, seven sets of eyelashes and 
11 warts. 

When Mr. Pinza isn’t “talking 
shop,” he likes best to discuss his 
children. The eldest, Claudia, who 
is 20 years of age, made a successful 
debut this season as Mimi in La 


noses, 








Bohéme with the Philadelphia La 


Scala Opera. Prior to that she was 
at La Scala in Milan, and since her 
first appearance in this country she 
has also made the headlines as Vio- 


letta in Traviata. Clelia, who is 
five, is already operatic-minded, 
and attends performances at the 


Metropolitan, while Pietro, two and 
a half, is now looking forward to 
his first visit to the famous Thirty- 
ninth Street theater. 

Claudia, being one hundred per 
cent Italian, has had opera as a part 


of her daily fare since birth. Clelia 
and Pietro are, however, as Mr. 
Pinza explains, Americans, and 


their playmates are typical Ameri- 
can children to whom opera is gen- 
erally not too important. To whet 
their musical appetites, the singer 
with his wife, the former ballerina 
Doris Leak, have contrived a num 
ber of devices. Principal among 
these are his reading to them the 
plots of Aida, La Bohéme, Hansel 
and Gretel and The Magic Flute. 
The youngsters become absorbed in 
the characters and situations in the 
same manner that other children 
relish Superman or Dick Tracy. 
Another method is the playing in 
the family circle of phonograph re- 
cordings of famous arias. When a 
disc is completed Mr. Pinza will 
casually ask, “I wonder what that 
was?” Clelia usually supplies the 
correct answer. 

Sometime Mr. Pinza would like 
to see a Verdi festival with all the 
master’s works revived. Today he 
is looking forward with much ex- 
pectation to the Metropolitan Opera 
tour this spring which will take him 
to the middle-west and the south. 
Following the completion of the 
tour he will go to Hollywood to 
play the part of the master toy- 
maker in a film which, at the time 
of this writing, is called Babes in 
Toyland and which, according to 
present plans, will treat with Tchai- 
kovsky as well as Victor Herbert. 
After the film, his second, the first 
being his part in Carnegie Hall, he 
goes to San Francisco for the opera 
season. There it is possible, he 
says with something like foreboding 
in his voice, he may be given a role 
in some opera in which his daugh 
ter will also sing. He is not too 
sure whether this will be to his 
taste. 

“In the first place”, he says, “I 
want Claudia to be entirely on her 
own. I want her to become famous 
in her own right and not merely be- 
cause her name is Pinza. In the 
second place”, and here he _ looks 
slightly worried, “it’s bad enough 
being nervous for one person with- 
out being nervous for two”. 
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It's in the cards: Karin Branzell and her husband, Fedja 
Reinshagen, play Russian bank 


Yehudi, Mrs. Menuhin and their spaniel, prefer 


a sylvan setting 


Lr’. 


Mrs. Set Svanholm choose a Gothic 


background 


Mr. and Mrs. Glauco D'Attili 
Rushmore, S. D. 


Giacomo Vaghi and his wife prove that they are air-minded 


Simpatico: Virginia Morley and Livingston Gearhart 


Coffee hour for 

Mr. and Mrs. 

: Frank Wennrer- 
“Alex Notovitz holm 


Andor Foldes assists “ 
his wife from a Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Mahler, with their miniature Edward Ozern 
plane abetted by a Pinscher, Shutka, relax at Rondo, their summer Conrad and Mrs. Thibault stroll through 

‘ smiling stewardess retreat Central Park after a recent snowstorm 
February, 1947 
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Elsa 
Elisabeth 
Eva 
Sieglinde 
Freia 
Gutrune 
Hansel 
Desdemona 


* 








“Her Voice is Beautiful’’—N. Y. Sun, Nov. 11, 1946 


IRENE JESSNER 





Leading Soprano Metropolitan Opera Company 


Buenos Aires, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Chicago 





*. . . She colored her voice with the authority of a dra- 
matic actress who has the ability to convey a variety of 
emotion. .. ."—N. Y. Post 


“Irene Jessner shone with a splendidly sung ‘Aus Liebe 
will mein Heiland sterben’.”—Herald (Buenos Aires) 
(St. Matthew Passion) 


“. . . Her singing, like her acting, was smooth and finished. 
Both were dramatically tense, but with a reserve that 
brought out excellently the quiet wisdom and deep humor 
of the part. The voice was fine and true and adroitly 
used. .. ."—N. Y. Times 


‘ 


‘, . » Miss Jessner has grown much in artistic stature so 
that her portrayal is now a genuinely distinguished one 
both from the vocal and dramatic aspects. Her delivery 


Acclaimed in Recital by 
New York Critics 


Town Hall, Nov. 9, 1946 


“... Am event of first importance, and the artist lived up to it... an 
intelligent and charming Lieder singer . . . at all times a lovely voice, 
taste, style and a lyric feeling that set the singing apart. It was in the 
Schubert and Mahler numbers that Miss Jessner most distinguished 
herself. Schubert’s famous ‘Der Juengling an der Quelle’ was ex- 
quisitely done, both for the spirit of the song and in matters of tonal 
beauty, form and color, with a beautiful pianissimo in the top of the 
voice and sometimes an effect of glittering ice. Similar qualities were 
noticeable in Mahler’s ‘Ich ging mit Lust durch einen gruenen Wald’ 
and ‘Ich atmet’ einen linden Duft,’ given with a delicacy and an 
elegance most characteristic of the composer. In Lieder by Josef Marx, 
as well as in those by Hugo Wolf, Miss Jessner showed command of 
power, and she revealed a richness of style appropriate for the two 
Strauss numbers, ‘Die Nacht’ and ‘Allerseelen.’ Miss Jessner gave 
encores at the close of the program.”—N. Y. Times 


“. . . Provided the greatest pleasure in such numbers as Schubert's 
‘Juengling an der Quelle,’ which being sung softly throughout revealed 
Miss Jessner’s brightly-colored voice at its best. There were many 
other moments, too, when the ear was caressed by floating high 
pianissimi. . . ."—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“... Miss Jessner should be heard in recital more often. Her voice is 
beautiful, produced with security, and is capable of dynamics ranging 
from an exquisite pianissimo to a ringing full voice... ."—N. Y. Sus 








of the monologue in the first act was not only tonally 
persuasive but deeply perceptive, and her subsequent 
scenes with Octavian were admirably voiced and tellingly 
acted. This listener will not soon forget her touching 
enactment of her act-closing episode. . . ."—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune 


“, .. tones of real quality and appeal, and she was visual- 
ly persuasive. .. .”"—N. Y. Sun 


“... an artist whose vocal tone is alluring. . . .”—Chicago 
Sun 


“« 


. her singing was rich and true. . . ."—Boston 


Traveller 


“...A fine bit of singing and acting. . . .”"—Cleveland 
Press 
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Amelia 
Alicia 
Tosca 
Euridice 
Contessa 


Donna 
Elvira 


Chrysothe- 
mis 


Marschallin 
* 
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European Engagements 
Spring 1947: 
LA SCALA—Milan 


(Meistersinger) (William Tell) 
(Masked Ball) 


TEATRO REALE—Rome 
MAY FESTIVAL—Florence 
STATE OPERA—Budapest 


Returns to America 
for Festival Engagements 


Summer 1947 





Now Booking 
Season 1947-48 














Leading Baritone 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO OPERA CO. 
NATIONAL OPERA MEXICO 
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uninitiated. Often guest players had to be 
rescued from neighboring bus and train sta- 
tions a few seconds before concert time in the 
best tradition of old time melodramas. Moda- 
relli, needless to say, kept pleading for resident 
players. 

Here Charleston ran into the problem that 
plagues all community orchestras: How to get 
and keep musicians when the community can- 
not afford to pay high wages. F. Stuart Barnes, 
comptroller for an engineering firm, discovered 
the solution. He hired the orchestra’s first vio- 
linist as a statistician for his firm. The fiddle- 
player was good at his full-time job. Barnes 
hired other needed players as they came along. 

Barnes talked about his experiences with his 
musically talented employees and in 1944 the 
orchestra’s most unusual feature, the Industrial 
Committee, was born. Its members form a 
Who's Who of American industry: Du Pont, 
U. S. Rubber, Owens-Illinois Glass, Westvaco 
Chlorine Products Corporation, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, American Vis- 
cose Corporation, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass, 
and others. 


Industrial Committee at Work 


This is how the Industrial Committee works : 
160 people answered that fantastic ad in the 
chemical journal and a similar one that ap- 
peared in the /nternational Musician. Those 
who seem to have the right industrial training 
and who also play needed instruments are sent 
application blanks. When, the questionnaires 
come back, copies are sent to all industrial 
plants in the area. If the applicant can be used 
in industry and in the orchestra, the Industrial 
Committee invites him for an interview. 

Twenty players have come to Charleston, 
from as far away as Vancouver, Canada, and 
have been placed in good jobs; 11 other ap- 
plicants have been invited to come. Industry is 
duly proud of its part in the development of 
the symphony. 

“Fifteen of our employees participate in the 
orchestra as musicians,” says Claude H. Cub- 
bon of the Industrial Relations Department of 
Carbide and Carbon. “It gives many others an 
outlet for cultural aspirations, and stimulates 
interest in civic affairs generally.” 

The orchestra aspires to reach, some time in 
the future, a full-time professional status, musi- 
cally speaking. Both Modarelli and the execu- 
tive board felt that this can be achieved with 
the present combination of full and part time 
musicians. With this goal in mind Modarelli 
makes out his programs without compromise. 
For weight, substance and variety they compare 
favorably with any concert lists to be found in 
the country. Standard symphonies, overtures 
and opera excerpts, interspersed with a com- 
mendable number of seldom-heard novelties 
and contemporary works, are all to be found 
in the orchestra’s repertory. 

In the case of many community orchestras the 
ensemble is long on string quality and short 
on woodwinds and horns. In Charleston, for- 
tunately, this is not true, due in part to the 
efforts of the Industrial Committee. Some dozen 
rehearsals are held for each concert as well as 
frequent sectional practices. 

To say that the orchestra has esprit de corps 
is perhaps stating the obvious, for if they did 
not have it, and in full measure, the organiza- 
tion would have faded away long since. The 
players, who are on widely varying economic, 
social and professional levels, work together in 
perfect accord except for occasional squabble 
about who sits ahead of his partner, which, 
after all, only proves that they are both musi- 
cians and human beings. 

Typical of the diverse personalities that 
make up the orchestra are Eugene Logue, bas- 
soon; Mrs. Ruth Kahn, violin; Marion Rum- 
baugh, clarinet; and George Crumb, another 
clarinet. 

Logue was a research chemist at Oak Ridge 
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Grass Roots Symphony 


when he saw the Industrial Committee’s want 
ad calling for chemists who were musicians and 
vice versa. He was one of the more recent 
men to come to Charleston through the com- 
mittee’s arrangements. One of the younger men 
in the orchestra, Logue studied music as well 
as chemistry in college and hopes to become a 
full-time professional player with one of the 
country’s top-drawer orchestras. He came to 
Charleston mainly to broaden his practical ex- 
perience by playing under Modarelli. 

Mrs. Kahn, a housewife, has lived in Charles- 
ton all her life and played the violin since she 
was 17. She has the most nearly perfect at- 
tendance record of all the orchestra players, 
missing rehearsals only when each of her five 
children were born. To her, Modarelli’s most 
treasurable qualities are his knack for putting 
over interpretative ideas to the orchestra and 
his great patience which only rarely breaks 
down into colorful, well-paced, multilingual 
swearing. 

One day, a number of years ago, the older, 
brass playing brothers of Marion Rumbaugh 
found that they needed a clarinet for a neigh- 
borhood band they were organizing. No likely 
player was to be had so they picked up an in- 
strument, an instruction book, and started their 
brother on his way to being a musician. 


Self-Taught Player 


Entirely self-taught, Rumbaugh played with 
bands and, for a while, with dance orchestras. 
This latter he soon gave up as he didn’t ap- 
prove of the music they played. He rejoined the 
Symphony only last fall after a sojourn with 
the armed forces in the India; China, Burma 
Theatre. By profession he is a greens-keeper 
for the Kanawha Country Club. His baptism 
by fire with the orchestra took place last De- 
cember when George Crumb, first chair clari- 
net, suddenly became ill and he was forced to 
play the solo part in Peter and the Wolf after 
only one brief rehearsal. 

George Crumb came to Charleston 30 years 
ago to play in a theatre orchestra and has been 
there ever since, teaching, conducting and act- 
ing as president of the musicians’ local. He did 
not play with the Symphony until Modarelli 
became conductor and extended a personal in- 
vitation. Still to be convinced, Crumb first 
listened in on a rehearsal. At the next he 
brought his instrument and has been very 
much in evidence ever since. 

At a recent concert Crumb appeared as solo- 
ist in Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto. His wife is a 
member of the cello section and his two sons 
are variously occupied with the study of 


piano, organ, flute, clarinet, of course, and com- 
position. 
There are others who add to the orchestra’s 









Lowell Warner 
A rehearsal of the Charleston Symphony. At right, in shirt sleeves, Modarelli; at left, a 
gs portion of the orchestra's string section 


“ 


somewhat unconventional pattern: A research 
chemist with but little musical training was 
drafted to play the bass drum at one rehearsal. 
Becoming interested he applied scientific meth- 
ods, weighed and measured tympani sticks to 
determine the factors involved in even play- 
ing, taught himself rhythmic patterns on a pair 
of sofa cushions and in time carried off the 
tympani assignments in a Beethoven symphony 
and a Mozart concerto. 

A traveling CPA arranges his lengthy trips 
so he can always be on hand for rehearsals and 
concerts—An engineer, who plays both double 
bass and tuba often brings both instruments to 
rehearsal if he is not entirely sure which is to 
be needed. 


Local Talent Developed 


As non-musical Mayor Daniel Boone Daw- 
son admits, “The Symphony does offer fine 
opportunities for the development of local tal- 
ent.” 

Further, the Mayor commends the orchestra 
for the democracy of its organization and sup- 
port. Budget figures bear out his commenda- 
tion. Of last season’s budget of $22,000, most 
of the money was made on concerts. Only 
$6,000 was contributed by patron antl sponsor 
members. Of these contributions only 11 ex- 
ceeded $50. None were greater than $200. It 
follows then, that the orchestra belongs, with- 
out question, to the community, and not to a 
handful of wealthy patrons. 

Ultimate plans for the group include, among 
other things, a continuance and possible ex- 
pansion of the junior training groups which 
will someday furnish many well-trained players. 
But the pet project of the symphony and the 
entire city, is the establishment of a Charles- 
ton Civic Arts Center to be made up of the 
orchestra; the Charleston Chamber Music Play- 
ers; Allied Artists of West Virginia, Charles- 
ton Chapter; The Open Forum; Children’s 
Theatre, and Kanawha Players, a little thea- 
tre group now in its 25th year. 

A charter has been issued to the organiza- 
tion as a non-profit corporation and steps are 
being taken to secure a building site. The pro- 
posed structure will house workshops, an audi- 
torium, rehearsal halls, offices, broadcasting fa- 
cilities, a concert hall, recital rooms and 
studios. 

Future plans aside, the people of Charleston 
are justly proud of their Symphony as it is 
today. It is a living demonstration of what 
grass roots cooperation can do. The fun of 
working together for something, and the pleas- 
ure and relaxation that attend good concerts 
can be had by many another industrial com- 
munity that elects to follow Charleston’s ex- 
ample. 
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POOLLIGALT ZAVYGORITES 


Unwersatry acclaimed . . . universally beloved . . . singing to an 
audience of 50,000 in Chicago’s Grant Park or to a club membership meeting 
in Texas, three transcontinental tours have proven the Footlight Favorites a 
top attraction everywhere. Four talented and delightful artists blend their 
voices in a musical bouquet of tunes both old and new—from the lovely and 
lilting melodies of gay Vienna to today’s Broadway smash hits. Over 100 


concerts already successfully given. 


SUPERB PROGRAMS OF THE MUSIC OF 
STRAUSS —HERBERT— ROMBERG — FRIML—KERN—WEILL—RODGERS 
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“RICHARD BONELLI—baritone *LUCIELLE BROWNING—contralto 
EDWARD KANE—+#enor ADELAIDE ABBOT—coloratura soprano 


*Melopolilan G prera ewbssoctation 
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Leigh Bureau” 


Season 1947-48 


Sopranos Tenors 


“FREDERICK JAGEL 
EDWARD KANE 








ADELAIDE ABBOT 


MARGARET DAUM “BRUNO LANDI 
*MARITA FARELL 
LUCY KELSTON Baritones 
*MARJORIE LAWRENCE *RICHARD BONELLI 
SPLENDORA MERLITT! GORDON DILWORTH 
HILDE REGGIANI JOSEPH JAMES 
| MARGARET SPEAKS ANGELO PILOTTO 
| CONRAD THIBAULT 
| (ontraltos FRANK WENNERHOLM 
| CAROL BRICE Bassos 


*LUCIELLE BROWNING KENNETH SPENCER 


Pianists FREDERIC WHITE 


| MARIO BRAGGIOTTI Vitae 
| GLAUCO D’ATTILI 
| cay Like FREDELL LACK 
| RICHARD TETLEY-KARDOS RUGGIERO RICCI 


ROMAN TOTENBERG 





Duo-Pianists H hordj 
BRAGGIOTTI and CHAIKIN arpsichoraist 
DOUGHERTY and RUZICKA SYLVIA MARLOWE 





* METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 








Exclustve Ww. COLSTON Fata - INC. 


Management 521 Fifth Avenue 77 W. Washington St. Russ Bidg. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Ill. San Francisco 4, Cal. 
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WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


John Finley Williamson, Conductor 


ALMA TRIO 


Totenberg — Baller — Rejto 


DORITA and VALERO 


Spanish Dancers 


NOBLE and KING 


Duo-Song Stylists 








ADELAIDE ABBOT 


Soprano 


MARITA FARELL 


Soprano 


“FREDERICK 


Tenor 


JAGEL 


EDWARD KANE 


Tenor 


Soprano 


Soprano 


MARGARET SPEAKS 


Soprano 


HILDE REGCIANI 


Soprano 














Exclustve 
Management 
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Artists in Joint ‘Recital 


GORDON STRING QUARTET 


“MARJORIE LAWRENCE 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N, Y. 


| Season 1947-48 


A ttractions- 
FOOTLIGHT FAVORITES 


TERESITA and EMILIO OSTA 


Artists of Music and Dance 


THEATRE OF ANGNA ENTERS 
JULIE ANDRE AND HER GUITAR 





GORDON STRING QUARTET 





and FREDERIC WHITE 


Bass-Baritone 


and FRANK WENNERHOLM 


Baritone 


and RAY LEV 
Pianist 


“RICHARD BONELLI 


Baritone 


and 


and GORDON DILWORTH 


Baritone 


*FREDERICK 


Tenor 


and JAGEL 


MARGARET SPEAKS with DOUGHERTY G&G RUZICKA 


Duo-Pianists 


and CONRAD THIBAULT 


Baritone 


*BRUNO LANDI 


Tenor 


and 





* METRCPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 


Russ Bidg. 
San Francisco 4, Cal 


77 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
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RICHARD BONELLI 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


+ of” : 3 ‘ 











“GREAT SINGING” N.Y. World Telegram, Feb. 6, 1947 


Opera Concert Oratorio Radio 


Summer Master Classes, July and August—-Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Exclusive 


W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 


Management 
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MARIO 


BRAGGIOITI 





Piano 
Personality 





































‘Humor and beauty in music 
. new trend in concert en- 
tertainment.” 


SOLOIST IN RECITAL 
AND WITH ORCHESTRA 


‘For showmanship, the ability 
to create a mood, distinctive 
interpretations and interesting 
programming, Braggiotti tops 
the list.” 





Tacoma (Wash.) Times 
Jan. 14, 1947. 








BRAGGIOTTI and CKAIKIN 


Duo-Pianists 





Programs of 
BRAGGIOTTI'S ORIGINAL TRANSCRIPTIONS 


I — — 


‘Those who have not heard this team may 
revise their list of favorites.” 


Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union, October 18, 1946 


Second Transcontinental Tour—1947-48 


Exclusive 
Management 


W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 





NEW YORK e CHICAGO * SAN FRANC-1-S'C’O- 
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MERICA produces ever so often a dynamic personality, whose gift is the power 
to symbolize the spirit of our land in song—such a personality 1s Carol Brice. 


“* 


A critic recently wrote: “Combined 
with the most natural gift possible — a 
compelling voice; a musicianship and 
technique which makes everything she 
sings beautiful.”’ But beyond technique 
and musicianship, Miss Brice possesses 
an inherent spirituality, so deep and rare 
that it delights and stirs you, for she is a 
great American artist. 


The name Carol Brice has become a 
synonym for fine singing and her stature 
as a great artist has grown with each ap- 
pearance. Her approach to music is 
humble and as universal as music itself. 


M ERICA can be proud that it has 
given to the world this new song 
personality. 


< After a Recording Session 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Fritz Reiner, Musical Director, 
Congratulates Soloist Carol Brice. 


THE 
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Though a relative newcomer into the concert field, the youthful contralto has already 








carved a permanent place for herself in the hearts of thousands of music lovers, and won 


the respect and praise of some of America’s most distinguished critics. 


Here is what the critics have said: 


“Always | try to make the 
cello play like the human voice 
and now ... her voice is like a 
cello. .. . Such musicality! Such 
diction! Never have | heard 
something like this." 

—Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, Director, 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 


"She will become one of the 
outstanding singers of our gen- 
eration." 

—Dr. Fritz Reiner, Director, 
Pittsburgh Symphony 


“The voice was like a gorgeous 
colored band against the tapestry 
of the orchestral and choral 
sonorities." 

—Olin Downes, New York Times 


“Promises to become one of 
the most distinguished singers yet 
produced by her race." 

—Irving Kolodin, New York Sun 


“Carol Brice has a rich and 
round mezzo voice of wide range, 
accurate pitch and perfect pro- 
duction. Her scale is of an equal- 
ity from bottom to top, unequaled 
by that of any woman singer | 
have heard on the operatic stage 
this season." 

—Virgil Thomson, New York 
Herald Tribune 


“Her voice seems to have a 
soprano quality as well as one 
of the most velvety of deep con- 
tralto timbres." 

—San Francisco News 


“One of those rarely rich 
voices that seems to be sheathed 
in radiance." 

—Ciaudia Cassidy, Chicago 
Daily Tribune 


“If there were a musical spec- 
troscope, it would disclose a 
voice of an amazing variety of 
color, ranging from a_ clear 
bright-toned upper register to a 
full-bodied low register." 


—Charles Buckley, Chicago 
Herald American 


“Her art is more definitely in- 
ternational than that of her col- 
leagues." 


—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Wash., 
D. C., Times-Herald 


"| would unhesitatingly put 
Carol Brice in the category of 
genius." 

—Dudolph Dunbar, Eminent 
English Conductor 


“Combined with the most beau- 
tiful natural gift possible, a com- 
pelling voice, is musicianship and 
technique, which makes anything 
sung so beautiful that it matters 
only for the sake of record to 
note the particular songs." 


—New Haven Journal Courier 


“The contralto, handsome and 
humble in her approach to music, 
revealed a glorious tonal quality 
and genuine musical feeling. She 
was in command of technique and 
interpretation in every demand 
on her vast tonal range." 


—Helen Knox Spain, The 
Atlanta Journal 


“Her high notes were as appeal- 
ing in their poignancy as her low 
tones were thrilling in their feel- 
and roundness." 


—Greensboro Daily News 


Season 1947-48 Now Booking 


Exclusive 
Management: 





W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 
521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Exclusive Public Relations: NEIL SCOTT and ASSOCIATES 


400 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. 26, N. Y. 


February, 1947 


Columbia Masterworks Records 


Following Her Appearance with 

the Boston Symphony at the Berk- 

shire Festival Performance of 

Brahms's Alto Rhapsody, Miss 

Brice Exchanges Opinions with 
’ Serge Koussevitzky and Leonard 
Y Bernstein. 

























































GLAUCO D’ATTILI 
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 WinGNIFICENT PLavinc 
—-TOSC ANINI 





UNANIMOUS PRESS ACCLAIM FOR THREE NEW YORK RECITALS, 1946 
(2 Town Hall recitals—1 Carnegie Hall recital). 


“Playing with truly great potentialities." "One of our outstanding young talents." 
“ Noel Straus, N. Y. Times N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
“Initense musical gifts." “Impressive performance.’ 
v ys Harriet Johnson, N. Y. Post Robert Hague, PM (New York) 


“One of the most gifted pianistic talents to come to the public's attention in recent years." 
’ N. Y. Journal American 


Exclusive Management Baldwin Piano 


W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 


NEW YORK ~ CHICAGO z SAN FRANCISCO 
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IVMIARGARET Daum 


Lyric Soprano 





Featured on “American Album of Familiar Music” every Sunday night at 9:30 EST over NBC 


Exclusive 
Now Booking 
Concert Season 1947-48 


Management 


W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 








February, 1947 









CONCERT HALL SOCIETY RECORDINGS 





Distinguished American Pianist 









“Refreshing vitality . . . clear, 
authoritative and eloquent.” 


Olin Downes 
NEW YORK TIMES 


Exclusive 


W. COLSTON LEICH, INC 





Management 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO ®@ SAN FRANCISCO 





























Exclusive 
Management 





Concert Hall Society Recordings NEW YORK 


‘Pinnacle of creative art’’ 
Carl E. Lindstrom, 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, July 17, 1946 


“A Joy in Final Ravinia Series’”’ 
Albert Goldberg, 
Chicago Tribune, August 11, 1946 


“Superb playing” Norman Nairn, 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat & Chronicle, 
October 30, 1946 

“The first quartet’’ = Glenn Dillard Gunn, 


Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
December 9, 1946 


W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 


e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Miss Lack has already shown that she is an accom- 
plished performer. She brought technical skill, sense of 
style and musicianship to everything she played.” 

N. Y. TIMES, JANUARY 12, 1947. 


“Another demonstration of her substantial accomplish- 
ments, neat finger-work, and gratifyingly honest musi- 
cianship.” N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE, JANUARY 12, 1947. 


“Her tone is magic, her technical command is compre- 
hensive to the last degree. Her musical address is warm, 
personal, persuasive, and formed on a sure sense of beauty 
and taste. The public loved her.” 

WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD, FEBRUARY 11, 1946. 


Exclusive 
Management 





W. COLSTON LEICH, INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
Personal Representative: THEA DISPEKER, 1176 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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W. COLSTON LEIGH, 


‘One of the outstanding violin- 
ists of the day.” 


— Noel Straus, N. Y. Times 
November 22, 1946 


‘Exemplary of the finest, most 
sensitive and most beautiful 
manipulation of the violin you 


may expect to hear anywhere.”’ 


—Arthur V. Berger, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
November 22, 1946 


‘As fine a violinist as there is.”’ 


— Robert Bagar, N. Y. Worid-Telegram 
November 22, 1946 





VIOLINIST 


INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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“GREAT 
IN 


RECITAL 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
Times Herald (Wash., D.C.) 
October 21, 1946 


KENNE 


TOWN HALL RECITAL—APRIL 21, 1946 


"One of the finest recitals heard in several seasons." 
N. Y. Journal American 


"Singing of outstandng merit . . . unusual richness of timbre . . . 
interpretive gifts of no mean order." Noel Straus—N. Y. Times 


"Mr. Spencer's voice proved one of the most sonorous heard this 
season.’ Louis Biancolli—N. Y. World Telegram 


Columbia Masterwork Records Exclusive 


: : Management 
Sonora Recording Artist § 





NEW 
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“SHOW BOAT” (SANG “JOE” ENTIRE BROADWAY RUN) 


BASSO 
JAN., °46 TO JAN., °47 


"He wandered onto the stage, dropped his voice an octave or so 
below where anyone possibly can sing and went leisurely on his way. 
The most familiar song of ‘Show Boat’ (Ol' Man River) was in 
worthy hands.” Lewis Nichols—N. Y. Times, Jan. 7, 1947 
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CONRAD 


THIBAULT 






































Exclusive Management 
W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. " 


Decca Records NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Westminster Choir 


Called ‘‘the Stradivarius among choruses,”* the West- 
minster Choir’s 1946-47 transcontinental tour of twenty- 
three states and Cuba was a triumphant success. Symphony 
appearances were made with the New York Philharmonic- 

Symphony (2 engagements), the Philadelphia Orchestra and the Norfolk Symphony. 
In glorious ensemble singing of exquisite tonal beauty, the forty mixed voices 
of the Choir sing the works of modern composers, Indian and American folk songs, 
spirituals and the timeless beauty of the great choral masterpieces. Informal remarks 
of the conductor, John Finley Williamson, enhance each selection with individual 
and special interest. 
A concert by the Westminster Choir guarantees the universal .. . the stimulating 


- +» the exciting music that is a highlight of any concert season. 
* ARTUR RODZINSKI 


Choir also available for appearances with symphony orchestras. 


Columtia Masteucorks Records 















































P) esentinge the Great Danish Baritone 


FRANK WENNERHOLM 


“A wonderful voice as huge as his stature.” 
Royal Opera — Stockholm 








FIRST U.S. APPEARANCE — REDLANDS BOWL, CALIF. —Sept. 10, 1946 
"He came, he sang and he conquered. He has what it takes — a rich, vibrant voice, 
commanding musicianship, a stunning physique and sincerity of character. The spon- 
taneous ovation after his first group showed more enthusiasm than has been demon- 
strated during the whole summer season." 











European Press 
DENMARK 


"The greatest singing talent heard in Copenhagen in a long, long time." 
"A voice of utmost beauty and volume. This is a real singer and a fine artist." 
"When Verdi is sung as it should be sung, it can only be with such a voice, grandiose 
and masculine." 

"Volume and sensuous beauty that is song itself, his tones pure, his interpre- 
tations fiery." 

SWEDEN 

"We only had to listen to the first few bars to know that the reports about his 
great success in Denmark are true." 

“One of the most distinguished artists to visit our country in a long time.’ 






















COPENHAGEN ROYAL OPERA 
1941 - 1946 











(Boheme) 
"His 


tional." 


‘Marcello’ was sensa- 









(il Trovatore) 






“As Count Luna his voice 
overflows with beauty.” 









Operatic ‘Repertoire 






Aida Pagliacci Rigoletto Traviata 
La Boheme Ballo in Maschera Andrea Chenier Tosca 
ll Trovatore Othello 





(oncert ‘Repertotre 


lieder - 





Arias - songs in English and seven other languages. 








Exclusive 
Management 
NEW YORK ° 


W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 
CHICAGO +« SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sachs Describes Commonwealth of Art 


(Continued from page 9) 


and speech, are expressions of .man; they con- 
firm and corroborate, in their own individual 
ways, what their sister arts reflect: man’s 
emotive reaction to stimuli from without and 
within. 

The artists themselves have not hesitated 
to profess the unity of art. Fifteen hundred 
years back, in the brilliant Gupta period of 
India (4th-6th century), painters expressly 
derived their art from dancing, and the dancers 
theirs from music. Vitruvius, the Roman, 
urged architects to make themselves familiar 
with melody and rhythm. Johann Reichardt, 
Kapellmeister to the court of Berlin around 
1800, discussed the crescendo and decrescendo 
of the Mannheim orchestra as giving “a darker 
or a lighter shade to the whole coloring”, and, 
in almost the same words, Dr. Charles Burney, 
musical sightseer from England, characterized 
in 1773 the Mannheim achievement “as new 
colors—the colors in music having their shades 
as colors like red or blue have them in paint- 
ing”. And more than a hundred years later, 
Vincent van Gogh felt so strongly the same- 
ness of painting and music that he eventually 
persuaded an old organist to teach him the 
elements of piano playing so he might better 
support his parallels. 

Reichardt’s and Burney’s metaphors are not 
exceptions. Language often has freely bor- 
rowed appropriate words from the vocabulary 
of some other art whenever the terminology of 
one of the arts is defective; this very shifting 
to and fro acknowledges the close relationship 
between the basic qualities of either art. Mel- 
ody is often said to describe a ‘line’ or a 
‘curve’, which might be ‘smooth’ or ‘jagged’; 
orchestration gives ‘color’, and the orchestrator 
has a more or less_ well-assorted ‘palette’. 
Painters, on the other hand, have or have not 
‘tone’; a painting with much light is ‘high’ in 
‘key’ or ‘pitch’, and one with little light is 
‘low’. To such metaphors, which liken and 
unify the worlds of music and painting, lan- 
guage has added a number of semi-metaphors 
which, making one forget that they have been 
transferred from art to art, bear witness to 
the existence of a common stock of qualities 
from which all arts are built, as: form and 
structure, symmetry, rhythm, color, clearness, 
movement, and numberless others. 


Basic Forces Do Not Change 


Thus, inadvertently we often speak of what 
is dormant deep in our consciousness: that the 
basic forces at the bottom of art do not change 
whether we build, carve, paint, or compose. 


Once we have shifted the focus from outer 
form and technique to the spiritual sources of 
style, we can no longer confine the field of 
view to architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
the minor arts. Will not the longing, mood, 
and character of living men in a particular age 
or place express themselves in music and the 
dance at least as well as in a carved chest of 
drawers or an illuminated Bible? Indeed, will 
not such expressien be more spontaneous and 
powerful in these two arts, where matter and 
time do not interfere between the first im- 
pulse and the ultimate shape? 

The question sounds almost rhetorical, and 
the expected answer seems to be a trite truism. 
And vet, when the author, from 1918 on, pro- 
fessed the unity of art history, he met with 
more resistance than encouragement. He was 
told by specialists (one did it “as a man and a 
Christian”) to keep away from such danger- 
ous, futile speculations and stick to music. 
Which is indeed much simpler. 

One of the reasons so many people are not 
willing or able to see this unity is that, by. 
nattire or tfaining, they are exclusively ‘visual’ 
or exclusively ‘auditive’ (no° to mention those 
in whom no sense is properly developed). 
Because of this lack of balance, they are unfit 
to compare and to take their bearings by 
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weighing similiude and dissimilitude—which 
after all is the basic form of all scientific 
reasoning—and they grasp the differences be- 
tween the worlds of the eye and the ear more 
readily than their conformities. These aesthetic 
isolationists present us time and again with 
the old materialistic argument that music has 
developed according to immanent laws of its 
own and should be spared “false analogies” 
with other arts. So far, nobody has ever cared 
to show what these mysterious laws are like. 
Nor have their attorneys realized that, in es- 
tablishing a self-sufficient, autonomous music 
history in which some symphony stems from 
some other symphony in virgin birth, they lead 
the catastrophic way to severing music from 
man and music history from the evolution of 
the human mind. This should not happen. 

Rightfully, Erich Kahler says in Man the 
Measure (1943): “The automomy of special 
departments of human activity is a disastrous 
phenomenon of modern times, and to extend 
the dividing lines backward into former ages 
is a falsifying interpretation of history. These 
fields developed as functions of man; their his- 
tory is the history of their changing signifi- 
cance for man” (p. 25). And further on: 
Learning “will only be able to halt the grow- 
ing process of specialization into fields that are 
increasingly losing connection with one an- 
other, if it accepts the artistic, philosophical 
principle of inner coherence and the trend 
toward a common order” (p. 517). 

To be sure, comparison baiters will have the 
undoubted advantage of eluding the pitfalls of 
oversystematization and pedantry that lurk be- 
hind methodical reasoning. But they inevitably 
lapse into a complete negation of organic, 
meaningful growth—that is, into anarchy, in- 
deed, into nihilism. 

Vague resemblance or dim reminder will not 
do. Nothing but strictly methodical analysis 
can show that each generation has shaped its 
cathedrals, statues, paintings, and symphonies 
in the image of its will and dream exactly as 
emotion will shape at once the features, speech, 
and gestures of a man, to indicate one move, 
one act. 

In this analysis, we must not forget that, 
between the arts of space and time, there is 
the art that lives at once in space and time: 


Hence with her sister arts shall dancing claim 
An equal right to universal fame. 


Soame Jenyne, The Art of Dancing 1730. 
Even fashions, however erratic they seem, 


Frank Lloyd Wright, noted American architect, whose remarks on 
the relationship between the arts provoked these discussions. 
Behind him is a non-objective painting, to be housed eventually 
in his new museum, the design for which appears 
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ARTS SYMPOSIUM 





must not be omitted where the topic is taste 
and expression. Not before can we create the 
ideal history of art. 

So comprehensive a history is not only more 
complete but also more unequivocal than the 
histories in individual arts. Just as we find in 
a man’s gesture the confirmation of his words 
and vice versa, so the various arts confirm 
and elucidate each other’s trends and those of 
their ages and nations. The history*of the 
fine arts has the advantage of an older stand- 
ing and the plain perceptibility of its objects. 
But the history of music (and to a certain de- 
gree the history of the dance) contributes its 
sharper contours: while there have always 
been reliefs, statues, and murals, which do not 
as such belong to any definite stylistic group, 
music is developed in clean cut types—motets, 
fugues, sonatas—which, more precisely staked 
off in their lifetime, nationality and social con- 
ditions than any form of sculpture of painting, 
leave no doubt of their stylistic relation- 
ships. ... 

Alas, the history of art like all the humani- 
ties, discusses the freedom and fancy of man 
and not the rigid laws of nature, from which 
the scientist derives irrefutable proofs. But 
then, in the physical world, too, only details, 
and nothing but details, can be proved. The 
ultimate conception of the universe and _ its 
forces has changed from age to age and re- 
mains no less debatable than any conception 
of the nature and fate of style in the common- 
wealth of art. 

This is a solace, if a negative one, in the 
face of the fallacy of interpretation. The author 
has found another, positive encouragement in 
Walter Pater’s memorable words, that “Theo- 
ries that bring into connection with each other 
modes of thought and feeling, periods of taste, 
forms of art and poetry, which the narrow- 
ness of men’s minds constantly tends to oppose 
to each other, have a great stimulus for the 
intelligent and are almost always worth under- 
standing”. 


THE 
INSTIGATOR 
OF THE 
SYMPOSIUM 
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FEATURE CONT. page 267 


“A garden is a lovely thing’—except for. weeds, says 


Helen Olheim 
Chicken-feed: 
Walter Cassel in- 
spects one of his 





Retreat: Robert Goldsand enjoys rustic ways 
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Agnes Davis in a New Hampshire setting oe 


The Man with the Plow: John Charles Thomas 





Sandor, pianist (left), and 

eorge Carr, president of Clearwater 
Community Concerts, relax in a Florida 
garden 





q 
Farmers 


and 
Other 
Fresh 
Air 


= Fiends 


Edward Kane after a geme of tennis at 
Queena Mario's farm in Bethlel, Conn. 
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Micromat 
Rudolf Firkusny (left) and the composer, Bohuslav Martinu, walk near the Mall in Central Park 


Larry Gordon 


Fritz Kreisler proves the old sun-dial adage: "|! number only the 
sunny hours" 


Anatole Kitain relaxes among the old oaks in a park in 
Bristol, England 


Triumvirate outdoors: Celius Dougherty and Vincenz 


A magnolia tree prompts Stell Andersen to Ruzicka with a pet 


ask, “Can spring be far behind?" 





Members of the Bary Ensemble, Virginia Peterson, Mary 
Henri Temianka and his wife agree that the prospect On the sunny side: Ray Lev with her Becker, Lorina Wren and Gertrude Bary, try a mint julep in 
is good friend Mrs. C. C. Hogan in Connecticut the garden of Miss Bary's Long Island home 
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They’re NOT 
Superstitious, 
but— 


Maryla Jonas with 
the dress which she 
wore at her mem- 
orable debut in 
Carnegie Hali, a 
symbol of good 
fortune 


A Score of Puccini's Bohéme, the first opera 

that Ferruccio Tagliavini ever studied and the 

first in which he appeared, always accom- 
panies the tenor on his tours 


Good luck resides in this beautiful Chinese 
coat, according to Astrid Varnay 


y 
ry 


ee ey 
ox heb 2 


Lots of good things seem to be in store for Nan 
Merriman, to judge by the size of her collection 
of pigs 


Per $ ~ 


- 


=>. 





A courageous rebel against favorite super- 

stitions is Frances Magnes, who insists that 

her practising goes just as well on Friday the 

13th, even standing under a ladder with her 

pet black cat and a broken mirror for 
good measure 


; When Carroll Glenn became engaged to 
Eugene List, she gave him an earring as Arthur Whittemore never removes the wrist-watch he wore 


a good-luck piece. She herself never to the first concert he gave with Jack Lowe, and Mr. Lowe 

goes to a concert without his latest letter, always carries his wallet to the hall mixed in with their music, 

Miss Magnes’ photo by Albert A. Freeman. which she props up against the dressing because, after thinking he had lost it, he discovered it there 
All others by Ben Greenhaus room mirror for good fortune upon arriving at the hall on the same occasion 
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| ? THE NEW YORK TIMES 

| bi Pag ‘An artist who should have 
a big future before him!” 

| GRANT JOHANNESEN 

REVEALS HIGH GIFT 


Young Pianist Shows Marked 


Strides in His Art 




















New York Times, Nov. 18, 1946 
Noel Strauss 


"Johannesen's tone is admirably mellow and sensitive throughout 





its wide dynamic range. His work can now be praised not merely 


for its technical proficiency, but because of its wealth of coloring 





and interpretive skill capable of giving his rich temperament ample 





freedom to express itself in performances that were always poetic 





and often displayed keen musical insight. Anyone who can perform 
the tricky impromptu (No. 3) of Faure presented, with the inter- 
pretive and technical merits Mr. Johannesen exhibited, is surely an 
artist who should have a big future before him in his chosen field.” 


New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 18, 1946 


"Johannesen plays with facility anything he is called upon to do, 





and produces at all volumes a pearly and clean tone." 








New York Post, Nov. 18, 1946 


"Abundant technical equipment and a flair for clean-cut, straight- 


forward playing.” 


New York Sun, Nov. 18, 1946 


"A sensitive feeling for Schumann's phraseology, and a clear 


resonant tonal quality." 


NOW BOOKING SEASON, 1947-48 


D. W. RUBIN, Personal Representative 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Telephone: Circle 7-8232 
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NOW BOOKING 


SEASON 1947-48 KARL KRAEUTER 


Violin 
PHYLLIS KRAEUTER 
’Cello 


GRANT JOHANNESEN 
Piano 










"This ensemble plays with so 
full and lively a musical style 
that interest and pleasure are 
felt in everything they do." 


The New York Herald- 
Tribune (Dec. 1, 1946) 











Personal Representative: 


D. W. RUBIN 
113 W. 57th St. New York City 19 
















































| “Pianist of independent mind and assured execution.” LEADING SOPRANO _ NATIONAL 
New York Sun OPERA COMPANY 








| Maria Noelte, glamorous young protegée of Mary Garden, is 
| being presented to the public at large for the first time this 
season. The exquisite beauty of her natural bel canto voice plus 
| her sensitive musicianship puts Maria Noelte among the top flight 





artists of today. 


| Maria Noelte made her debut with the Chicago Symphony 
| Orchestra. She is the choice of many conductors, and has sung | 
under the direction of Rudolph Ganz and Hans Lange. 





NOW BOOKING SEASON 1947-48 Personal Representative: D. W. RUBIN 
Personal Representative, D. W. RUBIN, 113 W.57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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After an absence of three years 


in the Armed Forces 





| concert and recital field for Season 1947-48 


| “ALREADY 

ENTITLED 
TO A HIGH 
PLACE 

| AMONG HIS 


CONTEMPORARIES” 
NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 








Personal Representative: 
D. W. RUBIN 
113 W. 57th Street, New York City 19 








ROLAND (sundry 


Brilliant young American violinist returns to the 
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“Miss Lehnerts has style, vocally and 

otherwise, and a dark, round tone with 
FE; rances a warm and thrilling upper register.” | 
—MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL | 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 





— Highlights of Past 2 Seasons — 





1945—Appeared in “Die Wal- 1946 — Soloist — CBS ‘Encore 
kure’’ at Opera Nacional, Mexico Appearances” under Bernard 
City, under William Steinberg. Hermann. 


1946—Featured soloist — Radio 


_ 1945 — Soloist — Minneapolis City Music Hall under Charles 
Symphony under Mitropoulos. Previn. 


1946—Scored in ‘‘Peter Grimes” (Britten) at Berkshire Festival under 
Leonard Bernstein. 


— Spring 1947 — 





3 appearances as soloist with Al- To be heard as Dalila in ‘‘Samson 
bany Symphony under Ole Wind- and Dalila’, in Alabama May Fes- 


ingstad. tival. 


To appear in joint recital with Ramon Vinay in Town Hall, New York. 














Available Season 1947-48—Concert—Opera—Oratorio—Radio 
Personal Representative: D. W. RUBIN, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19 












Boris KOUT 


NOTED 
VIOLINIST COMPOSER 





“Warmth and intensity." “Adroitly contrived and effective 


New York Herald Tribune _ creation." 
New York Times 
"Sincere and serious, always in per- 
fect taste, and admirable in phras- ‘Admirable sincerity." 


ing. New York Times New York Herald Tribune 
Complete list of Boris Koutzen's compositions upon request 


NOW BOOKING—SEASON 1947-48 


Personal Representative: D. W. RUBIN 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. — Season 1947-48 














Personal Representation of D. W. RUBIN, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. ¥Y.—Season 1947-48 


PIANISTS SPECIAL ATTRACTION 
Grant Johannesen spespeapie Grant ae 
James Sykes 


Kraeuter Trio Roland Gundry—Violiaist 


Emanuelina Pizzuto In Sonata Recitals 


VIOLINISTS 


Roland Gundry 
Herbert Sorkin 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Frances Lehnerts 


SOPRANO 
Maria Noelte 


VIOLINIST-COMPOSER CONTRALTO 
Boris Koutzen Marie Powers 
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“MR. SORKIN WAS THE MASTER OF HIS INSTRUMENT”—New York Times, Jan. 21, 1947 | 


HERBERT SORKIN 


Young American Violinist 





Acclaimed in New York Recital Town Hall, Jan. 20th, 1947 


. sure of his tone and technic 
. never obstructed the listener's 
view of the composer . . . Mr. Sorkin 
knew how to make the suite sing (Bach . 
Partita). There were beautiful soft 
passages in the Chaconne, for example, 


| 
The Critics Unanimous! | 
almost mystical in inward song." 


New York World Telegram 


. a tone of good quality and a 
sensitive performance . . . playing was 
of a high order and Mr. Sorkin again 
demonstrated his sound musicianship 
. .. gave the work a beautiful perform- 
ance, remarkable for its technical assur- 
ance and tonal color." (Prokofieff's 
First Violin Concerto in D major) 


New York Post 


. everything was in good taste 
. . . the dynamic frameworks were 
right."" New York Times 


" . . . In him are the potentialities of 





a true artist . . . sensed the musical 
values in each work and saw that they 
| "|. . more than just another violinist . . . has a substantial grasp were given full recognition. His fine 
| of the mechanism of the violin . . . The Hindemith was properly grained tone ... has beautiful tex- 
| bucolic, and the Prokofieff had everything cleanly worked out, even ture. He proved himself a_ stylist, 


to the delicate harmonics near the end . . . it was a delight all knowing the contour of a phrase and 





: Es ae DE eee the coloring required . . . the Proko- 
| "|. . outstanding technical ability, admirable intonation, and a fieff . . . played with great insight 

, well developed interpretative talent . . . spirit and precision . . . and skill." New York Journal-American | 
| a sure sense of phrasing and tonal coloration ...'' New York Sun 


| SEASON 1947-1948 NOW BOOKING 


Personal Representative: D. W. RUBIN, 113 West 57th Street, New York City 19, N. Y. 


ee 
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(Continued from page 25) 
and quoted in part here. 

In 1910 Heseltine came under the 
sway of the music of Frederick De- 
lius and was soon led to a per- 
sonal acquaintance which grew into 
one of the finest friendships of his 
life. Delius was almost fifty and 
Philip was only sixteen, yet the tact 
and sensibility of the older man and 
the intellectual brilliance and per- 
ceptiveness of the boy enabled them 
to ignore the barriers of age. Hesel- 
tine’s uncle had a home in Marlotte, 
near Grez-sur-Loing, and knew 
Delius, so that it was easy for the 
two to meet. 


Influence of Delius 


From the first, Heseltine was en- 
thralled by the rapture, the inner 
glow and the exquisite harmonic 
texture of Delius’ music. As he 
wrote in a memorable phrase de- 
scribing the climax of the Dance 
Rhapsody, the passage for solo 
violin and strings: “It has a wound- 
ing beauty which is all the more 
poignant for its evanescence.” And 
he was quick to recognize Delius’ 
supreme gift, as was only natural 
in one similarly endowed. “Har- 
mony,” he declared, “as Delius, its 
greatest modern master, has repeat- 
edly said, is an instinct. Either you 
are born with it, or else you have 
to do without it.” 


Throughout his life Heseltine 
showed his admiration for Delius, 
arranging the North Country 


Sketches and A Song Before Sun- 
rise for piano duet; preparing piano 
scores of the violin concerto and 
the cello concerto; making English 
versions of Eine Arabeske, for bari- 
tone solo, mixed chorus and 
chestra, and of the Requiem: ar- 
ranging a piano score of the Has- 
san music and performing a mul- 
titude of other musical tasks for 
the composer. In 1929 he aided in 
organizing the Delius Festival and 
he thought nothing of traveling 
hundreds of miles to hear a per- 
formance of a Delius work. 

To overemphasize the influence 
of Delius upon Heseltine’s own mu- 
sic, however, would be a grave er- 
ror. Delius wrought best on a 
broad scale. Heseltine chose to con- 
fine himself largely to the forms of 
the song and chamber works. De- 
lius abandons himself to moods of 
nature, rhapsodic visions of life 
and the immersion of self in a pan- 
theistic conception of the universe. 
Heseltine is a master dramatist; he 
has a Shakespearian insight into 
the shades and peculiarities of hu- 
man character and feeling. A song 
like The Distracted Maid from the 
Lillygay, or Roister Doister from 
the second set of Peterisms is as 
psychologically vivid as a portrait 
by Holbein. One needs only to 
hear a few measures of music by 
either man to see how differently 
they felt and wrote. Even Hesel- 
tine’s nature songs, miracles like 
the Autumn Twilight and Spring, 
are refracted through his own per- 
sonality in a way utterly foreign to 
Delius. 

' The precocity of the young mu- 
Sician, is revealed in the letters 
which he wrote from Germany in 
) 1911. He liked Richard Strauss’ 
:Salome and Elektra, but detested 
‘the vulgarity of-Ein Heldenleben. 


or- 
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Peter Warlock 


Debussy’s Iberia and Sibelius’ 
Fourth Symphony fascinated him 
and he wrote as follows of the Five 
Orchestral Pieces of Arnold Schon- 
berg, against which men thrice his 
age were fulminating: “One gets 
now and then just a glimpse, as it 
were, of some weird, new country, 
and although one can only see it 
from a distance, there is a strange 
fascination in the idea of its fur- 
ther possibilities.” This from a boy 
of seventeen is amazingly mature 
criticism. 

In 1913 Heseltine went to Ox- 
ford, much against his will. He 
wrote to Delius: “If I could but 
attain the meanest position in the 
world of music, I would sooner die 
like a dog there (if need be) than 
attain to a comfortable and con- 
ventional position in the Civil Serv- 
ice, or on the Stock Exchange.” 
He was also just emerging from 
the influence of his mother, feeling 
lonely and only “a spectator of the 
game of Life” and he was deter- 
mined, as boys of his age usually 
are, to “live feverishly.” 

Unfortunately, as Robert Nichols 
tells us in a sketch of this Oxford 
period included in Mr. Gray’s biog- 
raphy: “Love, in fact, acted on 
him, if I may be permitted the 
metaphor, somewhat after the fash- 
ion of a bad wine, particularly of 
that sort of bad wine which has 
been doctored and ‘gingered up’. A 
sort of spiritual malaise overcame 
him.” It was only natural that an 
acutely sensitive and creative tem- 
perament like Heseltine’s would be 
prone to fiddling harmonics on the 


ky. t Barvucrcow 


strings of sensuality, to use. Mere- 


dith’s phrase. But he was never 
to find peace of heart or mind for 
very long. It is significant that. he 
used to quote to his friend Nichols 
the lines which were the favorites 
of Stephen Daedalus in James 
Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man: 
“And no more turn aside and 
brood 
Upon love’s bitter mystery” 
Yet that is precisely what he did 
for the rest of his life, and his medi- 


tations took the form of some of : 


the most poignant songs the world 
has received. And Wilt Thou 
Leave Me Thus?, A Prayer to St. 
Anthony of Padua, Take, O Take 
Those Lips Away; each bespeaks 
a world of experience. Heseltine 
also read Whitman, Havelock Ellis 
and Nietzsche avidly in these. for- 
mative years. 

The first world war brought him 
again into conflict with. the world 
around him. For quite apart from 
that fact that he was rejected for 
miliary service because of a nerv- 
out stricture, Heseltine did not be- 
lieve in war and was a staunch in- 
dividualist in his political views. A 
letter to Delitis written »in. 1914 
states his beliefs with superb clari- 
tv: “I have never.. been, able to 
understand the sentiment of patriot- 
ism, the love of empire; it has al- 
ways seemed to me so empty and 
intangible an idea, so impersonal 
and so supremely unimportant as 
regards the things that really mat- 
ter—which are the common herit- 
age of humanity, without distinc- 
tion of race or nationality. And 
in spite of the gigantic wave of 
patriotism that has lately swept 





Balulalow. Permanent copyright 1925 by Oxford University Press, London. Carl] Fischer, 
Inc., New York, American Agents. 
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Mourn No Moe. Reprinted by permission of the Copyright Owners, Boosey & Hawkes, Inc. 


.shocked 


over the whole world, I cannot 
honestly say that I feel it to be 
any more real—or less disastrous, 
even in its unreality—than ever I 
did.” 

The war sickened him, and he 
wrote that the horrors of all kinds 
brought about by it filled him with 
“impotent rage” against the “bar- 
barous conditions of human life in 
this the twentieth century of the 
Christian era.” A profound think- 
er, he goes to the root of the mat- 
ter in a letter to Colin Taylor in 
1918: “The spirit of the present 
era is materialism; it is everywhere 
rampant. ... It is a necessary phase 
for humanity to pass through.” And 
he continues: “Look round the 
world today: what is there but 
sensationalism, a frantic beating of 
the bars of a cage in silly disregard 
of the open door that lies beyond. 
All is sensation, a frenzied effort 
of despair in the darkness. The 
inevitable outcome is _ universal 
death—for death is the last and 
greatest of all possible sensations. 
This is the real truth about the 


war.” 


London Adventures 


In 1914 Heseltine left Oxford 
and went to London, settling in 
Bloomsbury near St. Pancras Sta- 
tion, which he describes as a 
“neighborhood thoroughly alive— 
which is essential, for my liking— 
and unrespectable.” His life long, 
Heseltine detested the bourgeoisie 
and many of the legends that grew 
up about Peter Warlock were the 
result of his successful attempts to 
shock them. He once executed a 
Russian dance in a London station, 
almost creating a disturbance 
among the sober commuters. And 
he delighted to hint at unspeakable 
vices and transgressions (of which 
he was actually innocent) to 
listeners. As Mr. Gray 
tells us, he lived richly and inclu- 
sively, but he was the master not 
the slave of his passions. No one 
who turned out the tremendous 
mass of work which he did in his 
36 years, most of it during the last 
decade of his life, could have spent 
a disproportionate amount of time 
on dissipations. His sometimes ex- 
travagant gestures (such as tearing 
through the streets of an English 
village at midnight on a motor- 
cycle, stark naked) were only nat- 
ural in a sensitive boy who was 
trying to conquer his inner shy- 
ness and defeatism and to face the 
brutalities of commonplace human 
society. 

The early years of Philip Hesel- 
tine in. London were a series of 
failures and rebuffs which led to 
the creation and spectacular suc- 
cess of Peter Warlock. He tried 
writing music criticism for a Lon- 
don daily at two pounds a week. 
But as he writes to Delius: “My 
quite mild notice of a pianist who 
played some Debussy pieces in the 


most execrably vulgar manner, 
without either taste or feeling— 
was suppressed altogether last 


week. What can one do under such 
conditions? It is only doing harm 
to praise what one knows to be bad 
and there are already too many 
critics engaged upon that perfectly 
hopeless undertaking.” Is it any 
wonder that. the exasperated ideal- 
ist later indulged in some spectacu- 
lar feuds with the musical press? 





(Continued on page 372) 
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“Radiant Tenor-Voice of Power and Verve...’ 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, 

July 21,1946 

entral City, Colo. Opera Festiva! 
performances of La “‘Traviata’’ 


CHICAGO OPERA 
CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA 
OPERA NACIONAL— MEXICO 
CENTRAL CITY (COLO.) OPERA 
MONTREAL OPERA 
PITTSBURGH OPERA 





Personal Representative: 


HENRY DARDICK 


48 East 53rd St., New York 22 
Eldorado 5-4896 eP *McCormack's opera debut took place July, 1945 
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INCORPORATED 


59 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Proudly Announces for Season 1947-48 


MALCUZYNSK1I—Sensational Polish pianist who has sky-rocketed to 
fame and is considered today one of the most popular pianists in the United 
States. 





GERHARD KANDER —Outstanding, young violinist who has appeared 


in numerous recitals and as soloist with major symphony orchestras. He 
was hailed “a young Kreisler” by the San Francisco press. 


COLETTE GAVEAU (Mme. Malcuzynski)—Distinguished French pian- 


ist who has concertized throughout South America and Europe and will begin 
her concert activity in North America next season. 





ELLA GOLDSTEIN —Phenomenal, young Palestinian pianist who, despite 
the fact that she is only twenty years old, has had a brilliant career in China, 
South Africa and Palestine where she has amazed audiences with her prodigi- 
ous talents. 


ANNA XYDIS—Brilliant Greek pianist who was enthusiastically ac- 
claimed by the press for her appearances with Mitropoulos and annual recitals 
at Carnegie Hall. 


CLAIRE GAGNIER—Enchanting, young coloratura soprano whose re- 
markable voice has endeared her to audiences throughout Canada and has 
won her the title of “Canadian Nightingale.” Miss Gagnier possesses a large 
concert and radio repertoire. 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU—Golden voiced, young lyric tenor who has 


appeared in concert and opera performances from Canada to the Gulf of 
~ Mexico. 








MONTREAL WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ETHEL STARK, conductor—unique attraction which will tour North 
America during the forthcoming season. 
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BOSTON DAILY GLOBE, 
February 3, 1947 


Sold-out Tours on 
Three Continents: 


EUROPE — 
Oct., 1946-Jan., 1947 


NORTH AMERICA— 
Jan.-April, 1947 


SOUTH AMERICA— 
May-Oct., 1947 


Available for Few 
Dates Next Season 


Exclusive Management 
| Gi 7 ; (ae , CA Kite 59 West 55th Street, 
. and Juc, New York 19,N. Y. 
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STEINWAY PIANO @ COLUMBIA RECORDS 


February, 1947 
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CANADIAN NIGHTINGALE 
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Claire Gagnier Con rT ati i e 
g atul ting Ma 1an A de son Claire Gagnier with Serge ar off dir tor f the r nier y ndre ostelanetz. 
. rT n Lf 7 wes +4 ) CT RE ] , I ec 0 4 Clai e Gag at d nd A 4G K 
f “ 8 od oo P ee tal at the Sir Arthur Original Don Cossacks after the Chor uss recent whic h drew d record crowd nm Montreal at 
Currie G yminastum last ovember. 
Canadian Concer t. Molson Stadiu m luring the Sum mer oj I ¢ 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: AMERICAN-CANADIAN CONCERTS & ARTISTS, INC. 


59 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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What the Critics Say: 


“He is in the front ranks of promising young violin- “He is highly sensitive and capable of considerable 
ists of today.” delicacy of feeling.” 
—NEW YORK POST —N. Y¥. HERALD TRIBUNE 
“He has a big, firm tone and his playing reflects a “ ... musicianly command of his material, finesse 
warm, lively temperament. His style is remarkable and accuracy of phrasing, a technique that leaves few 
for its fusion of intensity with refinement of dramatic loose ends.” 
expression.” ——MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL 


—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


“Technically he is magnificent with a controlled bow- 
“He has all the virtuosic requirements which include ing that can be compared with Mischa Elman.” 
great facility, sureness and a vibrant sweet tone of —VANCOUVER NEWS-HERALD 
considerable authority.” 


—CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER “There is a youthful, temperamental urge in Kander’s 


playing that fascinates listeners. He has a pure, 


“He played with assurance, with fire and with meticu- fervent, sensuous tone and his technical equipment is 
lous technique.” remarkably complete.” 
—MONTREAL GAZETTE —TORONTO GLOBE & MAIL 
Exclusive Management Now Booking Season 1947-1948 





Vj : 59 West 55th Street, 
- , Goveekl and Cotett Inc. New York 19, N. Y. 
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The “Big Four” 


(Continued from page 30) 


performances, and the third, the 
number of productions. 

George Gershwin, 19, 134, 115; 
Ernest Bloch, 18, 77, 57; Henry 
Hadley, 19, 58, 51; Aaron Copland, 
17, 51, 42; Deems Taylor, 11, 43, 
36; Edward MacDowell, 8, 39, 36; 
Samuel Barber, 11, 39, 27; Charles 
Martin Loeffler, 7, 38, 23; William 
Schuman, 13, 35, 29; Roy Harris, 
16, 34, 25; Ernest Schelling, 6, 
34, 25; Charles T. Griffes, 2, 31, 
22; John Alden Carpenter, 11, 28, 
29; Percy Grainger, 5, 24, 22; 
Howard Hanson, 7, 24, 16; Victor 
Herbert, 5, 20, 20; Nicolai Ber- 
ezowsky, 13, 20, 16; Walter Piston, 
8, 20, 14; Daniel Gregory Mason, 
8, 11, 11; Arcady Dubensky, 7, 17, 
15; Paul Creston, 9, 17, 14; Morton 
Gould, 8, 17, 13; Anis Fuleihan, 
9, 17, 12; William Grant Still, 8, 
17, 12; Harl McDonald, 9, 16, 16; 
Leo Sowerby, 9, 16, 15; Henry F. 
Gilbert, 3, 15, 13; Virgil Thomson, 
9, 14, 13; Philip James, 6, 14, 12; 
Abram Chasins, 4, 14, 5; John 
Powell, 5, 13, 13; George W. Chad- 
wick, 4, 13, 13; Emerson Whithorne, 
7, 13, 10; Bernard Wagenaar, 7, 13, 
10; Randall Thompson, 2, 13, 10; 
David Diamond, 7, 13, 9; Bernard 
Rogers, 7, 13, 9; Rubin Goldmark, 
3, 13, 9; Robert Russell Bennett, 
9, 12, 11; Louis Gruenberg, 6, 12, 
8; James P. Dunn, 5, 11, 11; Arthur 
Foote, 2, 11, 9; Edward Burlingame 
Hill, 7, 10, 10. 

At the other end of the list, 
95 composers, about two-fifths of 
the total, were represented by only 
one production of one work. Thirty- 
one of the 43 leaders in this list 
are now living; of these, Ernest 
Bloch has the greatest representa- 
tion. Mr. Bloch, through his long 
residence in this country and the 
works which he has composed since 
he first came here (including the 
rhapsody, America, which won the 
prize offered by Mustcat AMERICA 
in 1928), is entitled to be considered 
as an American composer. But 
several of his most often performed 
works in this list, such as Schelomo 
and the Israel Symphony, were 
composed before he had come to 
the United States, so that their 
status as American music is debat- 
able. Omitting these, Mr. Bloch’s 
score becomes 11, 28, 23, and Mr. 
Copland ranks as the most repre- 
sented living American composer. 

A similar reservation applies to 
four of the five works and arrange- 
ments by Mr. Granger in this list. 

Seventy-two of the 716 works and 
excerpts received five or more per- 
formances each. 527 of them were 
heard only in one season; 100 
others in two seasons. (In _ this 
treatise, a season is considered as 
extending from Sept. 1 through the 
following August). The following 
works were played in three or more 
seasons : 


Three Seasons (38) 


Samuel Barber, Second Essay, 
7(3); Violin Concerto, 4(3). Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Jeremiah Symphony, 
5(5). Ernest Bloch, *Winter, 4(3) : 
*Spring, 4(3). George Chadwick, 
Noel, 3(3). Aaron Copland, A Lin- 
coln Portrait, 6(3): Piano (Jazz) 
Concerto, 4(3). David Diamond, 
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Rounds for string orchestra, 6(3). 
Arcady Dubensky, Fugue for Vio- 
lins, 5(5), Variations on a Theme 
by Stephen Foster, 3(3). Anis 
Fuleihan, Symphony No. 1,5(3). 
George Gershwin, Rhapsody No. 
2, 3 (3). Henry Gilbert, Prologue 
to Riders to the Sea, 5 (3). Morton 
Gould, Spirituals for String Or- 
chestra, 6(3); American Sym- 
phonette No. 2, 3(3). Louis Gruen- 
berg, The Enchanted Isle, 6(3). 
Henry Hadley, Salome, 5(3); 
Streets of Peking, 3(3). Howard 
Hanson, Symphony No. 2 (Ro- 
mantic), 9(3). Roy Harris, Sym- 
phony, 1933, 3(3); Symphony No. 
3, 3(3). Horace Johnson, Streets of 
Florence, 3(3). Bruno Labate, In- 
terlude and Scherzo, 3(3). Nicola 
Laucella, Prelude and Temple 
Dance, 3(3). Robert McBride, 
Fugato on a Well Known Theme, 
3(3). Harl McDonald, Rhumba 
from Rhumba Symphony, 5(5); 
Three Poems, 3(3). John Knowles 
Paine, Prelude to Oedipus, 4(3). 
Robert L. Sanders, Barn Dance, 
4(3). William Schuman, Symphony 
No. 3, 6(3). Arthur Shepherd, 
Horizons, 4(3). Leo Sowerby, The 
Irish Washerwoman, 3(3). Deems 
Taylor, Jurgen, 4(3). Virgil Thom- 
son, Suite from Filling Station, 
4(3). David Van Vactor, Overture 
to a Comedy, 4(3). Bernard Wage- 


naar, Divertimento, 3(3). John 
Powell, Overture, Old Virginia, 
3(3). 


Four Seasons (18) 


Samuel Barber, Overture to The 
School for Scandal, 5(4). John 
Alden Carpenter, Suite from Sky- 
scrapers, 8(7). Aaron Copland, 
Quiet City, 7(5) ; El Salon Mexico, 
4(4) ; An Outdoor Overture, 7(6) ; 
Symphony No. 1 (Organ Sym- 
phony), 4(4). James P. Dunn, 
Overture on Negro Themes, 4(4). 
George Gershwin, Porgy and Bess, 
a Symphonic Picture (arr. Ben- 


nett), 10(7). Henry Hadley, The 
Culprit Fay, 5(5); Lucifer, 5(4). 
Howard Hanson, Symphony No. 1 
(Nordic) 4(4). Philip James, Bret 
4(4). 


Harte 


Overture, Horace 


Johnson, Imagery, 4(4). Carl Mc- 
Kinley, Masquerade, 5(5). Douglas 
Moore, Pageant of P. T. Barnum, 
4(4). Earl Robinson, Ballad for 
Americans, 4(4). Ernest Schelling, 
Impressions from an Artist’s Life, 
7(4). Leo Sowerby, Comes Autumn 
lime, 5(4). 


Five Seasons (7) 


George Chadwick, Jubilee Over- 
ture, 7(7). Percy Grainger, *Shep- 
herd’s Hey, 5(5). Victor Herbert, 
[rish Rhapsody, 6(6). Philip James, 
Overture on French Noels, 6(5). 
John Powell, Rhapsodie Negre for 
piano and orchestra, 6(6). Rubin 
Goldmark, A Negro Rhapsody, 
11(7). William Schuman, Amer- 
ican Festival Overture, 6(6). 


Six Seasons (8) 


Samuel Barber, Adagio for 
strings, 8(7). Ernest Bloch, *Trois 
Poemes Juifs, 6(6); Israel Sym- 
phony, 17(8). Aaron Copland, Suite 
from Billy the Kid, 8(8). George 
Gershwin, Rhumba (Cuban Over- 
ture), 6(6). Percy Grainger, *Lon- 
donderry Air, 8(6). Charles M. 
Loeffler, Memories of my Child- 
hood, 9(7) ; A Pagan Poem, 16(7). 


Seven Seasons (4) 


George Gershwin, Excerpts from 
Strike Up the Band, 7(7), Percy 
Grainger, *Molly on the Shore, 
8(8). Charles T. Griffes, The 
White Peacock, 14(6). Arthur 
Foote, Suite for Strings in E minor, 
10(8). e 


Eight Seasons (4) 


Henry F. Gilbert, Comedy Over- 
ture on Negro Themes, 9(9). 
Edward MacDowell, Piano Con- 
certo No. 2, in D minor, 16(14). 
Randall Thompson, Symphony No. 
2, 12(9). Victor Herbert, American 
Fantasy, 10(10). 


Nine Seasons (5) 


Ernest Bloch, Concerto Grosso, 
11(10). George Gershwin, Excerpts 
from Porgy and Bess, 12(10) 
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“He used to be a wrestler" 








Edward MacDowell, Indian Suite, 
13(13). Ernest Schelling, A Victory 
Ball, 18(16). Deems Taylor, 
Through the Looking Glass, 21(16). 


Ten or More Seasons (5) 


Ten: Ernest Bloch, *Schelomo, 
14(12). Twelve; Henry Hadley, 
Overture, In Bohemia, 18(17). Fif- 
teen; George Gershwin, Piano Con- 
certo in F, 24(19). Sixteen; Gersh- 
win, An American in Paris, 26(20). 
Eighteen: Gershwin, A Rhapsody 
in Blue, 30(27). 

(*) See remarks above on these 
works. 

The first figure following each 
work indicates the number of per- 
formances; the second, in paren- 
thesis, the number of productions. 
In all, 89 works have had perform- 
ances in more than two seasons 
each, but only four of them, three 
of these by George Gershwin, have 
been played in more than half of 
the number of seasons, 22, under 
consideration here. The three Gersh- 
win works at the top of the list have 
an undoubted, widespread and ap- 
parently durable popularity, and the 
five-figure crowd which attends the 
memorial concert of his composi- 
tions at the Lewisohn Stadium each 
July testifies to this. The Stadium 
seasons, and especially these annual 
concerts, account for a majority of 
the orchestral performances of 
Gershwin’s music cited in our 
catalogue—two-thirds in the case 
of the Rhapsody in Blue and An 
American in Paris; over a half in 
the case of the Concerto in F, and 
over two-thirds of the Gershwinian 
grand total. The Rhapsody, and the 
musical account of the American 
who visited Paris in less troubled 
days. about 20 years ago, can be 
considered as members of our 
hypothetical repertoire in a certain 
sense, in that they are played each 
season, but most of their perform- 
ances take place on special oc- 
casions. 

Let us examine the records of a 
few of the works which immediately 
follow the Gershwin trio in order 
of number of performances. Mr. 
Taylor’s Through the Looking 
Glass suite was played by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra three 
times in March, 1925; by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra three 
times in December, 1926; by the 
Roxy Theater’s orchestra in a 
Sunday morning concert in March, 
1931; by the National Orchestral 


- Association in November, 1931; by 


Henry Hadley’s Manhattan Sym- 
phony and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in February, 1932; by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony twice in 
Februarv, 1937 and once in Oc- 
tober, 1939, and by the WPA New 
York City Symphony in November, 
1939. It was also plaved at the 
Stadium in 1926, ’27, ’28, ’31, ’33, 
"34 and 739. 

Dr. Hadley’s overture, In Bo- 
hemia, was played at the Stadium 
in 1925, ’31, ’33, ’38, ’41, ’42 and 
’45. Indoors, it was presented by the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra in 
February and by the Manhattan 
Symphony in March, 1930, by 
WPA orchestras in May, 1936; 
May and September, 1937, April, 
1938, and May, 1939. The Philhar- 
monic-Symphony played it in a 
special Hadley memorial program 
in April, 1938, and in a regular 
concert in October, 1939. 

Ernest Schelling’s A Victory Ball 

(Continued on page 363) 
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“Leonard Shure is one of the great pianists of the day. He 
is great in technical capacity and in musical and pianistic 
‘magination.” 


Glenn pillard Gunn, W ashingtom, D. C» Times-Herald 


“When it comes to mechanism, he has speed, brilliance, and 
1 the best of them. In Beethoven's Variations, op. 

yer to the last requirement.” 
»ston Christian Science Monitor 


m substitutes for Serkin o5 soloist with Toronto 
r Ernes acMillan conducting: 


“Ida Krehm’s superb pian i 4 full justice to Brahms’ 
demands in hi Concerto No. 1. Feet octave work in the exacting 
first movement agn . An ovation at the close was 
the gifted artis ight.” 

Eve. Telegram, 


“A stirring performance _, » plays in the heroic style -:° the 
design ° the music came through with piercing clarity -:° 4 
Robert Lawrence: New York Herald Tribune 


“Douglas Johnson in his concert at the auditorium for the 
‘pro-Arte Musical Society - °° conquered easily all the great 
dificulties.” 

Nena Benitez, Diario de la Marina 


“Miss Shapiro displayed an authority and tonal strength denot- 
the 


ing mastery o work and her instrument.” 
' New York Times 


“Miss Shapiro possesses one of the most remarkable ‘unknown’ 
violin talents ever heard here.” 
Indianapolis Times 


“Top flight violin playing «°° enormous virtuosity + °° sensitive 
drama of high caliber.” 
Jerome Bohm, New York Herald Tribune 


“For the audience the triumph of the ing was Henri 
Temianka's playing: Such enthusiasm the Mosque.” 
Sun-Telegraph 
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SyMPHONY URCHESTRAS 
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The following is a list of approximately 200 symphony 
orchestras in the United States, Canada and Latin- 
American countries, compiled by polling all of the 
professional and semi-professional orchestras in this 
hemisphere of which MUSICAL AMERICA had knowil- 
edge. Data is based on the 1946-’47 season. Orchestras 
that do not engage paid visiting soloists are marked 


with an asterisk.* 














Orchestra 


Conductor 


President And/Or Manager 


Auditorium and Capacity 


Number of 


Concerts 





UNITED STATES 


Alabama University Sym- 
phony 

Albany Symphony 

Albuquerque Civic Sym- 
phony (N. M.) 


Altoona Civic Symphony 
Amarillo Philharmonic 
Ann Arbor Civic Orchestra* 


Arkansas State Symphony* 


Austin Symphony 


Baldwin Wallace Conserva- 
tory Orchestra* 
Baltimore Symphony 


Battle Creek Symphony 
Bangor Symphony 
Bloomfield Symphony* 
Bloomington Normal Sym- 


phony 
Boston Symphony 


Bob Jones College Or- 
chestra* 
Bremerton Symphony* 


Buffalo Philharmonic 


Burrall Symphony 


Canton Symphony 

Charleston Symphony 

Charleston Symphony 

Charlotte Symphony 

Chattanooga Symphony 

Chicago Business Men’s 
Orchestra 

Chicago Metropolitan Sym- 
phony 

Chicago Symphony 

Cincinnati Symphony 

Cleveland Orchestra 

Cleveland Women’s Or- 
chestra 

Colorado Springs Sym- 
phony 


Columbus Philharmonic 


Corpus Christi Symphony 


Dallas Symphony 


University of Alabama 


P. O. Box 605, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 
914-28 Ave., Altoona, Pa. 


109 E. 9th St., Amarillo, Tex. 


1613 East Stadium Blvd., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


118 West. 4 St., Little Rock, 
Ark. 
City Hall, 


Austin, Tex 


Berea, Ohio 


1] 


2 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore 
, Md 


427 Capital Ave., S.W 


Symphony House, Bangor, 
Me. 

82 Broad St., Bloomfield, 
N. J 


Corn Belt Bank Bldg., 
Bloomington, III. 

Symphony Hall, Boston 15, 
Mass. 


Cleveland, Tenn. 


1100 15th St., Bremerton, 
Wash. 
Kleinhans Music Hall 


Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 


315 N. Market Ave., Canton, 
Ohio 

97 Rutledge Ave., Charleston, 
»¢ 


1004 Kanawah Blvd., Charles- 
ton, W. V. 

210 N. College St., Charlotte, 
N. C 


University of Chattanooga 


59 E. Monroe St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

3480 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

220 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Iil. 

1106 First National Bank 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Severance Hall, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio 


1373 E. 
Ohio 


Boulevard, Cleveland, 


P. O. Box 705, Colorado 
Springs, Col. 

50 N. High St., Columbus, 
Chio 

Corpus Christi, Texas 


Fair Park Auditorium, 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Ottokar Cadek 


Ole Windingstad 

Kurt Frederick 

Russell Gerhart 

Robert L. Barron 

Joseph E. Maddy ; 
Warren E. Kethcham, 
associate 

William Hacker 


Hendrick J. Buijtendorp 


B 


George Poinar 
Reginald Stewart 
Raymond Gould 
\delbert Sprague 
Walter Kurkewicz 
R. Dwight Drexler 


Serge Koussevitzky 


Karl E. Keefer ; 
Herbert Hoover 
Walter C. Welke 


William Steinberg 


James Adair 


Richard Oppenheim 
J. Albert Fracht 
Antonio Modarelli 
Guy Hutchins 
Arthur Plettner 
George Dasch 

Maz Sinzheimer 
Desire Defauw 
Eugene Goossens 


George Szell 
Hyman Schandler 


Frederick Boothroyd 
Izler Solomon 
C. Burdette Wolfe 


D 


Antal Dorati 


None 


Roy E 


Martha C.. Gerhart, mgr. 
Mrs. Howard Lynch, mgr. 


Philip O. Potts, mgr. 


Sidney Ducote, mgr. 


Kurt Schmedes, pres. 


\lbert Riemenschneider, 


dir 


C. C. Cappel 


Mrs. B. S. Eppes, pres. 


C. A. Emmons, mgr. 
Walter J. Colton, mgr. 
George E. Judd 


Guila Pearson, Mgr. 


L. McPhee, mgr. 


Robert E. MacIntyre, mgr. 


James Adair, mer. 


James Aungst, mgr. 


Maud Winthrop Gibbon, 


Mer. 
Helen M. Thompson, mgr. 


H. E. Gaffney, mgr. 


Mrs. Paul J. Kruesi, pres. 


Augustus Knight, pres. 


Sam Kassel, pres. ; 
Sam Dolnick, mgr. 


George A. Kuyper, mgr. 


J. M. O’Kane, mgr. 


Carl J. Vosburgh, mgr. 


Ethel Solender, pres. 


Frederic B. Shaw, pres.; 


Lucinda ‘Shutt, mgr. 
Norman Stickey, mgr. 


Henry Rahn, pres. 


Lanham Deal, mgr. 


Chompson, pres. 


Foster (3500) 

Livingston High School 

Albuquerque High School 
(800) 

Jaffa Mosque (3500) 

Municipal (2600) 

Ann Arbor High School 
(1000) 

Robinson (3500) and others 


Hogg (1400) ; Gregory (6000) 


Kulas Building 


Lyric Theatre (2700) 


Kellogg (2300) 
City Hall (1350) 
High School (1450) 
Scottish Rite (1400) 


Symphony Hall (2631) 


Margaret Mack (820) 
Civic Center (1500) 
Kleinhans (2839) 


Stephens College (950) 


Timken (1103) 

Memminger (1040) 

Shrine Mosque (1200) 

City (3500) 

City High: Music Hall (1500) 
Orchestra Hall (2582) 
Temple Sholom (3100) 
Orchestra Hall (2582) 

Music Hall (3460) 


Severance Hall (2000) 


Severance Hall (2000) 


High School (1447) 


Memorial (3300) 


High School 


Fair Park Aud. (4300) 


4 pop.; 1 sum- 
mer 

Indeterminate 
4 sub.; 1 pop. 


sub.; 1 pop. 
sub.; 1 pop. 
pop.; 1 sum- 
mer 


uuu 


ao. me: 
pop.; 15 youth 
6 sub.; 5 pop. ; 
6 youth; 20 
school 


4 sub. 


20 sub; 12 
youth; 3 tours 
of 36 concerts 
4 sub. 

5 sub.; 1 pop. 


4 pop. 


2 sub.; 1 pop. ; 
2 youth 

60 sub,; 6 
youth; 42 on 
tour; 6 Cam- 
bridge ; 1 pen- 
sion fund 
Indeterminate 


5 pop. 


10 sub.; 20 
pop.; 7 youth; 
14 summer; 8 
special; 7 on 
tour 

10 sub.; 3 
pop.; 2 youth 


4 sub.; 2 pop. 


6 sub.; 6 stu- 
dents 
15 sub.; 2 
youth 
5 sub.; 1 pop. 


oa |) ee 
youth 

3 sub. 

10 sub. 

28 sub.; 18 
pop.; 6 youth 
40 sub.; 5 


pop.; 5 youth 
40 sub.; 12 
pop. ;25 youth ; 


20 summer 

8 subdb.;: 4 
pop; 4 youth; 
3 summer 


4 sub.; 1 pop. 


10 sub.; 10 
pop.; 6 youth 
Indeterminate 


14 sub. ; 8 spe- 
cial; 4 youth; 
15 on tour 
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“Pronounced virtuosity... 
Sweep and expansiveness 
..- Nobility of feeling.’ 


Noel Straus 
New York Times 


FRANCES 


i 


‘Fiery impetuosity 
..»- gleaming tone... 
uncommonly high 


musical altitude.” 


Jerome DP. Lohm 
New York Herald Tribune 
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Orchestra 


Address 


Conductor 


President And/Or Manager 


Auditorium and Capacity 


Number of 
Concerts 





Denver Symphony 


Detroit Symphony) 

Drake-Des Moines Sym- 
phony 

Duluth Symphony 


Dutchess County Philhar- 


monic* 


Elizabeth Philharmonic 
Society 
El] Paso Symphony 


Erie Philharmonic 
Evansville Philharmonic 


Fall River Symphony* 

Fargo-Moorhead Civic Or- 
chestra 

Flint Symphony* 


Fort Hays Symphony 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic 


Framingham Civic League 
Orchestra 

Gary Civic Symphony 

Germantown Symphony 

Glendale Symphony* 


Grand Rapids Symphony 
Great Falls Symphony* 


Harrisburg Symphony 


Houston Symphony 


Huntington Symphony 


Indianapolis Symphony 


Jackson Symphony 

Janssen Symphony of Los 
Angeles 

Jersey City Philharmonic 


Joliet Symphony 


Kalamazoo Symphony __ 
Kansas City Philharmonic 


Kenosha Symphony 


LaCrosse Civic Symphony 

Lansing Civic Symphony 

Lincoln Symphony 

Long Beach Philharmonic 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Los Angeles Women’s 


Symphony 
Louisville Philharmonic 


458 City & County Bldg., 
Denver, Col. 


Music Hall, 350 Madison, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Drake University, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

704 Alworth Building 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


P. O. 170 Elizabeth, N. J. 


Hilton Hotel, El Paso, Texas 


Erie, Penna 


406 Old National Bank 


Bldg., Evansville, Ind. 


Fall River, Mass. 


613% First Ave., N. Fargo, 
North Dakota 

Crapo and Kearsley, Flint, 
Mich. 

Hays, Kansas 

209 West Berry, Ft. Wayne 
2, Indiana 


214 Concord St., Framingham, 


Mass. 


P. O. Box 209, Gary, Ind. 


1835 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, 


Penna. 
Glendale Symphony, 1442 E. 
Broadway, Glendale, Calif. 
226 Scribner Ave., N. W. 


YMCA, Great Falls, Montana 


310 Patriot News Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Penn. 


City Auditorium, Houston, 
Texas 


1712 Crestmont Drive, 
Huntington 1, W. Va. 


Murat Theater, Indianapolis, 
4, Ind. 


P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, 
Miss. 
8913 Sunset Blvd. 


State Theater Bldg., Jersey 
City, N. J. 6 


103 Iowa Ave., Joliet, Illinois 


113 Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


918 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 


Board of Education, Kenosha, 


Wis. 


Vocational and Adult High, 


6th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 

Lansing Symphony Assoc., 
Lansing, Mich. 

325 Stuart Bldg., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

235 East Third St., Long 
Beach, Calif. 


427 West 5 St., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
Whittier College, Whittier, 
Calif. 


228 Guthrie, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Saul Caston 


Karl Krueger 
Frank Noyes 
Tauno Hannikainen 


Ole Windingstad 


August May 


H. Arthur Brown 


John R. Metcalf 
George Dasch 


F 
Ray Groff 


Sigvald Thompson 
William W. Norton 


Carl J. Malmberg 
Hans Schwieger 


Frederick W. Pope 
G 
Rudolph Reiners 
Arthur B. Lipkin 
Scipione Guidi 


Rudolph Ganz 
L. W. Upshaw 


H 


. 
George King Rauden- 
bush 
Ernst Hoffmann 


Raymond A. Schoewe 


Fabien Sevitzky 


a 
Theodore C. Russell 
Werner Janssen 
J. Randolph Jones 
Pasquale Crescenti 
K 
Herman Felber 
Efrem Kurtz 
Richard Czerwonky 
L 
Leigh Elder 
Romeo Tata 
Leo Kopp 
Roberta Resta 
Alfred Wallenstein 
Ruth Haroldson 


Robert Whitney 


Clarence J. Daly, pres.; 
Helen Black, mgr. 


Henry H. Reichhold 
Mrs. John C. Rehmann 
A. H. Miller; mgr. 


Ed. Daniels, mgr. 


Casimir France, pres. 


Dorrance Roderick, pres. 


C. W. McNary, pres. 
Henry B. Walker, Jr., pres. 


Arthur H. Hathaway, pres. 


Mrs. W. S. Shaw, pres. 


George W. Cochrane, pres. 


Richard H. Wangerin, mgr. 


Frank Ryan, mgr. 


W. W. Mathews, pres. 
Raymond V. Shepherd, mgr. 
Ezra Ellis, pres. 


Gaylord C. Gill, mgr. 
Mrs. Paul Freeman, pres. 


George R. Naugle, mgr. 


Francis Deering, mgr. 


Paul Jamieson, pres. 


Howard Harrington, mgr. 


Gordon W. Marks, mgr. 
Philip Kahgan, mgr. 
Edwin W. Spoerl, pres. 


E, J. Rehnquist, pres. 


Mrs. Harry M. Snow, mgr. 

M. L. Henderson, mgr. 

Mrs. Ragnhild Holmquist 
Congdon 

Alvin Mikelson, mgr. 

Pauline Austin, pres. 

Mrs. Samuel Waugh, pres. 

Rex. L. Hodges, pres. 

Wilfrid L. Davis, mgr. 

L. Ruth Anderson 


John G. Snowden, mgr. 


Auditorium (3200) 


Music Hall (2000) 
Roosevelt (2000) 
Armory (3000) 


Poughkeepsie High (1000) 


Masonic Temple (900) 
Liberty Hall (2934) 


Vincent Strong High (1500) 
Memorial Coliseum 


Temple Hall (700) 
Central High School (1000) 
Central High School (1000) 


Sheriden Coliseum (2000) 


Quimby (2000 ) 


Dennison Hall (567) 


Seawan Hall (900) 


Germantown High School 
(1200) 


Glendale High School (1500) 


Civic (4500) 
Civic Center (2000) 


The Forum (1833) 


City Auditorium (3919) 


City (2400) 


Murat Theater (2000) 


Bailey Jr. High School 
(1750) 

Ebell Theater 

Snyder (2200) 


Joliet High School (2300) 


Central High School (2625) 


Music Hall (2572) 


Bradford High School (1600) 


La Crosse Vocational (1200) 


Prudden (2000) 
Stuart Theater (1800) 
Municipal (4000) 


Philharmonic (2660) 


Belmont High School (3000) 


Louisville (2349) 





i: hk: J 
youth; 5 chil- 
dren’s 
sk: 2 
youth 
4 sub. 


6 sub. ; 1 pop.; 
2 youth 
3 sub. 


3 sub. 


5 sub.; 1 pop.; 
4 youth; 4 
summer; 4 on 
tour 

5 sub.; 1 pop. 
5 sub.; | pop.; 
and 1 youth 


4 sub.; 1 on 
tour 
4 sub. 


4 free pop.; 1 
youth 

4 free concerts 
5 sub. ; 2 pop. ; 
2 youth 

3 pop. 


6 pop.; 2 on 
tour 

3 sub. 

5 sub.; 1 youth 


7 sub. ; 2 youth 
3 sub.; 3 pop. 


5 sub.; 2 youth 


10 sub.; 11 
youth; 21 
summer 

8 sub. ; 4 pop. ; 
| votes 2 
summer 

24 sub.; 8 
pop.; 10 


youth; 2 chil- 
dren 


5 sub. 
Indeterminate 


5 sub.; 2 pop.; 


2 youth 

3  sub.; and 
popular 

7 sub. 

20 sub.; 12 


pop. ; 12 youth 
3 sub. 


Popular (In- 
determinate ) 

4 sub. ; 4 pop. ; 
1 youth 

6 sub. 


4 sub. 
34 sub.; 13 
youth 


4 sub. 


ia Gb. --12 
pop.; 16 youth 
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Address 
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Number of 
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Madison Civic Symphony 
Meadville Orchestral Society 
Memphis Symphony 


Miami University Symphony 


Minneapolis Symphony 


National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation 
National Symphony 


New Haven Symphony 


New Jersey Symphony 


New Orleans Symphony 


New York City Symphony* 


New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


Niagara Falls Philharmonic 

Norfolk Symphony 

North Carolina Symphony 

Northern Kentucky Sym- 
phony* 

North Manchester Civic 
and Manchester College 
Symphony 

Northwestern University 
Symphony 


Nutley Symphony 


Oakland Symphony 
Oklahoma Symphony 


Omaha Symphony 


Pasadena Civic Music As- 
sociation* _ 

Pennsylvania Philharmonic* 

Peter Meremblum California 
Junior Symphony* 

Philadelphia Orchestra 

Philadelphia Pops. 

Pittsburgh Festival Or- 
chestra 

Pittsburgh Symphony 


Portland Symphony 


Portland Junior Symphony* 
Potsdam State Symphony* 
Pottstown Civic Symphony 


Pueblo Civic Symphony 


Queens Symphonic Society* 


211 N. Carroll St., Madison, 
Wis. 
Meadville, 


Penna 


Kimborough Tower, Memphis, 


Tenn. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


110 Northrop Auditorium, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


119 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


1113 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


3939 Church St., New Haven, 
Conn. 


605 Broad St., Newark 2, 


N. J. 
605 Canal St., New Orleans 
16, La. : 


131 West 55 St.; New York 19, 
' & # 

113 West 57 St., New York 19 
N. Y. 


307 Falls St., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 

National Bank of Commerce 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 

P. O. Box 1111, Chapel Hill, 


Covington, Ky. 


North Manchester, Ind. 


Northwestern University, 
School of Music, Evanston, 
Ill. 

276 Chestnut St., Nutley 10, 
i mF 


48 Wildwood Ave., Oakland, 
Calif 


Municipal Auditorium, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


1601 Rockbrook Rd., 
Omaha 4, Neb. 


16 N. Marengo Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

404 Presset Bldg., 1714 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

7377 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

1910 Girard. Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1226 Banker’s Securities 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg. Kans. 
1305 Farmers’ Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 

31 Forest Road, Cape Eliza- 
beth, Me. 


618 Park Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


State Teacher's College, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

220 High St., P. O. Box 661, 
Pottstown, Penna. 


2410 Greenwood, Pueblo, Col. 


10 Holder Place, Forest Hills, 


New York 
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M 
Sigfrid Prager 
Maurice M. Lord 
Vincent de Frank 
Modeste Alloo ; 


Joel Belov, assoc 


Dimitri Mitropoulos ; 


Yves Chardon, ass't. 


N 
Leon Barzin 
Hans Kindler 
Hugo Kortschak ; 
Richard Donovan 
Frieder Weissmann 


Massimo Freccia 


Leonard Bernstei: 


Artur Rodzinski 


Rudolph Dobbin 


Henry Cowles White- 


head 
Benjamin F. Swalin 
Fritz Bruch 


Samuel Flueckiger 


Herman Felber, Jr. 


Nicos Cambourakis 


O 


Orley See 


Victor Alessandro 


Richard Duncan 


Richard Lert 
Luigi Carnevale 
Peter Meremblum 


Eugene Ormandy 


Max Leon 
Walter McCra\ 
Fritz Reiner 


Russell Ames Cook 


Jacques Gershkovitch 
Samuel Spurbeck 
Kenneth J. Morse 
Rafaello Cavalle 

Q 


Robert Stanley 


Mrs. Dow Anderson 


E. W. McGill, pres. ; 
Robert Dildine, mgr. 
I. L. Myers, pres. 


Mrs. Arnold Volpe, mgr. 


Arthur J. Gaines, mgr 


y 
\ 
Barned Bagi exec. sec’y 


J. E. Mutch, orch. mgr. 


Meyer Sokoloff, mgr. 


Mrs. Parker O. Griffith, 


pres. 
(,eorge A. 


Paul Moss, mg. dir. 


Arthur Judson, mgr. 


A. E. 


Connolly, pres. 
C. W. Granby, mgr. 
Spencer Murphy, mgr. 
Fritz Bruch 


\. A. Stinebaugh 
George E., 


Leon J. Walrath, pres. 


E. W,. Ehmann, pres. 


Waldo E. Stephens, pres. 


Mrs. Frank Conlin, pres. 


Courtenay Monsen, pres. 


Mrs. Joseph M. Gazzam, 


Sr., pres. 


Peter Meremblum, pres. 


Harl McDonald, mgr. 


Schima Kaufman, mer. 


Edward Specter, mgr. 


Ralph T.-Gould, mgr. 


Moe M. Tonkon, pres. 
Robert Pecci, mgr. 
Ira Trate 


Sol Abbott, pres. 


Adele Carr, mer. 


Foster, mgr. 


McClay, mgr. 


Masonic (1350) 
High School (1200) 
Ellis (2400) 


Miami Senior High (1800) 


Northrop Memorial (4841 ) 


Carnegie Hall (2760) 


Constitution Hall (3844) 


Woolsey Hall (2400) 


Orange and Montclair High 
Schools 


Municipal (2677) 


New York City Center (26092) 


Carnegie Hall (2760) 


High School (1200) 
Norfolk Auditorium (4500) 
Various on tour 


YMCA Auditorium 


North Manchester High 
School (450) 
Cahn (1600) 


Nutley High School (780) 


Oakland Auditorium (1950) 


Municipal Auditorium (6000) 


Jocelyn Memorial (1100) 


Pasadena Civic (3000) 


Town Hall (2000) ; Academy 
of Music (3000) 


Various 
Academy of Music (3000) 
Academy of Music (3000) 


Carney (2200) 
Syria Mosque (3700) 


Hall 


Portland City (2500) 


Municipal (3500) 


STC Auditorium 


Memorial (1900) 


5 sub 


3 sub. ; ] pop. 
© or more 
sub.; 2 youth 
12 stb.: 4 
youth; 1 on 
tour and sum- 
mer concerts 

18 sub.; 6 
pop.; 9 youth 


4 


10 sub.; 18 
pop.; 8 youth; 
18 summer 

8 sub.; 3 pop.; 
3 youth; 6 
summer 

6 sub. 


it wb: 2 
pop. ; 11 youth; 
24 summer 


20 sub. 


98 sub. ; 2 pen- 
sion; 2 mem- 
bership ; 33 on 
tour ; 6 youth; 


approx. 56 
summer 

4 sub. 

5 sub. ; 2 youth 


52 sub.: $2 
youth 
2 sub. 


3 sub. 


4 sub. 


3sub.; 1 youth 


4 sub.: 2 
youth; 3 sum- 
mer 

20 sub. ; school 
and state tour 
concerts 
Indeterminate 


F .©1V1¢ 2 .2 
children’s 
3 sub. 


] , 

66 sub.: 10 
youth; 35 on 
tour 

© sub. 


Indeterminate 


40 sub.; 7 


pop.; 3 youth 
3 sub.; 1 pop. 
youth and 
summer 

3 sub. and 
vouth 

6 sub. 

3 pop. 

6 sub. 

5 sub.; 5 pop. 
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1946 PRESS 


Soloist with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


“Stell Andersen performed the Grieg Concerto. admirably, not only with technical mastery, but with enkindling 
imaginative insight.” New York Herald Tribune, July 4 


a sensitive and musicianly reading of the famous work, dignified and sympathetic. Her technique was clean 


and her tone was pliant and colorful. The performance was especially commendable.” - Vew York Times, July 4 


Concert Tour of Holland and Norway 


SOLOIST IN HOLLAND WITH CONCERTGEBOUW. AND RESIDENTIFE 
ORCHESTRAS, THE HAGUE, THE ROTTERDAM PHILHARMONIC, AND 
ARNHEM AND GRONINGEN ORCHESTRAS 
“One who. has such brilliant technique and poétic vision belongs to the highest ranks.” 
Vieuxwe Courant, The Hague, October 15 

“The recital of Stell Andersen was an event. It is seldom that one hears such rich playing, with every imaginabl 
gradation of touch, care for details and controlled dynamics.” roux, Amsterdam, October 12 
“The 7th Sonata of Prokofieff was,a masterpiece of modern piano-playing.”—De Waarheid, lhe Hague, October 15 
“Stell Andersen is a superb pianist. Her technical control and her musical expression can be called, without 
exaggeration, phenomenal.” Daghlad, Groningen, October 17 ° 
“Stell Andersen revealed all the musical and virtuoso possibilities which the Grieg Concerto offers. We heard an 
interpretation which left nothing to be desired.” Het.Parool, Rotterdam, October 26 


“Stell Andersen played the Grieg piano concerto with the bravura and technique which this conéerto requires 


Her success was extraordinary and well deserved.” Groot, Arnhem, October 27 


“In the Chopin Etudes (Op. 25) she recreated them with a completeness seldom héard. Her octave technique 1s 
ony ls el ome merle tice) Maida mio em irbeiderbladet, Oslo, November 29 


~ je ae ae op 7 
ANDERSEN 


OUTSTANDING AMERICAN PIANIST —ACCLAIMED IN UNITED STATES...AUSTRIA 
BELGIUM... CZECHOSLOVAKIA ... DENMARK... ENGLAND... FRANCE... HOLLAND 
- HUNGARY ...ITALY ... NORWAY... POLAND ...SWEDEN ... SWITZERLAND 


CONCERT ARRANGEMENTS 2947-48 NOW BEING MADE 
Personal Representative: HERBERT BARRETT, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
European Concert Direction: J. BEEK, The Hague 


Steinway Piano 
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Racine Symphony 
Rochester Civic Orchestra 


Rochester Philharmonic 


Rockford Civic Symphony 


St. Louis Philharmonic 
St. Louis Symphony 


Sacramento Philharmonic 


Saginaw Civic Symphony 


San Antonio Symphony 


San Francisco Symphony 


Santa Monica Symphony 

Savannah Music Associa- 
tion Orchestra* 

Scandinavian Symphony 


Schenectady Symphony 


Scranton Philharmonic 


Seattle Philharmonic* 
Seattle Symphony 


Sioux. City Symphony 
Sonoma County Symphony 
South Bend Symphony | 
Southern Symphony 
Spartanburg Symphony 
Spokane Philharmonic 


Springfield Symphony 


Springfield Civic Symphony 

Springfield Symphony 

Staten Island Civic 
Symphony 

Stockton Symphony 


Sunbury Symphony 


Terre Haute Civic and 
Teachers College Symphony 
Tri-City Symphony 


Tucson Symphony* 


Utah Symphony 


Utica Civic Orchestra 


Vermont State Symphony 


Waco Symphony 
Walla Walla Symphony 
Waterbury Civic Orchestra 


Waukegan Philharmonic 
Whittier College Symphony 


Weiltman Orchestral Society 
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P. O. Box 273, Racine, Wis. 

26 Gibbs St., Rochester, New 
York 

26 Gibbs St., Rochester, New 
York 

R. 4, Rockford, Ill. 


P. O. Box 591, St. Louis 1, 
Missouri 

1607 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 
1, Mo. 

917 7th St., Sacramento 14, 
Calif. 


522 S. Warren Ave., Saginaw, 
Mich, 

209 Travis Bldg., San 
Antonio, Tex. 


Memorial Opera House, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


740 19th St., Santa Monica, 
Cal. 
Box 184, Savannah, Ga. 


Scottish Rite Temple, De- 
troit, Mich. 

140 Erie Bldg., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Scranton, Pa. 

1217 6th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

620 Seaboard Bldg., 
Seattle 1, Wash. 

411 Commerce, Sioux City, 
Iowa 

P. O. Box 404, Santa Rosa, 
Calif. 

2110 Parkview PIl., South 
Bend, Ind. 

13 Arcade Bldg., Columbia, 
OE ad 

Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

417 Peyton Bldg., Spokane, 
Wash. 

49 Chestnut St., Springfield, 
Mass. 


307 E. McDaniel, Spring- 
field, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Curtis High School, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

P. O. Box 503, Stockton, 
Calif. 

43 So. 5 St., Sunbury, Penna. 


302 N. 6 St. Terre Hauie, 
Ind. 

2915 Middle Rd., Davenport, 
Ta. 

Tucson, Ariz. 


125 S. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Munson-Williams Proctor 
Institute, Utica, New York 


Middlebury, Vermont 


510 Austin Ave., Waco, 
Texas 

Whitman College Conser- 
vatory, Walla Walla, Wash. 

42 Bank St., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Waukegan, III. 

Whittier College, Whittier, 


1. 
599 Main St., Malden, Mass. 





CONT. 


Frederick Schulte 
Guy Fraser Harrison 


Guest conductors 


Arthur Zack 


Stanley Chapple 
Vladimir Golschmann 


George F. Barr 


William A. Boos 


Max Reiter 


Pierre Monteux 


Jacques Rachmilovich 
E. Gordon Hanson 
Eduard Werner 


Anthony R. Stefan 


Frieder Weissmann 


Don Bushell , 
Carl Bricken 


Leo Kucinski 
George Trombley 
Edwyn Hames 

Carl Bamberger 

A. W. Bleckschmidt 
Harold Paul Whelan 


Alexander Leslie 


James P. Robertson 
Walter Heermann 
Samuel Gardner 
Manlio Carlos Silva 
Simon Asen 

T 
Will H. Bryant 
Oscar W. Anderson 
Samuel S. Fain 

U 
Werner Janssen 


Berrian R. Shute; 
Edgar J. Alderwick 


Vv 


Alan Carter 

WwW 
Max Rieter 
William H. Bailey 
Mario Di Cecco 


Ennio Bolognini 
Ruth Haroldson 


Edward I. Adelman 


G. Gosieski, pres. 
Arthur M. See 


Arthur M. See 


H. A. Johnson, mgr. 


Max Risch, Jr., pres. 

William Zalken, mgr. 

Willard Nielsen, mgr., 
and chairman 

Peters Opperman 


E. H. Keator, pres. 


Howard K. Skinner 


Delphone D. Rasco, mgr. 


F. H. Opper 


Bernard Golub, pres. ; 
Arthur Sherburne, 
bus. mgr. 

Pauline Peck, pres. 


Arthur Launder, pres. 
Hlector Escobosa, pres. 


Mrs. Elzo McClusky, 


pres. ; Loved Wood, mgr. 


Mrs. J. H. Mitchell, mgr. 

Lillian Pitts, mgr. 

Edwin Gerschefski, mgr. 

Harlan I. Peyton, pres. 

Frederick B. Robinson, 
pres. 

Max Herzog, pres. 


Edwin A. Juergens, mer. 


Mrs. Robert E. Lewis 


George Byers, mg1. 


Will H. Bryant, mgr. 
Mrs. R. B. von Maur, 


mer. 
Grant Howard, pres. 


Ruth Cowan, mgr. 


Franklin J. Ely, pres. 


Blair MacFarlane 


Rae Novick 

Mrs. Frank Ludwigs 

John Freiheit, pres. ; 
Mary Dewey, mgr. 

Dave Rubinson, pres. 

LuRuth Anderson, mgr. 


J. G. Weltman 





Memorial Hall (1200) 
Eastman Theater (3348) 


Eastman Theater (3348) 


Shrine Temple (1500) 


Opera House (3558) ; 
Kiel Auditorium (3500) 
Kield Auditorium (3500) 


Auditorium (6000) 


Auditorium (2400) 


Municipal (6000) 


Memorial Opera House (3300) 


Barnum Hall (1500) 
Municipal (3000) 
Scottish Rite Temple 


Erie Theatre (1200) 


Masonic (1822) 


Moore Theater (1670) 
Moore Theater (1670) 


Orpheum (2648) 

High School (1000) 

John Adams (2700) 
Township Auditorium (2500) 
Twichell (2200) 

Post Street Theater (1400) 


Municipal (3200) 


High School (1500) 

Memorial Hall (2600) ; 
Feldman Hall 

High School (2200) 


Fourth Ward Auditorium 


College (1800) 
Masonic (3000) 


Arizona University (2000) 


Tabernacle (5000) 
Proctor High School (1500) 


Various 


Waco Hall (2417) 
High School (1000) 
Buckingham Hall (1250) 


High School (3000) 
Various 


Gay Auditorium 
Malden High School (1000) 
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4 sub. 

23 pop.; 18 
youth 

14 sub. 





5 sub.; 1 pop 


4 sub. 


40 sub.; 6 
youth 

6 sub. ; 1 pop. ; 
1 youth; 10 
proposed sum- 
mer 

4 sub. 


15 sub.; 10 
pop. ; 8 youth ; 
12 special 

a7 200. ; 6 
youth ; 37 mis- 
cellaneous ; 56 
on tour 

5 sub. 


3 pop. 
Indeterminate 


Sone, ; 1 
youth; 1 sum- 
mer 

cee, > @ 
youth 

3 pop. 

ie sup. : 4 
youth 

3 sub. 


5 sub. 

6 sub 

10 sub. 

5 pop. 

5 sub.; 2 pop. 


Te See 


youth, 6 sum- 
mer and sev- 
eral pop. 

4 sub.; 1 pop. 


3 sub. 





6 sub. ; 2 pop. 


1 youth 


4 sub. 
5 sub.; 3 youth 


3sub; 4youth 


9sub. ; 5 youth 7 
6 summer 
Subscription 


12.8006: 12 
youth 


3 sub.; 1 youth 


3 sub. ; 1 pop. ; 
1 youth 

3sub. ;2 youth ; 
5 summer 

4 sub. 
Subscription 





3 free, 1 pop. 































































Meet the New American 


MAX LE 






% Made his orchestra a smash- 
hit in less than two seasons. 


% Inaugurated Talent Discov- 
ery plan which co-stars new- 
comers with established art- 
ists. 


¥* Academy of Music series with 
Risé Stevens, Grainger, Mer- 
rill, Sonia Leon, Todd Duncan 
and others. 


Conductor! 





* “The things he does with the 


musicians are sheer magic.” 
— St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


%* “Displayed a firm beat and 
much enthusiasm .. . vital 
conducting well received by 


audience.” 
— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


%* “He drew excellent notices.” 


— Newsweek 


Conductor of the Philadelphia ‘“‘POPS”’ 


In Europe — April 1947 


Available for Guest Appearances Summer and Winter, 1947-48 








Now Booking 
SCHIMA KAUFMAN 


General Manager, Philadelphia "Pops" 


Exclusive Management 
PEnnsylvania 5-7250 





1226 Bankers’ Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
































Orchestra 





Address 


Canductor 


President And/Or Manager 


Auditorium and Capacity 


Number of 
Concerts 






























































Westchester Symphony 
Wheeling Symphony 


Wichita Symphony 


York Symphony 


Youngstown Symphony 


CANADA 

Edmonton Philharmonic 
Society* 

Kitchener-Waterloo Sym- 
phony 

London Civic Symphony 


Montreal Societe de Con- 
certs Symphoniques 


Montreal Women’s Sym- 
phony 
Ottawa Philharmonic 


L’Orchestre Symphonique 
de Quebec 


Saskatoon Symphony 
Toronto Philharmonic 


Toronto Symphony 


Vancouver Symphony 


LATIN AMERICA 

ARGENTINA 

Orquesta Sinfonica de 
Buenos Aires 


BOLIVIA 

Orquesta Sinfonica de 
Bolivia 

BRAZIL 

Orquestra Sinfonica da 
Bahia* 

Orquestra Sinfonica Brasil 


CHILE 
Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional 
de Chile 


COLOMBIA 


Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional 


COSTA RICA 
Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional 


HAVANA 


Havana Philharmonic 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional 


MEXICO 

Orquesta Sinfonica de la 
Universidad Nacional de 
Mexico 

Orquesta Sinfonica de 
Mexico 


PANAMA 
Orquesta Sinfonica de 
Panama 


PARAGUAY 
Orquesta Sinfonica de 
Asuncion 


PERU 


Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional 


URUGUAY 

Orquesta Sinfonica del 
Sevicio Oficial de 
Diffusion Radio-Electrica 


VENEZUELA 
Orquesta Sinfonica de 
Venezuela 
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White Plains, N. Y. 


9097 1 


2227 Chapline St., Wheeling, 


W. Va. 
Wichita, Kans. 


506 E. Philadelphia St., 
York, Penna. 


815 Union Nationa! Bank 
Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio 


9978 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 


74 St. George St., Kitchener, 


Ont. 


Music Center, 430 King St., 


London, Ont. 


1504 Sherbrooke St., West, 


Montreal 

Suite 311, Dominign Sq. 
Bldg., Montreal 

117 Henderson Ave. 


600 St. Cyrille, Que. 


Saskatoon, Can. 


402 Metropolitan Bidg., 
Toronto 


Massey Hall, 178 Victoria 


St., Toronto 


632 Seymour St., Vancouver 


B. C. 


Teatro Colon, Cerrito y 


Tucuman, Buenos Aires 


La Paz, Bolivia 


Colegio Antonio Vieira- 
Bahia, Brazil 


Av. Rio Branco, 137 Room 
720/719, Rio de Janeiro, 


Brazil 


\ugustinas 620, Santiago 


30g ta, 


Teatro Colon, 
Colombia 


San Jose, Costa Rica 


San Miguel, 410 Altos, 
Habana 


Cuidad Trujillo 


Mexico University, Mexico, 


D. 


Isabel la Catolica 30, 
Mexico, D. F. 
Panama City, Panama 


Asuncion, Paraguay 


Lima, Peru 


Mercedes 823, Montevideo 


Caracas, Zenezuela 


Milton Forstat 
Antonio Modarelli 


Orien Dalley 


Louis Vyner 

Carmine Ficocelli : 
Michael Ficocelli 

A. Fratkin 

Glenn Kruspe 


Bruce Warmington- 
Sharpe 


Ethel Stark 
Allard de Ridder 


Edwin Belanger 


Arthur Collingwood 
Guest conductors 


Mac Millan 


Sir Ernest 


Juan Jose Castro; 
Erich Kleiber 


Jose Maria Velasco 
Maidana 


Pe. Luiz Gonzaga 
Mariz 


Eugene Szenkar 


Armando Carvajal 


Guillermo Uribe Hol- 
guin, hon. cond. ; 
Guillermo Espinosa 


Hugo Mariani; 
Alfredo Serrano 


Erich Kleiber 


Abel Eisenberg 


Arnaldo Herrera 


Carlos Chavez 
Heriberto de Castro 
Jose Asuncion Flores 


Theodore Buchwald 


Lamberto Baldi; 
Carlos Estrada 


Vicente Emilio Sojo 


Herbert F. Roemmele, 
pres. 
F. S. Earnshaw, pres. 


\lan Watrous, mgr. 


Roy O. McLaughlin, mgr. 


Charles P. Henderson 


Swindelhurst, pres. 
Norton Stoebler 
Joseph Wearing, pres. 


Pierre Beique, dir. 


Madge E. Bowen 


Robert B. Rocque 


Paul Eugene Jobin, mgr. 


E. W. Griffiths 
Ernest Johnson, mgr. 


J. W. Elton, mgr. 


E. E. Buckerfield, pres 


Clovis Spinola, pres. 


Tae ¥ . — 
Jose Siqueira, pres. 


Jose Aixala Jr., pres. 


J yse F. Vasquez. 
director 


Ricardo Ortega 


Eastview High School 


Wm. Pent 


Virginia Theater (1500 


East High (2200 


Stambaugh (2525 


Strand Theater (1000 
Capitol Theater (L100 


Technical School (1500 


Plateau Hall (1800) 


Capitol Theater (2523) 


Palais Monecalm (1400 


Varsity Arena (7400 


Massey Hall (2782) 


Orpheum Theater (2900 


Teatro lon 


Gabineta Portueges (700 


Teatro Municipal (3000 


Teatro Nacional 


Auditorium (2500) 


L000 


4 sub. 


5 sub.; 6 sum- 
mer 

5 on tour, 5 
school; 6 
youth 


4 sub 


6sub. ;3 youth ; 
6 summer 


5 sub.; 1 pop 


.; 2 pop. 


22.440. 9 
youth; 8 sum- 
mer 


0 


4 sub.; 4 sum- 
mer 

3 euecs: | 
youth; 2 sum- 
mer 

4 sub. ; 2 pop. ; 
3 youth 

24 pop. 


15 sub.; 26 
pop.; 10 
youth 

12 sub. 


) sub.; 4 pop. 


40 sub.: 30 
pop. ; 10 youth 
Summer and 
touring 


12 


14 sub.; 12 
pop. and sum- 
mer 


Two seasons 
vearly 
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Special 
Concert Programs 








Young People 

















§— Hazel — 


RIGGS 


American Pianist 
Available Season 1947-48 


in RECITAL » on the RADIO » as SOLOIST with SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


os « o SEE eis 
| I 



















A NEW PIANO CONCERTO IN B MINOR 
By CHARLES MILLS 











Management: Margaret Walters Public Relations, Inc. One East 57th Street, New York City 
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Music Awanns 
Ano Contests 


af 
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The following is a list of 39 music awards 
contests 
sponsors of which MUSICAL AMERICA 
had knowledge. All rules, regulations and 
data are based upon 
dividually submitted by each organization. 2 


\ 


compiled by polling all 


information in- 











American Composers Alliance-BMI, for or- 
chestral compositions. $2,000 cash awards and 
publication of winning compositions. Held an- 
nually. Deadline, November 15, 1946. Address 
ACA-BMI Contest, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 


American Guild of Organists Anthem Contest. 
$100 award, held biennially. Deadline, Jan. 1, 
1947. American Guild of Organists, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, Room 1708, New York 20, N. Y. 


Atwater Kent Radio Auditions, for vocal solo- 
ists $10,000 award to eight winners variously. 
Held annually. Deadline, Feb. 28, 1947. Ad- 
dress Atwater Kent Foundation, P. O. Box 1511, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Boston Symphony Merit Award, for com- 
posers of outstanding works. $859 cash award 
in 1947. Deadline of next contest unknown. Ad- 
dress Boston Symphony, Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Chapel Choir Conductor’s Guild Anthem Con- 
test. For sacred choral, a cappella anthem, 
sacred text, suitable for church worship for 
small choir. Guarantee: all royalties from pub- 
lisher and public performance. Held annuaHy. 
Deadline: Aug. 15, 1947. Address: Chapel Choir 
Conductor’s Guild Anthem Contest, Capital 
University, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Charles L. Wagner Opera Contest, for original 
American opera. Award of $1,000, production 
and guarantee of 25 performances on tour. 
Held annually. Deadline, Oct. 1, 1947. Address 
Charles L. Wagner, 511 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Coleman-Ross Annual Competition. Original 
work for oboe and string orchestra. Cash award, 
$200, publication contract and 5 performances 
guaranteed. Held annually. Next deadline to be 
announced, spring, 1947. Address Coleman-Ross, 
Box 106, New York 17, N. Y. 


Composers Press Inc., publication award for 
(1) song (2) anthem for mixed chorus (3) 
quintet. Guarantee of royalty contracts and 
one $100 cash award. Held annually. Deadline, 
April 1, 1907. Address Composers Press Inc., 
853 Seventh Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


Edgar M. Leventritt Foundation Competition 
for pianist or violinist. Guarantee of per- 
formance as soloist with New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Held annually. Deadline, 
June 30, 1947. Address Edgar M. Leventritt 
~~ Inc., 30 Broad St., New York 4, 


Ernest Bloch Award, for composition for 
women’s chorus based on Old Testament text. 
Award of $150, publication by Carl Fischer, Inc., 
and first performance. Held annually. Dead- 
line, Dec. 1,. 1946. Address United Temple 
Chorus, Box 736, Woodmere, Long Island, N. Y. 


Eurydice Chorus Award, composition for 
women’s voices. Award of $100, held biennially. 
Deadline, Oct. 1, 1947. Address Art Alliance, 251 
S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Florence Mercur American Piano Contest, for 
piano concerto. Award, $500 and performance. 
Deadline, June 3, 1947. Address Paul Burton. 
personal representative, 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. 


George Gershwin Memorial Contest, for com- 
position by American composer. (Details on ap- 
plication). Award $1,000, publication, perfor- 
mance and royalties. Held annually. Deadline. 
probably, Dec. 31, 1947. Address Judge's Com- 
mittee, B’nai Brith Lodge, c/o Hillel Founda- 
tion, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, for creative work in music. Award: feflow- 
ship for 12 months, stipend not exceeding $2,500. 
Held annually. Deadline, Oct. 1947. Address 
Guggenheim Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
Yorx 17, N. Y. 
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Hollywood Bowl Gershwin Memorial Award 
for symphonic composition. For symphony or- 
chestra and may or may not include solo voices. 
choruses or solo instruments. Award, $1,000. 
Held annually. Deadline not set. For details, 
address Hollywood Bowl Association, 2301 N. 
Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Inter-American Chopin Piano Contest, for pi- 
anists. Guarantee unspecified. Held biennially. 
Deadline, May 1948. Address 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago 1, IIl. 


Jewish Music Awards, for symphonic work; 
chamber music work; musical play for young 
people. Awards respectively of $1,000, $500 and 
$500. Probably annual. Deadline, Sept. 1, 1947. 
Address Jewish Music Council, 145 East 32nd 
St., New York City. 


Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship, in 
all phases of music. $1,000 for academic year. 
Held annually. Deadline May 1, 1947. Address 
Dean Rexford Newcomb, College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 


Ladies Auxiliary of Doctors’ Orchestra. Orig- 
inal composition for stringed instruments by 
American composer. Award, $150. Open to resi- 
dents of New York. Deadline, June 1, 1947. 


Lucius Pryor Award, for singers, instrumen- 
talists. Guarantee: 2-week concert tour and 
$500. Held annually. Deadline, Nov. 15, 1947. 
Address 130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Mu Phi Epsilon National Music Sorority, 
original composition contest for piano, voice, 
other instruments, chorus, small and large en- 
semble. Award, $25 for all first prizes excenvt 
former prize winners who receive $50. Held 
biennially. Deadline, March 1, 1948. Address 
Ruth Row Clutcher, 21 Kent Rd., Upper Darby, 
Penna. 


Musical Fund Society Recitals (Philadelphia), 
for strings, piano, woodwind. Award: 2 fully 
paid recitals, winners awarded diplomas of the 
Society and honoraria. Held annually. Dead- 
line, Dec. 16, 1946. Address Musical Fund So- 
ciety, 1048 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6, 
Penna. 


Musicological Research Contest, for research 
theses. Guarantee $100. Held annually. Dead- 
line March 1, 1947. Address Hildur L. Shaw, 
1319 Ninth St., South, Fargo, North Dakota. 


National Federation of Music Clubs’ Biennial 
Auditions for Young Artists, in piano, violin, 
voice. Award, $1,000 in each classification. Held 
biennially. Regional auditio~ beein April or 
May, 1947. Address Ruth M. Ferry, 24 Edge- 
wood Ave., New Haven 11, Conn. 


National Federation of Music Clubs’ Edgar 
Stillman Kelley Annual Scholarship Award, for 
instrumentalists or vocalists. Guarantee, $250 a 
vear for possibly three-year term. Held annually. 
State and district auditions held during March, 
April, May each year. Address State President, 
NEMC. 


National Federation of Music Clubs’ Fifth An- 
nual Composition Contests for Young Com- 
posers. For choral work, string quartet or 
chamber instrumental combinations; for small 
orchestra. In first two classes, $50 first, $25 
second. In third group, $100 first, $50, second. 
Held annually. Deadline April 1, 1947. Apply 
to national or state student advisers for infor- 
mation and entry blanks. 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony Young 
People’s Contests. For instrumentalists. Guar- 
antee, appearance as soloist at Young People’s 
Concerts. Held annually. Deadline, January- 
February, 1947. Address: New York Philhar- 
monic Young People’s auditions, Room 1609, 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


North American Prize for Composers and Pi- 
anists. (1) Composers (2) pianists. Contest 


divided into these two sections, the first to be 
judged in summer 1947 and second in fall, 1948. 
Guarantee $1,000 for composers, probably 3 
awards for pianists totalling additional $1,500 to 
$2,000. Single contest. Early summer 1947 for 
composers to submit entries. Undetermined for 
pianists. Address 3508 Clay St., San Francisco 
18, Calif. 


Paderewski Fund, for composition for chorus 
and orchestra. Guarantee $1,000. Held every 
three years. Deadline probably Dec. 31, 1948. 
Address Secretary, Paderewski Fund, 290 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Psalm Tune Contest. Composition. Award 
$100. Held annually. Deadline Feb. 28, 1947. 
Address Thomas H. Hamilton, director, Dept. of 
Music, Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIL. 


Pulitzer Prize in Music. “For distinguished 
musical composition in the larger forms of 
chamber, orchestral, or choral music, or for 
operatic work, including ballet, performed or 
published during year -by composer of estab- 
lished residence in U. S.” Guarantee $500. 
Held annually. Deadline, Feb. 1, 1947. Address 
Secretary of Advisory Board, Graduate School 
of Journalism, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. Y. 

Rachmaninoff Fund, Inc. For pianists 1946-’47. 
Conductors 1947-’48. Composers (details to be 
announced). Guarantee: Nation-wide concert 
tour. For details write Fund, Rachmaninoff 
Fund, Inc., 113 West 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 


Reichhold Musical Award for the Western 
Hemisphere, for symphonic compositions. First 
prize, $25,000; second prize, $5,000; third prize, 
$2,500. Deadline closed for last contest. Next 
to be announced. Address Alfred Human, 
Reichhold Music Award, 4315 RCA Bldg. 
Rockefeller Center, New Yor City. 


Stagg Memorial Scholarship. Competition for 
pianists. Award: (1) One year’s free piano in- 
struction and music. (2) One year’s free music. 
(3) Metronome. Probably annual. Next deadline 
indeterminate. Address Stagg Piano Company, 
324 West Bute St., Norfolk, Va. 


Stairway to the Stars Contest, for music stu- 
dents who are members of Talent Registry, Di- 
vision Margaret Walters Public Relations, Inc. 
Guarantee, $500 or Town Hall. appearance. Held 
annually. Deadline of next contest to be’ an- 
nounced .Address 1 East 57 St., Room 702, New 
York City. Only members of Talent Registry 
are eligible. Members are passed on by audi- 
tion. No fee for contest entry other than that 
paid for membership in Talent Registry which 
is nominal yearly fee. 


Seven College Conference Award for vocal 
or instrumental composition. Award, $50. 
Deadline, April 3, 1947. Address Registrar, Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Society for Publication of American Music, 
annual chamber music competition. For wind 
compositions scored for not more than six in- 
struments. Works may be for solo voice with 
wind accompaniment of not more than five 
parts, or suite or sonata. Guarantee of publica- 
tion. Held annually. Deadline, October, 1947. 
Address Philip James, 75 Central Park West. 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Walter W. Naumburg Foundation. For sing- 
ers, violinists, cellists, pianists. Guarantee, Town 
Hall debut recital. Auditions held annually. Dead- 
line Feb. 28, 1947. Address 130 West 56th St.. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Young Men’s Hebrew Association, YWHA 
Young Artists’ Contests for instrumentalists and 
singers. Guarantee debut recital and fee of $100 
for one participant and $50 each for two partici- 
pants. Deadline April 1, 1947. Address A. W. 
Binder, c/o YM and YWHA, 1393 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 
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“ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL VOICES HEARD IN OUR CONCERT HALLS OF LATE.” 


LLEN OSBORN 


How 6 Tr 2 t @-ce m n 


“A LARGE VOICE OF FRESH AND LOVELY QUALITY .. 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
Town Hall, January 13, 1947 


THE CRITICS UNANIMOUS! 





. Performing one of the most distinguished programs 
of the season, thus far, she sang with beauty of tone, 
excellent musicianship and unusual artistry. . . . Her Bach 
singing was restrained and in the finest taste. She molded 
her phrases like an instrument and with sensitive shading. 
. In her Schubert and Brahms songs, of which she sang 
six each, her performance showed the most exacting 
preparation plus an artistry which is immense in its potenti- 
ality . . . she is immensely gifted and her lyric voice of 
rare quality, is well produced. .. ." 
Harriett Johnson—New York Post—Jan. 14, 1947 


a 


"Ellen Osborn, who sang last night, is young and beautiful 
enough to be a glamor girl in anybody's league. As if 
that were not enough, she is blessed with a naturally fine 
soprano voice and a feeling for music. ... It is a large voice 
of fresh and lovely quality . . . it is affecting in its sweet- 
ness. In a song like Schubert's "Gretchen am Spinnrade," 
Miss Osborn sang enchantingly. . . . The program was 
serious and engaging. It began with arias from three Bach 
cantatas. Miss Osborn did not hesitate to put herself to 
the severest test at the outset, and she met it well. . . ." 

Howard Taubman—New York Times—Jan. 14, 1947 


a 


"A young soprano with an urgent personality, unusually 
good looks and the natural basis of one of the most beau- 
tiful voices that has been heard in our concert halls of late. 

. In the subsequent Lieder she showed a surprising feel- 
ing for the required intimacy of style. There were many 
phrases of remarkable beauty, and "Lied der Mignon" 
in particular was turned out all in one sensitive and 
delicate piece . . . full, healthy tones of extraordinary 


resonance. ... 
Arthur V. Berger—New York Herald-Tribune—Jan. 14, 1947 


a 


. Miss Osborn, blond, Junoesque, handsome and the 
epitome of self-possession, sang in a voice of warm and 
sensuous quality . . . she scored many a telling point in 


tonal color... ." 
New York World-Telegram—Jan. 14, 1947 


— 
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. SHE SANG ENCHANTINGLY.” 





































‘Season 1947-48 Now Booking 


Personal Representative: 
EDWARD F. CHAMBERLAIN 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Why a New York Recital? 


(Continued from page 219) 


of customers in time to receive the 
next with a smile. 

Concerts at 5:30 and midnight 
are being undertaken as well as the 
familiar 8:30 or week-end 3:00 
p.m. hours. Afternoon concerts 
during the week have been cropping 
up more frequently during the pres- 
ent season. 

So far as price is concerned, 
Carnegie makes no differentiation 
between an afternoon and an eve- 
ning date when the hall is rented on 
a straight fee basis. The cost is 
$750. If it is taken on a percentage 
basis, however, in which case the 
hall gets a revenue from tickets 
sold, the price for evenings and 
week-end matinees is $500, for 
week-day afternoons and for mid- 
night concerts, $300. 

Town Hall is only rented on a 
flat fee basis. For all evenings and 
3 p. m. week-end matinees, it rents 
during the season for $350. For 
week-end 5:30 performances, and 
for 3 p.m. weekday matinees, the 
price is $175. The Town Hall fee 
includes box office and usher service 
plus putting up a poster on the out- 
side front wall. 


Figures Indicate Boom 


Figures comparing musical 
events given in Town and Carnegie 
for the last three years are indica- 
tions of the encouraging upswing in 
musical interest. Many influences 
are responsible for the boom, in- 
cluding the war and radio. In Oc- 
tober of the 1944-45 season, for in- 
stance, the number of concerts in 
Town Hall was 28, in the same 
month of the °45-’46 season, the 
number was 38, during October of 
the ’46-’47 season, 45. During De- 
cember for the same three seasons 
the ratio was 35, 39, 51. 


In Carnegie Hall the ratio dur- 
ing the same period for November 
was 35, 39, 43. The total for re- 
citals at Carnegie inclusive for four 
months, September through Decem- 
ber during the ’44-’45 season was 
105; during the ’45-’46 season, 119; 
for the ’46-’47 season, 124. 


There are other noticeable new 
trends in the concert world. The 
formerly dignified Euterpe, singing 
or playing her Brahms and Bee- 
thoven, has, with the hustle and 
bustle become more skittish and less 
inhibited. 

Richard Dyer-Bennet, trouba- 
dour-ballad singer, who made his 
intial reputation in night clubs, has 
given concerts in the afternoon, 
evening and at midnight recently 
in Town Hall. His last recital was 
jointly with Yella Pessl, harpsi- 
chordist. Victor Borge and Henry 
Scott, humorists at the piano, now 
make monkeyshines as well as play 
Bach and Scarlatti in Carnegie Hall. 
Larry Adler, harmonica player, 
and Paul Draper, dancer, combine 
their talents for an evening of seri- 
ous artistic effort in the concert hall 
tradition. Even the accordion and 
mandolin have taken up Bach. 

Concert giving is rivaling the 
movies in glamor. The prima don- 
nas are dressed by Valentina, Paul 
Engs!, Kathleen Kuhn, Adrian and 
other top notch designers. The 
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average sum for these creations is 
close to $500 or even more. Thx 
concert artists invade the movies or 
sing on the radio with equal success 
and with great financial remunera- 
tion. 

It would be a mistake, however, 
to believe that the coveted goal is 
achieved once the successful debut 
with the good notices is a fait ac- 
compli. The manager himself may 
not be able to analyze what ulti- 
mately makes one artist click and 
another not. 

Why do so many seemingly ex- 
traneous elements enter into the 
picture ? Because the balance 
wheel is still swinging in the wrong 
direction—the supply is greater 
than the demand. 

Kurt Weill, composer of the 
Broadway musical hit, Street Scene, 
spoke a truism when he said re- 
cently, “What amazed me most 
when I came here 10 years ago 
were the amount and calibre of 
musical talent.” The great Amer- 
ican public is just waking up to the 
richness of gifts in its midst and 
has only recently become willing to 
pay money in large quantities to 
native-born artists. The market, 
unfortunately, is still limited in re- 
lation to the talented. musicians 
available. 

Consequently, after the successful 
recital there are still many ques- 
tion marks—the manager asks, 
“Will she be a success with the 
public throughout the country ? Can 
we take this artist on—we’ve al- 
ready got 20 pianists ?” 

The artist asks, “Can I get the 
money for publicity? Can I afford 
to take the gamble of a concert 
career? How will I be supported 
while I’m waiting to build up a fol- 
lowing ?” 

The artist may be forced after a 
year or two under a concert man- 
agement to give up the attempt and 
compromise by teaching or taking 
another supplementary job in order 
to make both ends meet. The fault 
may not lie with his artistic poten- 
tialities. Intangibles such as per- 
sonality development, ability to 
make friends, adjustability, health, 
personal appearance, intelligence 
and nervous stamina play a great 
part in the ultimate scope of a 
career. 


Bigger Public 


On the encouraging side, music 
performed in the concert hall is now 
with increasing frequency heard 
over the air, on phonograph records 
and even on the juke box. “Long 
hair” music has consequently an in- 
creasingly bigger audience, its stars 
are more widely known, its con- 
cert halls better filled. It all adds 
up to much better business for the 
New York concert halls and for 
the managers because when the 
people at the top are doing well, the 
young unknown thinks’ with 
stronger conviction , .. why can’t it 
happen to me? 

New management ventures in ad- 
dition to the established bureaus, 
and Civic and Community Courses 
with their “organized audiences”, 
all signed on the dotted line and 
paid for in advance, are playing a 
part in this boom. In fact, signs 


are everywhere that so-called “se- 
rious” music is moving forward te 
sing and play to the biggest audi- 
ence the world has ever known. 
Foreign markets, including Europe, 
\sta, South America, Australia are 


welcoming American artists. The 
spiritual and cultural along with 
the sheer entertainment value 01 


“good” music is being evaluated at 
its cumulative worth for the first 
time in the history of the world. In 
centuries past, the noble houses 
of Dukes and Princes were the tem- 
ples of music for the esoteric few. 
With the advent of public con- 
certs in the 17th century, the field 
became wider but until the last 15 
years with the exception of a few 
great names the audience has been 
considered extremely limited. The 
“star” system, however, while not 
on the wane in the sense that a 
“name” is still a name has greatly 
expanded. Today, not only a few 
people, but several hundred artists 
in this country are earning their 
living through a joint package of 
concert, opera, radio performance, 
movie-making and phonograph re- 
cording. With so much accom- 
plished, why couldn’t adventurous 
concert managers explore further 
untried paths ? 


Decentralization Needed 


Far-seeing individuals are firm in 
the conviction that decentralization 
is one answer to the need of in- 
creasing concert-giving opportuni- 
ties for the young artist. Critics 
and other musical authorities alike 
feel that the artistic stranglehold of 
power which New York holds over 
the heads of artists and managers 
must be broken. 

The critics themselves neither de- 
sire their power nor seek it. It is 
the inevitable result of the sales 
value of the New York press. Iron- 
ically the unglamorous printed sheet 
plays a major role in dressing up 
the artist’s value. It would be 
healthier if the whole process of 
New York recital-giving should be 
reversed. The artist should play 
throughout the country in recitals 
and come to New York as an end 
result. 

Whether in time regional centers 
of concert activity can be estab- 
lished where there will be ten “New 
Yorks” instead of one remains a 
question. The establishment of the 
Rachmaninoff Fund Contest with 
its eight regional centers, every one 
of which has a major symphony 
orchestra functioning in its midst, 
is a step in that direction. Con- 
tests like those conducted by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
over the entire country have helped 
to further the musical importance of 
the country as a whole. 


Without a doubt, smaller towns 
could be better organized as poten- 
tial sources of outlets for the con- 
cert-giving artist. Instead of limit- 
ing activity to cities of 25,000 or 
over, regional concert bureaus could 
operate within each district, supply- 
ing towns of 10,000 or more. Even- 
tually the hamlet of 500 may have 
its concert courses. Who knows? 


The regional bureaus might not 
cash in with fortunes but they 
could, with imagination and re- 
sourcefulness, make a living. At 
the same time, they would be ex- 
periencing an adventure in artistic 
development of far reaching poten- 





Les Allen 


tialities to many Americans. The 
executive direction of American 
business comes from her large and 
powerful cities, but the inspiration 
for her development comes as well 
from the people on the farms, in the 
villages and in the smaller towns. 
These, too, must grow culturally 
and spiritually . . . and they will. 

In time Pawnee Rock, Kansas, or 
Fossil, Oregon, or Maplesville, Ala- 
bama, may be as concerned with that 
debut in Town or Carnegie Hall as 
New Yorkers themselves. Or may- 
be the debut will be in Philadel- 
phia, or in San Francisco, or in 
New Orleans, or in Minneapolis, or 
in Boston—with much the excite- 
rnent, significance, color and corre- 
sponding concert outlets now at- 
tendant upon that fateful night in a 
New York concert hall. 





Opera Guild 
(Continued from page 170) 


A multifarious list of Guild proj- 
ects could be added to these enter- 
prises. This season the organiza- 
tion helped to sponsor a perform- 
ance of Faust for the United Na- 
tions delegates. It presented a spe- 
cial holiday matinee of Hansel and 
Gretel for its members and their 
young friends. It handled several 
hundred seats at the Opera House 
throughout the season for accred- 
ited music students to purchase at 
reduced prices. It distributed seats 
at the lighted score desks on the 
Dress Circle to college and conser- 
vatory students. It helped to se- 
cure the full-length portrait of 
Emma Eames, by her late husband, 
Julian Story, now on view in the 
Grand Tier Lounge. It afforded mu- 
sical entertainment to veterans. It 
cooperated with the Texas Com- 
pany in planning the Saturday af- 
ternoon broadcast intermission pro- 
gram, Opera News on the Air. 

To the Guild membership, how- 
ever, all of these projects are sec- 
ondary to the primary purpose of 
the organization, service to the 
Metropolitan. The Bohéme benefit 
on March 19 toward the Metropoli- 
tan’s Production Fund is only one 
of the direct means of assistance in 
this direction. Every one of the 
Guild members throughout the 
United States and across the sea 
rejoices that some share of his dues 
expresses his gratitude for Metro- 
politan Opera. 
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...a fine performance.” 
N. Y. Times, Dec. '45 





Opera 


“Barbara Stevenson was 
a most winning and 
natural Mimi. She has 


rarely been surpassed.” 
N. Y. World-Telegram 
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. » +. Voice of innate 
Res 
N. Y. Jour.-Amer., Apr. "46 












**Barbara Stevenson 
made Micaela one 
of the outstanding 
vocal roles. She 
received an ovation: 
perhaps the great- 
est of the evening.” 

Phila. Inquirer 
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-.. great purity 
and sense of style.” 


tve.-_Buttetin, 
Phila., Dec. '46 
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-. «a smooth clari- 
ty combined with 
power.” 

N. Y. Times, Apr. '46 






‘*‘Barbara Steven- 
son, the Violetta, 
was best equipped 
to challenge the \ 
difficulties of 
Verdi's vocal lines.”’ 

Phila. Eve. Bulletin 
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- 2 moving interpre- 


tation.”’ Chautauqua News, 
New York, July "46 







e 
‘... Stirring performance, 
fine singing and splendid 
acting.” Phila. Inquirer 


* 


.. « bell-like tones rang out with 
all the clearness of crystal.” 
Port Jefferson Times, New York, Dec. "45 
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. + « pure vocal quality and artistic 
assurance.” 
The Evening Star, Wash., D. C., Apr. '46 
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. lucid lyric distinction.” 
Toronto Daily Star, Canada, Nov. ‘45 
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. her tone was beautifully clear 
and round... ”’ 
Ottawa Eve. Citizen, Canada, Apr. '46 













‘* |. . technical perfection and absolute true- 
ness of pitch.” 
Winston-Salem Journal, North Carolina, Dec. "46 





* . especially beautiful tone through- 
out her entire impressive range.” 


Chattanooga Times-Free Press, 
Tennessee, Dec. ‘46 






















Personal Representative: JANE RODGERS, 127 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 
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Lo n d On Plethora 








Victor De Sabata of La Scala, Milan, at 
a rehearsal of the BBC Symphony for a 
studio broadcast 


LONDON 
CAME back irom a visit to con- 
I tinental Europe recently with 
the impression that foreign 
musicians seem to regard an engage- 
ment im London as the highest prize. 
Whatever the reasons for this are— 
and the situation is, of course, not 
new—it is obvious that musical 
London could not possibly accom- 
th 4 ene 


pean musicians, not to mention the 
virtuosos in America, who would 
wish to make an appearance here, 
and something of a bottle-neck situ- 
ation has already been produced 
whereby the supply, being greater 
than the demand, concerts are less 
well attended than they used to be. 


There are other reasons for this 
latest development in the English 
concert-world, namely the new en- 
thusiasm for opera, the inaugura- 
tion of the BBC’s Third Program 
and, of course, a psychological rea- 
son—the return, after the war, to a 
more normal appreciation of music 
on the part of the general public 
instead of the spiritual stimulus it 
was required to provide during 
those years of strain. 

I am looking at the English mu- 
sical world, for the moment, from 
the point of view of some ideal 
over-all planner. Of course, there 
is no such person. Far be it from 
me to suggest a scheme whereby 
the free enterprise of concert-giving 
be replaced by yet another attempt 
at official control. Yet the present 
over-burdened machinery of the 
London musical world produces re- 
sults that are galling in many ways. 

The daily press, with its still re- 
stricted .paper supply, has neither 
the space nor, for that matter, the 
necessary number of music critics 
to deal adequately with all the im- 
portant events that crowd into the 
scene. The average concert-goer, 


on the other hand, is surfeited. The ° 


result is that much fine music- 


making goes, almost unavoidably, 
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of concerts swamps British 
audiences=— press and 
public acclaim virtuoso 
conductors — debutants 
scheduled =—- BBC plans 


opera broadcasts 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 





for nothing. The same, no doubt, 
is true for much inferior music- 
making; which is at it should be. 

But the main point is that the 
present state of the English musical 
world, with the sudden influx of 
artists from all over the world, is 
in danger of losing its values of 
gradation and fine appraisement for 
which, unless I am mistaken, it has 
been especially noted. 

Outstanding figures, however, 
drive inevitably to the front. In 
England, as in other countries, the 
virtuoso conductor is still the idol 
of the public, and I believe I am 


Rafael Kubelik, con- 
ductor of the Czech 
Philharmonic, on the 
BBC podium during 
his January visit to 
London 


voicing a general opinion in saying 
that the Italian conductor, Victor 
De Sabata, has produced the most 
potent sensation of all the visiting 
conductors in recent months. 

A frequent visitor to London, he 
has astounded musicians by his 
stark, vivid conception of the or- 
chestra, his care of detail and above 
all by his thoroughly Italian genius 
for exteriorization, both in the art 
of gesture and by his readings of 
works of Berlioz, Strauss and Res- 
pighi, so brilliantly illuminated and 
vivacious. Mr. Sabata’s Beethoven 
Symphony cycle with the London 





Edward Mandinian 


A scene from the Sadlers Wells Opera Ballet company's production of The’ 
Vagabonds, with choreography by Anthony Burke to music by John Ireland 








Keystone 


Sir Thomas Beecham cues the brass of the BBC Symphony 


Philharmonic in the spring will be 
an important occasion. 

Rafael Kubelik, famous son of a 
famous father, has established him- 
self in the front rank, too, with 
numerous concerts with the BBC 
Symphony and London Philhar- 
monic. The young conductor of 
the Czech Philharmonic gives 
wonderfully impetuous perform- 
ances of the Dvorak Symphonies, 
and his Eroica was considered one 
of the finest heard in London for 
many years. Mr. Kubelik is also 
making his name for his readings 
of the modern Czech musicians, in 
particular Martinu and Janacek. 

Then there is Charles Mtinch—I 
am not attempting to establish any 
hierarchy in this list—the conduc- 
tor of the Paris Conservatoire Or- 
chestra, who has brought us warm, 
romantic interpretations of the 
great orchestral works of Debussy, 
Ravel and Roussel; Paul Paray, 
the conductor of the Colonne 
Orchestra, whose Apprenti Sorcier 
is a revelation—undoubtedly the 
most authoritative version of the 
work; Paul Kletzki, a highly sen- 
sitive artist, who introduced the 
new symphony of the Swiss com- 
poser, Willi Burckhardt; Eduard 
van Beinum, the conductor of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra; and 
Ernest Ansermet, long known as 
one of the foremost exponents of 
modern music, who has recently 
been heard in the Bartok Concerto 
for orchestra and the first English 
performance of Stravinsky’s Third 
Symphony. 

Bruno Walter, whose name is al- 
ways linked in the minds of English 
musicians with Toscanini, has re- 
turned a second time to London and 
is expected again in the course of 
the season. Plans are under consid- 
eration for the appearance in Lon- 
don of Toscanini in May. 

Sir Adrian Boult, conductor of 
the BBC Symphony, Sir Thomas 
Beecham with the newly-formed 
Royal Philharmonic, John Barbi- 
rolli with the Hallé Orchestra, and 
Malcolm Sargent with the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic are the chief 
English representatives in this con- 
stellation. The general opinion is 

(Continued on page 304) 
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Paris French musical activity expands; 


By EpMUND J. PENDLETON 
PARIS 


USIC in France is definitely 
M on the upgrade. If there are 

a few delays in the realiza- 
tion of bright prospects for the 
opera houses and symphony orches- 
tras (due to the slow stabilization 
of the government and awaited 
credits) the creative effort seems to 
have increased in intensity. The 
imposing list of new works figuring 
on the program of the National Ra- 
dio, the large number of chamber 
compositions presented for the first 
time by such progressive societies 
as the Triton, the Tryptique, and the 
Société Nationale, and the violence 
of the polemics flooding the musical 
press every now and then, are indi- 
cations. 

Educational facilities are expand- 
ing. In order to have more room, 
the musical and dramatic sections 
of the National Conservatory have 
separated, the musicians remaining 
in the new buildings on the rue Ma- 
drid, and the dramatists taking over 
the old conservatory building, rue 
du Conservatoire. Amateur choral 
societies and students’ orchestras 
have sprung up like mushrooms and 
are giving concerts in the Palais 
Chaillot and the Salle Pleyel. The 
music schools are full, and the Jeu- 
nesses Musicales, a youth organiza- 
tion, counts hundreds of thousands 
of members all over France for 
whom concerts are given at reduced 
prices. Various provincial cities, 
notably Angers, Mulhouse, Stras- 
burg, Lyon and Bordeaux are par- 
ticularly active; the only operatic 
premiére this year was given at 


Mulhouse, and Angers produced 
several symphonic world pre- 
miéres. 

Opera Unified 


The fusion of the Paris Opéra 
and Opéra-comique dates from the 
resignation of Mr. Gheuzi as direc- 
tor in 1936. After three years of 
deliberations over details, the unity 
of command became effective in 
1939 under Jacques Rouché. Mr. 
Lehthann succeeded Mr. Rouché 
following the Liberation, and ex- 
actly eleven months ago Mr. George 
Hirsch, the present director, took 
over. 

The experiment has now been 
sufficiently long to profit by the ad- 
vantages and to avoid the errors oc- 
casioned by the “Reunion of the 
National Lyric Theatres”. Fore- 
most among the advantages is the 
possibility of exchanging singers 
according to the necessities of the 
repertory and in view of the art- 
ists’ individual qualifications. André 
Pernet, for example, sings Boris at 
the Opéra, and Basilio at the Opéra- 
Comique. Arthur Endréze, Amer- 
ican member of the cast, sings in 
the Opéra’s performance of Otello, 
and crosses the boulevard to play in 
Traviata and Tosca at the smaller 
theater. 

With the exception of Albert 
Wolff, who, on special occasions di- 
rects in one or the other of the two 
houses, the conductors remain at- 
tached to their posts. Sucdessively 
on the podium at the opera are: 
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diverse opera problems studied 





Georges Auric 


Francois Ruhlmann, veteran of the 
old school, Louis Fourestier (guest 
conductor at the Metropolitan), 
Désiré Inghelbrecht and three new 
conductors, Maurice Franck, Rob- 


ert Blot (for ballets) and Georges 
Becker. At the Comique, Eugene 
Bigot (also leader of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra), Gustave Cloez, Eugene 
Bozza and Francis Pedron conduct 
in turn. 


The exchange of repertory has 
proven a far more delicate matter. 
Even before the war, the transplant- 
ing of Ravel’s Spanish Hour from 
the Comique to the larger house 
was, in this reviewer’s opinion, a 
great mistake, Likewise, the recent 
attempt to produce Manon at the 
Opéra was unsatisfactory; partly 
from habit, and partly from the 
familiar atmosphere of the Com- 
ique, Massenet’s popular work seems 
more at home in its original setting. 

Faced with the necessity of reno- 
vating the repertories of both thea- 
tres, the administration raises a cry 
of distress as there are not enough 
credits available to permit the pro- 
duction of new works. So far, the 
best it could do was to effect a cer- 
tain number of revivals, interesting 
and important, but which do not 
take the place of new creations. 
One never knows when a new Faust 
or Pelléas may emerge unless mod- 





erm composers are given a chance 
This year’s revivals at the Opéra 
comprised Mozart’s Don Juan, Al- 
bert Roussel’s Padmavati, with 
Héléne Bouvier in the title role, and 
the ballet Diane de Poitiers by 
Jacques Ibert. A _ production of 
Pelléas, with new décors and stage 
management by Jean Cocteau, is 
under consideration, but lack of ma- 
terials (cretonne in particular) has 
prevented its realization. For the 
double reason of economy and na- 
tional honor it has been explained 
the Opéra cannot make purchases 
on the black market. 

Revivals at the Comique this sea- 
son have included two works by 
Chabrier: Le Roi Malgré Lui and 
L’Etoile. A series of ballets pro- 
duced at the Comique also consti- 
tuted an innovation. Among. these 
were: Henri Tomasi’s La Rosiére 
du Village, Tchaikovsky’s La Belle 
au Bois Dormant and La Précau- 
tion Inutile, to music by Rossini. 

Projects for the immediate future 
include the production at the Opéra 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sadko, Stra- 
vinsky’s Apollo and Firebird, and a 


(Continued on page 313) 














Switzerland 


By Wu. Reicu 





BASEL 


= HE three officially recog- 
nized languages spoken in 
Switzerland — German, 
French and Italian—exercise essen- 
tial influences on the creative musi- 
cians of the country. The west, for 
example, stands under the artistic 
tendencies of Paris, the north and 
east under those of Germany. The 
two leading representatives of these 
impulses are, among contemporary 
Swiss composers: 

Arthur Honegger (who lived for 
many years in Paris) and Othmar 
Schoeck, who resides in Zurich. 
Both artists were recipients of spe- 
cial honors this past year. Honeg- 
ger received the two _ principal 
prizes which Switzerland confers 
on musicians — the compositions 
prize of the Swiss Tonkiinstlerve- 
rein and the Prize of the City of 
Zurich. 

His gratitude for these distinc- 
tions he expressed in his wonderful 
Symphonie Liturgique. Schoeck’s 
60th birthday, on Sept. 1, 1946, was 
observed with numerous perform- 
ances of his older and newer works. 
He is famous both as opera and 
song composer ; indeed, in the latter 
capacity he is recognized as a legiti- 
mate successor of Hugo Wolf. The 
Swiss element in his work is more 
strongly pronounced than in the 
music of Honegger, who has spent 
sO many years in worldlier music 
centers. 

Since the elimination of Ger- 
many as a musical country for a 
longer of shorter period Switzer- 
land has come to fill a special artis- 
tic niche. Special efforts have been 
spent of late in developing the many 
music festivals held during the sum- 
mer months. 

One should first mention the fes- 
tival held annually in Lucerne 


where, since 1938, the charnt of 
environment and the quality of the 
participants rank with those that 
used to characterize the festivals 
given in Salzburg. Under the di- 
rection of Paul Sacher the 


En- 


Summer music festivals 
highlight national music endeavors 





The final scene from Handel's pastoral play, Il Pastor Fido (The Faithful 

Shepherd), given recently in Basel, Switzerland, with marionettes playing the 

various roles. August Wenziger conducted the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis, which 
sang the vocal parts backstage 


gadine Music Weeks offer concerts 
of exceptionally high quality of a 
chamber music order. In Braun- 
wald, Davos and Gstaad, vacation 
courses combine artistic and peda- 
gogical manifestations. 


The Bach Festival given for the 
first time in Schaffhausen last sea- 
son resulted in the establishment of 
a new Bach Gesellschaft on interna- 
tional territory. Such activities, 
combined with the usual devoted 
cultivation of modern music of all 
tendencies seem to be the essential 
function of Switzerland in the in- 
ternational musical life of years to 
come. 

O-> rough age is inclined to almost 

anything rather than gentle pas- 
toral plays. Nevertheless, such a 
work recently stirred up considerable 
interest when Handel’s opera, Il Pas- 
tor Fido (The Faithful Shepherd) 
was recently performed here. 

The work is based on an episode 
from the five-act tragi-comedy by the 
Italian poet, Giovanni Battista Guar- 
ini, written in 1583 and at one time 
so popular that it went through 50 
editions. . Many composers of that 
period set these admirable verses to 
music. Pastoral poetry became the 
basis of much secular vocal music 


in the 17th and 18th centuries and 
both Bach and Mozart utilized it free- 
ly. In Mozart we find its influence 
not only in such early works as Bas- 
tien and Bastienne and Il Re Pastore 
but even in such an opera as Cosi 
Fan Tutte. Handel composed the 
Pastor Fido for London in 1712, to 
a libretto by Giacomo Rossi then re- 
vised and amplified the work in 1734 
and continued to improve it further 
at a later date. 

The Basel musicologist, August 
Wenziger, has now made an edition 
out of these respective versions and 
it was this which was performed with 
uncommon success in the Swiss city. 
He has striven to retain the simple 
naturalness of the 1712 opera while 
utilizing the refinements and sub- 
tleties of the subsequent revisions. He 
has succeeded in incorporating into 
his version a number of the finest in- 
spirations of Handel’s score, among 
them the soprano aria, Occhi belli. 

The stylized delicacy of this artifi- 
cial shepherd play was captured by 
means of marionettes, which present- 
ed the dramatic action while the en- 
semble of the Schola Cantorum 
Basiliensis, under Wenziger’s direc- 
tion, sang the complicated vocal parts 
back stage in most admirable fashion. 
By this method the magical beauty 
of Handel’s music exercised an effect 
of rare charm. 
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The interior of the Teatro Argentina di Roma during a performance by the 
Saint Cecilia Academy Orchestra 


By Guo Gatti 


ROME, ITALY 
N_ inexorable consideration 
A for composers, artists and 
other persons interested in 
the present-day status of music in 
Italy is the economic-financial fac- 
tor. Probably this is valid for 
other nations as well, since it is in- 
extricably entangled with our cul- 
ture, but as far as Italy is con- 
cerned the financial situation of the 
musical world has gone from bad 
to worse during the past year, fol- 
lowing a brief interim of relief im- 
mediately after the war. Their plight 
awakens the sharpest concern among 
those who compete in providing 
music and who know how impor- 
tant it is to the general life of the 
nation. 

While some of the opera houses 
have reached high artistic levels, 
especially in the matters of stage- 
settings, artists, conductors, chorus 
and ballet, the minimum tariff fixed 
by the mayoralty for performers 
and technicians has reduced returns 
to a minimum while increasing the 
price of seats excessively for opera 
patrons and music lovers in general. 

An orchestra chair at the Rome 
opera costs from 700 to 800 lire 
for an ordinary production, while 
the cheaper, numbered seats are 
about 200 lire. Yet despite the fact 
that the theatres are sold out, the 
amount taken at the box-office does 
not suffice to cover the cost of per- 
formance. General expenses amount 
to millions of lire for an ordinary 
production. 

The situation at La Scala in Mi- 
lan is not very different. Some- 
times it is better, sometimes worse, 
even taking into consideration the 
amount asked by the corporation 
from the State for the 1946-’47 sea- 
son. Jt was impossible for the 
State not to heed the demands of 
the musicians, who were almost all 
worthy of a sympathetic hearing 
because of the importance and qual- 
ity of their occupations. Yet there 
was the immediate question of ex- 
ceeding the limits which had been 
imposed by the rigid necessity for 
reconstruction of the country. 

The State earmarked for music 
-—that is, for opera houses, con- 
certs, conservatories and related in- 
stitutions—a part of the tax im- 
posed upon public amusements, a 
sum adding up to at least two 
hundred and fifty million per year. 
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But such a sum is needed when the 
Rome Opera alone filed a request of 
more than a hundred million lire to 
balance its books for the 1946-’47 
season, which includes the Carna- 
val, summer series in the Baths of 
Caracalla and the autumn season. 

Therefore it is natural that new 
productions have been relinquished 
and opera has been limited to works 
in the repertoire—and of those only 
the less complex and costly works 
which are received with greater 
favor by the public. One tends to 
single out also the excellent singers 
rather than perfection of ensemble. 
And this suggests still another han- 
dicap: the great singers whose 
names on the hillboards are capable 
of attracting crowds are scarce, be- 
cause the majority of them. have 
the habit of crossing the Atlantic 
and the Italian. theatres can secure 
their services only in the brief peri- 
ods between one voyage and an- 
other to foreign lands. This is the 
predicament during the current 
season, with Beniamino Gigli, Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, Maria Caniglia, 
Gino Bechi and others abroad. 

But it is an ill wind that blows 
no one good, and from the scarcity 
of celebrated artists have arisen op- 
portunities for unknown, younger 
singers. This was particularly evi- 
dent in the premiere of the new 
opera L’Oro (Gold), by Pizzetti, 
which took place recently at La 
Scala. There were two debutants, 
or nearly so, the tenor Antonio 
Annalora and the soprano Mercedes 
Fortunati, and the artist the Rome 
Opera engaged to sing opposite 
Lauri Volpi, the exceedingly young 
debutant, Matilda Fontanelli, of 
whom very complimentary things 
were said. 

But after all that we have said, 
the reader must not suppose that 





Franco Alfano 





G. F. Ghedini 


Italy's economic status 


hampers musical life 





Two composers: G. Francesco Malipiero 
(left), with Nino Sonzogno 


the season now begun is not among 
the most interesting in the lyric 
theatres in Italy. The Rome Opera 
inaugurated its customary activities 
early in December with an excellent 
performance of La Favorita by 
Donizetti and with a trio of ex- 
cellent artists: Lauri Volpi, Ebe 
Stignani, and Gino Bechi under the 
baton of Gabriele Santini, who is 
the artistic director of the theatre. 

The repertoire announced for the 
coming months includes Massenet’s 
Thais, which has not been sung in 
Italy for a long time; the new Piz- 
zetti opera previously mentioned, 
and which will be given with the 
same singers and production as at 
Milan; Tristan und Isolde, which 
will be conducted by Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, who with this perform- 
ance will make his re-entry into 
Italy; Pelléas et Mélisande in 
French under the baton of Albert 
Wolf; Weber’s Oberon, Wagner’s 
Die Meistersinger, conducted by 
Vittorio Gui, and possibly a new 
opera, Salammbo, by Franco Cas- 


savola. We shall also hear the 
Joseph’s Legend by _ Richard 
Strauss, which will be new for 


Rome, and the premiere of a ballet, 
a Tale of Springtime, by Enzo Ros- 
sellini, a young pupil of Respighi. 

At La Scala there was some dis- 
appointment at the absence of Tos- 
canini at the opening of the rebuilt 
theatre which had been partially de- 
stroyed during the bombardment, 
and which took place on the eve- 
ning of St. Stephen’s Day, Dec. 26. 
Instead of Toscanini, the conductor 
was Tullio Serafin, and instead of 
Verdi’s Otello, the public heard the 
same composer’s Nabucco which, 
though written when the composer 
was less than 30, already showed 





IWdebrando Pizzetti 


Luigi Dallapiccola 


the claws of the lion. 

In addition to Pizzetti’s 
Benjamin Britten’s Peter 
will be given, a work heard a 
month ago over the Rome radio 
and received with approval by radio 
fans. There will also probably be 
a new opera by Frederico Ghedini, 
inspired by the Bacchae of Euri- 
pides; Jeanne d’Arc at the Stake, 
by Arthur Honegger, in the unpub- 
lished dramatic form for the stage; 
The Folly of Orlando, the newest 
ballet by Goffredo Petrassi, in three 
acts, with recitatives for baritone, 
and founded on episodes from Or- 
lando Furioso by Ariosto. 

From the pen of the same Petras- 
si, another ballet entitled Don 
Quixote will be produced at the 
Teatro Communale in _ Bologna, 
where a notable winter season will 
be held. Not to be neglected are 
the grand opera seasons at Trieste, 
Naples, Palermo, and others of a 
more popular character. 

Despite the unhappy question of 
economics, there are composers 
working at lyric composition. One 
of these is Pizzetti, whose new 
music-drama, Monna Lupa, is pro- 
gressing well. Franco Alfano only 
recently completed his opera, Dr. 
Antonio. Others active are Mali- 
piero, Ghedini, Lodovico Rocca, 
composer of The Dybbuk; and the 
younger Petrassi and Luigi Dalla- 
piccola, better known to the sym- 
phonic world. It is also reported 
that Umberto Giordano, who will be 
80 in a few months, is contemplat- 
ing a new opera. 

If the present outlook of the 
operatic theatre is not too bright, 
neither is that of the concert field. 
The two most important orchestras, 
that of St. Cecilia Academy of 
Rome, and the May Musical of 
Florence, have nevertheless begun 
their seasons. 

In Rome the concerts have taken 
place in a substitute auditorium 
which is much too small. When 
the Mausoleum of Augustus was 
withdrawn from public use for rea- 
sons which nobody has been able 
to fathom, perhaps not even the 
government of the time, which was 
Fascist, the orchestra of the St. Ce- 
celia installed itself in the hideous, 
though commodious Theatro Adri- 
ano, where it remained for some 
years. Now that the theatre has 

(Continued on page 317) 
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that Boult gives, among readings of 
English composers, the most char- 
acteristic versions of Elgar and 
Vaughan Williams, Beecham of 
Delius while Barbirolli and Sar- 
gent, each creating his particular 
world of brilliance, are more versa- 
tile. Programs of forthcoming 
Hallé concerts in Manchester in- 
clude Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, 
and works of Khatchaturian and 
Shostakovitch given by Nikolai 
Malko as guest conductor. 

Three great pianists new to Lon- 
don have been acclaimed in recent 
months and will be heard again in 
the forthcoming season. They are 
the Italian, Michelangeli, remark- 
able for his powerful playing of 
Beethoven; Clara Haskill, the Ro- 
manian pianist who has_ given 
astounding performances of Bach 
and Scarlatti; and the Greek pian- 
ist Gina Bachaner who has evoked 
comparison with Carreno. 

The English pianists holding the 
field are Solomon, returning from 
his Australian tour; Myra Hess, 
whose return from America is 
eagerly awaited; and Clifford Cur- 
zon, a virtuoso and a sensitive art- 
ist at the same time. Noel Mew- 
ton-Wood, the young Australian 
pianist, is fast establishing himself 
as an authority on modern music 
particularly for his readings of 
Hindemith’s Ludus Tonalis and 
Stravinsky’s Capriccio. 

The young French violinist Gi- 
nette Neveu, a pupil of Flesch, is a 
great favorite with London audi- 
ences giving wonderfully assured 
performances of the Beethoven, 
Brahms and Sibelius concertos, 
Max Rostal, another Flesch pupil, 
has risen, too, to the front rank 
with finely felt renderings of the 
Beethoven and Sibelius concertos, 
and particularly the Bartok Con- 
certo, which has been compared 
favorably with the well-known per- 
formances of Menuhin. 

Cellists appearing in London in- 
clude Suggia, who was warmly re- 
ceived after many years absence; 
Maurice Eisenberg, who will play 
the Bax Cello Concerto, and the 
French artists Maurice Maréchal, 
Pierre Fournier and Maurice Gen- 





associated with 


dron 
the Honegger, the Roussel and the 
Prokofieff cello concertos. 


respectively 


In chamber music the Griller and 
the Blech quartets are the foremost 
English combinations. From abroad 
the Loewenguth and Calvet quar- 
tets do honor to the French tradi- 
tions; the Hungarian and the On 
dricek quartets represent Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia; and the Ger 
tler and the newly-formed de Groote 
quartets are first-class combinations 
from Belgium. 

The field of opera in London will 
be shared in the torthcoming sea- 
son by the newly-tormed Covent 
Garden Opera Company under the 
direction of Karl Rankl; the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Company ; the New Lon- 
don Opera Company at the Cam- 
bridge Theatre; and the BBC 
which initiates important opera 
broadcasts of its own besides relay 
ing outstanding productions from 
European opera houses. 


Opera in English 


Opera and ballet productions will 
alternate at Covent Garden, Car- 
men, Manon, and Rosenkavalier in 
English being among the first 
operas to be heard during the sea- 
son. Newcomers include the Amer- 
ican soprano Virginia MacWatters 
(Manon) and the Australian tenor, 
Kenneth Neale. Much is expected, 
too, of the basses David Franklin 
and Oscar Natzke, the New Zea- 
lander who achieved great success 
in Benjamin Britten’s The Rape of 
Lucretia. The Covent Garden sea- 
son, which promises a wealth of 
new and interesting productions, 
opened most appropriately with Pur- 
cell’s The Fairy Queen, a masque 
containing some of the composer’s 
finest music and which was given 
in a novel and entertaining version 
made by Constant Lambert who 
conducted the first performance. 

Following the earlier radio pro- 
ductions of Tristan with Marjorie 
Lawrence as Isolde and Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting, the foremost 
European singers were invited by 
the BBC for a production, in Ger- 
man, again under Sir Thomas, of 
Die Walkiire. Max Lorenz as Sieg- 
mund, Hilde Konetzni as Sieglinde, 
Sven Nilsson as Hunding, Andreas 
Boehm as Wotan, Irma Bjoerck as 
Briinnhilde and Gertrud Paalson- 


Vaughan Williams conducts the London Symphony in his own London Symphony 
~~ in the ‘Royal Albert Hall at a Promenade Concert 
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The BBC Sing- 
ers and Sym- 
phony collabo- 
rates under Sir 
Adrian Boult in 
the Royal Al- 
bert Hall in 
Vaughan Wil- 
liams' Serenade 
to Music in 
commemoration 
of the first an- 
niversary of the 
death of Sir 
Henry Wood 


Wettergren as Fricka made up the 
star cast of this production. 

Future plans for opera produc- 
tions by the BBC include Verdi’s 
Falstaff, the original version of 
Boris Godunoff, Handel’s Admeto 
and Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas. 
With relays of The Barber of Se- 
ville and Tosca from the Cambridge 
Theater, The Snow Maiden and 
Vaughan Williams’s The Shep- 
herds of the Delectable Mountains 
from Sadler’s Wells as well as 
Fauré’s Pénélope, Ravel’s L’Heure 
Espagnole and L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges from Paris, English 
opera lovers may enjoy a variety of 
fine productions. 

The BBC’s so-called Third Pro- 
gram continues to provide a choice 
of programs unsurpassed, as exam- 
ples of program building and plan- 
ning, in the history of British 
broadcasting. This veritable mu- 
seum of music offers, over a num- 
ber of weeks or months, the com- 
plete works of a composer in a par- 
ticular form, e.g. all the Haydn 
quartets or the complete Schubert 
Lieder besides a selection of modern 
or little-known works chosen with 
admirable taste and judgment. In 
March Myra Hess initiates her 
series of the entire cycle of Mo- 
zart’s 22 piano concertos, which she 
gave during the war at the National 
Gallery, and other notable series of 


**this kind are the Beethoven violin 


sonatas to be played by Simon Gold- 
berg and Stephan Askenase, and the 
Bartok quartets to be given by the 
Hungarian String Quartet. 

Bruno Walter, Sabata, Barbirolli 
and Manuel Rosenthal, conductor of 
the Paris Orchestre National, are 
among the guest conductors of the 
BBC Symphony. Later in the sea- 
son Jussi Bjoerling, Milstein, Brai- 
lowsky, Szell and Lotte Lehmann 
will be some of the artists on BBC 
programs for the first time since 
before the war. Honegger’s Jeanne 
d’Are will be conducted by Basil 
Cameron, and Walter Goehr will 
give a repeat performance of Mon- 
teverdi’s Vespers, which made a 














Constant Lambert, one of Britain's lead- 
ing composer-conductors 


deep impression on the musical pub- 
lic last year. 

The young English . 
composers figure prominently at the 
regular concerts of contemporary 
music organized by Boosey and 
Hawkes at the Wigmore Hall. Ben- 
jamin Britten’s latest score entitled 
A Young Person’s Guide to the 
Orchestra has been followed by his 
Festival Overture and his Varia- 


school of 


tions on a theme of Vittoria for 
organ. 
The prolific and highly gifted 


composer is working on his third 
opera, for production at Covent 
Garden. Alan Rawsthorne is writ- 
ing a new ballet for Sadler’s Wells 
and Michael Tippett has achieved 
success with his new symphony and 
particularly with his third string 
quartet. William Walton has com- 
pleted a string quartet, his first 
major work since his violin con- 
certo, and other composers of the 
younger school, such as Lennox 


(Continued on page 368) 
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A merry scene from Verdi's Faltaff with Arne Wiren in the title 
role and (from the right), Hjdérdis Schymberg, Géta Allard and 
Margareta Bergstrém 


Jubilee for Berwald. Orchestra 


(right), 
rector, 


opera 


Tutti 


and Opera Events Preoccupy Stockholm 


By INGRID SANDBERG 


STOCKHOLM 

N the early autumn 1946 Swe- 
I den was busy celebrating the 

150th anniversary of the birth 
of Franz Berwald, the grand old 
man of Swedish composers. The 
Stockholm Symphonie started its 
season with a Berwald Festival on 
Sept. 18. Adolf Wiklund and Carl 
Garaguly conducted and the latter 
was soloist in the Berwald Violin 
Concerto in C Sharp Minor. The 
program included the overture to 
the opera The Queen of Golconda 
and the Symphony Serieuse. In 
two concerts on Sept. 29 and Oct. 
2, Fritz Busch contributed to the 
same jubilee by placing the over- 
ture to Berwald’s opera Estrella de 
Soria on the program. The Stock- 
holm Opera arranged an exhibi- 
tion of Berwald relics in the foyer, 
and revived Estrella de Soria. 

For this jubilee production the 
Swedish composer and _ critic, 
Moses Pergament, revised both the 
book and the score. Thanks to this 
and to the excellent artists in the 
leading - parts, Inge Sundstrom, 
Henriette Guermant and Sven 
Nilsson, and to the conductor, Her- 
bert Sandberg, the performance be- 
came extremely interesting. That 
Berwald was above all a symphon- 
ist was clearly shown in the beau- 
tiful instrumental interludes and 
impressive ensembles. 

In the Busch concerts the pro- 
grams included Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto, with Gioconda de Vito as 
soloist, as well as Schumann’s 


Spring Symphony. 

On Oct. 16 and 18, Bruno Walter 
conducted one program of Beethov- 
en, Haydn, Wagner and Brahms 
and another of Mozart—the Jupi- 
ter Symphony and the Requiem. 
On Oct. 30 Garaguly conducted the 
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first performance in Sweden oi 
Stravinsky’s, Histoire du Soldat. 
In November, Shura Cherkassy 
won a tremendous success, both as 
soloist with the Symphony in a 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto; and 
in recitals. Later in November the 
first violinist of the Gothenbourg 
Symphony, Jan Damen, was a suc- 
cessful soloist with the Stockholm 
Orchestra in Lalo’s Symphony Es- 
pagnole. On Dec. 4, Albert Wolff 
conducted a concert of French mu- 
sic, and Dec. 11 one of Handel, 


Haydn, Viabaca, Ravel and the 
young Swede, Dag Wiren. In De- 
cember the Norwegian pianist, 


Robert Riefling, played Bach at 
three Stockholm concerts. Dec. 15 
brought the first performance of 
Gunnar de Frumerie’s The Lord’s 
Prayer, a most interesting work for 
solo soprano, choir and orchestra. 
Hjordis Schymberg was the solo- 
ist, and Garaguly conducted. At 
the same concert Brahms’ B Flat 
Piano Concerto was played, with 
France Ellegaard as soloist. 


Other Orchestra Concerts 


In January, 1947, the French vio- 
linist, Ginnette Neveu, returned for 
two concerts, where she charmed 
her enthusiastic audience by play- 
ing the Sibelius’ Violin Concerto. 
Later in the month the Polish con- 
ductor, Paul Kletzki, returned for 
some concerts, presenting among 
other things the Swiss composer, 
Geiser. Thrilling was his interpre- 
tation of Stravinsky’s Fire Bird. 
A later program conducted by 
Kletzki and devoted to Brahms in- 
cluded the four serious songs, with 
Sigurd Bjorling as soloist. On Feb. 
26 and 28 Mogens Woldike, after a 
year’s delay, finally performed 
Bach’s B Minor Mass with Kerstin 
Lindberg-Torlind, Lorri Lail, Ak- 





Harald Andre 
di- 
and Hans 
Busch, regisseur, try 
the settings for the 
first act of Cosi fan 





Jarlas 


A scene from Estrella de Soria designed by Arne Klingborg at the Stockholm Opera and 


given in celebration of the Franz Berwald Jubilee 





sel Schiotz and Bernhard Sonner- 
stedt as soloists. In March Vaclav 
Talich was scheduled for a Czecho- 
slovak program with music by Suk, 
Janacek, Smetana and Dvorak. In 
April Brailowsky is expected as 
soloist in Tchaikovsky’s B Flat 
Minor Piano Concerto. Late that 
month, Klemperer is going to con- 
duct several programs and Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

On May 7 the Swedish composer, 
Hugo Alfven, will be honored by 
a special festival concert to cele- 
brate his 75th birthday. Later in 
May the young Swede, Sixten 
Ehrling, will play Katchaturian’s 
piano Concerto. 

An interesting underatking is the 


series of concerts in the Royal Na-. 


tional Museum of Art in Stock- 
holm begun in 1936. They were 
successful at once and still are. As 
in earlier years Eric Bengstson 
conducted the summer _ concerts, 
while Kurt Bendix took care of the 
fall season. The programs each 
time have included some classic 
music and some truly modern 
Swedish music. 

Outstanding recitals have been 
given in August by the Russian 
singer Vera Alexandrova Davidova 
and the pianist, Victor Mersjanov, 
who played Liszt and Mozart. In 
September, the Italian singer, Jo- 
landa di Maria Petris, was enthu- 
siastically received. In the same 
month, Jan Smeterlin in Chopin 
programs proved himself the same 
excellent pianist as before. The 





soprano, Anne Brown, paid her first 
visit to Sweden in September. She 
appeared twice in concerts and 
gained special success with some 
excerpts from Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess and some Negro spiritu- 
als. In November the gifted young 
Swedish violinist, Ernst Kallberg, 
won success in Vivaldi, Grieg and 


Franck. 
Branzell Reappears 


The events this season at the 
Stockholm Opera have included the 
reappearance after many years of 
Karin Branzell as Amneris, Sept. 
3. She was heartily acclaimed. On 
Sept. 5, Fritz Busch and his son, 
Hans, brought their successful Cosi 
Fan Tutte production to light again. 
The cast was the same as six years 
ago. Before leaving for the United 
States, Jussi Bjorling made some 
guest appearances, appearing in 
Trovatore, Bohéme and Tosca. On 
Oct. 17 Prince Igor was again in- 
corporated into the repertory. In 
spite of good artists in the leading 
parts, the performance was not 
successful. Issay Dobrowen was 
conductor and stage manager, the 
Hungarian Gustav Olah, stage 
manager at the Budapest opera, de- 
signed stage settings and costumes ; 
George Gé arranged the Polovet- 
zian Dances. Inga Sundstrom was 
Jaroslavna, Benna Brundin Konts- 
chakova, Sigurd Bjorling Igor and 
Sven Nilsson Khan Kontscha. In- 
grid Eksell, a student at the Opera 
School in Stockholm, impressed by 
her strikingly beautiful singing in 
the first scene in the Polovetzian 
camp. 

On Oct. 24 Henriette Guermant 
won her greatest success up to now 
in Butterfly. Verdi’s Falstaff was 
revived on Nov. 16. Leo Blech 
conducted. Hjérdis Schymberg as 
Alice, Arne Wirén as Falstaff, and 
Sigurd Bjoérling as Ford were ac- 
claimed, as were Gosta Byjorling 
and Sven-Erik Jacobsson as Bar- 
dolf and Pistol. On Dec. 4, a re- 
vival of Samson and Delilah was 
presented, with Herbert Sandberg 
as conductor, Ragnar Hyltén-Ca- 
vallius as stage manager, Gertrud 
Wettergren as Delilah and Conny 
Séderstrom as Samson. Teddy ar- 
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The Netherlands 





Concertgebouw 
Orchestra 





AMSTERDAM 
ONG noted as one of the finest 


ensembles on the continent, 
the Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw resumed activities amazingly 
rapidly after the close of the war in 
July, 1945, as has been previously 
described in these pages. At a 
strength of more than 100, with the 
vigorous Eduard van Beinum as 
conductor, the orchestra not only 
gives 80 to 90 concerts a season 
throughout Holland, but also has 
made a wide tour through neigh- 
boring countries. This comprised 
12 concerts in Great Britain—sev- 
eral for the BBC, three in Albert 
Hall and two in the Stowe Theater 
—four for UNESCO in Paris and 
a flying tour through Scandinavia 
which was a present from Princess 
Juliana. The orchestra went to 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Gothen- 
burg, Oslo and Malmé in four 
bombers. They also visited Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, Ghent and Inter- 
laken. A second tour of Great 
Britain and Scotland was in prog- 
ress as this is written, and other 
foreign visits are contemplated. 
Chief among these will be the 
American tour planned for the 
spring of 1948. Arrangements are 
being made by Dr. J. W. de Jong 
Schouwenburg, acting chairman of 
the board of directors. 
On the foreign tours, one Dutch 
work was played at each concert. 





Prague 


By FRANTISEK BARTOS 


PRAGUE 


ARDLY had the war ended 
H than Czech musical life was 

energetically resumed. It 
quickly became clear that the propa- 
ganda of the Nazis in musical, as in 
other spheres, was wasted labor, for 
native Czech music was fostered 
quite as lovingly as ever and 
through these difficult days of re- 
construction it has remained solac- 
ing, comforting, and inspiring as it 
was in earlier decades. Musical ac- 
tivities have grown in many ways. 
New opera houses and orchestras 
have been founded, in addition to 
new central agencies for creative 
and reproductive musicians. The 
Czech Philharmonic, now on a firm 
financial footing, has become a 
State Orchestra. The Prague Con- 
servatory has been divided into a 
High School and an Academy of 
musical arts, which is concerned 
with ballet, dramatic action, the 
films and other matters related di- 
rectly or indirectly to other aspects 
of musical activity. 

Naturally, much remains to be 
done. To organize concert centers 
for the regulation of musical life 
and the diffusion of music through 
the entire population rather than 
the large cities alone, the creation 
of a musicological institute and 
other activities forming the intellec- 
tual legacy of the tragically de- 
ceased Vladimir Helfter—these 


February, 1947 


Tours Widely 


The Concertgebouw Hall 


A Theme and Variations by young 
Hendrik Andriessen and a piano 
concerto by Henkemans were fea- 
tured. 


Guest conductors have been 
Charles Miinch, Bruno Walter, Sir 
Adrian Boult and Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Leopold Stokowski is 
expected in April. 

The Concertbouw has its own 
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Czech Musical Activities 
Rapidly Expanding 


things have yet to be worked out in 
many particulars. 

The National Theatre, which was 
closed temporarily during the Ger- 
man occupation and was _ handi- 
capped, further, by the bombing of 
its stock of scenic settings, had to 
reconstitute its repertoire. In addi- 
tion to works of the standard sched- 
ule, including Gluck, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Verdi, Rossini, Mussorgsky, 
Tchaikovsky, Gounod, Bizet and the 
beloved masterpieces of the Smetana 
and Dvorak list, the offerings have 
included works by established Czech 
composers, such as J. B. Foerster, 
Krejci, Novak, Ostrcil, Jeremias, 
Karel Nedbal and Krombholc. 

New and stimulating competition 
has been promoted in a second opera 
house under the direction of the 
quarter tone composer, Alois Haba, 
assisted by his pupils, Reiner and 
Ancerl. The theatre started prom- 
isingly with Smetana’s Branden- 
burgers in Bohemia. The manage- 
ment experimented with Janacek 
and with “melodramas” by old Jiri 
Benda. But before long, day to 
day theatrical experience induced 
them to return to the more con- 
ventional repertoire, Tales of Hoff- 
mann, La Traviata, La Bohéme and 
Madama Butterfly. Some of the 


younger progressives endeavored to 
“pep up” this program with ultra- 
modern staging, only to awaken 
strong protests from a number of 
quarters. 

The reorganization of the Brno 


(Continued on page 342) 








Dr. J. W. de Jong 
Schouwenburg of the 


orchestra's _ board. 
Right, the Concert- 
gebouw under 
Eduard van Beinum 


chorus of 100 for choral works, 
among which the Ninth Symphony 
and St. Matthew Passion are 
planned. The hall frequently is 
used for chamber music concerts, 
of which there are four or five 
series, including as participants pi- 
anists, singers and a famous wood- 
wind quartet drawn from the or- 
chestra. 

Dutch solo artists are making 
their names known abroad, includ- 
ing Annice Woud, the contralto 
now touring South Africa, Jo Vin- 
cent, the soprano who will go to 
America, and George van Renesse, 
pianist, and Theo Olof, violinist. 
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J. Beek, director of Netherlands Con- 
cert Direction J. Beek, in The Hague 


THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 


HE Nederlandsche Concert 

Directie J. Beek, whose offices 
were closed during the German oc- 
cupation, is very active as a concert 
agency in the artistic field. This 
concert management, which has de- 
veloped into an international con- 
cern, imports great foreign soloists 
and conductors and is continually 
in communication with orchestras 
and chamber music societies. The 
management has proved so flexible 
as to allow for the engagement of 
artists even in the smallest of 
provincial towns. 

During the current season con- 
ductors of almost all the countries 
of the continent and many abroad 
have been engaged for our orches- 
tras through Mr. Beek’s agency. 
These conductors include Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Victor de Saba- 
ta, Charles Minch, Paul Kletzki 
and Sir Adrian Boult, while solo- 


ists include Robert Casadesus, 
Bartlett and Robertson, Orloff, 
Claudio Arrau, Jan Smeterlin, 
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Ben Greenhaus 


G. De Koos, head of Concert Direction 
Dr. G. De Koos, in The Hague 


THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 

ONCERT DIRECTION Dr. G. 

de Koos, which brings many 
noted artists to Holland, including 
singers, instrumentalists, chamber 
ensembles and conductors, will be 
particularly active in 1947-48 in in- 


troducing musicians from _ the 
United States. 
Dr. de Koos’ schedule for the 


season includes the following art- 
ists and categories: 


Pianists: Jacques Abram, Alexan- 
der Brailowsky, Shura Cherkassy, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Carl Friedberg, 
William Kapell, Julius Katchen, Paul 
Loyonnet, Gyorgy Sandor, Rosalyn 
Tureck, Alexander Uninsky. 

Cellists: Raya Garbousova, Nico- 
lai and Joanna Graudan, Edmund 
Kurtz, Gregor Piatigorsky, Joseph 
Schuster. 

Singers: Marian Anderson, Kurt 
Baum, Jussi Bjorling, Anne Brown, 
Eugene Conley, Ellabelle Davis, Doris 
Doree, Desi Halban, Irene Jessner, 
Lotte Lehmann, Nino Martini, Zinka 
Milanov, Torsten Ralf, Elisabeth 
Schumann, Alexander Sved, Richard 
Tauber, Kerstin Thorborg, Jenny 
Tourel, Helen Traubel. 

Violinists: Zino Francescatti,.“¥e- 
hudi Menuhin, Nathan Milstein, Erica 
Morini, Ricardo Odnoposoff, Ossy 
Renardy, Beatrys Roes, Alexander 
Schneider, Miriam Solovieff, Albert 


Spalding, Isaac Stern, Patricia 
Travers. 
Chamber Ensembles: Budapest 


String Quartet, Paganini Quartet. 

Conductors: Kurt Adler, Leonard 
Bernstein, Fritz Busch, Emil Cooper, 
Paul Hindemith, Jascha Horenstein, 
Ann Kullmer, Nicolai Malko, Jean 
Morel, Eugene Ormandy, Igor Stra- 
vinsky, George Szell. 

Miscellaneous: Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Sinclair Lewis, Andres Segovia. 
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in New York 


Charles Miinch Conducts 
in Exciting Debut 


Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Munch, conductor. 
Jan. 23, evening: 

Suite, Water Music .. Handel- Harty 

Symphony No. 3, Liturgique..Honegger 

(First Performance in America) 

Iberia .. Debussy 

Daphnis et Chloe, Suite No. 2.....Ravel 

So far as one could judge by this 
program Charles Munch is one of the 
most sympathetic and gifted conduc- 
tors who have come among us _ in 
many a day. To the present review- 
er, who heard him repeatedly at the 
concerts of the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra, the fact was not wholly 
surprising. Even in the late ’thirties 
Mr. Munch excelled all other sym- 
phonic conductors resident in the 
French capital, combining as he did 
‘(by virtue of his Alsatian origin) 
some of the best elements of German 
and French orchestrak leadership. If 
at that time he did Got exactly fire 
heaven he invariably impressed by the 
soundness of his technical accomplish- 
ments, the solidity of his musicianship 
and his unostentatious but poised and 
confident manner. 

In the intervening years Mr. Miinch 
has most notably developed. The very 
first bars of Handel’s Water Music 
made it clear that an uncommonly 
live, resourceful and communicative 
conductor occupied the podium—one 
far more concerned with the music 
he was exposing than in any business 
of dramatizing himself. Indeed, the 


Charles 
Carnegie Hall, 


After a Philhar- 
monic - Symphony 
concert, Charles 


Miinch and Edouard 
Nies-Berger look at 
the program of a 
recital in which both 
participated when 
they were students 
together in their na- 
tive Strasburg 


absence of showmanship and gallery 
piay was one of the most appealing 
features of the newcomer’s achieve- 
ment. Honesty and healthy enthusi- 
asm are the keynotes of his music- 
making. Sometimes this enthusiasm 
gets the better of him and drives him 
to some excesses of demeanor and 
impulsiveness of temperament. But 
never, one feels, are these things wil- 
ful extravagances shrewdly aimed at 
the audience. 

Warm-blooded and magnetic, Mr. 
Minch is a master of climax, even 
if now and then his zeal causes him 
to overshoot the mark. His beat is 
unusually explicit, precise, ample. His 
gestures can be singularly economical 
at one moment and, at another, wide 
and lordly. His rapport with his in- 


Walter Heads Philharmonic 1947-48 


Replaces Rodzinski Who 
Resigns after Dispute, 
Goes to Chicago 


Bruno Walter, 70-year-old inter- 
nationally famous -conductor, will 
head the New York Philharmonic- 


Symphony as musical adviser for the 
1947-48 season, the Society announced 
on Feb. 14. He replaces Artur Rod- 
zinski, the orchestra’s musical direc- 





Larry Gordon 
Bruno Walter 


since 1943, who 
Mr. Rodzinski 


tor and conductor 
resigned on Feb. 3. 


accepted the position of musical di- 
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Geoffrey Landsman 
Artur Rodzinski 


rector and conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony for next season shortly 
after his New York resignation. 
Five conductors will lead the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony next season. 
They are Mr. Walter, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Charles 
Minch and George Szell. The con- 
ductors who will fill the vacancy left 
by Mr. Rodzinski for the remainder 
of this season’s New York. concerts 
are Mr. Walter, Mr. Stokowski, 
Efrem Kurtz and Walter Hendl, the 
orchestra’s assistant conductor. The 
orchestra’s tour which begins April 
14 and closes May 11 will be under 








Ben Greenhaus 


strumentalists is unerring. Clarity 
and rhythm are a part of his makeup. 
So, too, is a feeling for lights and 
shades, finely graded colors and pu- 
rity of instrumental sound. Seldom has 
the tone of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony struck one as lovelier. This 
listener recalls few performances of 
Debussy’s Iberia so ravishing in its 
slow movement, or with the transi- 
tion from its fragrant nocturnal mood 
picture to the morning hour tinklings 
and tollings of the distant festival so 


magically contrived. As for Ravel's 
Daphnis and Chloe music it was, 
though at moments overemphasized, 


none the less vastly exciting. 

Arthur Honegger’s Liturgical Sym- 
phony is neither the best nor the worst 
thing of its kind. The work is in 


the conductorship of the Messrs. Sto- 
kowski, Szell, Mitropoulos and Eu- 
gene Ormandy. 

Mr. Rodzinski’s resignation fol- 
lowed disagreements of opinion on 


policies concerning the organization’s 
management between himself and the 
orchestra’s manager, Arthur Judson, 
and the Society’s board of directors. 

Financial matters between the con- 
ductor and the Society were “amic- 
ably and equitably adjusted,” Charles 
Triller, chairman of the Society, said. 
At the same time Mr. Rodzinski ex- 
pressed satisfaction regarding the 
financial arrangements. Although de- 
tails were not made known, it was 
generally understood that the amount 
of the settlement was in excess of 
$39,000. His contract normally would 
have expired on Oct. 1 of this year. 

In his capacity as musical director 
Mr. Walter will supervise the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra, the selection 
of guest conductors and soloists, and 
the general over-all planning of the 
programs. The length of time he him- 
self will conduct next season has not 
yet been settled, although the Soci- 
ety kas offered him as many weeks as 
he desires. 

In a statement, Mr. Walter said, 
“As musical adviser I shall devote 
myself to the cause of the Society to 
the best of my ability. I believe I 
can make myself sufficiently useful 
for the next year and during this in- 
termediate period until the destiny of 
the orchestra can be entrusted to 
younger hands. I deeply regret that, 
owing to previous commitments 
abroad, I cannot conduct the opening 
concerts of next season. But I shall 
conduct a portion of the season and 
definitely the closing weeks at which 
time I shall perform the Beethoven 
Missa Solemnis.” 


Twenty-eight concerts in 24 cities 
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three movements, bearing the respec- 





tive superscriptures Dies Irae, De 
Profundis Clamavi and Dona Nobis 
Pacem. It poses, Mr. Miinch de- 


clares, “the problem of humanity vis- 
a-vis God”—which, after all, is sub- 
stantially the same thing that Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony does! Be 
this as it may, the score can scarcely 
be accepted or rejected on the strength 
of a single hearing. Its thematic 
substance seems to be its weakest fea- 
ture. For the greater part the music 
is sharply dissonant and filled with 
conflicts of rhythm in which synco- 
pated effects play a conspicuous role. 
Pages of the second movement are of 
somewhat obvious melodic character 
and the closing section terminates 
with a-kind of “redemption” picture, 
rather theatrical. in its way, with 
whistling harmonics and other shrill 
timbres and ‘sonoritieés’ that evoke 
larks, nightingales and canaries. Mr. 
Miinch conducted the work with the 
enthusiasm he brought to everything 


else. If the novelty was. received 
with moderate warmth -there was 
nothing moderate in the. acclaim 


which greeted the new conductor. 
» 


Saturday evening brought a first 
performance by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony of Poulenc’s Concerto in G 
Minor for Organ, Strings and Kettle 
Drums, with Edouard Nies-Berger as 
organ soloist. Mr. Miinch conducted 
it with instinctive feeling for Pou- 
lenc’s characteristic subtleties of har- 
mony and contradictions of style. The 
work is an epigrammatic commentary 
upon classical form, without satirical 
intent but with a half-ironic freedom 
of development. Its ravishing beauty 
of instrumentation and color are its 
chief attractions. The organ part 1s 
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will be included on the annual spring 
tour sponsored by the U. S. Rubber 
Company. Mr. Stokowski opens the 
tour conducting from April 14-24 in 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Richmond, Ra- 
leigh, Durham, Spartanburg, Atlanta, 
Knoxville, Chattanooga and Birming- 
ham. Mr. Ormandy conducts from 
April 25-28 in Montgomery and New 
Orleans. Mr. Szell then takes the 
orchestra from April 29 to May 3 in 
Memphis, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. Mr. Mitropoulos conducts 
on the final lap of the tour from May 
3-11 in Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, 
Dayton, Charleston, Columbus, Ak- 
ron, Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 


Opera Accepts 


Columbia Contract 


Records Will Be Made 
Directly from Stage of 
Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan Opera Association 
and the Columbia Recording Corpora- 
tion signed a long-term contract on 
Feb. 18 to provide for the recording 
of complete operas directly from the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The agreement, signed by 
Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the Metropolitan, and Edward Wal- 
lerstein, president of Columbia Record- 
ing Corporation, stipulates that Co- 
lumbia will have the exclusive right 
in this long-term contract, to record 
performances by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Columbia will issue 
two entire operas each year. In addi- 
tion, all recordings of operatic ex- 
cerpts will be made in special sessions 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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BUDAPEST 


UNGARY’S most popular 
great old 
World War II is neither a 


man” after 
politician, an inventor nor a field- 
marshal but a composer. Every 
one has a fullhearted admiration for 
Zoltan Kodaly. He, indeed, merits 
this nation-wide popularity, being 
the first Hungarian musician to de- 
vote his life to the musical educa- 
tion of his people. 

Especially in the last Jecade he 
has developed a great plan to im- 
prove the general musical standard 
of his country. Mr. Kodaly, scholar 
and composer, once a barefoot peas- 
ant boy, not only conceived a plan 
but worked it out to the minutest de- 
tail on “How to give proper musical 
education to Hungarian Youth”. 
For this purpose he composed and 
edited a number of pedagogical 
works —children’s songs, choral 
studies, canons, solféges, four vol- 
umes of Bicinia Hungarica, chil- 
dren’s dances, etc. 

His starting point is that youth 
should first grow acquainted with 
the elements of music through the 
folksong. After this foreign music 
may also be studied. In Hungary 
this innovation revolutionized all 
former principles of musical educa- 
tion, imported from the west. Peo- 
ple more than 40 or 50 years of age 
liked neither Hungarian folksongs 
nor works of new composers. Mr. 
Kodaly found that the only way of 
securing real appreciation of Hun- 
garian productions was by educa- 
tion. That his nation should be 
thankful for this benefit is natural. 

The position of Bela Bartok in 
Hungary is different. His art, 
though national, is at the same time 
too international, too advanced, 
transcendental and metaphysical, to 
gain nation-wide popularity. Bartok 
himself, in a lecture given in Amer- 
ica in 1928, mentioned Zoltan Ko- 
daly as the most Hungarian musi- 
cian. “His works” he said, “are a 
confession of the real Hungarian 
spirit. The explanation is that Ko- 
daly’s music has it roots in the soil 
of genuine Hungarian folkmusic. 
Kodaly believes in the creative fu- 
ture of his people.” The mutual es- 





Above, from right to 
left: Zoltan Kodaly, 
Jeno von Takacs, and 
center, front, Sirio 
Piovesan, __ violinist, 
prize winner of the 
Geneva contest. 
Right, Mr. Kodaly 
with the Gregorian 
Choir School of Pecs 
after a performance 
of his Missa Brevis 


teem these two Hungarian musi- 
cians felt for each other through 45 
years, is one of the most touching 
chapters of musical history. I saw it 
myself, when I first informed Mr. 
Kodaly about Bartok’s death. 
Hungary’s cultural life as a 
whole, is very centralized. Musical 
life culminates in Budapest, the 
home of the country’s sole state 
opera, of its only academy of music 
and its leading orchestras. In the 
provinces, only the city of Szeged, 
on the borders of the great Hun- 
garian plain, has a state supported 
opera house. There are, of course, 
many amateur orchestras and music 
school settlements, of which Pecs 





The Hungarian State Opera production in Budapest of Jeno von Takacs’ ballet, 
Legend of the Nile, with a setting by Zoltan Fulop 


February, 1947 


Nation’s Music 


With Budapest as 






Highly Centralized 


Cultural Hub 


By JeENo TAKACS 


Director of the Conservatory of Music 
in Pecs 


and Gyor with a conservatory of 
music are the most prominent. 
However, a teacher’s diploma is ob- 
tained only in Budapest. 

The Philharmonic, founded in 
1853 and recruited from the mem- 
bers of the opera orchestra, because 
of its lack of means cannot be re- 
vived at present. It is to be hoped 
that this orchestra (which in 1865 





Aczel Pecs 


gave the first Hungarian perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Ninth) will 
eventually resume activities. Its 
first conductor was Ferenc Erkel 
(1810-1893), composer of the great 
national opera, Bank Ban. It still 
holds in the nation’s operatic pro 
duction the position of an aged race 
horse pampered by its master. All 
later efforts to create a national 
opera have so far failed, and Erkel, 
if not a Wagner or a Verdi stands 
alone. 


Municipal Orchestra Heads 


At present the leading orchestral 
body is the Municipal Orchestra of 
Budapest, conducted by Laszlo 
Somogyi and Ferenc Fricsay, both 
excellent batonists. Supported by 
the municipality, the orchestra 
gives 24 highly artistic subscrip- 
tion concerts. The program includes 
standard works by Vivaldi, Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schu- 


bert. Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Liszt, Tchaikovsky, Mussorgsky 
and R. Strauss, novelties like 


Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler, a 
Symphony by Shostakovitch, 
Vaughan William’s Fantasy, Stra- 
vinsky’s Petruchka, Honegger’s 
Pastorale, Gershwin’s Piano Con- 
certo, and works by Debussv, Ravel, 
Mahler and Falla. Hungarian com- 
posers are represented by Bartok’s 


Concerto for Orchestra, and his 
second piano concerto; Kodaly’s 
Sommerabend, Veress’ Cantata, 
Viski’s violin concerto and sym- 


phonic works by Kadosa, Weiner, 
Szervanszky and others. .Eight-con- 
certs are devoted to Bach and 
Mozart. 

An excellent new body is the 
Concert Orchestra of the State 





Railways. Supported by the latter, 
it gives regular concerts in Buda- 
pest and the provinces. Numbering 
about 80 members, the orchestra 
travels free of charge in a large 
sleeping car. Its sole duty is to 
bring good music to remote places 
of the country. Led by Tibor 
Szoke, it is everywhere warmly re- 
ceived. 

The Hungarian radio has per- 
haps already conquered its greatest 
difficulties. The war destroyed 50% 
or more of all wireless sets, as well 
as the big towers of Lakihegy, 
blown up by the Germans. When 
the radio resumed its activities, the 
number of subscribers had dimin- 
ished from more than a million to 
nearly none. But now it is growing 
from day to day and radio dealers 
are busy once more, though a mil- 
lion sets are still needed. 

The radio, as everywhere, is 
freely criticized. Considering that 
it has to satisfy a broad mass of 
listeners its program must be 
greatly varied. However, the seri- 
ous programs compared to previous 
years have improved greatly. The 
radio symphony is a distinguished 
ensemble for classic -and light 
music. For foreign novelties rec- 
ords are used. The Hungarian radio 
has received a number of gift re- 
cordings from America, England, 
Russia and France so that Hun- 
garian listeners have a fair knowl- 
edge of the musical production of 
these countries. Of foreign artists 
Yehudi Menuhin, Jacques Thibaud, 
Arthur Bliss, Kabalevsky and BBC 
Conductor Robinson and others 
have been heard. 


Educational Plans 


Gyula Ortutay, president of the 
Hungarian radio on returning from 
Brussels OIR conference gave a 
statement to the effect that he 
wishes to establish a broad national 


educational program inspired by 
his experiences with the BBC. 
which has contact with 14,000 


schools in England. He wants the 
best scholars in the country to edu- 
cate the Hungarian people. For in- 
ternational exchange purposes rec- 
ords should be made of the most 
valuable works of Hungarian com- 
posers, for foreign networks to 
broadcast. 

The State Opera of Budapest. 
only slightly damaged by the siege 
is busy. Star performances cannot 
vet be heard though Aladar Toth, 
the new director, tries his best to 
give harmonious - productions. A 
general repertoire of perhaps 300 
operas makes his job difficult. Nat- 
urally this total cannot be played 
every year, but even 50 works for 


a 10 months season are still ex- 
cessive. 
Of our stars the bass, Andrew 


Szekely, is at present in America. 
Iulia Orosz will soon follow. Ella 
Nemethy, dramatic soprano, was re- 
cently selected by the British com- 
poser, Arthur Bliss, to sing the 
(Continued on page 344) 
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full of massive climaxes and florid 
detail, and it calls for skillful rhyth 
mic coordination with the orchestra. 
Mr. Nies-Berger played it effectively, 


no easy task considering the tubby 
organ at his disposal. 
A radiant, deeply sensitive inter- 


pretation of Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 
phony elicited bravos from the audi- 
ence. Like Furtwangler and Walter, 
Mr. Minch captures the peculiar 
blend of majesty, romantic mystery 
and tenderness in this music through 
the devotion and single-heartedness of 
his approach. He conducts it as 1f 
no one had ever said harsh things 
about Schumann's orchestration; and 
one senses no such shortcoming in 
the performance. Handel’s Water 
Music, buoyantly played, and the De- 
bussy Ibéria and Ravel Daphnis and 
Chloe Suite No. 2 were repeated 
from the Thursday program. 

On Sunday Mr. Miinch again con- 
ducted the Honegger Symphony No. 
3 (Liturgique), the Schumann Fourth 
and the Debussy and Ravel wn, 


Leopold Stokowski made his final 
appearance with the orchestra on the 
afternoon of Jan. 19. The program 
was a duplication of the Thursday 
night list except for the playing of 
the Chorale-Prelude Ich ruf’ zu dir 
instead of the Beethoven symphony. 


Szigeti Plays Brahms Concerto 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Charles Miinch, guest conductor. Jos- 
eph Szigeti, violinist, assisting artist. 
Carnegie all, Jan. 30, evening: 

Overture Coriolanus...........Beethoven 

Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77.... Brahms 


Mr. Szigeti 
Symphonie Fantastique, 
Op. 144A 


.. Berlioz 


Joseph Szigeti 


From the great shout which opens 
Beethoven's Coriolanus Overture to the 
din which closes the Witches’ Sabbath 
of Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique 
this concert was a consistent triumph. 
But it was not merely sound and fury 
which made the audience rise to its 
feet at the close. It was the amazing 
musical insight and imagination of 
Charles Miinch, the towering artistry 
of Joseph Szigeti, and the magnificent 
playing of the orchestra. Once again 
one felt that sense of rediscovery 
which is the birthmark of all great 
musical events. 

Mr. Miinch’s_ interpretation of 
Berlioz’ masterpiece was an extra- 
ordinary experience. The fevered vis- 
ions of the work, the lover’s anguish 
and uncertainty, the tragic meeting at 
the ball, the scene in the fields, the 
terrifying scene at the scaffold and the 
obscene witches’ orgy—all of these 
lived in the listener’s own mind as the 
magic of the score was unfurled. 
Surely no musician, even Beethoven, 
has given the world a more poignant 
confession of “the thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to”. Mr. 
Miinch’s scrupulous attention to the 
smallest details of Berlioz’ orchestra- 





tion was fused with a fhery imagina- 
tion. 

On an equally lofty plane of mu- 
sicianship was Mr. Szigeti’s perform- 


ance of the Brahms Concerto. It was 
a joy to observe the violinist’s physi- 
cal and spiritual absorption in the 
music, and his exquisite phrasing of 
the adagio and fierce rhythmic inten- 
sity in the Hungarian rondo pro- 
claimed him an ideal interpreter of the 
work. Like Brahms’ music, his play- 
ing was both rough and tender, noble 
and intimate. S. 


Miinch Ends Tenure 


Mr. Miinch ended his guest engage- 
ment at the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert, repeating the Coriolanus Over- 
ture, Debussy’s La Mer and Rous- 
sel’s Bacchus and Ariadne Suite. Jo- 
seph Szigeti made another appearance 
as soloist, playing with exceptional 
artistry Mozart's D Major Violin 
Concerto and an arrangement by the 
French violinist, Hubert Leonard, of 
Corelli’s La Folia. After the concert, 
at which the Alsatian conductor was 
tumultuously greeted by a _ capacity 
audience, the members of the Phil- 
harmonic -Symphony gave a surprise 
cocktail party for Mr. Miinch, at 
which the guest of honor toasted 
America “which had helped to save 
France” and declared that the players 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony were 
such gifted interpreters of French 
music that he would advise all French- 
men to hear their music performed 
by the New York organization. 


Casadesus Is Soloist 
With Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Robert Casa- 
desus, pianist, assisting artist. Carne- 
gie Hall, Jan. 21, evening: 


Robert Casadesus 





..... Sibelius 
Mozart 


Symphony No. 7, Op. 105 

Piano Concerto in A (K. 488) 
Mr. Casadesus 

Piano Concerto for the Left Hand..Ravel 
Mr. Casadesus 

BM Wee Saas ic 


. . Debussy 


This was one of the best programs 
that Mr. Ormandy has brought us in 
a long time, and the presence of 
Robert Casadesus to play two con- 
certos gave a festive air to the even- 
ing. A literally fabulous performance 
of Ravel’s Concerto for the Left 
Hand was the most exciting feature 
of the concert. From its beginnings 
in the lower depths of the strings and 
winds to its brittle, coruscating close 


this concerto never loses its snap. 
And how beautifully Mr. Casadesus 
plays it! The undulating arpeggio 
figures swirl around the leading 


themes without a trace of effort or 
smear; the march-like sections are 
impeccably accurate in rhythm and 
dynamics, yet never brutal; and one 
forgets in this wholly musical con- 
ception that the concerto could ever 
sound like a musical stunt. 

Curiously enough, the Mozart con- 
certo was less _ persuasively 
although Mr. Casadesus is always a 
skilled and sensitive interpreter of his 
For one thing, Mr. Ormandy 


done, 


music. 


(Continued on page 312) 
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Australia 





By WoLrGANG WAGNER 


SIDNEY 
HEN Eugene Goossens 
commences his new job 


next June, it will be the 
first time in Sydney’s musical his- 
tory that a musécian of interna- 
tional fame and reputation has 
come to this country, not as a visit- 
or but as permanent head of the 
city’s orchestra. 

It was not before 1908 that the 
first attempts were made to found 
a professional body of musicians. 
Only five or six concerts a year were 
given and after a few years of 
struggling the orchestra ceased to 
function. Heydays in the musical 
developments of the second city of 
the British Empire were to follow, 
when in 1915, Henri Verbruggen, 
a Belgian, was appointed first di- 
rector of the New South Wales 
State Conservatorium of Music. 
From a nucleus ot 36 players, Ver- 
bruggen built up a full orchestra of 
70-80 members and more than a 
hundred concerts yearly permitted 
Sydney’s music lovers to “become 
acquainted with the great classical 
concert repertoire. 

The State Government subsidized 
the orchestra with large amounts, 
but when Verbruggen left Sydney 
in 1922 to become conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra— 
the orchestra was disbanded in 12 
months. 

Black years followed and for a 
whole decade Sydney had no perma- 
nent symphony and not one guest 
conductor from overseas was in- 
vited to restore orchestral activities 
during all this time. 

When in June, 1932, the Federal 
Government formed the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission and 
started to build up a nation-wide 
system of National Broadcasting 
stations, one of the first tasks of the 
Commission was the establishment 
of studio orchestras in all six States 
of the Commonwealth. Two years 
later the Commission invited the 


MIU ' 


Visitors Scheduled 
For Australian Concerts 


MELBOURNE 

By special arrangement with the 
British Government the celebrated 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra will 
reach Australia for a 12-weeks’ tour 
on April 12. Contemporary music 
will be largely featured in each 
programme. 

First overseas artist to appear in 
the 1947 concert season under J. 
& N. Tait’s management, the Polish 
pianist, Henryk Mierowski, will 
open his tour at the Melbourne 
Town Hall on April 26. Mr. 
Mierowski will be followed by the 
American singer, John |. Charles 
Thomas, due in May, and by Benno 
Moiseiwitsch in July. 

A proposal that the Tasmanian 
Government might assist the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission in 
the formation of a State Symphony 
of 75 players is unlikely to material- 
ize yet, because of the cost. The 
cabinet, however, expressed approv- 
al of the project which will be 
further considered in 1948. 

Bropy ALLEN 
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Coming of Goossens seen 


important step for Sydney 


late Sir Hamilton Harty to Aus- 
tralia and ventured to perform pub- 
lic symphony concerts with an or- 
chestra consisting of 25 regular 
members, augmented to about 50 
players by music teachers, students 





Eugene Goossens 


and other amateurs. 

This system of ad hoc orchestras 
was to be continued for the next 
nine years. Besides inviting over- 
seas conductors such as Szell, 
Schneevoigt, Sargent and others, 
the A.B.C. entered the field of con- 
cert management and many cele- 
brities made their appearance as 
soloists during the seasons. 

The response of the public was 
splendid and the tours of many 
artists such as Lehmann, Huber- 
mann, Rubinstein, Schnabel, to 
name only a few of them, proved 
to be financial successes and en- 
couraged by friendly opinions ex- 
pressed in farewell speeches by the 
visitors, the public was led to be- 
lieve that Sydney, and for that mat- 
ter her rival, Melbourne too, had 
become centres of music which 
could easily hold their own with 
every city in the world. 

In 1940, Sir Thomas Beecham 
arrived and he in his outspoken 
manner gave the Broadcasting 
Commission and the public as well, 
some well meant advice about many 
shortcomings. 

With Beecham arrived a person- 
ality in Sydney who was destined 
to play a most valuable and im- 
portant role in the musical develop- 
ment and education of Sydney and 
the rest of Australia, Neville Car- 
dus, the well known music critic of 
the Manchester Guardian. 


While Beecham, after many con- 
“troversies with officials, public and 
*the press, left the country a dis- 
gusted man, Mr. Cardus took up the 
fight, and told startled Sydneyites in 
his masterful language in numerous 
critiques in The Sydney Morning 
Herald, that they still have a long 
way to go before they can compare 
their musical achievements with in- 


young Australian musicians that 
talent and mastery of technique 
alone do not make them artists com- 
parable with outstanding world vir- 
tuosos. 

Mr. Cardus’ criticisms caused at 
first much controversy, but more 
enlightened members of the com- 
munity soon recognized the honest 
message he tried to convey. The 
Broadcasting Commission invited 
him to give talks before concerts 
or during the intervals, talks which 
greatly assisted radio listeners to 
understand and follow the perform- 
ances, and induced many to become 
regular concert goers. 

Mr. Cardus’ Sunday-night ses- 
sion, Enjoyment of Music, has been 
running now for five years, and the 
Commission was flooded with let- 
ters of protest from all over Aus- 
tralia, when, for technical reasons 
the session had to be discontinued 
for a short time. He introduced 
Australian listeners to symphonies 
by Bruckner, Sibelius and Mahler. 
It speaks highly for the taste of 
Australian audiences, that Gustav 
Mahler’s Lied von der Erde was 
most enthusiastically received and 
had to be repeated several times. 


Cardus Book Popular 


While in Sydney, Mr. Cardus 
completed his book, Ten Composers, 
essays on musicians from Schubert 
to Sibelius. The book was eagerly 
taken up by a now very music- 
conscious public and over 10,000 
copies were sold within a year, a 
remarkable success in a country 
where editions of 2,000-3,000 copies 
are considered outstanding. As far 
as the present writer knows, this 
fascinating and enchanting book has 
still to be made available to Ameri- 
can music lovers. 

The stage was all set for big 
developments, an appreciative but 
by now also critical public crowded 
the concert halls, and the experi- 
ence gained by playing under great 
guest-conductors had immensely im- 
proved the general standard of the 
orchestra, when Pearl Harbor put a 
sudden stop to all plans for the 
future. 

The majority of orchestra play- 
ers joined the forces, their places 
had to be filled by young and in- 
experienced students, and overseas 
visitors could no longer reach Aus- 
tralia when the Japanese threatened 
sea lanes and air communications. 

Disregarding blackouts and 
countless other difficulties local con- 
ductors carried on the good work, 
foremost of all Bernard Heinze, 
Professor of Music at the Mel- 
bourne University. Canadian read- 
ers recently had an opportunity to 
become acquainted with this able 
musician and inspired conductor 
when he toured their country at 
the invitation of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Commission. 

With the Japanese beaten and 
in retreat in 1944 the Broadcasting 
Commission searched immediately 
for new contract overseas, and with 
the good services of the American 
Militafy “Adithorities, Was ‘able to 








Natan Scheinwald, manager of the con- 
cert division of Theater Management, 
Ltd., in Wellington, N. Z. 


WELLINGTON, NWN. Z., 

F TER an extensive trip through 

the United States, Canada and 
England, during which he signed 
several artists for tours in New Zea- 
land and Australia, Natan Schein- 
wald has returned to his duties as 
manager of the Concert Division of 
Theatre Management, Ltd., in Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, which con- 
trols 200 theatres in this herzisphere. 
Herta Glaz, mezzo soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York, will make a tour in June and 
July, which will be preceded by ap- 
pearances by Leo Cherniavsky, vio- 
linist. Marion Zigmunt Nowakow- 
ski, Polish bass-baritone, will be 
heard under Mr. Scheinwald’s di- 
rection. Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, is 
also scheduled for a series of con- 
certs. Mr. Scheinwald plans another 
American visit to sign other artists. 





arrange a visit of a no lesser cele- 
brity than Eugene Ormandy as a 
guest conductor. 

Mr. Ormandy presented concerts 
unimagined in this still somewhat 
remote part of the globe. Musicians 
and audiences were carried away 
by his interpretations, and it seemed 
that the qualiy of our instru- 
mentalists had changed over night 
under his magic baton. The en- 
thusiasm of the public grew nearly 
into hysteria 4¥hen he+crowned his 
good work with a performance of 
Beethoven's "Ninth which had to 
be repeated four times. 

Mr. Ormandy’s visit was soon to 
bear fruit. The Broadcasting Com- 
mission, the State Government ¢ 
New South Wales and Municipa 
Council of Sydney, joined forces 
and in 1945 after many conferences 
it was agreed to form a permanent 
orchestra of 80 professional musi- 
cians and to co-operate in financing 
the scheme. 

During the first season of the 
new Sydney Symphony the system 
of guest conductors was continued 
—Stisskind, a young Czech con- 
ductor, now ‘living in England and 
Eugene Goossens, were the visitors. 

The year 1946, however, had 
started with another remarkable 
feature in Sydney’s music world. 
The Sydney newspapet The Daily 
Telegraph engaged an orchestra of 
80 players consisting mainly of 
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used the full body of strings, which 
destroyed the delicate balance between 
the solo instrument and the orchestral 
ensemble. And Mr. Casadesus did not 
play with much joy or emotional in- 
tensity. The music was faultlessly 
enunciated, but it did not come to life. 

Sibelius enthusiasts were present in 
large number to applaud the Seventh. 
To this listener it seems turgid, 
formless and totally lacking in that 
sense of humor and perspective which 
are essential elements in the heroic 
style towards which Sibelius so obvi- 
ously strives. Not all of the flourishes 
and melodramatic orchestral effects 
can hide the triviality of the work’s 
underlying ideas. Mr. Ormandy con- 
ducted it with might and main as he 
did La Mer of Debussy, which 
brought the evening to a happy close. 

2. 


Serkin Is Soloist 
With Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Rodolf Serkin, 
pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 4, evening: 

Chorale prelude: Wachet auf, ruft 

uns die Stimme Bach-Ormandy 
Ein Heldenleben Strauss 
Violin Solo, Alexander Hilsberg 
Piano Concerto No, 4 in G, Op. 58 
Beethoven 
Mr. Serkin 


If Strauss’ Heldenleben, next to the 
Alpine Symphony the weakest of his 
larger works, is to survive, surely it 
will be through such virtuosic perform- 
ances as that heard at this concert. 
Even the composer’s most ardent ad- 
mirers would not attempt to argue 
away the emptiness and vulgarity of 





“His playing of Weinen- 
Klagen - Sorgen - Zagen 
of Liszt on a theme by 
Bach was worth a dozen 





lectures on method to 
the piano student ... 
Mr. Achron gave a 
wonderfully clear and 
sympathetic perform- 
ance of the great Sonata 
in F Major of Mozart.” 

C. J. Bulliet, 


Chicago Daily News, 
Nov. 18, 1946 
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Bruno Walter 


large portions of this elephantine 
score. Yet it is a grand show, a sort 
of orchestral three-ring circus. The 
brasses, the winds and the strings of 
the orchestra performed prodigies in 
the work, and Mr. Hilsberg played 
the difficult but patently manufactured 
violin solo brilliantly. 

Certain sections, notably those de- 
picting the adversaries and the mag- 
ical passage in which their cackling 
is discerned in the distance through 
the shimmering veil of the love music, 
are as fresh today as ever. Strauss 
has always been one of those prodigal 
geniuses who can afford to try every- 
thing. But Ein Heldenleben will 
scarcely outlive the marble or the 
gilded monuments of princes, one 
ventures to guess. Ten bars of Don 
Quixote are enough to expose its 
hollowness. 

The writer has heard Mr. Serkin 
play Beethoven’s G Major Concerto 
many times, but never as grandly as 
at this concert. The warmth and the 
Mozartean delicacy of line of his 
earlier interpretation were retained, 
but he found in the music an heroic 
quality which evoked the Beethoven 


of the great overtures and the Eroica. 
Mr. Serkin did. not attempt to force 
upon the score a false scale of dy- 
namics; it was rather in his spiritual 
conception ot the music, m_ the 
majestic phrasing and inflections of 
his playing, that this idea was ex- 
pressed. Ovations fo:lowed both the 
Strauss and tne Beethoven perform- 
ances. S. 


Bruno Walter Conducts 
Mahier's Fifth Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Bruno Walter, guest conductor. Artur 
Kubinstein, pianist, assisting artist. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 6, evening: 

5 in C Sharp Minor 
Mahler 


No. 1 
Chopin 


Symphony No. 
Piano Concerto in E Minor, 


Mr. Rubinstein 


A memorable act of homage and 
devotion was this performance of 
Mahler’s Fifth under Bruno Walter, 
the composer's ‘disciple and friend. The 
tortured and apocalyptic visions of 
Mahler, who was perhaps more a 
child of his era than any other great 
modern composer, took more convin¢ 
ing shape in some of the other sym- 
phonies, in which there is less formal 
striving. But who could resist the 
superb scherzo of the Fifth, with its 
apotheosis of the waltz, a veritable 
dance of life, or the tender adagietto, 
or the glorious panoply of the finale? 

Of course there are banalities, weak 
joints and ineffective gestures in this 
music. But what does it matter? Over 
the whole glows thé fierce creative 
spirit, the prophetic mind which 
sensed the world’s agony as keenly 


as anyone ever has. Of Mahler’s mir 


sic, the wonderful phrase of Goethe, 
Der Menschheit ganzer Jammer fasst 
mich an, can be truthfully said. So 
magnificent was Mr. Walter’s con- 
ception of the score that the orchestra 


Artur Rubinstein Rudolf Serkin 


broke into applause at the end with 
the audience, rightfully proud to have 
worked so well under a great leader 
and eager to give him all of the 
reward. 

Only a work so completely different 
as Chopin’s E Minor Concerto could 
have followed this colossal symphony 
without anticlimax. Mr. Rubinstein 
has never played it more beautifully, 
with that exquisite taste and impas- 
sioned elegance which make him an 
ideal Chopin interpreter. And in the 
orchestral part, so often plodded 
through, Mr. Walter’s warm and 
humane personality was felt in the 
caress and eloquence of every detail. 


Se 

In place of the Mahler symphony 
Bruno Walter offered at the afternoon 
concert of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony en Feb. 9 Weber’s Oberon 
Overture and Strauss’s Death and 
Transfiguration, both eloquently per- 
formed. Artur Rubinstein was again 
the soloist and won numerous recalls 
for his playing of Chopin’s E Minor 
Concerto. 


New York Little Symphony 


The New York Little Symphony, 
which is somewhat larger than before. 


(Continued on page 314) 














Press Comments, Chicago Recital, Orchestra Hall, Nov. 15, 1946 
New York, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 20, 1946 


“Isidor Achron played some familiar 
music in his recital last night at Car- 
negie Hall, and also some less familiar 
music, including three of his own works. 
The “Gavotte Satirique,”’ the new Sonnet 
No. 3 and the minuet from the “Suite 
Grotesque”’ are very agreeable to the 
ear and well written from the execu- 
tant’s point of view. The atmosphere of 
the gavotte is described by its title, while 
the sonnet had considerable expressive 
ce ativeness, e style, indeed, 
did not conceal its influences, which 
seemed to come from romantic and more 
recent Russian music and at moments 
from French impressionism, although 
these elements were well fused. 

Mr. Achron has long been known here 
as a well versed pianist, and his com- 
mand of technique was displayed con- 
sistently throughout the evening. In- 
terpretatively he gave an impression of 
knowing what he wanted; his dynamic 
shading was well controlled and his most 
outspoken playing not overwrought. He 
gave a persuasive account of his own 
music, showing ability to project various 
moods, and also was a sympathetic inter- 
preter of the Glazounoff work, which has 
its effective periods . - The opin 
nocturne also found the pianist at his 
best. He was warmly applauded by his 
numerous hearers.” 





Francis D. Perkins, 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Nov. 21, 1946 


“A recital of distinction was played 
by the pianist and composer Isidor 
Achron. Mr. Achron’s playing was dis- 
tinguished by elegance and refinement, 
revealed superior technical equipment 
yy cnto tastefully and to good purpose. 
A highlight was Mr. Achron’s playing of 
the Glazounoy theme and variations. is 
delivery of this difficult work was char- 
acterized by facility and keen interpreta- 
tive insight. Mr. Achron played it with 
bravura, but was not led astray by mere 
pyrotechnics. His dynamic scale was 
never out of balance. It was virtuoso 
playing in a sense, but with virtuosity 
which was at all times under control. 
Mr. Achron played three of his own com- 
positions, ““Gavotte Satirique,’’ the minuet 
from his “Suite Grotesque” and his 
Sonnet No. 3. The latter, its first per- 
formance, proved to an agreeable 
novelty in the accepted idiom of Achron.” 


John Biggs, N. Y. Post, Nov. 21, 1946 


and artistic authorit 
success for Isidor 


Outstanding qualities of musicianship 
won a well-deserved 
chron, veteran Rus- 





sian pianist and composer, at Carnegie 
Hall last night The Glazounov 
“Theme and Variations” was colored in 
a thoughtful and highly agreeable man- 
ae 

A group of Achron’s own compositions 
was presented, his ‘“‘Third Sonnet” being 
accorded a first performance. Rhap- 
sodic in style, honestly reminiscent, but 
personal and moving, the “‘Sonnet” was 
well received, as were two briefer num- 
bers, his “Gavotte Satirique’’—a pleasing 


miniature—asd a Minuet from his “Suite 


Grotesque”. 
tions were admirably paced and 


The ensuing Chopin selec- 
finely 


shaded in a simple, direct presentation, 
without pomposity or beetlebrowed vir- 


tuosity. 


Tchaikovsky’s ““Eugen Onegin” 


Waltz concluded the program. 


A. W. P., N. Y. Sum, Nov. 21, 1946 
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Personal Representative: 


Philip E. Semel, 130 W 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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revival of Gabriel Fauré’s Penelope. 
At the Comique, Alfred Bruneau’s 
Le Réve, and Les Favorites libretto, 
arranged from a text of Alexander 
Dumas, Sr., by Georges Hirsch and 
Jean Bouchor, to music by Auber 
are on schedule. The latter work 
had been rehearsed at the Gaité 
Lyrique in 1939 but its production 
was interrupted by the war. 

A mixed troupe representing both 
opera houses, gave a successful per- 
formance of Pelléas at Vienna under 
Roger Désormiére’s direction with 
Iréne Joachim as Mélisande a month 
ago. In February and March the 
troupe will play at Cannes, Liége 
and at Geneva, and negotiations are 
under way for performances in 
Venice. 

Among the principal singers now 
on the Opéra staff one singles out 
Georgi Boué, Solange Delmas, 
Janine Michaud, Héléne Bouvier, 
Suzanne Lefort, Turba-Rabia, Ger- 
maine Hoerner, Marisa Ferrer, 
Mme. Yosif; the tenors José Lucci- 
oni, Georges Jouatte, Edouard Ram- 
baud, Charles Fronval, Noéré, 
Saint-Cricq; and the basses Paul 
Cabanel, José Beckmans, André 
Pernet, Etcheverry, Endréze, Pierre 
Nougaro, Charles Cambon and 
Henri Médus. 


Radio Plays New Work 

The Radiodiffusion Frangaise, or 
French National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, government owned and oper- 
ated, is proving to be one of the 
most effective vehicles for the pres- 
entation of new symphonic composi- 
tions. It possesses two major orches- 
ttas, the National Orchestra, con- 
ducted generally by Manuel Rosen- 
thal; and the Orchestra Radio-Sym- 
phonique, led by Tony Aubin, Jean 
Clergue Jean Martinon and others. 
Listed on the program of the Na- 
tional Orchestra for the 1946-47 
season are the following works: 
Rhapsody Antillaise by Tony Aubin, 
Le Fleuve Rouge, by Elsa Barraine, 
Le Mystére des Saints Innocents 
(for chorus, orchestra and _ chil- 
dren’s choir), by Henri Barraud, 
Cantate Profane by Bela Bartok, 
Le Musicien dans la Cité by Yves 
Baudrier, Jeux de Plage by Eugéne 
Bozza, L’Ile Rouge by Pierre Cap- 
devielle, Violin Concerto by Georges 
Dandelot, Cantate de la Prison by 
Louis Durey, Requiem by Maurice 
Duruflé, L’Apocalypse by Jean 
Frangaix, Bethsabée by J. Grunen- 
wald, Violin Concerto by Tibor 
Harsanyi, Third Symphony by 
Arthur Honegger, Oratorio by 
Georges Hugon, Psyché, and Cos- 
mogonie by André Jolivet, La Di- 
vine Vesprée and Nuit de Walpur- 
gis by Charles Koechlin, The Lost 
Testament by Constant Lambert, 
Cello Concerto by Marcel Landow- 
ski, Nanteos by Jeanne Leleu, Ri- 
cercare by Daniel Lesur, Fantaisie 
Malgache by Raymond Loucheur, 
Fantaisie on a Malgache theme by 
Henri Martelli, Orphée by J. L. 
Martinet, Abohimanga or the Blue 
City by Jean Martinon, La Passion 
by Georges Migot, Toccata for 
Piano by Marcel Mihailovici, Sym- 
phony with Te Deum by Darius 
Milhaud, Symphonie Albigeoise by 
Marcel Mirouze, Concerto and 
Timour by Serge Nigg, Fifth Sym- 
phony, Ode to the end of war and 
Fifth Piano Concerto by Serge Pro- 
kofieff, Ballade des Amants Dése- 
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Paris Radio gives new music 


spérés, First Symphony by Jean Ri- 
vier, Cello Concerto by Henriette 
Roget, Second Piano Concerto and 
Stella Maria by Roland-Manuel, 
Three Burlesques and Six colonial 
songs by Manuel Rosenthal, Ode by 
Louis Saguer, Symphony by Henri 
Sauguet, Narcissus Cantata by Ger- 
maine Tailleferre, Symphony with 
chorus and a piano concerto by 
Alexander Tansman, Requiem by 
Henri Tomasi, Prelude Fanfare and 
Dance by Mare Vaubourgoin, and 
the Feast of Balthazar by Walton. 

Among the radio commissions 
which brought back interesting re- 
sults were those given to six com- 
posers to write symphonic works 
celebrating the attachment of the 
French colonies to France, notably 
Madagascar. The six chosen were: 
Raymond Louchuer, Henri Martelli, 
Pierre Capdevielle, Jean Martinon, 
Jeanne Leleu and Jean Rivier. Of 
their works, which have recently 
been performed, those of Martinon 
and Raymond Loucheur (The Blue 
City and Fantaisie Malgache re- 
spectively) stand out by their orig- 
inal treatment and parentage with 
Malgache folklore, rhythms and 
exotic instrumentation. 

The Symphonic orchestras play- 
ing regularly every week include 
the Conservatory Orchestra, di- 
rected by André Cluytens and vari- 
ous noted guest conductors on tour; 
the Lamoureux led by Eugene 
Bigot; the Colonne, conducted by 
Paul Paray and occasionally by 
Gaston Poulet; the Pasdeloup under 
the baton of Albert Wolff and now 
and then directed by its talented 
kettle-drum player Pierre Dervaux; 
and finally the excellent chamber 
orchestra founded and conducted by 
Fernand Oubradous which plays 
early Sunday afternoons in the Old 
Conservatoire Hall. 

Among interesting propositions 
awaiting realization are the subven- 
tioning of certain orchestras to play 
throughout the summer for tourist 
trade, both in Paris and at Ver- 
sailles, and also the inauguration of 
“pop” concerts in Paris suburbs for 
the pleasure and education of the 
proletariat. 

Although Paris has become a 
center into which the world’s musi- 
cal currents flow, French provin- 
cial cities are devoting no small 
amount of energy toward extending 
their activities and attracting some 
of the attention too often fixed ex- 
clusively upon the capital. Rather 
than by envy or jealousy, the im- 
pulsion seems to be furnished by 
local pride and by a conviction that 
real old France is best reflected 
through the characteristics of her 
provinces. 

A tireless, disinterested promoter 


Geori Boue Roger Bourdin 


such as Charles Vielle, of Angers, 
points with legitimate pride to the 
important premiéres given in his 
native town. This ancient little city 
on the banks of the Loire, in a 
country of wine and flowers, an in- 
tellectual center since the eleventh 
century and named by the roman- 
ticists the “Athens of the West’, 
possesses a symphonic society dat- 
ing from 1877. The municipal or- 
chestra, engaged for six months 
each year, gave two world pre- 
miéres recently: A Sinfonietta by 
Guy Ropartz, and a solidly built 
symphony in four movements by 
Louis Maingueneau. Both com- 
posers are published in Paris, but 
neither of these works have yet been 
heard here. 


Revival in Rouen 


The effort of the “glorious and 
martyred” city of Rouen to rise 
from its ruins has already been 
crowned with some success musi- 
cally speaking. This historical 
town, known as the “city of church 
steeples” suffered heavily in the 
war. Whole quarters were reduced 
to rubble, the famous cathedral was 
badly damaged, and the Théatre des 
Arts, celebrated before the war as 
an avant-garde theater was wiped 
out. A number of now internation- 
ally known musicians came from 
Rouen (Marcel Dupré, Paul Paray, 
Maurice Duruflé, Jean Fournet), 
and it was there that the first per- 
formances in France of Lohengrin, 
Siegfried and Samson and Delilah 
had taken place. 

Thanks to the exceptional cour- 
age of director Paul Douai, the 
theater’s repertory has been recon- 
stituted, the circus transformed into 
an opera house, and some fifty per- 
formances have been given—and 
along with these, optimism and hope 
restored. The chorus and orchestra 
have been regrouped with first-rate 
musicians and the soloists have in- 
cluded; jsuch «well-known artists as 
Vina ‘Bovy,’Geori Boué, and Luc- 
cioni: .? ., 

Bordeaux is reputed for its or- 
chestra, opera and conservatory. 
Among recent revivals were: Me- 
phistofeles, The'*Damnation of 
Faust, Pelléas et “Mélisande, and 
Marouf. 

At Lyon, the Champs-Elysées 
Ballets had a season at the opera, 
and the Philharmonic Association 
under the leadership of Jean Wit- 
kowski pleaded the cause of modern 
music with a Fauré festival, Stra- 
vinsky’s violin concerto, and Petru- 
chka, Doctor Ox by G: M. Witkow- 
ski, Choéphores by Darius Milhaud 
and Concert Champétre by Francis 
Poulenc. The usual classics were 
generously represented. 

As an example of provincial ef- 
fort particularly meritorious, that 
made at Mulhouse is worth mention- 


PROMINENT IN THE PARIS OPERA 





Jeanine Michaud 


Germaine Roger 









ing. This Alsatian city has become 
a regional center for symphonic and 
chamber music and opera. It was 
here that the only opera premiére in 
all France was given last season 
when Maingueneau’s “Lighthouse 
Guardian” was produced. It is one 
of the rare cities in which the mu- 
nicipal orchestra is engaged the 
whole year round, and possesses a 
conservatory to which students flock 
from the surrounding region. 


Ernest Bour, conductor and head 
of the conservatory, directs the con- 
cert management, and Roger La- 
lande, director of the opera, is also 
the stage manager. Guest conduc- 
tors have included Paul Paray, 
Jean Fournet, and Ernest Ansermet. 
The opera house is thoroughly mod- 
ernized with plenty of grand pianos, 
a good-sized organ and new decors. 


The municipal orchestra of Mul- 
house has attained such renown that 
it is beginning to travel. After a 
concert at Basel, Switzerland, it 
opened the Paris season this year 
with the following unusual pro- 
gram: Symphony by Bizet, Sinfoni- 
etta by Roussel, Divertimento by 
Will, and Suite Francaise by Darius 
Milhaud. 


As beneficial to the development 
of the provincial cities and to the 
disencumberment of the capital, the 
de-centralization of musical activity 
in France is strongly encouraged. 
The results already observed this 
year are quite tangible. 


Martinelli to Leave 
For Europe in May 


Giovanni Martinelli, who is at 
present coaching a limited number of 
singers in the operatic repertoire, has 
announced that he will sail fof 
Europe in May. He has engagements 
to repeat his Tristan which he sang 
at the Chicago Opera several years 
ago, in Basel and also to appear as 
Elezear in La Juive in the Arena of 
Verona. Returning to this country 
early in September, he will resume his 
teaching and also make a coast to’ 
coast concert tour under the manage, 
ment of Annie Friedberg. U 





Steber Booked in, England 


Eleanor Steber, who goes to Glynde- 
bourne for nine performances of The 
Marriage of Figaro in August, will’ 
also concertise in England before re-° 
turning to America. Her program will 
be made up of “songs which Queen 
Victoria loved”. 


" 
' 
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Gaveau Makes Canadian Debut 


Witold Malcuzynski’s wife, Colette 
Gaveau, has made her North Ameri- 
can debut as a pianist in Montreal. 
Next season she will give twenty- 
five concerts in the USA. 


Mado Reble 


Irene Joachim 
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gave its first concert of the season in 
the Times Hall on the evening of Jan. 
24, under the baton of Joseph Barone 
with Will Lorin as guest conductor 
leading Mozart’s C Major Symphony, 
No. 28. Ozan Marsh, pianist played 
the Emperor Concerto of Beethoven. 
Mr. Lorin also conducted the Prelude 
to Aaron Copland’s First Symphony, 
Charles Ives’ The Unanswered Ques- 
tion and his own Rondeau for Cham- 
ber Orchestra. The work of the or- 
chestra throughout the concert was 
commendable and Mr. Lorin proved 
an interesting leader, Mr. Marsh’s 
playing of the Concerto had impres- 
sive moments. N. 


Christmann Makes Debut 
As Orchestra Conductor 


Orchestra of 36 musicians. Arthur 
Christmann, conductor ; Herbert Blay- 
man, clarinetist, and Frederick Load- 
wick, tenor, soloists. Town Hall, Feb. 
2, evening. 

Overture to 

Il Matrimonio Segreto.. 

Concerto in A for 


Clarinet and Orchestra (K. 622). Mozart 
Mr. Blayman 


euead Cimarosa 


Sinfonietta 

Two Arias from the Church 
Cantatas: Arise, Ye 
Faithful (Cantata No. 
134); Hence, Then, Sor- 
row (Cantata No. 87) 

Il Mio Tesoro 

from Don Giovanni 


COCO ee eeeeee 


....Bach 


Mozart 


Mr. Loadwick 
Symphony No, II in D....... Beethoven 


Possibly the outstanding work of 
the evening was the performance of 
the Mozart Clarinet Concerto with the 
highly talented Herbert Blayman tak- 
ing the solo line, yet in many other 
ways this concert was an enjoyable 
one. Not the least of these pleasures 





Zinn Arthur 
Appearing with the New York Little Sym- 


phony (center), Ozan Marsh, pianist; 

Joseph Barone, conductor of the orches- 

tra (right), and Will Lorin, guest con- 
ductor (left). 


was the debut of Arthur Christmann 
as an orchestra conductor. Mr. Christ- 
mann, who is a faculty member of the 
Juilliard School, assembled a group of 
36 men and women for the occasion, 
and showed himself to be a director 
and musician of a degree considerably 
above mere competence. His readings 
were characterized by musical insight, 
sincerity and poetic imagination. Con- 
ducting with a minimum of gesture, 
he was able to convey perfectly to his 
musicians the nature of his intents, 
bringing about a polish of execution 
thoroughly admirable. 

After a slightly uncertain begin- 
ning probably due to nervousness in 
the Cimarosa Overture, the Mozart 


Concerto brought forth cheers from 
the audience in recognition of Mr. 
Blayman’s technically skilled rendition 
and Mr. Christmann’s sympathetic ac- 
companiment. Mr. Blayman’s tone is 
warm, mellow and fluent, and the 
digital intricacies of the work proved 
to be no hurdle for him. His attacks 
were clean-cut and throughout the 
work he revealed a keen understand- 
ing of its poetic and jocund nature. 

The other soloist, Frederick Load- 
wick, has a small voice which he uses 
intelligently, evidently realizing its 
limitations. While his upper tones 
were somewhat colorless, his middle 
register was pleasing in quality, and 
the Arise, Ye Faithful from Bach’s 
Cantata No. 134 was particularly well 
done. 

Mr. Christmann conducted Piston’s 
Sinfonietta with a keen comprehen- 
sion for the modern and closed the 
program with a straightforward read- 
ing of the Beethoven. 


Alan Hovhaness 


In Carnegie Hall on Feb. 7 a small 
orchestra, composed of members of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, presented a 
program of compositions .of Alan 
Hovhaness, conducted by the com- 
poser. Assisting artists were Maro 
Ajemian, pianist; Anahid Ajemian, 
violinist; Helen Salem, pianist, Philip 
Kaplan, flutist, and James Smith, 
trumpeter. The printed list included 
Prayer of St. Gregory; Tzaizerk, an 
Evening Song; Lousadzak, Dawn of 
Light; Avak the Healer; Elibris, God 
of Dawn, and the Anahid Symphony. 

The compositions of Mr. Hovhaness 
a Bostonian of Armenian descent, are 
completely unlike anything to be 
found in contemporary literature as 
regards structure, style and concep- 
tion. They can best be called rhapsodic 
in the freest sense of the word. Al- 
though he does not rely upon Near 
East folk material for his themes his 
music is unmistakably oriental and ex- 





Alan Hovhaness Arthur Christmann 


otic, but in a refined, subjective fash- 
ion. His music likewise abounds with 
a stark mysticism which could be 
termed barbaric were it not modified 
by the composer’s intellectuality. 

Most of the works were scored for 
strings, percussion and solo instru- 
ments. They were intricate rhythmi- 
cally, and melodically florid but basi- 
cally simple in design. 

A capacity audience was present to 
applaud with enthusiasm. 


Enesco Soloist with Stewart 
and Baltimore Symphony 


Baltimore Symphony, Reginald 
Stewart, conductor. Georges Enesco, 
violinist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
5, evening: 

Piet SE, st ccucctvctessis Bach-Weiner 

“Komm, Siisser Tod”.....Bach-Stewart 

Symphony No. 3......... Brahms 

Pantomime for Orchestra....Lukas Foss 

(First time in New York) 

Cameerte BR BP cccccccscccevsescs Brahms 


For its initial invasion of the 
metropolis, the Baltimore Symphony 
was provided with a program well 
devised to show the solid qualities 
of its ensemble as well as its agility 
in the more gawdy modern idiom. 
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Denmark 





COPENHAGEN 
HE beginning of the season 
was dominated by the return 
of Fritz Busch, who ap- 
peared at the Royal Theatre, in the 
concert hall and on the radio. We 
had not heard Dr. Busch since the 
outbreak of the war, so he was most 
cordially welcomed. A press meet- 
ing was given in his honor at the 
Radio House, in the course of 
which he gave a humorous descrip- 
tion of his world wanderings dur- 
ing the war. 

Also, he presented his son, Hans 
Busch, who had been engaged to 
mount Don Giovanni at the Royal 
Theatre, under the musical direc- 
tion of his father. The perform- 


ance was a most distinguished 
achievement and the singers did 
their best under his direction. 


Otherwise, the Royal Theatre has 
been having a fairly unexciting 
season. Aside from Stravinsky’s 
Nightingale and a revival of the 
ballet Giselle, there have been few 
striking happenings at the opera. 

However, we have had as guest 
in a performance of Il Trovatore 
an American Leonora in the per- 
son of Doris Doree. She revealed 
a powerful voice of much beauty 


Fritz 
Of Opera and Concert Engagements 


Busch Returns 


and sang with great skill. The 
performance was given before a 
crowded theatre, with’ Their Ma- 
jesties in attendance. 

The Royal Orchestra gives in 
the course of the season 12 sym- 
phony concerts under prominent 
conductors. At the first, under the 
direction of Egisto Tango, we heard 
Carl Nielsen’s Sinfonia Espan- 
siva. The vocal soloist (who 
gained much applause) was Maria 
Petris. At the second concert 
Fritz Busch conducted the Brahms 
Haydn Variations and Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. The orchestra 
has rarely played better. 

In the classical Thursday con- 
certs of the Radio were heard 
Shostakovich’s First Symphony, 
Stravinsky’s Piano Concerto, Bee- 
thoven’s Sixth, Seventh and Ninth 
Symphonies (under Busch) under 
Albert Wolff Louis Cahuzac, clar- 
inetist, was heard in one of the 
best performances of the Mozart 
Clarinet Concerto ever heard here. 
At a Radio concert we heard the 
soprano, Doris Doree, once more, 
and the admirable violinist, Ginette 
Neveu, was soloist in the Beethov- 
en Concerto. 


 ) 








Sweden 
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ranged the ballets. On Dec. 5 the 
Stockholm Opera’s annual perform- 
ance of Messiah took place in the 
Grand Church, under the leader- 
ship of Arne Sunnegaardh. Solo- 
ists were Helga Gorlin, Margit 
Sehlmar, Sigurd Bjérling and Ein- 
ar Andersson. Right before Christ- 
mas, on Dec. 22, the 100-years’ day 
of the birth of Andreas Hallén, 
Swedish composer, was celebrated 
by a special performance with ex- 
cerpts from two of his operas, Har- 
ald Viking and The Treasure of 
King Valdemar. Between these 
acts Sigurd Bjoérling sang two 
songs by Hallén. 





Elly Holmberg of the Opera 
Ballet 





February, 1947 


Memorable opera performances 
have been those of Thais and Faust 
(conducted by Nils Frevillius) and 
The Marriage of Figaro (conducted 
by Issay Dobrowen), all three works 
starring Hjordis Schymberg and 
Joel Berglund. A masterful perform- 
ance in the early autumn was Meis- 
tersinger under Blech’s baton, with 
Brita Hertzberg as Eva, Einar Bey- 
ron as Walther and Joel Berglund 
as Hans Sachs. 

On Jan. 21, 1947, a Russian bal- 
let program was produced. George 
Gé managed the choreography and 
conductors were Stig Rybrant for 
Glazounoff’s The Seasons and Six- 
ten Ehrling for Tchaikovsky’s Nut- 
cracker. The outstanding ballerina 
as always was Elly Holmberg, 
skilful, charming, perfect in style 
and musicianship. 

In February Set Svanholm paid 
a brief visit to his home-stage, ap- 
pearing in Lohengrin, Aida, Peter 
Grimes, The Ring and other operas. 
A revival of The Magic Flute is 
scheduled for this spring. 





Henrietta Guermant as Ma- 
dama Butterfly 


for Series 


At Christmas we had a wonder- 
ful performance of Handel's Mes- 
siah at the Cathedral, with Meyer- 
Radon conducting chorus and or- 
chestra. The solo singers were 
members of the Royal Theatre. 
Other artists appearing in Copen- 
hagen were the Negro singer, Uri- 
el Porter, who offered a program 
of Spirituals as well as English, 
Scotch and Irish folksongs; the 
Spanish dancer, Mariemma, who 
danced to music by Falla, Albeniz 
and others; and, finally, Grace 
Moore, who on Jan. 25, just before 
her tragic death at the Kastrup 
Airport, sang her swan song before 
an immense audience. 

Our first contralto from the Royal 
Theatre, Else Brems, gave a Lied- 
er recital in the course of which 
she sang with particular eloquence 
a group of Schubert songs. Emil 
Telmanyi, the Hungarian violinist, 
now settled in Copenhagen, gave 
his usual three concerts with cham- 
ber orchestra. His first program 
was devoted to Bach and Vivaldi 
and with the talented young violin- 
ist, Ellen B. Nielsen, he was heard 
in Bach’s Concerto for two violins. 
So popular is Telmanyi in Copen- 
hagen that the tickets for his series 
were exhausted two hours after 
they went on sale. 

Among our young pianists should 
be mentioned Niels Viggo Bentzon 
(a grandchild of the venerated com- 
poser, Hartmann), and Fritz Ras- 
mussen. Bentzon’s own composi- 
tions were placed on his program 
between Beethoven and Brahms 
and won a great success. Rasmussen 
is a poet of the piano. By an inter- 
esting coincidence we were able 
to hear Ravel’s Ondine played on 
the same evening by him and Shura 
Cherkassky. The former interpre- 
tation was the more poetic, the lat- 
ter the more technical. 

The Koppel Quartet and the 
Bentzon Quirtet gave their usual 
six subscription concerts with 
classical and modern programs. 
The programs ranged through 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Dvorak, 
Poulenc and Hindemith. There 
were also admirable executions of 
the G minor Quintet of Mozart and 









Wilhelm Hansen, Veteran Concert 
Manager in Copenhagen 


the Forellen Quintet of Schubert. 

Among the artists that Copen- 
hagen is eagerly awaiting to hear 
and who have been scheduled for 
future appearances here are Todd 
Duncan, Ricardo Odnoposoff, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini, William Kapell, Eric Leins- 
dorf, Otto Klemperer, and one of 
the Don Cossacks. 

These and other artists with 
whom negotiations are now pend- 
ing will be presented by Wilhelm 
Hansen, well known concert man- 
ager of this city. 

Other composers who appeared on 
the Chamber Quintet programs in- 
cluded Shostakovich, Berwald and 
Breuning. 

The UNIFO, a body for folk 
education, is giving this year a 
series of 24 lectures. Its member- 
ship now numbers 6,000 and the 
subjects discussed are Bach’s can- 
tatas, Carl Nielsen, Hans Ander- 
sen, politics, literature, etc. 

The Olafsguttene, a boy’s choir 
from Norway, gave an unusually 
beautiful concert of Christmas 
songs and motets by Palestrina, 
Gabrieli and Bach, in addition to 
folksongs and national songs by 
Grieg and others, in gratitude for 
the help extended to Norway by its 
Danish neighbors during the Ger- 
man occupation. A. H. 





Seeprereraerrrr: 





On a recent visit in Daytona Beach, Florida (left to right), Stuart Gracey, 
baritone; Marks Levine, vice-president of National Concert and Artists Corpora- 
tion; Mrs. Levine, and Mrs. Gracey enjoy a holiday evening 
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The present writer sat too close to 
the platform during the first half 
of the concert to get many reliable 
impressions of the two Bach transcrip- 
tions or of the Brahms symphony. 
They seemed to be intelligent, com- 
petently articulated readings, but sel- 





Larry Gordon 
George Enesco and Reginald Stewart 


dom became more than just readings. 

The second half of the performance 
(with the reviewer situated more ad- 
vantageously at the back of the au- 
ditorium) was something quite dif- 
ferent. Foremost, of course, was the 
long awaited return of Georges Enesco 
in his first New York appearance 


since the war. He was greeted with 
an ovation, many of the audience 
rising from their seats to applaud 
him. The physical and spiritual trials 
of recent years have left their mark 
upon the distinguished violinist-com- 
poser-conductor, but the innate artistry 
of the man, the unerring scholarship 
and the all-inclusive knowledge of the 
music in hand far superseded oc- 
casional lapses in intonation or in- 
securities of bowing. 

Mr. Stewart and his men provided 
an alert and perfectly co-ordinated ac- 
companiment for Mr. Enesco. Indeed 
their playing of the concerto, and of 
the Lukas Foss piece, were the mu- 
sical high points of the evening. Mr. 
Foss’s Pantomime bears out its title 
with considerable realism, the shifting 
moods, from a kind of classic ballet 
movement to jazzy slap-stick, suggest- 
ing the old one-reel Charlie Chaplin 
comedies. It is a bright, amusing and 
very musical work, but it would profit 
immeasurably by extensive cutting. 





Firkusny Plans 
Extensive Tours 


Rudolph Firkusny, the pianist, has 
a busy March schedule highlighted by 
a New York recital March 14 in 
Carnegie Hall and his annual appear- 
ance as soloist with the National Or- 
chestra both in Washington and in 
Baltimore. He will also give recitals 
in Chicago, Montreal, Kitchener, New 
London, Montclair and New Haven. 
His appearances April 18 and 19 with 
the Boston Symphony will be his fare- 
well concerts of the season. 

In May Mr. Firkusny will go to 
Mexico for concerts and in June, July 
and August he will make his third 


tour of South America. He goes to 
Europe at the end of September and 
will spend three months on the con- 
tinent giving recitals and appearing 
with orchestras in England, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Switzerland and _ his 
native Czecho Slovakia. 


Boston Symphony 


Visits Rochester 


Sold-Out House Greets 
Men from Hub City— 
Local Groups Tour 


RocHEsSTER.—The Boston Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky conductor, paid its 
annual visit to Rochester on Dec. 11, 
and played to a house that had been 
sold out for three months. There were 
many standees. The program com- 
prised Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s La Mer, Trois Es- 
quisses Symphoniques and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony. 

The first 1946-47 tour of the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic and the Civic Or- 
chester resulted in packed houses and 
general success. The Philharmonic, 
under Erich Leinsdorf, played six con- 
certs in Massachusetts, Maine and 
New Hampshire. The Civic, under 
Guy Fraser Harrison, played two con- 
certs at Dartmouth College and Rome, 
iho 

They returned to open the second 
half of the season in a concert on Jan. 
9, with Georges Enesco conducting. 
Mr. Enesco, who was enthusiastically 
greeted by the large audience, included 
on his program his own First Sym- 
phony and the favorite First Rouma- 
nian Rhapsody. 

The Southernnaires were the soloists 
on the Pop program on Jan. 12, given 
by the Rochester Civic Orchestra, Mr. 


On Jan. 16, 


Leonard Bernstein returned to Roches- 


Harrison, conductor. 
ter to conduct the Philharmonic in 
Haydn’s Symphony in B Flat Major 
(No. 102) and Shostakovich’s Sev- 
enth. The Haydn was charmingly per- 
formed, crisp and light. The Russian 
music was given a veritable tour de 
force performance, magnificent in every 
way. Mr. Bernstein and the orchestra 
received an ovation at its close. 

Lois Phelps, pianist, was the guest 
artist in the Pop concert at the East- 
man Theatre on Jan. 19, with the 
Rochester Civic, Mr. Harrison con- 
ducting. Mary Ertz WILL 


Modarelli Conducts 
Wheeling Concert 


WHEELING, W. Va.—The Wheeling 
Symphony, Antonio Modarelli, con- 
ductor, gave its third concert of the 
current series in the Virginia Theatre 
on Jan. 22. Despite the bleak weather, 
a large, enthusiastic audience enjoyed 
an all-repeat program. 

The Turkish March of Beethoven 
opened the program, and was followed 
by Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony. 
Other items on the program were 
Schubert’s Rosamunde Ballet, Inter- 
mezzo from The Jewels of the 
Madonna by Wolf-Ferrari, Prelude to 
The Deluge by Saint-Saéns, Paul 
White’s Five Miniatures, and Fin- 
landia by Jan Sibelius. 

The third presentation of the Zoe 
Hastings Frazier Memorial Commit- 
tee was the Jooss Ballet at the Vir- 
ginia Theatre on January 16. The out- 
standing ballet of the evening was 
The Green Table, in which Kurt 
Jooss danced the role of Death. Other 
features were the Big City, A Ball 
in Old Vienna and Company at the 
Manor. M. X. M. 
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(Continued from page 300) 
been returned'to its former use, that 
of a popular arena, the organization 
has had to move again and to in- 
stall itself in the small Teatro Ar- 
gentina, whose acoustics were 
botched by the process of trying 
to augment its seating capacity. But 
all music lovers are of the opinion 
that the question of an adequate 
musical auditorium for a city of 2,- 
000,000 inhabitants will be brought 
up only after the most urgent prob- 
lems of housing and living are 
solved. 

The same problem of a concert 
hall, in conjunction with financial 
difficulties have also become impor- 
tant to Milan, owing to the destruc- 
tion of the two concert halls of the 
Conservatory. The probability is 
that the difficulty will be resolved 
shortly, but meanwhile concerts, 
whether symphonic or of the cham- 
ber variety, have to be given in 
theatres either too large or too 
small or not adapted to particular 
requirements. 

Thus the concerts of the La Scala 
Orchestra took place first at the 
Teatro Lirico and later in La Scala, 
while those of the new and excellent 
Chamber Orchestra, which is now 
happily in the second year of its ex- 
istence are given two afternoons a 
week in the Teatro Nuovo. It is 


COMONNUNN ANN AUANAACeNONIAAonNoNaRSANONNOtaEeNeNceoaccaneniNT 


Naples 


By FraANcesco SANTOLIQUIDO 


City’s 


NAPLES 


Ny 4res is without doubt one 
of the most musical towns in 
Italy. Among a certain class of 
scholars it has a bad name on ac- 
count of its popular songs (which 
nevertheless have a charm of their 
own) and because of the strong 
preference of the Neapolitans for 
the theatre. 

This preference is not in the least 
a sign of inferiority. It is due to 
tradition and also to some aspects 
of the Neapolitan soul. It cannot be 
denied that the tradition of Neapoli- 
tan opera is fascinating, especially 
as concerns to opera bouffe, in which 


the Neapolitan school _ excelled. 
Comic operas like Pergolesi’s La 
Serva - Padrona, Paisiello’s Nina 
Pazza d’Amore and  Cimarosa’s 


Matrimonio Segreto are world mas- 
terpieces which put a halo of im- 
mortal glory on the Neapolitan 
school. 

I cannot help mentioning here the 
name of Richard Falk, an American 
citizen living in New York, who is 
a real specialist in Neapolitan comic 
opera and particularly in the work 
of Pergolesi. He is the author of 
some interesting adaptations and 
arrangements of Pergolesi’s II 
Maestro di Musica, I! Geloso 
Schernito, Lo Frate Innamorato 
and, finally, L’Olimpiade, with a 
new instrumentation for strings, one 
flute, one oboe and two _ horns. 
These interesting works of our old 
Neapolitan school can now be per- 
formed in the United States thanks 
to Richard Falk. 

This year Naples is having an in- 
teresting season of symphonic con- 
certs, organized by the Societa 
Alessandro Scarlatti, whose director 
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worth while to give space to this 
new organization which has made 
it possible for the Milanese public 
to become acquainted with a num- 
ber of works, both old and modern, 
which would with difficulty find a 
place on the programs of the larger 
orchestras. They are performed 
skillfully and interestingly by ex- 
cellent conductors, among whom is 
Nino Sonzogno, the orchestra’s 
regular leader. 

In the concert field in general it 
would be unfair to forget the con- 
tributions of the highest order 
made by the two symphony orches- 
tras of the Radio Audizioni Italiana 
of the stations in Rome and Turin, 
each conducted by progressive Ital- 


inane mneenuannenenenennnansennnty 


taste contradicts 


“popular” song legend 


is Franco Michele Napolitano. The 
conductors will be Victor de Sabata, 
Fritz Reiner, Issay Dobrowen, 
Désiré Defauw, Paul van Kempen 
(conductor of the Amsterdam Sym- 
phony) and several Italians such as 
Molinari-Pradelli, Caracciolo, Guido 
Cantelli and Pietro Argento. 

The Alessandro Scarlatti Society 
will give interesting concerts of 
chamber music. This year Neapoli- 
tans will have an opportunity to 
hear the English composer Benja- 
min Britten, who will be heard at 
the piano with the tenor Peter 
Pears. As soloists we shall also have 
the pianists Wilhelm Backhaus, 
Edwin Fischer’ and Benedetti 
Michelangelo, the violinists Kulen- 
kampf and Abussi, the French cellist 
Pierre Fournier, and finally, two 
young Italian virtuosos (both win- 
ners of first prizes at the recent in- 
ternational competition in Geneva), 
the pianist Paolo Spagnolo and the 
violinist Riccardo Brengola. This 
interesting season is due to the ef- 
forts of Franco Michele Napolitano, 
not only director of the Scarlatti 
Society, but also of the Conserva- 
tory di San Pietro a Majella and a 
member of the commission for the 
San Carlo Theatre. 

The San Carlo Opera season is 
also particularly interesting this 
year. The works to be performed 
are Tristan, a novelty by Ildebrando 
Pizzetti called L’Oro, Debussy’s 
Pelléas {conducted by Albert 
Wolff), Mascagni’s Iris, Alfano’s 
Resurrection, Persico’s La Locan- 
diera, Massenet’s Manon, Verdi's 
Don Carlos and Masked Ball, Don- 
izetti’s La Favorita and Lucia, 
Rossini’s L’Italiana in  Algeri, 
Puccini’s Turandot, Cilea’s Adriana 
Lecouvreur, Giordano’s Andrea 
Chenier and several other operas of 
the standard repertoire. Two ballets 
will also be given, Ravel’s Bolero 


Inthe garden at the 
home of Lauri-Volpi 
are (left to right), 
Signor Savioni, con- 
ductor; Robert Law- 
rence, American 
conductor; Mrs. 


Lawrence Tibbett, 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 


and Mr. Tibbett 


ians, Fernando Previtali and Mario 
Rossi. 

One must give credit to them for 
the compositions of contemporary 
musicians which appear on the pro- 
grams of these orchestras and 
especially at Turin, given before the 
general public and not over the air. 
We owe to these two orchestras 
some of the Italian premieres of 
recent works by composers such as 
Bartok, Britten, Hindemith, Mil- 
haud, Messiaen, Poulenc, Shostako- 
vich and others. 

They are naturally not limited to 
modern orchestral music, but ex- 
tend also to chamber music and 
music of the past. But the problem 
of radio music in Italy is complex 





and Le Quattro Stagioni, from 
Verdi's Sicilian Vespers. Conductors 
will be Giuseppe Baroni, Vincenzo 


Bellezza, Franco Ghione, Ettore 
Panizza, Jonel Perlea and Albert 
Wolff. 

Among the singers engaged are 





and tar from being solved, since it 
also involves political as well as 
musical problems. The question of 
the nationalization of the industry 
must soon be brought up by some 
partisan at election as a much de- 
sired totalitarian resolution. On 
the other hand, we hope that those 
who are called upon to superintend 
such a delicate institution will have 
a clear program to reveal to the 
enormous number of radio listeners, 
and will not, as some directors have 
in the past, take heterogeneous and 
rash advice. 

We will close this panorama of 
the musical life of Italy by speak- 
ing of the controversy about the 
12-tone scale, which took place at 
the festival in Venice last Septem- 
ber, and which is still widely dis- 
cussed in the daily papers. The 
arguments are acrid, but it is amus- 
ing to note that those who seek to 
clear the situation are persons who 
have a great deal to say, but who 
know little about problems of tech- 
nique and esthetics. 

Among the most strenuous of the 
upholders of the 12-tone system are 
Riccardo Nielsen and, above all, 
Luigi Dallapiccola, who have been 
able to imbue the new system with 
profound ideas and to create within 
the system, really personal works. 
Whatever estimate one may have 
of the system itself, it is undoubted- 
ly true that the composer of the 
Canti di Prigionie must be consid- 
ered as one of the most promising 
musical forces of our time. 


wosennnaneans ‘ 


Jeniamino Gigli, Magda Olivero, 
Benevenuto Franci, Maria Caniglia, 
Margherita Carosio and many 
others. The San Carlo Theater re- 
turns at last to its high traditions 
after an unhappy period of decline 
during the war and the armistice. 








CULTURAL AMBASSADORS 





American and Polish musicians in Katowice, Poland, left to right, are Norman 

Dello Joio, American composer and pianist; H. Niwinski, director of the Katowice 

Philharmonic; Jan Maklakiewicz, composer and director of the Cracow Phil- 

harmonic, and Franco Autori, conductor of the Chautauqua, New York, Sym- 

phony, who has been invited by the Polish Government to be guest conductor 
with Polish State symphony orchestras 


Franco Autori, the American con- 
ductor now touring Poland as a “cul- 
tural ambassador” at the request of 
the Polish Government, has been so 
enthusiastically received that his en- 
gagement has been extended, accord- 
ing to word just received from War- 
saw. Mr. Autori, who is manent 


per 
conductor of the Chautauqua (N. Y.) 
Symphony, was originally asked to di- 
rect the Polish State orchestras at 
Cracow, Katowice, Lodz and Soppet, 
opening in Cracow on Jan. 3. 

The Polish Ministry of Arts and 
Culture has since arranged engage- 





ments to conduct the orchestras at 
Danzig and Gdynia, a nation-wide 
radio broadcast from Katowice and 
opera at Posen. Mr. Autori took with 
him several American works to ac- 
quaint the Poles with American com- 
posers, and plans to bring back to the 
United States the best new Polish 
compositions. At the concerts in Cra- 
cow and Katowice, he directed the 
Ricercari for piano and orchestra by 
the young American composer, Nor- 
man Dello Joio, who flew to Poland 
to perform the piano solo part in both 
cities. 
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Quartararo Substitutes Twice 
in Traviata Performances 


Hardly had Florence Quartararo re- 
covered from her last-minute assump- 
tion of the role of Violetta in place 
of Bidu Sayao, Jan. 92, when she 
was called on for a similar service 
in behalf of Licia Albenese fof a stu- 
dents’ matinee, Jan. 31. She barely 
caught here breath between the eve- 
ning death scene and the afternoon 
A fors @ lui. This gifted young so- 
prano seems destined to get her big- 
gest chances by accident, and it is to 
be hoped that she will be scheduled 
on her own right before the season 
is ended. 

For it is hardly fair to judge com- 
plete gifts at these substitutions. The 
nervous strain sometimes helps, some- 
times hinders, a brilliant perform- 
ance. Miss Quartararo was nervous 
in the first act, strode about the stage 
too much and allowed her voice to be 
pulled out of shape once in a while, 
particularly in the Sempre Libre, 
which was net as evenly produced as 
it might have been. But her appealing 
charm, her beauty and the really fine 
quality of her voice when not strained 
or pushed make it certain that when 
she steps on a stage which has been 
prepared for her she will be in com- 
mand of all her talents. 


James Melton sang the Alfredo at 


both performances, and was given a 
warm reception for his spirited Drink- 
ing Song as well as for his third act 
card scene. Lawrence Tibbett sang 
Germont in excellent form on Wednes- 


day night; Robert Merrill assumed 
the role on Friday. Cesaro Sodero 
conducted both performances. Q. 


Martin Replaces Busch in 
Tristan, Jan. 30 


The winter of the opera’s discontent 
it at hand, with flu germs entering the 
casts regularly each week. The per- 
formance between the two Traviatas 
aforementioned was Tristan, and it 
provided an evening of uncertainties. 
A new conductor—new, that is, to 
Metropolitan audiences although he 
has had plenty of experience else- 
where—an Isolde and a Tristan both 
being extremely careful of their vocal 
cords, and almost everybody else in 
the cast new to it, and you breathe a 
fervent wish for the performance to 
be done so that nothing untoward can 
happen. At any rate. Wolfgang Mar- 
tin, one of the assistant conductors, 
stepped into Fritz Busch’s place and 
did remarkably well. The Prelude 
seemed hurried a little, and the earlier 
part of the first act tentative, until 
conductor and singers could feel each 
other out in matters of pace, breath- 
ing and so on. Then.an undoubted 
authority made itself known and there 
was even warmth and subtlety of in- 
flection. 

Helen Traubel had troubles of her 
own without watching a new beat, for 
she saved her voice whenever possible, 
and even left the stage entirely in the 
first act when Brangane goes to sum- 
mon Tristan. What could be heard 
was, however, the usual beautiful 
singing of this artist. Lauritz Mel- 
chior was having some throat misery 
as well, and was hardly in his best 
form. Even Blanche Thebom as 





Louise Pote 
Florence Quartararo as Violetta 


Brangane, who started out well, got 
a little husky in the second act. 
Almost everyone else was new to 
his role, Emery Darcy as Melot be- 
ing an exception and he sang the 
Sailor’s music for the first time. Osie 
Hawkins was the Kurvenal and acted 
well although his voice seems a little 
light for the part. Mihaly Szekely 
was King Marke, and difficult to 
judge, as his production seemed un- 
even and his voice changed in timbre 
and security from one register to an- 
other. We should like to hear him 
again under better conditions. Leslie 
Chabay was the Shepherd and 
Gerhard Pechner the Steersman in this 
fifth showing of the Wagner work. 


Lohengrin, Jan. 25 


The Lohengrin matinee on Jan. 25 
differed from earlier performances of 
Wagner’s opera this season by offer- 
ing a three-fold change of cast. 
Lauritz Melchior returned to the title 
part, Hugh Thompson uttered the 


James Abresch 
Wolfgang Martin 





Osie Hawkins as Kurvenal 


various proclamations of the Herald 
and Osie Hawkins, at the 11th hour, 
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Rome. 


Special Announcement: ° 


FrORTUNE GALLO, the impresario, upon his 
arrival from Rome, where he was received in 
private audience by His Holiness, POPE PIUS 
XII, announced he has signed a contract for the . 
ROMAN CHOIR of 60 voices for a tour of the ‘| 
United States and Canada, beginning October Ist, 
1947. Soloists are cantors from the choirs of the *} 
Vatican Churches — the Sistine Chapel, Saint 
Peter’s, Saint John Lateran, and Santa Maria Mag- 


The Roman Choir will be directed by Monsignor 
LAVINIO VIRGILI, Pontifical Director of the 
Choir of the Pope’s Archbasilica Saint John Lat- 
eran, see church of Pope Pius XII as Bishop of 
The organist with the choir is the noted 


Luigi Renzi, first organist of the basilica of Saint 
Peter’s in the Vatican. 


with. 








FORTUNE GALLO 


Presents 


SAN CARLO Opera Company 


“A NATIONAL INSTITUTION” 


NOW TOURING 
COAST-TO-COAST 


The Largest Permanent Traveling 
Operatic Organization in the U.S.A. 


There are more opera audiences now than ever 
before in the history of this country. One 
hundred-and-fifty cities hear grand opera 
every season. 600,000 opera lovers attended 


250 performances by the San Carlo Opera dur- 


ing last year’s tour. 


Address: FORTUNE GALLO, 1697 Broadway, New York City, New York 
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POST-CONCERT SMILES 


Lucielle Browning, contralto, with Irving 

Kitchen, conductor of the Cedar Rapids, 

lowa, Symphony, after Miss Browning's 

recent appearance as guest soloist with 
the orchestra 


Geneveneesnntasteaiertsenentiinr 


Menuhin Plays 
To Sold-Out House 


Scores with Debussy So- 
nata—Ballet Theatre Is 
Presented 


San Francisco.—It took Yehudi 
Menuhin to break the year-end decline 
at the box-office and fill all’ the seats 
in the War Memorial Opera House 
that had been pathetically empty dur- 
ing the ill-timed visit of the Ballet 
Theatre. 

The violinist not only sold out the 
hard-to-sell Friday afternoor. sym- 
phony, and the Thursday and Satur- 
day night ones as well, when he ap- 
peared as soloist in the Mendelssohn 
concerto, but he also had a recital 
audience that overflowed into the or- 
chestra pit when he gave his solo 
recital in early January. The recital, 
incidentally, was far better played 
than the concerto had been, and 
reached its peak with the Debussy 
Sonata which has never been played 
so satisfyingly here. 

Bartok’s Sonata for violin alone 
(No. 3 in G) was also an outstanding 
recital number, and small pieces of 
distinction included Nin’s Spanish 
Suite excerpts and Locatelli’s Laby- 
rinth. The opening Beethoven Sonata 
No. 1 had been disappointing from 
technical and tonal aspects, if not the 
musical ones. And that despite the 
beautiful piano playing of Adolph 
Baller. 


Ballet Theater Appears 


_ The Ballet Theatre, which came 
into the Opera House two days after 
Christmas and four weeks after the 
departure of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo (and as many prior to 
the arrival of Hurok’s Ballet Russe) 
under Opera Association auspices, 
must be credited with an artistic suc- 
cess but a financial flop. The company 
has never danced better than during 
this past visit, and had the visit been 
better timed Ballet Theatre would no 
doubt have had its usual capacity 
houses. 

The return of Igor Youskevitch 
compensated to some degree for the 
absence of Andre Eglevsky, and made 
classic ballets such as Giselle and Les 
Sylphides and selected Pas de Deux 
outstanding, especially when he had 
Alicia Alonso as his dancing partner. 


The San Francisco String Quartet - 


introduced Villa - Lobos’ Brazilian 
Quartet No. 6 at its January concerts 
with marked success. It also con- 
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tinued its Brahms series with the 
First Quartet and the Piano Quintet, 
with Corinne Frederick Lacomble as 
the excellent assisting pianist. 

Debut recitals have been numerous. 
Theodor Uppman gave the most 
memorable one in an all-French pro- 
gram in the Lucian Labaudt Gallery. 
This young baritone is proving San 
Francisco’s most popular and most 
promising young artist. His recital 
brought the national premiere of Mil- 
haud’s Reves, an exotic suite to 
anonymous texts which proved grate- 
ful to the ear. 

The Gainsborough Foundation pre- 
sented Arabelle Hong, Chinese 
soprano, and Eleancr Ruth Hessel- 
berg, cellist, in a debut recital in the 
Marines Memorial Theatre. Both 
showed talent but not sufficient accom- 
plishments to justify big city presen- 
tation at this time. 

However, the Gainsborough Foun- 
dation did produce something very 
worth while in the Cosi Fan Tutte 
production directed by Jan Popper. 
head of the opera department at 
Stanford University. The cast in- 
cluded Theodor Uppman, Lois Hart- 
zell and Beta Popper, as the sisters, 
Marjorie Dickinson as the chamber- 
maid (an excellent one) Joel Carter 
as Don Alfonso and James Schwa- 
bacher. 

Dimitri Koovshinoff, pianist, 16 
years of age, scored a success in 
recital under Curran Swint’s manage- 
ment. He did his best playing in the 
Tcherepnine Bagatelles and Piston 
Passacaglia. Marjory M. FIsHER 








Music Society 
Elects Officers 


The American Musicological So- 
ciety announces its new executive 
board for 1947 and looks forward to 
a year of intense activity and prog- 
ress. At the recently concluded an- 
nual winter meeting held at Princeton 
University the following officers were 
elected: president, Professor George 
S. Dickinson of Vassar College; vice- 
presidents, Gustave Reese of New 
York and Raymond Kendall of the 
University of Michigan; secretary, 
Edward N. Waters of the Library of 
Congress ; and the following members- 
at-large, Lowell P. Beveridge of Co- 
lumbia University, Hans Theodore 
David of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Karl Geiringer of Boston Uni- 
versity, and Richard S. Hill of the 


Library of Congress. Paul Henry” 


Lang of Columbia University con- 
tinues as treasurer. 

The membership of the Society has 
grown rapidly during the past year. 
The active members increase slowly, 
but the associate members are joining 
at a highly satisfactory rate. 

Plans are afoot for a more active 
publications program, for enlarging 


the associate membership, for expedit- ' 


ing the reception of active members, 
and of course for the continuous pro- 
motion of musicological investigations 
and interests. National and interna- 
tional problems will be given due 
prominence, and the Society hopes to 
be of service in offering its facilities 
to the betterment of understanding 
among nations. Musicology should 
provide promising opportunities for 
approaching this goal. 





Beebe Fund for Musicians 
To Receive Applications 

The Trustees of the Frank Hunt- 
ington Beebe Fund for Musicians will 
receive applications for scholarships 
for foreign study during the year 1947- 
1948. Application forms and further 
information may be obtained upon re- 
quest addressed to the Secretary of 
the Fund, 290 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. To receive con- 
sideration for the season of 1947-1948 
applications must be in the hands of 
the Secretary not later than April 
1, 1947, 
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NORMA 


A Tinsel Choice 


for the Soprano Part 
in the Beethoven 9th— 


Engaged for Three More 
Performances of the Same Work 


Under the 
Baton of 
Pierre 
Monteux 
This 
Spring ! 





This distinguished soprano is 
equally at home in the colora- 
tura or lyric roles of grand opera 
as she is in appearances with 
symphony orchestras, in recital, 
or on the airwaves. 


* 


“She has the kind of voice that 
would have sent Handel straight to 
the desk with a new opera. Serene, 
elegant, controlled; her vocal pro- 
duction is the very fundament of 
true singing and produces in both 
legato and brilliant styles a purity of 
pitch and sound seldom equaled.” 
Herald Tribune 





Press and Personal Representative: 


FRANK MARCUS 
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replaced Herbert Janssen, who was 
indisposed, in the role of Telramund. 
Mr. Melchior, in good voice, repeated 
that impersonation of the _ Grail 
Knight which has long been familiar. 
Mr. Hawkins, though his voice is 
really too light for the music of 
Telramund, furnished a_ thoroughly 
competent embodiment from _ the 
dramatic standpoint. In other respects 
the cast remained as before, Helen 
Traubel singing the Elsa, Margaret 


Harshaw the Ortrud and Deszo 
Ernster the King. Mr. Busch con- 
ducted. » & 


Aida, Jan. 23 


The performance of Aida on Jan. 23 
had a different Ethiopian slave in the 
person of Florence Kirk who substi- 
tuted for the indisposed Stella Roman. 
She had been heard before in the part 
several years ago. Kurt Baum sang 
Radames, Bianche Thebom, Amneris ; 
Lawrence Tibbett, Amonasro; Nicola 
Moscona, Ramfis. The remainder of 
the cast included Philip Kinsman, 
Thelma Votipka and Anthony Mar- 
lowe. Cesare Sodero conducted. N. 


Le Nozze di Figaro, Jan. 24 


The season’s fourth performance of 
the Marriage of Figaro was presented 
with Martial Singher singing the role 
of Figaro for the first time since 
February, 1945. Possessing talents of a 
distinctly Gallic flavor, Mr. Singher’s 
Figaro leaned to the original character 
of Beaumarchais’ play and was im- 
pelled more by deliberation than exu- 
berance. Vocally the role was char- 
acterized by intelligence and tact and 
in keeping with the French tradition 
a marked restraint predominated. 

Claramae Turner was heard for the 
first time as a highly amusing Marcel- 
lina. Others in the familiar cast in- 
cluded Eleanor Steber as Countess 
Almaviva, Bidu Sayao as Susanna, 
John Brownlee as Count Almaviva, 
Jarmila Novotna as Cherubino and 
Salvatore Baccaloni as Dr. Bartolo. 
Fritz Busch conducted. : F 


La Bohéme, Jan. 25 


Puccini’s La Bohéme was given as 
the popular priced performance on 
Jan. 25 with a cast familiar in their 
respective roles. Jussi Bjoerling was 
the Rodolfo and Lucia Albanese the 





Martial Singher as Figaro 


Mimi with Francesco Valentino as 
Marcello and Frances Greer, Musetta. 
The remainder of the cast included 
George Cehanovsky, Gerhard Pechner, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Giacomo Vaghi and 
John Baker. Cesare Sodero = 


ll Trovatore, Jan. 27 


Verdi’s Il Trovatore was given on 
Jan. 27, with Jussi Bjoerling, Stella 
Roman, Margaret Harshaw and Fran- 
cesco Valentino in the principal roles, 
and Giacomo Vaghi as Ferrando. Lo- 
dovico Oliviero and John Baker filled 
the other roles and Cesare Sodero 
conducted. N. 


Roméo et Juliette, Feb. 1 


The season’s second performance of 
Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette was given 
at the matinee on Feb. 1, with Jussi 
Bjoerling and Bidu Sayao in the title 
roles, John Brownlee as Mercutio and 
the lesser roles ably filled by Nicola 
Moscona, Kenneth Schon, Thomas 
Hayward, Anthony Marlowe, George 
Cehanovsky, Philip Kinsman and 
William Hargrave. Emil Cooper con- 
ducted. N. 


The Warrior; 
Hansel and Gretel, Jan. 31 


The Metropolitan’s oddly assorted 
double bill of Bernard Rogers’ The 
Warrior and Humperdinck’s Hansel 
and Gretel was repeated on Jan. 31. 
Mack Harrell and Regina Resnik 





is hers. 


Sun. 


Charles L. Wagner 
Manager 





Mona Bradford 


Contralto 
*Third Appearance, Lowell, Mass., December 22, 1946. 


“Miss Bradford completely captured her listeners with 
both her magnificent voice and the striking beauty that 
Here is a musician that is typically American. 
Talented, poised, and at all times considerate of both 
her public and her art, she blends her many gifts into a 
mold of finished artistry.” 


Alfred W. Burke, Lowell 


*Currently on coast-to-coast tour with Charles 
L. Wagner’s Production of 
“A Night in Old Vienna.” 


Edward W. Snowdon 
Associate Manager 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York, 17, N. Y. 
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John Brownlee as the Count 
in Marriage of Figaro 


again took the leading roles of Sam- 
son and Delilah in the Rogers work. 
Others in the cast were Anthony 
Marlowe, Felix Knight, John Baker, 
Osie Hawkins, John Garris, Thomas 
Hayward, William Hargrave, Ken- 
neth Schon and Irene Jordan, Mr. 
Harrell and Miss Resnik labored 
mightily with the dramatically difficult 
task before them and they were ap- 
plauded for their achievements. Sel- 


dom has so much been done with so 
little, musically speaking, as they did. 
Max Rudolf conducted. 


In the Hansel and Gretel cast the 
singers were also familiar, with Rise 
Stevens as Hansel, Nadine Conner as 
Gretel, Thelma Votipka as the Witch, 
John 


Clarmae Turner as Gertrude, 








Martha Lipton as Amneris 


Brownlee as Peter, Lucielle Browning 
as the Sandman and Mimi Benzell as 
the Dewman. Fritz Stiedry brought 
out the contrapuntal details of the 
score without drowning the singers. 
S. 


Die Meistersinger, Feb. 1 


For the benefit of the Vassar Club 
Scholarship Fund Die Meistersinger 
was given for the first time this sea- 
son on Feb. 1. Fritz Busch conduct- 
ed the opera for the first ‘time at the 
Metropolitan and the cast had several 
novel features. Most important of 
these was the Walther von Stolzing 
of Set Svanholm, an impersonation 
ranking among the Swedish tenor’s 
most conspicuous accomplishments ; 
the first assumption by Astrid Var- 
nay of Eva, of Magdalene by Mar- 
garet Harshaw and of Pogner by 
Dezso Ernster. Herbert Janssen re- 
peated his familiar Hans Sachs, Ger- 


hard Pechner was again the Beck- 
messer, John Garris the David and 
Mack Harrell the Kothner. ¥: 
Die Walkiire, Feb. 3 

Apart from  Lauritz Melchior’s 
alarming: fall when he leaped from 


Hunding’s dinner table after drawing 
the sword from the household tree, 
the repetition of Die Walkiire on Feb. 
3 ran its course smoothly enough. It 
was the tenor’s first Siegmund of the 
season, but for a time there was rea- 
son to fear that it might only be half 
a Volsung after the artist, to the con- 
sternation of the audience, suddenly 
measured his length on the floor. Val- 
orously Mr. Melchior sang the last 
few measures of the act, but people 
became worried when the intermission 
was prolonged to more than double 


its normal length. The tenor went 
through the second act bravely 
enough, though with a_ perceptible 


limp and showing tape on his knees 
when he took his curtain calls. That 
he had also injured a toe did not 
become clear to most of the beholders 
till they read about it next day. 
Herbert Janssen, in good voice, 
sang Wotan for the first time this 
winter, his participation necessitating 
a different set of cuts in the narra- 
tive from those prevailing when Mr. 
Rerglund fills the part. The remain- 
der of the cast was familiar, with 
Helen Traubel singing Briimnhilde, 
Astrid Varnay, Sieglinde, Blanche 
Thebom, Fricka and Mihaly Szekely, 
Hunding. Mr. Stiedry’s grandiose 
reading of the score compels fresh 
admiration with every hearing. P. 


Boris Godunoff, Feb. 5 


The performance of Boris Godunoff 
on Feb. 5, had a new Marina in 
Blanche Thebom. She sang and acted 
well and also looked very ornamental 
in the role of the crafty Polish’ prin- 
cess. She had a most cordial reception. 
Ezio Pinza was again the Boris and 
Richard Tucker the Dmitri. Other 
roles were adequately filled by Irene 


- Jordan, Frances Greer, Thelma Alt- 


man, Claramae Turner, John Garris, 
Mack Harrell, Nicola Moscona, Fran- 


(Continued on page 322) 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Regina Resnik 


Soprano Star o \f 
M etropolitan Opera 
Association 





| Present Teacher of 
| — kirginia Mach atrers 
Coloratura Soprano 
San Francisco Opera Co. 
New York City Center Opera Co. 
Covent Garden, London 
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cesco Valentino, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Anthony Marlowe, 
Osie Hawkins, Jerome Hines, Hugh 
Thompson, George Cehanovsky, Em- 
ery Darcy and Leslie Chabay. Emil 
Cooper was the conductor. N. 


Aida, Feb. 6 


The appearance of three principals 
new this season to the cast of Aida 
distinguished the performance on Feb. 
6. Frederick Jagel, as Radames, sang 
for the first time this year, and Mar- 
tha Lipton as Amneris and Giacomo 
Vaghi as Ramfis were heard in their 
roles for the first time at the Metro- 
politan. The cast was otherwise a fa- 
miliar one, bringing Zinka Milanov as 
Aida, Philip Kinsman as the King, 
Robert Merrill as Amonasro and Lo- 
dovico Oliviero and Thelma Votipka 
as the messenger and priestess, respec- 
tively. 

Miss Lipton sang particularly well 
in the judgment hall scene and gave 
a credible performance histrionically, 
but there were moments in the first 
and second acts when her voice lacked 
something of power and opulence. Mr. 
Vaghi was a capably sonorous Ramfis. 

Mr. Jagel gave a self-assured per- 
formance and sang with accuracy of 
intonation and fervor, though his tones 
were not as richly or sweetly pro- 
duced as they might have been. Rob- 
ert Merrill was an excellent Amonas- 
ro, giving a performance that was 
only outshone in beauty of tone by 
Miss Milanov’s. Her interpretation 
was the crest of the evening. Cesare 
Sodero conducted in workmanly 
fashion. 


Rigoletto, Feb. 7 


Although devotees of Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto were disappointed in not hearing 
Ferruccio Tagliavini sing the role of 
the Duke, they did hear a thoroughly 
creditable performance by Richard 
Tucker who was the substitute. Also 
on the sick list was Patrice Munsel, 
and taking the part of Gilda was 
Mimi Benzell. The dependable Leon- 
ard Warren had the title role. Not 
only was he in good voice, but his 
histrionic portrayal of the jester ap- 
peared more sharpened and convinc- 
ing than heretofore. 


Miss Benzell evidently has an ad- 
mirable understanding of her role, and 
while her vocalizing began in a some- 
what tentative manner, it gained pow- 
er and conviction throughout the eve- 
ning. It was unfortunate that she lost 
control of her off-stage high E in the 
Caro Nome, but it was rather more 
in the nature of a mishap which might 
have happened to a more veteran 





Fritz Busch 


singer than a reflection on Miss Ben- 
zell’s intrinsic abilities. 

Mr. Tucker sang with considerable 
brilliance and accuracy of pitch even 
though a few of his top tones were 
forced. His carefree attitude and rake- 
like demeanor could serve as a model 
for other Dukes heard more often 
than he. Completing the cast were 
Lucielle Browning, Nicola Moscona, 
Osie Hawkins, Thelma Altman, 
George Cehanovsky, Leslie Chabay, 
John Baker, Maxine Stellman and 
Irene Jordan. 
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LaScala Presents 
Verdi’s Traviata 
Claudia Pinza Impersonates 


Violetta—Metropolitan Visits—- 
School Group Heard 





PHILADELPHIA.—For the sixth in 4ts 
home series of 12 productions, the 
Philadelphia LaScala Opera Company 
presented La Traviata at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Jan. 23. The house 
was crowded for the popular Verdi 
masterpiece which had a stirring per- 
formance under Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek’s informed leadership. Making 
her second appearance with the com- 
pany here this seasort, Claudia Pinza 
commanded resounding ovations by 
her interpretation of the role of Vio- 
letta. As Alfredo, Eugene Conley en- 
acted his part with aplomb and shared 
heavily in the evening’s honors. Don- 
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Emil Cooper 


Madama Butterfly, Feb. 8 
Regina Resnik made still another 


addition to her impressive roster of 


achievement on Feb. 8 when she sang 
her first Madama Butterfly at the 


iovaneneronerseene 


ald Dickson’s accomplishments as Ger- 
mont pere found the audience strong 
in its response. 

Proceeding with its current Phila- 
delphia series, the Metropolitan Opera 
staged Der Rosenkavalier at _ the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 21. Con- 
ducted with sensitive perception by 
Fritz Busch, the orchestral perform- 
ance gave unusual pleasure while the 
achievements of the singers on the 
stage were topnotch. 

Jarmila Novotna’s Octavian capti- 
vated; Nadine Conner was a charm- 
ing Sophie, and Irene Jessner realized 
a persuasive portrayal as Princess von 
Werdenberg and Deszo Ernster, the 
Baron Ochs, did a distinctive job. 


Mozart’s Magic Flute, in English, 
had two performances on Jan. 16 and 
17 in the theatre of the Plays and 
Players as the initial production in a 
series scheduled by the School for 
Opera. Conducted skillfully by Ezra 
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Cesare Sodero 


Metropolitan on only a few hours 
notice, replacing Licia Albanese who 
was ill. Her performance was far 
more than reasonably well routined, 
which is about the most that can be 
expected on such an occasion. Miss 
Resnik’s voice, usually associated with 
heavier dramatic roles, assumed a 
lyric warmth and intimacy which may 
well have come as a surprise to many 
auditors. The dramatic line of the role 
was carried off with a poignancy and 
intensity not often encountered. 
Other roles were sung by members 
of the company who have appeared 
previously this season: Charles Kull- 
man, Lucielle Browning, John Brown- 
lee, Alessio De Paolis and Maxine 
Stellman. Cesare Sodero conducted. 


Henne ann ae 


Rachlin, with the stage direction in 
the experienced hands of John Wol- 
mut and the singers well-prepared and 
effectively co-ordinated presentation 
afforded a great deal of enjoyment. 
Tasteful settings and costumes were 
designed by Helen Stevenson West 
and the stagecraft class of the School 
for Industrial Art. 

Making up the casts were: Beverly 
Bowser, Betty Jane Kimble (alternate 
Paminas); Peter Trump and Richard 
Chamberlain (alternate Taminos) ; 
James Diggory, Sarastro; Augustine 
Garcia, Papageno; Margaret Ann 
Kalil, Sylvia Merrill (alternate 
Queens of the Night); June Hrinko, 
Nina Kaczmar (alternate Papagenas) ; 
and in other parts, Ethel Frey, Maria 
Derell, Alma Jean Wilson, Mary 
Johnston, Audrey van Burkalow, Ruth 
McClintock, Nita Reiter, Janet Bas- 
ler, Jean Hawthorne, Samuel Dubrow, 
Henry Kulkman, Sherwood Angelson, 
Herbert Hawlk, Henry Dissin. W.S. 
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American Work 
Given Premiere 


Lincoln: Requiem Aeternam by 
Herbert Elwell Presented in 
Ohio College City 


OserRLIN, On10.—A new American 
musical work was scheduled to have 
its world premiere performance in 
Finney Chapel, Oberlin College, in 
February when the Oberlin Musical 





Maurice Kessler 


Daniel Harris 


Union, Daniel Harris, baritone, and 
the Conservatory Orchestra, under 
the direction of Maurice Kessler, 
present Herbert Elwell’s Lincoln: 
Requiem Aeternam. 

This composition is a setting, in 
four movements, of the poem, Lincoln, 
by John Gould Fletcher, Though the 
music is in no sense a liturgical re- 
quiem, it has much of the spirit of the 
mass for the dead in its interpretation 
of the text, which is a touching tribute 
to the memory of Lincoln. Mr. Elwell 
completed the work in December, 
1945. It was awarded the Paderewski 
Prize for American composition the 
following spring. 

The Oberlin Musical Union, a 
chorus of about 225 voices, is one of 
the oldest choral groups in the coun- 
try. Its membership is largely made 
up of students with some faculty and 


townspeople. Normally it presents 
two major works a year. Recent pro- 


ductions have been Handel’s Messiah, 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor, Christmas 
Oratorio and The Passion According 
to St. John, Brahms’ Requiem, and 





Conner-Geddes 
Herbert Elwell 


Bruckner’s Te Deum Laudamus. 
Maurice Kessler, conductor of the 
Oberlin Conservatory Orchestra and 
the Musical Union, is a professor of 
violin. In 1941 he was awarded the 
Bruckner Medal of Honor. Born in 
Alsace-Lorraine and _ educated in 
Strassburg, he was for two years first 
violinist at the Berlin Royal Opera 
House and had the same position in 
the summer of 1912 and 1914 at the 
Richard Wagner Festivals in Bay- 
reuth. In 1912 he came to the United 
States as first violinist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony. He has been guest 


conductor of both the Boston and 
Cleveland orchestras. 
Daniel Harris, formerly of the 


Metropolitan Opera company is a 
member of the voice department of 
the Conservatory. He directs a 
church choir and does considerable 
solo singing. 





Annie Louise David Honored 
By USO for Concert Work 


San Francisco. — Annie Louise 
David, harpist, who after Pearl 
Harbor gave up her professional 


duties to devote all of her time to 
playing for servicemen, was recently 
honored by the USO, receiving a gold 
pin from that organization, with five 
stars, representing over 4,000 hours 
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"The most important step toward 
significantly American opera that the 
writer has yet encountered in the 
musical theatre." 


—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 
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of concert work,..iicluding 560-hos- 
pital programs. Miss David has played 
at Army and Navy and Air bases 
and is engaged in special work at 
Letterman Hospital, San Francisco 
and at Veteran’s Hospital, Palo Alto, 
in psychopathic activity. Once a month 
she holds a professional program in 
her studio for the service men who 
enjoy classical music and at which 
she is assisted by members of the 
San Francisco Symphony and singers 
of reputation. 





Recitalists Appear 
In Milwaukee 


Local Duo-Pianists Are 
Heard—Sayao and Others 
Welcomed 

MILWAUKEE. — Milwaukee’s own 


two piano team, Margaret Dee and 
Roland Dittle, gave a recital for a 


sold-out house at the Athenaeum 
recently. They played music by 
Brahms, Schubert, Mozart, Milhaud, 


Gershwin and Harold Triggs in a 
most finished manner. The Margaret 
Rice Management gave Milwaukee a 
rare treat by presenting Bidu Sayao in 
recital at the Shorewood Auditorium. 
Miss Sayao gave her audience a de- 
lightful evening. Her accompanist 
was Milne Charnley. Alec Templeton 
appeared at the Pabst Theatre and in 
an interesting program. He offered 
Bach, Chopin, Gustave Holst, and De- 
bussy, with some studies by himself. 
The latter half of the program was 
devoted to improvisation, good hu- 
mored burlesque and satire. 

Guiomar Novaes, distinguished 
Brazilian pianist, returned in recital. 
The entire program was a pleasure to 
hear and the audience demanded many 
extra numbers. Miss Novaes will 
always find a warm welcome awaiting 
her in this city. The concert was held 
at the Shorewood Auditorium. 


Chicago Men Pay Visit 
* 
The Chicago Symphony came to the 
Pabst Theatre in an all Tchaikovsky 
program, Désiré Defauw conducting. 
It was a gala night, with an excited 
and happy audience. Mr. Defauw 


chose the 1812 Overture, the Nut- 
cracker Suite and the Pathétique 
Symphony. The orchestra appeared 


again on Dec. 16 with Mr. Detauw as 
conductor and Erica Morini as violin 
soloist. Miss Morini played the Max 
Bruch G Minor Concerto in a reading 
notable for purity of tone, strength 
and maturity. The symphony of the 
evening was the Eroica of Beethoven 
On the program also was Schoen- 
berg’s Verklarte Nacht. This course 
is managed by Myra Peache. 

The Civic Concert Association en- 
chanted its audience by presenting 
Nathan Milstein, violinist, on Dec. 4. 
His program was made up of works 
by Vitali, Mozart, Beethoven, Paga- 
nini, Glazunoff, Schumann and Sara- 
sate. Artur Balsam at the piano played 
outstanding accompaniments. 

The Civic Association’s third con- 


cert was given Jan. 2 by Poldi 
Mildner, pianist. She enjoyed a 
cordial reception. The Beethoven 


Appassionata was followed by the 
Brahms Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini and she also included works 
by Debussy and Chopin on her pro- 
gram. 

The Arion Musical Club on Dec. 7 
gave us an evening never to be for- 
gotten, the Boston Symphony with 
Serge Koussevitzky, at the Audi- 
torium with 6,450 people in the audi- 
ence. The program was made up of 
the Mendelssohn Symphony in A, Till 


Eulenspiegel by Strauss, and _ the 
Symphony No. 4 by Tchaikovsky. 
The audience saluted the conductor 


and orchestra with 
plause many times. 
ANNA R. Rospinson 


tumultuous ap- 











J. H. MEYER 


MEYER MANAGEMENT CORP. 
119 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 
Include the following 
OPERA SINGERS 
for the Season 1947/48: 








ELLA 


FLESCH 


Leading Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
New York City Opera Company 


“Easily the most completely satis- 
factory Tosca..—NEW YORK 
TIMES. 





GABOR 


CARELLI 


Lyric Tenor 


Baccaloni Opera Co.. Fort Worth 
Civic Opera, Dallas Symphony 





Orchestra 
“Voice for high tessitura R 
Stunningly sung.” — DALL. 1S 
MORNING NEWS. 

EDWIN 

Baritone 


Chicago Opera Co., Connecticut 
Opera Assn., New Orleans Opera 
House Assn. 


“Outstanding . . . Here was pol- 
ished singing.”—LOS ANGELES 
CITIZEN-NEWS. 





LYDIA 


EDWARDS 


Mezzo Soprano 


New York City Opera Co., Con- 
necticut ra Assn., Hudson 
Grand Opera 


“Rich mezzo voice came through 
splendidly” (Susuki). — RICH- 
MOND TIMES-DISPATCH. 





VALFRIDO 


PATACCHI 


Baccaloni Opera Co., Havana 


Filarmonica, Wagner Opera Co. 
“He is a first-rate basso cantante.” 
—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONI- 
CLE. 





ERIC 


ROWTON 


Dramatic Tenor 


San Carlo Opera Co., Wagner 


Opera Co., Pittsburgh Opera 
Society 

“A hero who sang in imposing 

style.’ — PITTSBURGH SUN- 


TELEGRAPH. 
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Herbert Sorkin, Violinist (Debut) 

Violinistic debutants this 
have been one-a-penny-two-a-penny, 
but few have displayed the ability and 
the promise of Herbert Sorkin who, 
strangely enough, is a native of New 
York, and who made his bow in the 
Town Hall on Jan. 20. 

Mr. Sorkin appears to have every- 
thing he needs and although he, ap- 
parently, gave more thought to the 

modernistic” works on his list, than 
to the more conservative ones, his 
playing as a whole was of a high 
order and stamped him as a fiddler to 
be reckoned with. 

The artist elected to place a super- 
abundance of “modern” works on his 
program. The Hindemith Sonata in 
E opened proceedings, well done and 
with apparent understanding of what 
that composer was driving at. Bach’s 


season 








Joseph Muriel Kerr 


Weingarten 


unaccompanied Partita in D Minor 
followed, excellently played; then a 
first performance of a Scherzo by 
someone named Barab, which was 
scherzo indeed! A piece by Aaron Cop- 
land followed and then Prokofieff’s D 
Major Concerto in which the artist 
did some particularly fine interpreta- 
tion, suiting his tone to Mr. Pro- 
kofieff’s individualistic ideas. The final 
group went back to Paganini, the 
Perpetuum Mobile, nicely done, Ca- 
price XVII for violin alone showing 
some clean technique and good tone, 
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ANDZIA KUZAK * COLORATURA 


N. Y. New Opera, N. Y. City Center, San Carlo, 
Trenton, Montreal Opera Guild. 


St. Louis, Detroit, Louisville, Dallas, and Papermill 
Playhouse, Millburn, N. J. 


Salvatore Baccaloni Coast-to-Coast Tour. 


Chicago Civic Opera 1946 Nationwide Audit. 


WGN CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AiR Operas— 
La Traviata, Rigoletto, La Boheme. 


Opera: 
Operetta: 


Concert: 
Winner: 


Radio: 





(Mutual) 


c/o Musical America, 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Herbert Sorkin 


Genia Nemenoff 
and 
Pierre Luboshutz 


and an arrangement by Fuchs of the 
Caprice XXIV 

The experienced Arthur Balsam at 
the piano added much to the pleasure 
of the evening, but Mr. Sorkin made 
his own welcome a hearty one. H. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Duo-Pianists 

Fresh and brilliant performances of 
Saint-Saéns’ Variations on a theme by 
Beethoven and of Milhaud’s Scara- 
mouche Suite were highlights of the 
two piano recital which Pierre Lubo- 
shutz and Genia Nemenoff gave in 
Town Hall on Jan. 24 before an en- 
thusiastic audience. The Saint-Saéns’ 
work has aged sadly as far as its 
musical material and style are con- 
cerned, but it still makes an attractive 
concert piece if it is played with the 
elegance, clarity and refinement which 
it enjoyed at the hands of Mr. Lubo- 
shutz and Miss Nemenoff. Again in 
the Milhaud suite their animation re- 
moved every trace of routine from the 
music. The first movement was as 
brisk as a morning hike on a winter’s 


day; the slow movement charmingly 
lyrical; and the finale, with its un- 
relenting Brazilian rhythms, excit- 


ingly done. 

The program opened with Stravin- 
sky’s Pastorale, and another work by 
a Russian, Prokofieff’s March, Op. 99, 
originally written for band, had its 
premiere as an encore. It is cleverly 
written but rather banal, despite Mr. 
Luboshutz’s’ effective arrangement. 
Mozart’s Two Piano Sonata in D and 
Rachmaninoff’s Suite No. 2 completed 
the recital. The artists added several 
encores. B. 


Muriel Kerr, Pianist 

Muriel Kerr gave a piano recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 24. Miss Kerr 
has been a familiar figure in local 
concert life for a long time, but she 
usually appears in smaller halls. It is 
a question whether so big a frame is 
best suited to her work. In Bach’s 
G Minor Toccata, two Schubert 
Impromptus and the Brahms-Handel 
Variations, which she performed with 
glib, facile technique but somewhat 
superficially, she gave the impression 
that she might have been more at 
home in more intimate spaces. Her 
performances were more colorful and 
generally satisfactory in Chopin’s G 
Major Nocturne and F Minor Bal- 
lade, both of which gained her en- 
thusiastic applause. The program 
came to a close with Ravel’s Une 
barque sur l’océan, La vallée des 
Cloches and Alborada del Gracioso, 
all of which she delivered with musi- 
cal taste and technical fluency. YY. 


Joseph Weingarten, Pianist (Debut) 


Joseph Weingarten, Hungarian 
pianist who has appeared extensively 
abroad, made his New York debut in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
Jan. 25 before a cordial audience. It 
did not take the artist long to estab- 
lish himself as an intelligent and dis- 
criminating musician. His program 
was made up of Liszt’s arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Fantasia and Fugue 
in G Minor; Beethoven’s Sonata in 
Chopin’s four 
Minor, F Maior, A 
Kodaly’s Dances 
Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 


E Flat, Op. 31, No. 3; 
Rallades in G 
Flat and F Minor; 
of Marosszek : 
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Op. 32, and in G 
Liszt’s Fantasia 
lecture de 


ludes in G major, 
minor, Op. 23; and 
quasi Sonata, Aprés une 
Dante. 

The Bach Fantasy was played with 
dramatic grandeur and improvisiona- 
tional freedom, as it should be, and 
the fugue was clearly, if a bit percus- 
sively, enunciated. Nervousness quite 
understandable at the beginning of a 
recital made the first movement of the 
Beethoven sonata sound restless and 
insecure, but by the time he reached 
the finale Mr. Weingarten was firmly 
in the saddle. Chopin’s Ballades are 
especially effective when played. to- 
gether. Mr. Weingarten captured 
their startling contrasts of mood and 
his interpretations showed in many 
details of phrasing and transition a 


careful study of their structure. 
Apart from some excessively fast 
tempos in the stormy sections, which 


hardened the  pianist’s tone, the 
balance of these performances was ad- 
mirable. The Kodaly dances were 
superbly done, which is not surprising, 
since Mr. Weingarten studied with the 
composer. The savage abandon, the 
melancholy and sombre beauty of the 
folk music out of which these dances 
were woven came to life vividly in his 
playing. Ss. 


Pro Arte Quartet 

Great music, like great people, can 
be sensed long before it is understood. 
The audience which listened respect- 
fully to Bela Bartok’s Fifth Quartet 
at the New Friends of Music concert 
on the afternoon of Jan. 26 in Town 
Hall obviously found it rough going. 
But the masterly performance by the 
Pro Arte Quartet and the integrity 
and unmistakable power of the music 
itself cast a spell over the listeners, 
although its complex and challenging 
idiom scarcely constituted the sort of 
Sunday afternoon entertainment that 
many music lovers are prone to seek. 
Nothing has done the New Friends 
more honor than their presentation of 
Bartok’s quartets. Would that they 
were performed every season until 
familiarity brought them within the 
ken of the larger music public! 
Rudolf Kolisch, Albert Rahier, Ger- 
main Prevost and Ernst Friedlander 
went to the core of the music, rhyth- 
mically and emotionally. 

In striking contrast, the Concertino 
by Stravinsky sounded sadly mannered 
and superficial after Bartok’s inspired 
utterance. It was also dissonant, 
rhythmically complex, boldly explora- 
tive of new sonorities. But it lacked 
the depth of feeling, the vision and 
humanity of the Bartok quartet, at 
least to this listener. As for Dvorak’s 
Quartet in G, Op. 106, with which the 
afternoon closed, its Brahmsian 
clichés were almost  insupportable 
after an hour of tense, intellectually 
active, listening. But the Pro Arte 
musicians played it with all sincerity 
and devotion. >. 


Ruth Kisch-Arndt, Contralto 


In the intimate atmosphere of Times 
Hall Ruth Kisch-Arndt, contralto, of- 
fered a program of early gems of 
music, dating from the 15th to the 
18th: centuries, on July 19. She had 
the collaboration of Ernst Victor 
Wolff at the harpsichord either as 
sole accompanist or in various group- 
ings with the other.assisting artists: 
Erna Mann and Peter Buonconsiglio, 
violins; Morrie Brenner, viola; Erich 
Katz, recorder; Eva Heinitz, viola da 
gamba, and Otto Deri, cello. 

It was an evening of music making 
of uncommon beauty and _ interest. 


Mme. Kisch-Arndt, who is an inde- 
fatigable seeker of the rewarding 
music hidden in many unfamiliar 


works, found opportunity for the em- 

ployment of many aspects of her com- 

prehensive and_ rarely _ sensitive 
(Continued on page 326) 
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Wanda Landowska 


Leon Fleisher 


(Continued from page 324) 
artistry. The widely ranging pro- 
gram began with Nun fanget an by 
the 16th century Hassler and ended 
with a dramatic and intriguing aria 
from Mozart’s Italian cantata, La 
Betulia Liberata. 

Highlights along the way were 
Buxtehude’s exultant Jubilate Domino 
and the Monologue from Monteverdi's 
Orfeo, both sung with impressive no- 


bility of voice and breadth of style, the 
Invocazione from Peri’s Eurydice and 
an aria from Alessandro Scarlatti’s 
Amore e Venere. The quaint flavor of 
the 15th century Bon jours, bon mois, 
by Dufay and Rondeau by Binchois, 
and of Campion’s When the Merry 
God of Love and Robert Jones’s In 
Sherwood Lived Stout Robin Hood 
and the lilting charm of a group of 
16th century Italian dances set for 
voice and harpsichord were captured 
with equally compelling effectiveness. 
The singer’s warm and smooth con- 
tralto was subtly adjusted to the es- 
sential framework of each song with 
noteworthy skill and perceptiveness. 
The audience was demonstratively re- 
sponsive, 


Wanda Landowska, Harpsichordist 
and Pianist 


To say that the recital which 
Wanda Landowska gave on the harp- 
sichord and piano, in Town Hall on 
Jan. 26, before an audience full of 
friends and musicians, was a memor- 
able experience is scarcely news. For 
Mme. Landowska belongs to that 
small but happy group of artists who 
do not perform, in the hackneyed the- 
atrical sense, so much as they share 








in Jeanne Behrend.” 
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piano. 


metier.’’ 


“HEROINE OF THE AMERICAS IN MUSIC"—Heitor Villa Lobos. | 


Jeanne 


BEHREND 


PIANIST | 


Sent by U. S.-State Department to South America 
on good-will concert-tour. 


Press comments from 
BRAZIL, URUGUAY, CHILE and PERU: 
“Jeanne Behrend believes in American music, I believe 


“Belongs amongst the most brilliant virtuosos of the | 
“We place her among the great ones who know their 


“The public applauded without reserve.” 
"She is really a great pianist.” 


“An unforgettable evening .. . this extrardinary pianist 
is one of the greatest of her generation.” 


"An authentic ambassador.” 

“Magnificent style and marked temperament.” 
“Ex pressiveness and strong intensity.” 

“The recital was a positive success.” 


“Brilliant technic and varied palette of timbres... . 
Extraordinary perceptive intelligence.” 


“Profound equilibrium between emotion and technic.” 
A really exceptional artist.” 
“Enthusiastic audience wants more.” 


Return Engagements to South America, 
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Now booking for Europe, Fall 1947 
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Adolfo 
Odnoposoff 


Emile Baume 


the riches of their spirits. In the 
darkened hall, as the golden sounds 
of the harpsichord and the cantilena 
of the piano are heard, one is aware 
of an absolute concentration, a de- 
votion and serenity of spirit which 
evoke the timelessness of the music 
of Bach and Couperin. Their ma- 
jestic rhythms, their incredibly rich 
harmonic texture, their range of 
style, from the intoxicating and 
earthy musettes of Choisi and Tav- 
erni in Couperin’s XVe Ordre to the 
tragic sweep of the sarabande in 
Bach’s English Suite in A Minor were 


effortlessly revealed in Mme. Lan- 
dowska’s performances. 
A delectable piece from the Vir- 


ginal Book of Elizabeth Rogers called 
The Nightingale opened the concert 
with a cascade of trills and of exquis- 
itely molded phrases, as bright as 
tongues of fire. The upper range of 
the harpsichord has no rival among 
modern instruments for brilliance and 
delicacy of sound. Mme. Landowska’s 
infallible rhythmic sense came to the 
fore in the English Suite, especiallv 
in the superbly virile Gigue. Haydn's 
Piano Sonata in E Minor, No. 34 in 
Vol. II of the Haydn Gesellschaft, 
was so beautifully played that the 
audience clamored for more. Mme. 
Landowska added a slow movement 
from another sonata, before returning 
to the harpsichord for the Couperin 
Suite and an amazingly sonorous per- 
formance of William Byrd’s The 
Bells. Among the encores was the 
Turkish Rondo from Mozart's A 
Major Sonata played on the harpsi- 
chord with enchanting vivacity. 
S 

Leon Fleisher, Pianist 

Leon Fleisher gave another recital 
at Carnegie Hall, Jan. 27. The young 
pianist is not a stranger here and has 
on several earlier occasions been com- 
mended for his fluent technique, his 
vigor and accuracy. These character- 
istics were again in evidence in a pro- 
gram which included Beethoven's 
Sonata Pathetique, Chopin’s D Major 
and C Sharp Minor Mazurkas. G 
Minor Ballade and a pair of Noc- 
turnes, Schubert’s Sonata in A, Op. 
120, and the Brahms-Handel Varia- 
tions. 

What one chiefly continues to miss 
in Mr. Fleisher’s performances is 
individuality and depth of feeling. 
He can, indeed, when he wishes, pro- 
duce a smooth and beautiful tone, but 
as often as not he strikes the instru- 
ment in a manner which yields hard, 
massive sounds. Some of his best 
work was heard in the Chopin num- 
bers, although here as well as in the 
Beethoven sonata he showed no in- 
clination to curb his habit of rushing 
through the music at a dizzy speed. 
He was cordially received by a sizable 
audience. 4 


Emile Baume, Pianist 


_One of the masterpieces of modern 
piano music, as notable for its uncanny 
coloristic effects as for its emotional 
range and nuance, Ravel’s Gaspard de 
la Nuit, was the piéce de résistance on 
the program offered by Emile Baume 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 28. Mr. 
Baume had further taken the pains to 
provide his audience with the text of 
the three poems by Aloysius Bertrand 
which inspired Ravel, together with 








Robert Shaw 


an English translation. One needs 
only to study the imagery and psycho- 
logical implications of the Bertrand 
poems to realize how amazingly sensi- 
tive Ravel was to their impressionistic 
detail. The half-playful, half-threaten- 
ing mood of the Ondine, for example, 
can be fully grasped only under such 
circumstances. Not only in this but 
in the terrifying vision of the figure 
on the gibbet, reddened by the setting 
sun, and of the dwarf Scarbo, Mr. 
3aume’s playing revealed poetic 
imagination as well as musical skill. 
The world premiere of Harrison 
Kerr’s Second Piano Sonata was an- 
other touch of novelty on the pro- 
gram. It is a dissonant, strenuous 
composition of alternating moods of 
headlong impetuosity and melodramat- 
ic recitative. To this listener, at first 
impression, it conveyed little, either 
formally or emotionally, despite Mr. 
Baume’s devoted performance. Mr. 
Kerr shared the applause, bowing 
from a box. Handel’s Chaconne in G, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A Flat, Op. 
110, and Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz were 
also on the program. In the latter 
work a tendency to become over- 
excited and to pound the piano de- 
tracted from what would otherwise 
have been a scintillating acirnsaa “ais 


Adolfo Odnoposoff, Cellist 

Adolfo Odnoposoff, cellist, and a 
brother of the violinist Ricardo Odno- 
posoff, who was heard in recital at 
the Town Hall, Jan. 29, is a well 
equipped, musicianly but fundamen- 
tally unexciting player. His perform- 
ances are distinguished by an almost 
invariable smoothness and good taste, 
he rarely scrapes or scratches, his in- 
tonation is in the «main secure and, 
when virtuosity is needed, the young 
man shows himself equal to the de- 
mands on his technique and _ style. 
Nevertheless one carries away no 
striking impression of individuality, 
arresting imagination, or really large 
scale achievement. 

His program included a Suite in D 
Minor by Caix d’Hervelois, Haydn's 
D Major Concerto, Schubert’s Arpeg- 
gione Sonata, a set of variations on a 
popular Italian theme, by Cesare Brero, 
Hindemith’s Capriccio and Spanish 
pieces by De Falla and Cassado. In 
the last named works he was ob- 
viously in his element. Yet the 
Haydn Concerto was very fluently and 
tastefully performed, with no little 
beauty of tone in the pages of songful 
melody, and with animation in the 
finale. Schubert’s A Minor Sonata 
was by turns poetic and titillating and 
the cellist was materially helped by 
the spirited piano playing of Hellmut 
Baerwald. Mr. Odnoposoff enjoyed a 
cordial welcome from a _ moderate 
audience. 


Collegiate Chorale 


The admirable Collegiate Chorale 
and its conductor, the greatly giited 
Robert Shaw, covered themselves 
with glory on Jan. 28 by giving in 
the Hunter College Auditorium an 
unabridged performance of Bach’s B 
Minor Mass which merits a _ con- 
spicuous place in local annals of the 
work. What lent the occasion its 
special interest and distinction was the 


(Continued on page 328) 
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(Continued from page 320) 
use of a chorus much smaller than 
customary in presentations oi this 


gigantic score, as well as an orchestra 
of scarcely more than. chambe 
dimensions. While one hesitates t 
consider the experiment conclusive 
enough in its results to futilize tradi- 
tional methods it was definitely worth 
trying and, in certain aspects, sugges- 
tive and rewarding. 

Bach, we know, did not have at his 
disposal choral masses as large as 
those which, for well over a century, 
have been employed for his Passions 
and cantatas. There is, consequently, 
much to be said for picked ensembles 
of limited size which can be elastic, 
transparent and responsive as choirs 
of greater numerical strength cannot. 
The B Minor Mass is, peradventure, 
in a different case. Bach never heard 
a performance of it, so that it is 
hardly possible to say whether he 
would have considered the choral 
forces usually available to him in any 
way adequate for this prodigious 
creation. Therefore the arguments for 
one or another kind of chorus gen- 
erally have little more than theoretical 
justification. 

The Collegiate Chorale, numbering 
about 60 singers, gave under the in- 
spiring guidance of its conductor, a 
rendering of the Mass that was re- 
markable for the soundness of its 
preparation, its prevailing smoothness, 
balance, precision and rhythmic life. 
The music, sung by relatively small 
forces of a greater flexibility than 
more unwieldy masses can achieve, 
acquires beyond question a_ lighter 
density. At Hunter College there 
was, so to speak, more air than or- 
dinarily in some of the mighty en- 
sembles. What this listener missed, 
however, was the terrific impact, the 
crushing dramatic power, the cosmic 
sublimity of things like the opening 
Kyrie, the Cum Sancto Spiritu, the 
Sanctus, the Et resurrexit and still 
others.. And it is a question in his 
mind if certain undeniable gains in 
clarity and movement truly compen- 


sate for fullness of breadth and 
grandeur. 
The choral work was distinctly 


superior to the solo singing furnished 
by the sopranos Ann McKnight and 
June Gardner; the contralto Lydia 
Summers; the tenor Lucius Metz and 
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Arthur Whittemore and 
Jack Lowe 


the bass Paul Matthen, who replaced 
the indisposed Mack Harrell. On the 
other hand, the reduced orchestra was 
a distinct gain. The concertmaster ot 
the evening was Oscar Shumsky, who 
played the violin solos in the 
Laudamus Te and the Benedictus ex- 
quisitely. Leonard Rose, the cellist, 
William Lincer, viola, Arthur Lora, 
flute, John Barrows, horn, were 
others whose work excelled. William 
Vacchiano’s performance of the ex- 
crutiatingly difficult high trumpet part 
stood out in sensational fashion even 
if not with unfailing success. An 
audience which completely filled the 
big auditorium applauded effusively 
when enthusiasm was in order. P. 


Whittemore and Lowe, Duo-Pianists 


After several years absence from 
local recital halls, during which time 
they served in the United States 
Navy, Arthur Whittemore and Jack 
Lowe gave a concert in Carnégie Hall 
on Jan. 29 and received a warm wel- 
come from a sizable audience. They 
approached their program with the 
same unassuming vigor and buoyancy 
with which they might have played 
a tennis match. And indeed the most 
attractive qualities of their playing 
were their rhythmic accuracy and 
freshness of spirit. Throughout the 
evening there was never a moment 
when one felt that they were not en- 
joying the performances quite as much 
as their listeners, 

Their own arrangements made up a 
large portion of the program. Handel’s 
Overture to Alexander’s Feast; 
Bach’s Sonata in E Flat for Flute and 
Clavier; the Coronation Scene from 
Mussorgsky’s Boris; two popular 
songs, That Old Black Magic and 
Lover; Debussy’s Clair de lune; 
Morton Gould’s Guaracha from the 
Latin-American Sinfonietta; Albeniz’s 
Triana; Satie’s Gymnopédie No. 2: 
Casella’s Pictures. of War (1915)’ 


Adelaide Abbott 


Marisa Regules 


Russian Cavalry and Alsace-Lorraine 
(Pastorale); and the 24th Paganini 
Caprice, with acknowledgements to 
Liszt and echoes of Rachmaninoff, 
bore witness to their industry in this 
department. 

The Bach sonata was carefully 
balanced and many of the other ar- 
rangements were skillfully conceived. 
A ruthless pruning of final glissandos 
and of padding in some would make 
them musically more appealing; and 
the “additions” to Debussy’s fragile 
little piece were definitely in bad taste. 
The Casella pieces, on the other hand, 
were very effective. 

A selection from Brahms’ Waltzes, 
Op. 39, and the Liebeslieder, and a 
new Duo Concertante by Sol Ber- 
kowitz, dedicated to the pianists, en- 
joyed two of the best performances 
of the evening. Mr. Berkowitz’ music 
is smoothly written and shows a 
knowledge of the two piano idiom. 
Unfortunately it does not reveal any 
compelling musical ideas nor are those 
which it does contain developed. The 
composer was heartily applauded, to- 
gether with the performers. It is 
always good to hear new music on 
programs, even if one does want to 
hear some of it only once. The audi- 
ence demanded several encores. S. 


Marisa Regules, Pianist 


Marisa Regules, the young Argen- 
tinian pianist who favorably impressed 
her hearers when she first appeared in 
this city several years ago, pleased 
them again in a recital at Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 31. That she has already 
built up a not inconsiderable following 
here was plain from the size and en- 
thusiasm of her audience. It would be 
rather excessive, however, to claim 
that Miss Regules has yet developed 
to a point which her admirers have 
a right to expect from one of her 
talent and manifest seriousness. It 
was only in the second part of her 
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program on this occasion that she 
contrived to free herself from sttme 
vesetting faults. 

This half consisted of Schubert's 
[mpromptus in A Flat and F Minor, 
both from Op. 142, and some Spanish 
pieces, one of them an extract from 
Falla’s La Vida Breve. Previously 
she had undertaken Mozart’s D Minor 
Fantasy, Bach’s Italian Concerto, 
Beethoven's Les Adieux Sonata and 
the Chopin Sonata in B Minor. In 
these works Miss Regules’ speedy 
and accurate fingers and fluid tone as 
well as the taste and deep earnest- 
ness which marked her approach were 
conspicuous elements. But with re- 
spect to style and a sound grasp of 
the content and character of the com- 
positions many essentials seemed to 
elude her. Moreover, much of her 
playing was badly blurred by a re- 
grettable amount of overpedalling, a 
tendency which the young lady ap- 
peared unable to curb till she reached 
the Schubert Impromptus. In these 
her work gained a clarity and a qual- 
ity of mood that had previously eluded 
her. 


Adelaide Abbott, Soprano (Debut) 


Adelaide Abbott, soprano, with a 
facility in coloratura mitisic, gave a 
successful debut recital in the Times 
Hall on Feb. 3, with Robert Payson 
Hill at the piano and Sulamit Silber 
playing violin obbligatos in two num- 
bers. 

Miss Abbott wisely varied her pro- 
gram between purely show pieces and 
more lyrical ones which showed her 
ability as an interpreter. One could 
have done without Haydn’s tiresome 
She Never Told Her Love and Gré- 
try’s pallid air from Richard Coeur de 
Lion, but the remainder of the list 
was interesting. Pamina’s aria from 
The Magic Flute was well given with 
an agreeable floaty tone and Una 
Voce Poco Fa had the necessary bril- 
liance. More interesting, however, 
were Leroux’s seldom-heard Le Nil 
with its lovely obbligato, and the well 
known aria from Mozart’s Il Re 
Pastore in which Miss Silber also 
gave valuable assistance. Chere Nuit 
of Bachelet, which doesn’t wear any 
too well, was satisfactorily done and 
Dalcroze’s whimsical Le Coeur de ma 
Mie. A final group in English was 
well projected, Winter Watts’ some- 
what Wagnerian Stresa being espe- 
cially well sung. 

Miss Abbott is an agreeable singer. 
While the voice is not a voluminous 
one, it is agreeable and produced with 
facility. A large audience applauded 
with enthusiasm. H. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 


Alexander Brailowsky brought his 
cycle of Chopin recitals to a trium- 
phant close in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 
20 with a whirlwind performance of 
the Polonaise in A Flat, Op. 53. Also 
on the program were the Twenty- 
Four Preludes; the seldom-heard 
Allegro de Concert in A, Op. 46; 
three nocturnes, nine mazurkas, two 
waltzes and the Barcarolle, Op. 60. 
Mr. Brailowsky played the preludes 
with imaginative penetration. And the 
rather superficial Allegro de Concert 
was performed with such elegance and 
bravura that it won an ovation. As 
at all of the recitals, many encores 
were demanded. 


Musicians’ Guild of New York 


The first of four concerts planned 
for this season by the Musicians’ 
Guild of New York, Inc., was given 
in Times Hall on Jan. 20. The Guild 
is a group of chamber music artists 
who have banded together to do 
something constructive about supply- 
ing New York music lovers with a 
chance to hear a repertory all too in- 
frequently available to them. 

At this first concert Joseph and 
Lillian Fuchs played Mozart’s Duo 
No. 2 in B Flat for Violin and Viola. 
This followed the playing of Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in F Minor, Op. 95, 
(Continued on page 332) 
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Pittsburgh Opera 
Signs Wymetal 


PitrsBpurGH.—The Civic Light 
Opera Association of Pittsburgh has 
announced the appointment of William 
Wymetal as 
managing di- 
rector for its 
1947 season of 
light opera at 
Pitt Stadium. 

Mr. Wymetal 
was born in 
Vienna in 1895 
and came to the 
United States in 
1927 under con- 
tract to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera 
Association as 
stage director. 

le became an 
American citizen in 1933. He was also 
associated with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company for four years and 
in 1928 he joined the faculty of the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia where he headed the opera 
department with Artur Rodzinski and 
Fritz Reiner for seven consecutive 
years. He taught at the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore from 1932 to 
1533 and was also associated with the 
New York City Center Opera during 
its fall season in 1944, In addition 
Mr. Wymetal has, for many years, 
been connected with the production of 
musical motion pictures at M-G-M, 
Universal and Columbia. 





William Wymetal 


Kreisler Gives 
Detroit Recital 


Local Appearances Also 
by Glaz, Horowitz, Robe- 
son and Others 


Detroit.-——-Notable recitals have been 
given here recently in Music Hall. 
Fritz Kreisler attracted a large audi- 
ence to the Recital Series, Jan. 7. The 
venerable violinist did not spare him- 
self, in splendid versions of Bach’s 
Concerto in D and Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo in B. Some of his own works 
also were interpreted by Mr. Kreisler. 
Carl Lamson accompanied at the piano. 

The soloist the next week was 
Georges Miquelle, Symphony first cel- 
list. Major works by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Boccherini were played, as 
well as the Fauré Elegie and lesser 
works. Karl Haas assisted at the key- 
board. 

The artist Jan. 21 was Herta Glaz, 
contralto, with Otto Herz at the piano. 
Varied selections, from opera and 
Schubert Lieder to English melodies, 
made up the program. 

One night later a Canadian pianist, 
George Haddad, was heard in recital. 
Schumann, Chopin, modern works and 
Syrian melodies were listed. 

Other attractions at Music Hall in- 
cluded dance recitals of Pearl Primus’ 
Troupe Jan. 4 and Trudi Schoop's 
comic aggregation, Jan. 18. 

Masonic Auditorium Concerts at- 
tracted large crowds for two attrac- 
tions, Jan. 20 and 23. Vladimir Horo- 
witz appeared and played sonatas by 
Mozart and Kabalevsky, as well as 
works of Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and Liszt, to the satisfaction of 
a packed house. 

Spanish flamenco in dance and mu- 
sic was exemplified by Rosario, An- 
tonio and company, with composer Sil- 
vio Masciarelli at the piano, three days 
later. 

Jan. 15 marked Paul Robeson’s ap- 
pearance at Masonic Temple. The 
bass-baritone sang melodies ranging 
from opera to spirituals, with Law- 
rence Brown at the piano. 

A new chamber music trio made an 
auspicious debut at the Detroit Music 
Guild recital Jan. 22. The Trio 
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D’Anches, organized by oboist | 
Waredrop, also includes bassoonist L. 
Sharrow and clarinetist B. Rosen 
They introduced four works to De- 
troiters: Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 87; a 
Mozart “Cassazione” quartet (with F. 
Hellstein, horn), and modern French 
works by Barraud and Milhaud. So 
prano Thelma von Eisenhauer also ap- 
peared in Fremch songs and a von 
Weber aria. Margaret Mannebach 
accompanied. 
SEYMOUUR KAPETANSKY 


Violinist Triumphs 
In Seattle 


Isaac Stern’s Playing of 
Brahms Concerto Ac- 
claimed—Others Heard 

SEATTLE.—The week of Jan. 27- 
Feb. 1 was as brilliant-a musical week 
as this city has been privileged to 
have in recent years. Presented were 
Isaac Stern, violinist; Marian Ander- 
son, contralto; Todd Duncan, bari- 
tone; Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, and 
the Westminster Choir. 

Mr. Stern played the Brahms 
Violin Concerto with the Seattle 
Symphony, Carl Bricken conducting. 
It was a magnificent performance, 
both by the violinist and the orchestra, 
which rose to the heights supporting 
him. 

This performance was easily the 
high point of the season. Mr. Stern’s 
playing contained amazing force and 
energy, was tonally pure and _ tech- 
nically perfect. Many veteran con- 
cert-goers remarked that his was the 
best violin performance ever given 
here. 

Marian Anderson was as usual her 
magnificent self, and a capacity Moore 
Theater audience of more than 2,000 
braved a hard, driving rain that swept 
off Puget Sound to hear her. Her 
program, especially the Schubert 
Lieder, made it all worthwhile. 

Earlier in the year, the Seattle Sym- 
phony presented Randolph Hokanson, 
young local pianist, in Beethoven’s 
Third Piano Concerto. <A _ recent 
Army dischargee, the young pupil of 
Myra Hess gave an impeccable per- 
formance, which earned him a great 
ovation from a large audience. 

Gunnar Johansen, pianist, closed 
1946 with the Seattle Symphony play- 
ing the much-abused Rachmaninoff 
Second Concerto. Mr. Johansen gave it 
a brilliant reading, far different from 
the Hollywood interpretation of it. 

The Symphony opened February 
with Robert Casadesus playing the 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5. by 
Bach and the Mozart Piano Concerto 
in A Major. The Symphony per- 
formed Douglas Moore’s Symphony 
No. 2 its second United States per- 
formance. It was well received by 
critics and symphony patrons. 

Impresario Cecilia Schultz has 
been drawing large audiences at the 
Moore Theater. The Original Ballet 
Russe, appearing here in January, 
drew well, as have her several other 
attractions. 

The University of Washington con- 
cert series has featured the Paganini 
Quartet and Vronsky and Babin, duo- 
pianists. Both drew an audience com- 
posed largely of the city’s musical 
intelligentsia, and they were not dis- 
appointed. Jor MILLER 





Dorati to Tour Europe 


Antal Dorati, conductor of the 
Dallas Symphony, will leave for 
Europe during the first week of 


April, immediately after the closing 
of his season in Dallas, to spend part 
of the summer conducting symphonic 
and operatic organizations in England, 
Switzerland, and Hungary. He will 
also appear with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic in a concert for the benefit of 
the fund to rebuild the damaged opera 
house. 
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Obtainable Upon Request 


—— COURSES —— 


Special attention given to tone production, in 
which correct breathing is included. 


The training and development of the voice em- 
braces every form of exercise, and musical figure. 
which the singer will ultimately be called on to use. 
Some of these are: 


1. Seales in varying rhythms. 


broken arpeggios; every 
including 


2. Arpeggios; 
variety of vocal ornament... 
cadenzas. 


3. Preparation for, and completion of, the 
ability to trill. Maestro Martino’s school- 
ing provides for the cultivating of all 
that is most desirable for the singer— 
in technique and in repertoire. 
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leges, universities and 
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Kapell Electrifies 
St. Louis Audience 


Plays Prokofieff Work— 
Casadesus Performs Em- 
peror Concerto 


St. Louis.—A program of unusual 
interest and delight featured the 
eighth pair of symphony concerts on 
Dec. 7 and 8, with William Kapell as 
soloist. Vladimir Golschmann intro- 
duced two works, héretofore unheard 
at these concerts A Song of Summer 
by Delius, into which Mr. Golschmann 
put his most delicate and _ tender 
shading, and Mahler’s First Sym- 
phony. The orchestra was at its best 
with a full and opulent tone. 

Mr. Kapell’s electrifying technique 
had full sway in his performance of 
Prokofieff’s Third Concerto. There 


was an extremely fine orchestral ac- . 


companiment and both Mr. Kapell 
and Mr. Golschmann were roundly 
applauded. The pianist added several 
encores. 

The ninth pair of concerts, Dec. 21 
and 22 found Mr. Golschmann and the 
orchestra in top form and his finely 
balanced program and a sterling per- 
former in the personage of - Robert 
Casadesus brought enlarged audiences. 
Beethoven’s overture to Prometheus 
opened the program, followed by a 
magnificently coordinated performance 
of the Beethoven Emperor Concerto, 
wherein Mr. Casadesus showed his 
pianistic virtuosity with a perform- 
ance of crystaline beauty and expres- 
sion. The orchestra also played De- 
bussy’s La Mer, Barber’s Essay for 
Orchestra and Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks by Strauss. 

The following week-end brought 
the annual ballet offering in connec- 
tion with the orchestra and presented 
the Original Ballet Russe productions 
of Swan Lake, Paganini, Pas De 
Deux and Graduation Ball. Later 
performances included Aurora’s Wed- 
ding, Camille, Prince Igor, Les 
Sylphides, Scheherazade, Pas .De 
Quatre, The Blue Danube, Giselle and 
The Black Swan. The performances 
were of a high calibre throughout. 

On Dec. 27 and 28, Harry Farbman, 
concertmaster -and Edgar Lustgarten, 
first cellist of the Symphony, were 
co-soloists in the performance of 
Brahm’s Concerto for Violin and 
Cello in A Minor, doing an excellent 
job and being finely supported by Mr. 
Golschmann and their fellow orchestra 
members. Mr. Golschmann again pre- 
sented some new music by Claude 
Delvincourt, entitled Bal Venitien in 
three parts, which found a_ hearty 
response. Dukelsky’s Ode to the 
Milky Way was a first time number 
which failed to arouse much enthu- 
siasm. The Bacchanale from Tann- 
hauser and Respighi’s The Pines of 
Rome completed the orchestral fare. 

The third Pop concert of the Sym- 
phony, directed by Harry Farbman 
took place on Dec. 29 before a large 
audience, which was thoroughly de- 
lighted with Prokofieff’s Peter and 
The Wolf and other fare. 

: Herpert W. Cost 


Emett Named 
Campaign Head 


E. L. Emett was recently appointed 
general chairman of the 1947-48 Con- 
tinuance Fund Campaign in support of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, of 
which Alfred Wallenstein is music di- 
rector and permanent conductor. A 
goal of $200,000 has been set for the 
drive. 

Mr. Emett, a partner in the firm of 
Emett & Chandler, headed the corpor- 
ation division during the 1945 and 1946 
campaign. He succeeds Frank L. 
King, who was campaign chairman for 
these two drives. He is a member of 
the Board of Trustees and of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Symphony Association. 





WORLD TRAVELER 


Fortified by a collection of Norwegian, 

Swedish, German, French and Italian dic- 

tionaries, Rosalyn Tureck, aboard the 

Gripsholm, is well bound for an 8-month's 

tour of Scandinavia, Europe, Australia 
and Japan 


VOLEEEHEO GONE AN EROOONOnOODOEEOED 





“We are justly proud of the Phil- 
harmonic of Los Angeles,” says Mr. 
Emett, “which has helped immeasur- 
ably in the cultural development of 
Southern California and which has 
brought the whole of the Southland so 
much fine publicity through its musi- 
cal eminence.” 


Detroit Season 
Reaches Peak 


Gingold Performs Brahms 
Concerto— Krueger and 
Poole Conduct 


Derroit.—After a brief lull, Detroit 
moved into possibly its busiest musi- 
cal month in history. A high point 
was the solo appearance of Josef Gin- 
gold with the Detroit Symphony. Mr. 
Gingold, the orchestra’s concert mas- 
ter, offered the Violin Concerto in D 
as part of an all-Brahms program con- 
ducted by Karl Krueger. 

It was a sensitive and technically 
adroit performance, rich in understand- 
ing. A memorable reading of the 
Brahms First Symphony also marked 
the occasion. And the Tragic Over- 
ture completed the program, Jan. 9 
and 10. 

Marian Anderson also chose Brahms 
when she appeared in a special pair of 
symphony concerts the following week. 
Her interpretation of the Serious 
Songs, Op. 121, deeply affected a large 
audience. Also heard was a Donizetti 
aria, and the orchestral portion. 

Another singer, tenor Tito Schipa, 
held the solo role with the symphony, 
Jan. 23 and 24. The tenor sang a 
number of operatic selections, as well 
as songs by Franck and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff. Mr. Krueger conducted Men- 
delssohn’s Scotch Symphony, selec- 
tions from Falla’s Vida Breve and a 
work by Eric Zeis! of California. 

Valter Poole, the assistant conduc- 
tor, led the Detroit men in a number 
of holiday season concerts. Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony was the chief offer- 
ing on Jan. 2 and 3. And Mr. Poole 
conducted several young people’s con- 
certs Jan. 4, 8, 15 and 18. 

Two of these were under Junior 
League auspices, and that group also 
sponsored a Music Hall presentation 
of Hansel and Gretel, Dec. 21. Solo- 
ist at one of Mr. Poole’s concerts was 
Arthur Benavie, 16 years of age, who 
showed superb technique in an ar- 
rangement of Paganini’s Violin Con- 
certo inl D. 

Seymour KAPETANSKY 
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1947-48 


Exclusive Representative for: 


Orchestra: 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA, London, 
under the baton of SIR 
THOMAS BEECHAM. Tour- 
ing Canada and the United 
States March to May, 1948. 

i ipping accom- 
ty Pre tony wed will be 
announced soon.) 


Conductors: 


ERNEST ANSERMET, Chef 
d'Orchestre 
L'Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, Geneva 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, 
BART., Artistic Director 
Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra; London 


STANLEY CHAPPLE, Con- 
ductor, Lecturer 
St. Louis Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, St. Louis Civic 
Chorus, St. Louis Little 
Symphony, St. Louis Grand 
Opera Guild Workshop, 
Berkshire Music Center 


FRITZ REINER, Musical Di- 
rector 
Pittsburgh Symphony So- 
ciety 


Instrumentalists: 
ELLEN BALLON, Pianist 
BETTY HUMBY BEECHAM, 


Pianist 


GERALD WARBURG, Cellist 


Personal Representative for: 
ANTAL DORATI 
Musical Director 
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Anglo-American 
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Inc. 
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New Music Given 


In San Francisco 


Symphony Plays Leplin’s 
Comedy and a Rondo 
Giocoso by Berens 


San Francisco.—The set of 


con- 
certs at which Yehudi Menuhin was 
soloist in the Mendelssohn Concerto 


was completely sold out. 


\ The program 
included Berlioz’s 


Overture to Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra, a 
work called Comedy by Leplin, and 
the Symphony in D Minor by Franck. 

It was the premiere of the Leplin 


OLD FRIENDS 
REMINISCE 


On the 50th anni- 


versary, to a day, of 


their graduation 
from the Paris Con- 
servatoire, Pierre 
Monteux (left), and 
Jacques Thibaud, 
stage a_ reunion, 
talking over old 


times in the green 
room after Mr. Thi- 
baud appeared as 
soloist in a concert 
under Mr. Mon- 
teux's baton 


Roy Flamm 


Comedy, and the composer stepped 
out from the viola section of the or- 
chestra to conduct his own work with 
an energetic beat. The work had 
echoes of Stravinsky, Prokofieff, De- 
bussy and others but it was a well 
written score and was cordially re- 
ceived. 

The Art Commission 
Percy Grainger with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony in the Civic Audi- 
torium on Jan. 4 when Mr. Monteux 
again turned his baton over to a com- 
poser-conductor, this time Fritz 
Berens, whose Rondo Giocoso was a 
jolly affair, with novel instrumenta- 
tion. Except for being over-long, it 
was eminently enjoyable. The rest of 
the program consisted of Mozart's 
Don Giovanni Overture, Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, Grieg’s Piano 


presented 


Concerto, and Falla’s Dances from 
The Three Cornered Hat. Mr. Grain- 
ger gave an amazingly fresh and color- 
ful performance of the concerto. 

A special all-Wagner program, 
beautifully played, was given in the 
Opera House for a small audience on 
Jan. 12. Mr. Monteux conducted the 


Flying Dutchman Overture, Parsifal 
Prelude, Siegfried Forest Murmurs, 
Tristan und Isolde Prelude to Acts 


I and III and Love Death, Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey, Death and Funeral 
March, Wotan’s Farewell and Magic 
Fire Music and Ride of the Valkyries. 

Notable was the debut of the young 
baritone, Adam Knieste. Mr. Knieste 
proved a valuable discovery. His voice 
was of beautiful timbre, and while it 
sometimes lacked the requisite power 
and dramatic impact, his potentialities 
seemed unlimited. 

Rudolph Ganz opened the annual 
series of Young People’s concerts 
Jan. 11, presenting young Gene Mar 
shall as soloist in the first movement 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto, with 
which he won a great ovation from 
his junior audience, 

The December Art Commission 
concert was highly publicized. Owing 
to a series of grievances and what he 
termed “slights” by the Art Commis- 
sion Pierre Monteux served notice he 
would not conduct the concert. The 
immediate complaint had to do with 
the insignificant size of the type used 
in the current advertising for the con- 
ductor’s name. Apologies and reset 
type in the advertisements finally 
brought about a_ reconciliation and 
Mr. Monteux won a welcoming de- 
monstration. Isaac Stern had fine 
orchestral support for his magnificent 
performance of the Brahms _ Violin 
Concerto, and Stravinsky’s Symphony 
of the Psalms was given with the co- 
operation of the Municipal Chorus 
trained by Hans Leschke. The latter 
conducted carols and the Hallelujah 
Chorus from Messiah with organ 





accompaniment to end the concert 
begun auspiciously by Mr. Monteux 
with Brahms’ Academic Festival 


Maryory M. FIsHER 


Music F siniedintlions 
Extends Activities 


An announcement recently was made 
by Muriel J. Macgurn, executive di- 
rector, that the Gainsborough Music 
Foundation will extend its activities 
and benefits to Southern California. 
An executive committee, comprised 
of persons prominent in cultural life 
of Los Angeles and its environs, is in 
process of being formed. 


Overture. 


Those who have already accepted 
appointment are Dr. Karl Wecker, 
Mrs. Grace Stewart Mullen, Werner 
Janssen, Mrs. Isabel Morse Jones, 
Mrs. Leland Atherton Irish, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Levy, Doris Kenyon, Dr, Max 
T. Krone, C. E. Toberman. 


The Foundation, a non-profit, phil- 
anthropic organization, was estab- 
lished in San Francisco for the pur- 
pose of aiding talented persons in the 
furtherance of musical careers. Bene- 
fits are available to vocalists and in- 
strumentalists, the only requirements 
being outstanding talent, the desire 
and potential for a career in serious 
music, and the need for aid. 


Duo-Pianists Leave 
For Tour of Holland 


Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson left for Holland re- 
cently, via the Royal Dutch Airlines, 
to begin a four-months concert tour 
of Holland, Belgium and their native 
England. 

Following their engagements in 
England, the pianists will return here 
in June, to begin a Latin-American 
two-month’s tour covering Mexico, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Colombia. Venezuela. Trini- 
dad, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and Cuba. 


The duo-pianists, 
































MUSICAL PERSONALITY." 


HEARD FROM THE CELLO." 


* 


“FLUENT AND TECHNICALLY SKILLFUL." 
— F. D. Perkins 
New York Herald-Tribune, Aug. 1, 1946 


“INSTINCTIVE MUSICALITY — INTERESTING 


—John Briggs, New York Post, Aug. 1, 1946 


“AN ABUNDANCE OF BEAUTIFUL TONE, A 
RICHNESS AND WARMTH TOO SELDOM 


—Boston, Christian Science Monitor 


Lecture-Recitals in Colleges 
and Universities Featuring 
New Works and Special Programs 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 328) 
by the Kroll Quartet, William Kroll 





and Louis Graeler, violins, Nathan 
Gordon, viola, and Avron Twerdow- 
sky, cello. In the performance of 
Martinu’s masterly Sextet for two 
violins, two violas and two cellos, the 
Kroll Quartet recruited Carlton 
Cooley, violist, and Frank Miller, 
cellist. 

Fauré’s Quartet in C Minor for 


piano, violin, viola and cello, had as 
performers Frank Sheridan, Joseph 
and Lillian Fuchs, and Leonard Rose. 
That the Guild has given itself whole- 
heartedly to its project was evidenced 
at this stimulating concert. For the 
programs yet to be given are planned 
Prokofieff’s Second String Quartet, 
Hindemith’s Second Sonata for violin 
and piano, a quartet by an American 
composer, Ravel's String Quartet, 
Copland’s Sextet for piano, clarinet 
and string quartet, and other works 
of special interest. A. 


Lea Karina, Mezzo-Soprano 


Lea Karina, mezzo-soprano, re- 
appeared in recital at Town Hall on 
Jan. 22, when she had the substantial 
co-operation of Artur Balsam at the 
piano. While not endowed with a 
voice of much volume or sensuous 
beauty she brought to her task such 
pronounced musical intelligence and 
artistry that she was able to capture 
and project the mood of each song 
with felicitous and convincing effec- 
tiveness. There were times when 
faulty production interfered with her 
realizing completely her artistic inten- 
tions but there was much admirably 
smooth singing of sensitively molded 
phrases. 

Grieg’s Ein Schwan was one of the 
outstanding examples of sustained liq- 
uid tone and moodful interpretation, 





Anatol Kaminsky Lea Karina 


while such songs as Brahms’ Die 
Mainacht proved less well suited to 
the singer’s equipment. Besides the 
Grieg and Brahms groups, both sung 
in German, and a French group by 
Debussy, Doret and Duparc there 
were three Finnish songs, sung in 
Finnish, and a fourth, Sibelius’ Black 
Roses, sung in Swedish, and, finally, 
Joseph Achron’s Canzonetta and Gus- 
tav Klemm’s Tom Cats, both in Eng- 
lish, and Cui’s The Statue of Tsar- 
koe-Selo and an anonymous Russian 
song, in Russian. The Cui song had 
to be repeated. Cc. 


Robert Turner, Pianist 


Reappearing after an interval of 
eight years, most of that time having 
been spent in the service, Robert Tur- 
ner, now of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California, was heard in re- 
cital at Town Hall on Jan. 25. The 
character of his program bespoke his 
serious attitude and his eclectic tastes, 
as it consisted of three sonatas, that 
by Mozart in A Minor (K. 310), 
Schumann’s in F Sharp Minor, and 
Aaron Copland’s of 1939-41, Bartok’s 
arrangement of Fifteen Hungarian 
Peasant Songs and Debussy’s Séré- 
nade interrompue, Des pas sur la 
neige and L’isle joyeuse. 
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Robert Turner 


Louis Persinger 


The recitalist gave carefully thought- 


through performances of all these 
compositions and brought to them 
ample technical dexterity to cope 


readily with all mechanical problems 
involved. Of the sonatas the Copland 
work was played with the greatest ef- 
fectiveness as material of its kind 
seemed to be the most congenial to 
him. There was little emotional 
warmth in evidence anywhere and a 
tendency to be heavy-handed and a 
lack of sensuous beauty of tone 
marred both the Mozart and _ the 
Schumann works. A cordial audience 
was in attendance. 


Persinger and Associates 
Give All-Mozart Program 


Louis Persinger, violinist, who has 
devoted himself more particularly to 
teaching during recent years, re- 
appeared on the concert stage as the 
central figure in a program of cham- 
ber music drawn from the later works 
of Mozart at Town Hall on Jan. 27. 
His associates were Leonid Hambro, 
pianist, in the opening Sonata in B 
Flat (K. 454); Ronald Persinger, 
violist, and Horace Britt, cellist, in the 
Trio in E Flat (K. 563), and, with 
Dorothy Minty, the Quartet in C 
(K. 465); and his son Ronald also 
in the Duet in G for violin and viola 
(K. 423). The program was arranged 
in honor of the 19lst anniversary of 
Mozart’s birth. 

This concert derived a_ peculiarly 
enjoyable element from the effect of 
intimate music-making for the sheer 
love of it that was achieved. The play- 
ing was on a high level according to 
the strictest artistic standards, but the 
listener’s attention was more en- 
grossed in the spontaneous delight the 
players obviously found in these later 
masterpieces of the composer than in 
looking for the last word in stream- 
lined ensemble playing. Mr. Persinger 
may have dominated the ensemble in 
the trio and quartet somewhat at 
times but that did not detract from 
the eloquent unfolding of the con- 
tents of the music. The duet for violin 
and viola was a fine example of metic- 
ulously adjusted tonal balance and 
significantly molded phrasing, and 
here, as in the trio and quartet, Ron- 
ald Persinger revealed himself as a 
highly skilled and sensitively artistic 
large audience ex- 
pressed its enthusiasm over the work 
of all the artists concerned by demon- 
strative applause. 


Anatol Kaminsky, Violinist (Debut) 


Anatol Kaminsky, a young Russian- 
American violinist trained in this 
country, made his debut in recital at 
Town Hall, on Jan. 28. His program 
embraced Siloti’s version of the Bach 
Partita in E. Minor, Beethoven’s 
Kreutzer Sonata, the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto No. 5, in A Minor, and a 
group consisting of a Dance by Cyril 
Scott, the Szymanowski-Kochanski 
Chant de Roxane and Wieniawski’s 
Polonaise in D. 

In his playing of this list Mr. Ka- 
minsky gave convincing evidence of 
the possession of violinistic gifts of a 
high order. His equipment technically 
proved ample to meet the most exact- 
ing demands of the Wieniawski con- 
certo with authoritative ease and as- 
surance. A shrewd musical perceptive- 
ness and a keen sense of style marked 
his treatment of the several sections 





of the Bach Partita. In the earlier 
part of the program there were occa- 
sional lapses of intonation but as he 
proceeded this defect was remedied. 
His finest playing of the evening, all 
in all, was reached with the Kreutzer 
Sonata, which received, on his part, a 
vital and admirably proportioned read- 
ing, the Andante with its variations 
being especially notable for sensitively 
significant treatment. Apart from this 
work less indication was in evidence 
of a communicatively emotional factor 
than of cerebral domination alternat- 
ing with a flair for brilliant effec- 
tiveness wherever the opportunity 
might present itself. Bernard Frank 
was at the piano. 


Zinaida Alvers, Contralto 


Zinaida Alvers, contralto, was 
heard in a song recital at the Town 
Hall, Jan. 21. She is not exactly a 
newcomer here and the audience 
which assembled to hear her ac- 
claimed her as an old friend. With 
Walter Bricht at the piano she pre- 
sented a program that in some re- 
spects departed from the conventional 
pattern. It began with five Schumann 
songs not done to death by repetition, 
but for all that among the composer’s 
best—the lovely Mit Myrthen und 
Rosen, Aus den Hebraischen Gesan- 
gen, Abends am Strand, Kauzlein and 
Wanderlust. These the singer fol- 
lowed up with Mussorgsky’s Songs 
and Dances of Death and Brahms’ 
two songs for contralto with viola 
obbligato, Gestillte Sehnsucht and 
Geistliches Wiegenlied. Three un- 
familiar songs by Gretchaninoff, In 
Exile, Freedom and Song of Dunia, 
were heard for the first time here and 
several lyrics in English by Strimet 
and Carpenter completed the bill. 

Mme, Zinaida is an earnest artist 
whose work is marked by sincerity 
and good taste. Her voice is a ser- 
viceable one at its best but not with- 
out technical faults. Her Schumann 
and Brahms performances were effec- 
tive, in the main, though she was not 
wholly equal to the exactions of the 
Mussorgsky cycle, which is always 
more suitable to a man’s voice than 
a woman’s. In Death the Commander 
she was not able to summon the right 
degree of tragic breadth and impact. 
In the less exacting Brahms songs she 
had the assistance of the violist, Julius 
Shaier. Lf 


American Chamber Music Ensemble 


An unusual program was offered 
by the American Chamber Music En- 
semble, conducted by Harold Kohon, 
at a concert in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 25. Among the nov- 
elties were Margaret Purcell’s Chalu- 
meau, Eda Rapoport’s In the Garden, 
Vincent D’Indy’s Concerto for piano, 
flute, cello and strings, Richard Ar- 
nell’s Variations and a Suite for 
Strings by Rameau arranged by Wal- 
ter Eiger. 

The soloists included Carmen De 
La Plaza, soprano, who was ‘heard in 
works by Mozart and Proch; Oscar 
Kosches, pianist ; Milton Wittgenstein, 
flutist; and Gerald Mass, cellist. The 
D’Indy concerto was believed to be 
a first concert performance, though 
it had been heard over the radio. Mr. 
Kohon and the performers were cor- 
dially applauded. ‘ 


Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 


It was hardly a stimulating pro- 
gram that Jascha Heifetz presented at 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 22, and although 
the violinist played most of it quite 
superbly the large audience which 
greeted him was rather doubtfully re- 
warded. Mr. Heifetz’s two chief of- 
ferings were the shallow and tiresome 
concerto of Conus and a sonata (or 
Poéme) by the late Russian composer, 
George Catoire. Neither of these was 
worth the effort the artist expended 
on it. The Conus Concerto is an old 
story, which does not improve with 
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HAT executives like to 
W term “‘serious” music on the 
radio has tumbled into the 
fourth and most doleful phase of 
its history, a period that might be 
defined as The Indifferent, or Let’s 
Forget It, Age; and perhaps it can 
be rescued only by the articulate 
protests of outraged radio listeners. 
At least two other stages in the 
development of radio music have 
been far brighter. There was, for 
example, the Early, or Anything 
Goes, Period in which John Mc- 
Cormack and Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink and Mischa Elman sang or 
played Mother Machree and Danny 
Boy and the E flat Nocturne of 
Chopin into any available micro- 
phone. And no matter what they 
and others sang and played, we lis- 
teners thought it wonderful because 
the mere fact we were hearing 
something taking place more than 
two blocks away seemed miracul- 
ous. 
“Highbrow” Phase 


These primitive days gave way 
slowly to The Highbrow, or Give 
"Em Culture, Phase. During this 
time, networks thought of them- 
selves as music educators, bringing 
the enriching art of Mozart, Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms into isolated 
communities that had not known it 
before. Radio developed its own 
orchestras; it gave us weekly 
broadcasts by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, the Boston 
Symphony, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra (indeed, this organization 
for a time was assigned a quarter- 
hour period five nights a week) 
and the Metropolitan Opera. 

It encouraged the presentation of 
important novelties. like Strauss’ 
Elektra, Schoenberg’s Gurrelieder, 
Delius’ Mass of Life and dozens of 
others. It actually commissioned 
compositions from such up-and- 


coming musicians as Aaron Cop- 
land and Walter Piston, Howard 
Hanson and Randall Thompson. It 
was quite an era, the Give "Em 
Culture phase. 

“Serious” music on the radio en- 
tered into its third period some six 
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Radio Musice<—an Evolution 


Network policies, 
past and present 
critically evaluated 


or seven years ago when commer- 
cial interests became interested in 
art and took over, one by one, 
broadcast programs of the NBC 
Symphony, the Metropolitan, the 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, and the Boston Symphony. 
This stage in radio music’s career 
began with all concerned pounding 
one another on the back in a per- 
fect ecstasy of good fellowship be- 
cause the union meant greater pres- 
tige and more money. 

So far so good. But when a pro- 
gram—any program — goes com- 
mercial, the sponsors’ representa- 
tives, the radio advertising agen- 
cies, come bounding onto the scene 
and, with the networks’ respectful 
approval, supervise production. 
Now, radio advertising agencies are 
admirably fitted to put on a fast- 
moving variety show or one of 
those slick adaptations of a motion 
picture; but when it comes to deal- 
ing with a distinguished symphony 
orchestra, they are beyond their 
depth. 

Their standard of judgment is 
the Hooper Rating, an intricate 
system of checkup on the potential 
and actual radio audience which 
aims to show what proportion of 
the listening public is tuned in to 
any program any time. If the 
Hooper Rating indicates a decline 
of a half-point in a show, advertis- 
ing agencies interested in that pro- 
gram blanch and quiver. If, on the 
other hand, there is an equivalent 
rise, the agencies burble happily in- 
to their beer. 

The Hooper Rating for a sym- 
phony orchestra is and probably 
will continue to be low as compared 
with that for Bob Hope or, Jack 
Benny or Fred Allen. Low or not, 
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the figure impaled on the Hooper 
chart represents one of the most 
devoted and discerning audiences in 
radio. But mere devotion is a poor 
thing in the eyes of the radio ad- 
vertising agency which demands 
immensity. And so there must be 
change. 

And change there was during 
radio music’s third phase, which we 
might term The Commercial or 
Let’s Yuk It Up Period. Change 
in production, program content and 
script. In the hope of luring a 
vaster audience, symphony orches- 
tra programs took on the aspect of 
a variety show—in a dignified way 
of course. Intermission spots that 
once had been given over to a dis- 
cussion of the music on the pro- 
gram were transformed into dra- 
matizations of American history, 
talks on science, lectures on inven- 
tions—anything but musical mat- 
ters. 

Script writers — the inglorious 
Ernest Newmans who write the 
material about music read by the 
announcers — were commanded to 
pep up (“hypo” was the word, | 
believe) their copy. One was even 
asked to tie in his music notes with 
the advertising plug each week, 
with the result that once he found 
himself desperately trying to link 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Con- 
certo with “airating pumps for 
ducks.” 

More serious was the subtle con- 
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trol the radio advertising agencies 
exercised over what was to be 


played by the orchestras. One 
agency, for example, had a gentle- 
man’s agreement with the orchestra 
whose broadcasts it supervised that 
no new work should be played on 
the air until it had first been tried 
out in a non-broadcast concert and 
approved by a representative of the 
agency. 

This fear of broadcasting new 
compositions because that might 
mean a _ smaller audience was 
pushed to ridiculous lengths at 
times. When the most recent sym- 
phony of one of the three most dis- 
tinguished living composers was 
scheduled for its first American 
performance by a commercially- 
sponsored orchestra, the advertising 
agency refused to release publicity 
that the work would be broadcast 
until ten days before the event. Up 
to that time, all inquirers were en- 
couraged to believe that the or- 
chestra would play a safe and sane 
all-Wagner program! 


Artists Humanized 


Along with this slightly absurd 
state of affairs went an effort to 
“humanize” noted artists on what 
were frankly more popular pro- 
grams. A famous baritone was re- 
quired to hold “cute” conversations 
with a ventriloquist’s dummy in a 
series of weekly programs. A Met- 
ropolitan Opera diva sang Vissi 
d’arte standing on her head for 
another show. 

This period is inevitably coming 
to an end. Sponsors are slowly 
withdrawing from the field of “seri- 
ous” music which is now in an un- 
happy and indifferent state on the 
air. Not so many major symphony 
orchestras are sponsored today as 
were two years ago. The sponsor 
of the Metropolitan Opera program 
continues to hold on to a good 
thing and to prove admirably that 
an advertiser can be brief and dig- 
nified in his commercials and still 
be remembered —and that most 
gratefully. 

For the most part then, music, 
“serious” music is being tossed 
back into the lap of the networks 
themselves where in general radio 
bigwigs let it lie gasping. There 
are, of course, a few notable sus- 
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repetition. Catoire’s Poéme, which is 
believed to have received its first New 
York hearing on this occasion, is 
music in the French tradition of the 
César Franck epoch and Mr. Heifetz 
captured its sensuousness and_ its 
moods, yet for all his skill could not 
make it seem worth while. 
Castelnuovo’s show piece, The 
Lark, Kreisler’s Recitative and 
Scherzo and a set of short pieces by 
Dvorak, Tor Aulin, Suk, Beethoven, 
Joseph Achron and ,others completed, 
the singularly unrewarding list. Ex- 
cept for some flaws of intonation in 
the Castelnuovo-Tedesco Lark and a 
tone which sounded thinner than the 
luscious sounds the violinist usually 
produces these offerings were done in 
his best style and evoked the cus- 
tomary enthusiasm. Several extras 
were added to the printed list. The 
accompaniments provided by Emanuel 
Bay were of a superior order. +: 2 


Franco Mannino, Pianist (Debut) 

Franco Mannino, a young Italian 
pianist who made a New York debut 
at the Town Hall the afternoon of 
Jan. 28, has qualities which, when 
more fully developed should take him 
far. Already he is sensitive, musical 
and technically well schooled and ex- 
hibits unfailing taste. In a modest, 
self-effacing manner he performed two 
Bach-Busoni_ chorale-preludes, Nun 
komm’ der Heiden Heiland and Nun 
freut euch lieben Christen g’mein, a 
pair of Scarlatti sonatas and Bee- 
thoven’s Appassionata, smoothly, 
cleanly, without flamboyance and well 
enough to indicate that, when he 
acquires a stronger individuality of 
approach, he may become an artist of 
distinction. 





Donna Grescoe 


Franco Mannino 


His delivery of these works—no- 
tably of the Beethoven—was that of a 
young man who had not yet penetrated 
far beneath the surfaces of the music. 
In many ways he was happier in a 
sonata by Pizzetti, a concert etude by 
Porrino and _ pieces by Debussy, 
Prokofieff and Liszt. But Mr. Man- 
nino even in his present emotional 
immaturity displays a talent of high 
order. ¥e 


Donna Grescoe, Violinist (Debut) 


An auspicious debut was made by 
Donna Grescoe, a young violinist who 
hails from Winnipeg, in recital at 
Town Hall on Feb. 3. The 19-year- 
old Canadian has been studying in 
New York for the past four years, 
after attracting widespread attention 
as a child prodigy, and a representa- 
tive group of her townspeople, headed 
by the Mayor of Winnipeg, was on 
hand to speed her on her way. Her 
program opened with the ‘Tartini- 
Kreisler Devil’s Trill, which was fol- 
lowed by Wieniawski’s Second Con- 
certo, the Bach Sonata in G Minor 
and a group consisting of the Saint- 
Saéns Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso, the Chopin-Milstein Nocturne, 


Aaron Copland’s Hoe Down from 
Rodeo, Ravel’s Piéce en forme de 
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Habanera and Sarasate’s Introduction 
and Tarantelle. 

The manner in which Miss Grescoe 
met the severe exactions of this test 
program augurs notably well for her 
future in the concert world. She has 
reached a high point of development 
technically, so that she was able to 
throw herself into her task with reas- 
suring poise and even great aplomb. 
She also exhibited a controlling musi- 
cal intelligence and taste not often 
found in similar degree in one of her 
years. Her awareness of essential 
style was significantly demonstrated 
by the ready aptness with which she 
adjusted herself to the spirit and 
school of each of the various composi- 
tions taken in hand. Her tone, if not 
large, was of an ingratiating quality, 
her bowing in general was adroit and 
her intonation was admirably secure. 

While her delivery of the several 
sections of the Bach Sonata was clean 
and smooth and had classic clarity she 
was more in her natural element in 
the Wieniawski Concerto and some ot 
the closing pieces. The Romance of 
the concerto, like the later Nocturne, 
had much lyric and tonal charm and 
the corner movements were deftly 
negotiated, as were the Saint-Saens 
Rondo and the Sarasate Tarantelle. 
An emotional liberation and an ex- 
panding of the imagination are now a 
vital need to give her art a more 
glowing and enkindling quality. As 
yet her somewhat stilted, over-reticent 
manner towards her public is reflected 
in her playing. Hellmut Baerwald 
gave helpful co-operation at the piano. 
A very large audience was lavish with 
its applause and extra numbers were 
added. C. 


Lotte Lehmann, Soprano 

The second recital of Lotte Leh- 
mann’s series, once more crowded the 
Town Hall to its capacity and again 
the soprano had scarcely more space 
on the packed stage than she needed 
to reach the piano. Her program on 
the afternoon of Jan. 26 was devoted 
to Schumann’s Dichterliebe and to a 
pair of Brahms groups which included 
Ruhe, Siissliebchen, from the Mage- 
lonen cycle; Es liebt sich so lieblich 
im Lenze, Der Kuss, Das Madchen, 


Wenn du nur _ zuweilen lachelst, 
Botschaft and Ach wende diesen 
Blick. 


Exquisitely as Mme. Lehmann sang 
the Brahms numbers it was in the 
Dichterliebe that she rose to her most 
memorable heights. Her interpreta- 
tion of this incomparable series far 
excels in range of expression, in depth 
of mood and in the spirituality of its 
overtones, anything she achieved in 
the days when her voice was more 
abundant. The fact that her breath is 
now sometimes short, and that at 
moments she has recourse to some- 
thing close to a parlando does not 
in the least diminish the heart-shaking 
eloquence of her present performance. 
As usual, Paul Ulanowsky’s treat- 
ment of the piano parts equalled in 
sensitive psychological penetration 
the singer’s delivery of Heine’s lyrics 
and Schumann’s investiture of them. 
One regretted only that, having 
created the inexpressibly affecting 
mood she did, the artist found it nec- 
essary to follow up the cycle with two 
Schumann encores, Du bist wie eine 
Blume and O Sonnenschein, beauti- 
fully though she sang them. 

Her Brahms really merits a chapter 
to itself. At the close of the program 
the gathering made no effort to leave 
the hall till the soprano, after a single 
extra, asked the indulgence of her 
hearers because she was obliged to 
catch a train. 


Marion Kerby, Singing Actress 


_ An hour or more of unalloyed en- 
joyment was afforded a large audience 
at Times Hall on Jan. 26 when Mari- 
on Kerby, singing character actress, 
now a resident of California, gave a 
program of her Negro exaltations and 
Kentucky mountain tunes. Miss Kerby 





makes but modest pretensions to being 
a singer per se but she makes elo- 
quent use of her limited but attractive 
and expressive vocal means to bring 
home vividly to her listeners her pic- 
turesque Southern characters with 
their quaint foibles and habits of mind 
and disposition. Hers is the art of the 
seasoned entertainer with a compelling 
dramatic instinct and a sure sense of 
timing coupled with a technique that 
subtly conceals technique. Her stage 
deportment has a refreshing element 
of the grand manner, with the heart- 
warming graciousness that goes with 
it at its best. 

Interspersed with the songs were 
many amusing stories, which she pro- 
jected across the footlights with in- 
imitable effectiveness. Her general 
method of procedure was to lead up 
to a song with a story or stories that 
established a suitable framework for 
it or to connect a chain of songs with 
stories that had something of the ef- 
fect of a radio script. Eberytime I 
Feels de Spirit, Rock de Cradle, 
Mary, and Go Way from My Winder - 
were among the songs and there was 
a first performance of The Cambric 
Shirt, in a musical setting by Hamil- 
ton Forrest. In general the musical 
arrangements were too sophisticated 
but this was partially offset by the 
sensitive and exceptionally charming 
playing of Raymond McFeeters, the 
assisting pianist. 


Carter Farriss, Tenor 
Norma Dolin, Violinist 

Carter Farriss, tenor, and Norma 
Dolin, pianist, were heard in a joint 
recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
26, by an audience of size which was 
obviously interested in both perform- 
ers. 

Mr. Farriss was not wholly wise in 
making six of his nine numbers 
operatic arias but he did full justice 
to excerpts from Le Roi d’Ys, Manon, 
Mignon, The Barber of Seville, 
L’Elisir d’Amore and The Girl of the 
Golden West. His songs included 
works by Rachmaninoff, Hughes and 
Calleja, equally well presented. 
Robert N. Hill was accompanist. 

Miss Dolin gave a convincing per- 
formance of the extremely difficult 
Brahms-Paganini Variations and was 
later heard in a Bach Toccata and 
Fugue and Albeniz’ Triana. D. 


Sofia Levine, Soprano 

Sofia Levine, soprano, gave a re- 
cital at the Times Hall, Jan. 26. With 
Edwin McArthur at the piano she 
offered songs and arias by Stradella, 
Scarlatti, Verdi, Mozart, Brahms, 
Glinka, Borodin, Purcell and others. 
Miss Levine made known a voice ot 
pleasing quality, which had the addi- 
tional advantage of smoothness and 
considerable volume. Her breathing 
technique, however, was not con- 
sistently beyond reproach and, as a 
result, her intonation was inclined to 
be insecure and her phrasing choppy. 
She was at her best in Purcell’s 
Nymphs and Shepherds and in Dido’s 
Lament. 


Viadimir Drozdoff, Pianist 


Forsaking for the moment his cus- 
tom of recent years of appearing in 
joint recital with his daughter and 
son, Vladimir Drozdoff offered a re- 
cital alone at Times Hall on Jan. 27. 
His program included a generous 
Russian representation by Glazunoff, 
Tcherepnine and Liapunoff and no 
fewer than three pieces of the usual 
end-piece style, Liszt’s Mephisto 
Waltz, the Verdi-Liszt Rigoletto 
transcription and the Strauss-Schultz- 
Evler Blue Danube Waltz. In addi- 
tion, there were short pieces by Schu- 
mann, a Chopin group and the Wag- 
ner-Brassin Fire Music. 

The last movement of Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata, with which the 
program opened, was insecure techni- 
cally and blurred by over-pedalling 
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Columbia Arranges 
Tours Aboard 


Opera, Festival and Con- 
cert Appearances Sched- 
uled for Artists 


Many tours abroad have been 
planned for their artists by the For- 
eign Division of Columbia Concerts, 
Inc., André Mertens, vice-president in 
charge. 

Ricardo Odnoposoff started his 
European tour in Vienna on Feb. 1 
and will have a long list of concerts 
in Austria, Italy, Hungary, France, 
Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
and finishing at the Prague Interna- 


tional Spring Festival in May. 
Leonard Bernstein goes to Palestine, 
Vienna, Prague Festival, Florence 
Festival, Brussels Film Festival, 


Scheveningen and Paris. Todd Dun- 
can will be in Europe from the end 
of August, booked through until Dec. 
15, starting at the Edinburgh Festival, 
then he goes to Copenhagen and 
Stockholm for opera and concert, to 
Vienna, Budapest, ten concerts in 
England, Rome, Florence and Torino. 

Rudolf Firkusny will be in Europe 
October and November, playing in 
Holland, Belgium, Paris, London, 
Austria, Italy and his native Czecho- 
slovakia. William Kapell will be in 
Switzerland and at the Prague Festi- 
val during September, in Scandinavia 
from Oct. 1 to 11; he will have an 
appearance in Paris approximately 
Oct. 20, then five concerts in Brus- 
sels, an orchestra concert in London 
on Nov. 9, after which he will go to 
Florence and Rome. Otto Klemperer 
will start his European tour in Lon- 
don on March 24, a series of six con- 
certs in Vienna, further, he will go 
to Milan, Florence, Bologna, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Paris (opera and 
concert), then Vienna again during 
the Festival of Modern Music in June, 
end of June, probably London again; 
early July, Scheveningen; then, Inter- 
laken and from end of July until end 
of August, Salzburg Festival for con- 
certs and conducting the world pre- 
miere of Gottfried Einem’s opera, 
Death of Danton. In September, he 
will be in Budapest, conducting opera 
and concerts before his return to the 
United States. 


Leinsdorf in Vienna 


Erich Leinsdorf is at present con- 
ducting at the Vienna Opera, with 
enormous success, and in concert and 
radio in Vienna. In March he will be 
in Copenhagen and Stockholm. He 
has also received an invitation to con- 
duct four performances of Rosen- 
kavalier in Scheveningen in June. 

Sinclair Lewis begins his European 
tour on Nov. 15 and there are many 


requests for him from all over the 
continent, especially from England, 
Holland and Belgium. Eugene List 


will start his European tour in Paris, 
playing on March 30 with the La- 
moureux Orchestra, afterwards he 
goes to Vienna and Budapest, where 
he and his wife, Carroll Glenn, will 
appear in recitals. In the second half 
of April, both are to be back in Paris 
for three orchestra concerts and re- 
citals. 

Nino Martini will appear in concert 
and opera in Budapest during the sec- 
ond half of April, afterwards in 
Vienna and then going to Copenhagen 
and Scheveningen. Erica Morini will 
play in the opening concert of the 
Lucerne Festival on Aug. 9 and after 
a vacation in Switzerland, she will 
play a series of concerts in Portugal. 


Eugene Ormandy will conduct in 
Scheveningen, at the Lucerne and 
Salzburg Festivals, in Copenhagen 


and Stockholm. Gregor Piatigorsky 
will be in Europe during October and 
November, playing in Brussels, Am- 
sterdam, Paris, London, Switzerland, 
a series of concerts in Portugal, Italy 
and Scandinavia. Gyorgy Sandor has 
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been invited to play at the Festival 
of Modern Music in Vienna and, as 
a special interpreter of Bartok music, 
at the Bartok Festival in Budapest. 
He will also play in London. 
Leopold Stokowski wanted to ac- 
cept only two Paris concerts, one in 
\msterdam and two concerts in Vien- 
na (for charity purposes) despite the 
many requests that he is receiving 
from all over Europe. George Szell 
will be in England in May and before 
starting his work at the Glyndebourne 
Festival, can only accept a few con- 
certs in Holland and Switzerland. He 
had to decline an invitation from 
Rome since he does not find time for 
this trip. Jennie Tourel will be in 
Europe in May and June and will 
appear in Paris, London, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm and Holland. Patricia Tra- 
vers will start her European tour on 
May 21 in Paris and will go after- 
wards to London, Holland, Copen- 
hagen and Budapest. Other negotia- 


* tions are pending. 


Virginia MacWatters, after her suc- 
cess as Manon at Covent Garden, 
London, was invited to sing Susanna 
in The Marriage of Figaro at the 


Glyndebourne’ Festival in August 
under George Szell. 
Walter Hautzig, pianist, has left 


for a European concert tour, which 
begins with recitals in London and 
Scandinavian cities. 


To South America 


Richard Tauber is at present on a 
most successful tour in the Caribbean, 
Colombia, Venezuela, etc., being hailed 
everywhere as the biggest hit in the 
past fifteen years. Albert Spalding 
will be in South America between 
March and June and will go to Mex- 
ico, Salvador, Panama, Colombia, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, Brazil and 
Venezuela, Trinidad and Puerto Rico. 

Gregor Piatigorsky will go to Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, Salvador, Panama, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Puerto Rico, 
Jamaica and Cuba between April and 
June. Markova-Dolin Ballet will be 
in Latin America from April until 
the end of May. Paul Loyonnet, the 
pianist, will start his tour in Mexico 
on March 21 and go to Panama, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Brazil, Argentina, 
etc. Ramirez & Segreva will be in 
the Caribbean and the northern part 
of South America during July and 
August. 

Bartlett & Robertson will be in 
South America between June 1 and 
July 15. Jacques Abrams will have a 
long tour in South America in late 
spring. Nikolai and Joanna Graudan 
will be in South America between 
May 1 and July 1. 

Ginette Neveu, French violinist, 
who will come to this country next 
season, will be in South America dur- 
ing August and September. : Nino 
Martini will have a tour of the Carib- 
bean in September and October 1947, 
after his European trip. Dorothy May- 
nor will have an important South 
American tour during June, July and 
August. 

Tito Schipa will be in South Amer- 
ica from June to August. Martial 
Singher will have a concert tour in 
connection with an engagement in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

There are negotiations pending for 
tours of Marisa Regules, who recently 
had so much success in her native 
Buenos Aires, for the violinist, Angel 
Reyes, and the pianist, Jorge Bolet, 
who is now fulfilling a tour in Mex- 
ico and Cuba. 

For the opera seasons in Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro and Mexico, 
definite lists are not available. 


The following artists will go to 
Buenos Aires: Licia Albanese, Rose 
Bampton, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Astrid 
Varnay, Herbert Janssen, Emanuel 
List. To Rio de Janeiro: Astrid 
Varnay, Rose Bampton, Wilfred Pel- 
letier, Herbert Janssen, Lorenzo 
Alvary, Bidu Sayao, Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini, Pia Tassinari, Enzo Mascherini. 
To Mexico: Torsten Ralf, Jan Peerce, 
Kurt Baum, Raoul Jobin. 








Roy Tulby 


CHATTANOOGA FORCES OFFER VERDI REQUIEM 


J. Oscar Miller conducts the Civic Chorus in a performance of the masterwork 


in Municipal Auditorium on Dec. 10 


with the soloists, left to right, Joseph 


Laderoute, tenor; Barbara Stevenson, soprano; Frances Lehnerts, contralto, and 


Edwin Steffe, bass 
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John Brooks McCormack Tours 


In 1946 John Brooks McCormack, 
tenor, made numerous operatic appear- 
ances including his Canadian debut 
at Montreal and his Mexican debut in 
Mexico City. In three weeks he sang 
in 13 performances of La Traviata at 
the Central City, Col., Opera Festival, 
after which he went to the Mexican 
capital appearing in Madama Butter- 
fly, and in several recitals and broad- 
casts. His Canadian appearance took 
place under Emil Cooper and later he 
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sang the role of The Duke in Pitts- 
burgh. Between operatic engagements 
he was heard in several joint recitals 
with Maria Jeritza. 


Borovsky Bills New Works 


At his Carnegie Hall recital on 
March 17 Alexander Borovsky, pian- 
ist, will introduce several new prel- 
udes of Olivier Messiaen, French 
composer. Mr. Messiaen is organist at 
Trinity Church in Paris. 
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and the pianist’s tone in general was 
somewhat hard, but the Glazunoff 
double fugue was lucidly set forth and 
the audience responded with manifest 
warmth to the competent performances 
given of the Liapunoff Carillon and 
the subsequent virtuoso pieces. A nov- 
el feature of the recital was the pian- 
ist’s raising or lowering of the top of 
the piano in accordance with the re- 
quired tonal framework of the com- 
position to be played. 





Richard Bonelli, Baritone 


Although Richard Bonelli has long 
been a familiar figure to New York 
music lovers through his appearances 
in leading baritone roles at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, he had not been 
heard here in recital until the evening 
of Feb. 5 when he offered an interest- 
ingly varied program in Town Hall. 
Mr. Bonelli was cordially greeted as 
he came onto the stage for his first 
group and the fact that he was ob- 
viously among friends enabled him to 
give an agreeably informal air to the 
occasion. 

Three noble airs by Handel, ar- 
ranged by Ernst Victor Wolff, who 
was Mr. Bonelli’s accompanist at this 
recital, opened the evening. The 
broad phrases of the first, Chi sprez- 
zando il sommo bene, from Le Pas- 
sione, and the volatile passages in 
Volate piu dei venti, from Muzio 
Scevola, displayed Mr. Bonelli’s mas- 
tery of vocal technique and style. A 
group of Lieder by Wolf and Strauss 
followed, Auf dem griinen Balkon, 
Und willst du: deinen Liebsten sterben 
sehen, and the Lied vom Winde by the 
former; and Ich trage meine Minne 
and Wie sollten wir geheim sie halten, 
by the latter. Paradoxically, the 
dramatic vigor and insight which Mr. 
Bonelli has always infused into his 





Grace Castagnetta Richard Bonelli 


operatic singing was lacking in these 
songs. 

The French songs of Duparc, Saint- 
Saéns and Fauré, especially the rol- 
licking Pas d’armes du Roi Jean by 
Saint-Saéns, a setting of a Hugo 
poem, had more color and conviction. 
Vaughan-Williams’ Songs of Travel, 
The Vagabond, Bright Is the Ring of 
Words and The Roadside Fire, were 
a highlight of the final group of songs 
in English, which also included 
Golde’s Beauty, Passing Beauty, Alec 
Templeton’s Gifts, a setting of a poem 
by Mrs. Bonelli, and Horsman’s Bird 


of the Wilderness. Verdi’s Eri Tu, 
one of the encores, found Mr Bonelli 
at his best. B. 


Grace Castagnetta, Pianist 


Grace Castagnetta, who has estab- 
lished herself as a serious player of 
the piano as well as a deft improvisor, 
appeared in the Town Hall on Feb. 4, 
before a large and interested audience. 
As usual, the artist had prepared a 
program with items old and new many 
of which were extremely well done. 

Her ability in a third capacity was 
displayed in her own transcription of 
Vivaldi’s D Minor Concerto Grosso. 
Two Scarlatti Sonatas followed; 
those in F and G were nicely done 
with the necessary elegance which 
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this music requires. Beethoven’s Sona- 
ta, Les Adieux, not a favorite with 
chis writer, seemed more persuasive in 
its lighter moments. The Chopin B. 
Minor Sonata was well proportioned 
and of genuine interest throughout. 


_Following the intermission, Miss 
Castagnetta turned to contemporary 
composers, arrangements of Folk 


tunes by Roy Harris with his indi- 
vidualistic harmonic ideas, and some 
Nocturnes by Norman Dello Joio, 
both groups having their first per- 
formance. The printed program closed 
with Villa-Lobos’ Joy in the Garden. 
After this, themes were suggested by 
members of the audience. All were 
cleverly developed but original ones 
sounded better than bits of familiar 
works. The audience was loud in its 
approval of Miss Castagnetta’s play- 
ing, as it should have been. i. 


Beata Malkin, Soprano 


A sizable and applausive audience 
was in Times Hall on Jan. 28 to hear 
Beata Malkin, Russian dramatic so- 
prano. Miss Malkin, who has sung in 
opera in Berlin and Milan as well as 
in her native Russia, gave recitals for 
Red Army troops throughout the war 
and was presented with a medal by 
the Soviet government for her efforts. 

Her program comprised songs and 
arias by Durante, Scarlatti, Gluck, 
Brahms, Sibelius, Chasins, Tchaikov- 
sky, Kossenko, Gliére, Illutovitch and 
a group of Russian folk songs. It was 
immediately apparent that the soprano 
is not a newcomer to the stage. It is 
likely, however, that her experience 
has been more on the operatic than on 
the recital platform, for she is an art- 
ist of the grand manner, the sweeping 
gesture and the dramatic portrayal 
rather than one used to singing in 
the limited confines of auditoriums the 
size of Times Hall. Her voice is an 
extraordinarily powerful one, and of 
great range, and the soprano seemed 
to delight in letting it out full force 
at every possible opportunity, unfor- 
tunate because her loveliest and most 
appealing tones were her occasional 
soft ones. To Miss Malkin’s credit is 
her technical security and the attrac- 
tive dark quality of her voice. Her 
phrasing and breathing control is 
above reproach and her diction in the 
English songs was good. Arpad San- 
dor provided admirable accompani- 
ments. Ee 


Mary Canberg, Violinist (Debut) 


Mary Canberg, a violinist of obvi- 
ous ability, gave her first New York 
recital in the Town Hall on Jan. 31, 
with Arpad Sandor at the piano save 
for a set of variations by Dike Newlin 
which were accompanied by the com- 
poser. These, incidentally, were dedi- 
cated to Miss Canberg and had their 
first hearing. 

The program opened with Respighi’s 
arrangement of Veracini’s Sonata in 
A Minor which was well projected. 
Following this came the Mozart G 
Minor which had many lovely mo- 
ments, especially in the slow move- 
ments. A little more potency of tone 
would have improved the Brahms D 
Minor Sonata but it was played with 
security of pitch and deft bowing. The 
Newlin Variations were clever in*con- 
struction and had considerable vari- 
ety. The final group of pieces by 
Jacobi, Mahler-Newlin, Benjamin- 
Primrose, Engel-Zimbalist and Wien- 
iawski, who was represented by his 
Second Polonaise Brilliante, was per- 
haps the best playing of the evening 
and showed the artist at the height of 
her ability. It was an evening of ex- 
cellent violin playing. D. 


Denise Dubs, Pianist (Debut) 


A talented young pianist of only 10 
years, Denise Dubs, made her debut 
in Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 1 before an audience that in- 
cluded many children. Interestingly 
enough, the program contained several 
works by Bach. A prelude in E, the 
Three Part Invention in F Minor, all 





of the Two Part Inventions and the 
English Suite made a Bach group that 
might well have given pause to an 
artist many times as old as Denise. 
But she played with such clarity, in- 
teHigence and directness that the 
music served to reveal her innate 
musical feeling and excellent training. 

Mozart’s Sonata in C, excerpts 
from Debussy’s Children’s Corner and 
Weber’s Perpetuum Mobile also found 
the young pianist poised and able to 
express something of her own. Much 
of the music on the program was nat- 
urally beyond the interpretative scope 
of even a greatly gifted child, but 


there was no doubt that a notable 
talent was being introduced to the 
audience, which 


responded with de- 
mands for several encores. B. 


Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky, 
Pianist and Cellist 


Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky, pian- 
ist and cellist respectively, gave a joint 
recital at Carnegie Hall the afternoon 
of Feb. 1. Together they opened the 
program with Brahms’ E Minor So- 
nata for cello and piano, after which 
Jan Cherniavsky was heard in Bu- 
soni’s transcription of Bach’s Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in D as well as 
of an organ adagio besides six De- 
bussy Preludes. Mischel Cherniav- 
sky’s individual contributions were a 
cello sonata by Marcello, another by 
Valentini and numbers by Bloch, 
Weber and Popper. 


The two artists were warmly greet- 
ed by a large audience. Strangely 
enough they were heard to better ad- 
vantage singly than in combination. 
Jan Cherniavsky displayed musical 
feeling of a high order and an admir- 
able technique in the Bach-Busoni 
numbers and he provided highly ef- 
fective performances of things like 
Debussvy’s Cathédrale Engloutie, Danse 
de Puck and Minstrels among the 
French composer’s preludes. His 
brother exhibited a warm and mellow 
tone and breadth of style in the so- 
natas of Marcello and Valentini as 
well as virtuosity in the shorter num- 
bers on the bill. The one dubious 
achievement of the afternoon. was the 
Brahms Sonata, which was played in 
sluggish fashion, with strange caprices 
of rhythm, tempos often much slower 
than the music demands and, espe- 
cially so far as the cello part was 
concerned, a tone that was thin and 
lacking in color. Leon Pommers was 
the cellist’s accompanist in the solo 
pieces. ; 


Julius Leon, Pianist 


Julius Leon, pianist, was heard in a 
recital at the Carnegie Chamber of 
Music Hall on Jan. 30. A Scarlatti 
Pastorale and Capriccio, Beethoven’s 
C Minor Variations, seven Chopin 
Preludes, a mazurka, waltz and the F 
Major Ballade, besides several pieces 
by Debussy and Prokofieff and César 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 


y 


constituted his program. N. 


Lotte Lehmann, Soprano 


To the final recital of Lotte Leh- 
mann’s series of three, in Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 2, devoted to 
Lieder by Wolf and Strauss, one can 
apply only superlatives. Mme. Leh- 
mann was in splendid voice and high 
spirits; her accompanist Paul Ula- 
nowsky has never played more beau- 
tifully ; and the capacity audience dis- 
played an affection for the artist 
throughout the concert which proved 
that her magnificent interpretations 
were fully appreciated. One noted 
that many of Mme. Lehmann’s dis- 
tinguished colleagues of the opera and 
concert worlds were among the most 
demonstrative of the throng. 

Space prevents a cataloguing of the 
exhaustive yet always spontaneous 
treatment of each song on the pro- 
gram. Among the unforgettable fea- 
tures of the recital were the exquisite 
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N augmented music schedule 


is the principal news in 

CBS’ review of its music 
programs during the year just past. 
The network now proudly offers 
outstanding musical fare Sunday 
through Thursday evening from 
11:30 to midnight, supplementing 
its much-applauded Invitation to 
Music series. These are in addi- 
tion to the time-honored programs 
of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, E. Power Biggs, and 
others. 

The first step in this direction 
was to present Columbia’s rising 
young soprano star, Eileen Farrell, 
on her own program of songs Mon- 
day evenings. Miss Farrell’s of- 
ferings include the great operatic 
arias as well as art songs. She is 
assisted by the Columbia Concert 
Orchestra, which is also heard on 
Sunday evening’s Music You 
Know. This series, under Alfredo 
Antonini’s baton, gives the listener 
an opportunity to renew acquaint- 
ance with old favorites, identifying 
selections from introductory hints 
about the composers. Title and 
author are announced after each 
selection is played, so listeners can 
tally their guesses. 


Juilliard Series 


Diversity is the keynote of the 
Juilliard School of Music series, 
which is the Thursday evening pres- 
entation. Various student groups 
and their faculty leaders, all from 
the Juilliard School of Music take 
their turn before the microphone, 
presenting both ancient and modern 
works for smaller instrumental 
groups. The Juilliard String Quar- 
tet, brass and woodwind ensembles, 
string and symphony orchestra all 
participate. 

Another notable addition to our 
schedule is the Tuesday evening 
concert of the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra under the direction of Guy 
Fraser Harrison. Shunning the 
too-rare items, this series culls the 
best from the orchestral repertory 


Schedule 


By James H. Fassett 


Supervisor of Serious Music Programs for 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


Zoltan Kodaly who was 

among the guest conduc- 

tors who have appeared 

this season on Invitation 
to Music 


exclusive of full-scale 
works. 

Wednesday evening’s Invitation 
to Music continues its informal ex- 
cursions into unfamiliar musical 
realms. In addition to Bernard 
Herrmann’s customarily imagina- 
tive presentations which, this past 
year, included condensed versions 
of Falla’s puppet opera, El Retablo, 
and Alban Berg’s masterpiece, 
Wozzek, modern concerted works 
for organ and orchestra, and the 
third and fourth sections of Bach’s 
seldom-heard Christmas Oratorio, 
1946 was memorable for the visits 
of many of today’s most prominent 
composers interpreting their own 
works. Among this number were 
[gor Stravinsky, Darius Milhaud, 
Manuel Rosenthal, Zoltan Kodaly, 
Eric Coates and Nicolai Lopatni- 
koff. 

The New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s weekly broadcasts have 
become an integral part of Sunday 
relaxation for millions of Ameri- 


symphonic 
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can families. Under Artur Rodzin- 
ski’s baton, soloists of the caliber 
of Menuhin, Landowska, Jonas, 
Elman and Fuchs interpreted the 
favorites of the concerto repertories 
for their assorted instruments. 
Guest conductors have been George 
Szell, Leopold Stokowski and 
Bruno Walter. 

While the Philharmonic vaca- 
tioned from the air last summer, 
the CBS Symphony carried on with 
Sunday afternoon concerts devoted 
to lesser-known works of Handel, 
Liszt and others. The first network 
performance of Hindemith’s When 


Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d, and the first American 
presentation of Kodaly’s Peacock 


Variations were among the con 
temporary offerings on the series. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, in 
addition to Eugene Ormandy and 
his associate, Alexander Hilsberg, 
was heard under the leadership of 


Bernard Herrmann 
(at left) conducts 
the CBC Symphony. 
(At right), Family 
Hour soloists and 
conductor, Jimmy 
Carroll, Risé Stevens 
and Al Goodman 








JAMES FASSETT 


composers Kodaly and Stravinsky 
with Mitropoulos and Szell as addi- 
tional guests. This series included 
first broadcast performances of sev- 
eral modern compositions including 
those of Milhaud, Haussermann, 
Fuleihan and Gesensway. 

E. Power Biggs concluded his 
presentation of the entire organ 
literature of J. S. Bach, a project 
that consumed approximately a 
year and a half on his weekly Sun- 
day morning concerts, and em- 
barked upon a survey of the crea- 
tions of Bach’s contemporaries and 
predecessors, including all of Han- 
del’s organ concertos. Particularly 
interesting was his performance at 
Christmas time of an old book of 
Noels by Louis Claude d’Aquin, 
court organist to Louis XIV. 

Two other CBS programs ac- 
quired new stars during the course 
of the year: Metropolitan mezzo- 
soprano Risé Stevens became the 
Family Hour’s main attraction as- 
sisted by tenor Jimmy Carroll, Al 
Goodman’s chorus and orchestra, 
and a varying list of guests. Hol- 
lace Shaw took over the stellar role 
on the Saturday Night Serenade, 
joining tenor Bill Perry, the Ser- 
enaders and Gustave Haenschen’s 
orchestra. 

In addition, the network added to 
its list Sparkle Time, with Mere- 
dith Willson, a show on which 
Willson, in addition to acting as 
host and orchestra leader, intro- 
duces promising young performers. 
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humor of Wolf's Auf dem gritinen 
3alcon and the overwhelming climax 
of Strauss’ Befreit. The anguish with 
which Mme. Lehmann imbued the 
final phrase of the latter song so 
moved her listeners that they ap- 
plauded for several minutes before she 
could continue the recital, rather to 
release their emotional tension than to 
interrupt with noise and. acclaim so 
profound a revelation. S. 


Mikios Gafni, Tenor (Debut) 


An astoundingly rich and powerful 
voice was disclosed at the American 
debut of Miklos Gafni, young Hun- 
garian tenor, who appeared on Feb. 8 
in Town Hall before an enthusiastic 
audience. The singer was able to pro- 
duce virile, ringing tones with the ef- 
fect of spontaneity, but the natural 
beauty of the voice was equally appar- 
rent in lyric passages. 

Mr. Gafni, who is 23 years old, has 
been through tragic experiences and 
struggles which bear recounting, if 
only to remind music lovers of the 
barbarism so recently checked, and, 
alas, still lurking in various quarters 
of the globe. He was studying medi- 
cine in Hungary when he was im- 
prisoned by the Nazis and sent to 
slave labor camps. While working in 
the Silesian coal mines, he discovered 
the natural capacity of his voice, and 
some of his fellow victims who had 
been musicians gave him lessons, They 
were killed before the Russians ar- 
rived, but Mr. Gafni survived and 
went to Budapest, where he studied 
further and made his debut in 1945. 
Intensive work with teachers in Italy 
followed, and it is in the Italian tra- 
dition. that he sings. The operatic stage 
is obviously the place where Mr. Gaf- 
ni belongs by virtue of his tempera- 
ment and amplitude of vocal scale. 

His program was liberally sprin- 
kled- with operatic arias, including 
Una furtiva lagrima from Donizetti's 


“and 





Miklos Gafni 


aria of Lenski 


‘L’Elisir d’Amore; the 
Onegin ; 


from Tchaikovsky’s Eugene gir 
E lucevan le stelle, -from Puccini's 
Tosca; an aria from Cilea’s L’Arlesi- 
ana; and the aria of Macduff, from 
‘erdi’s Macbeth. If Mr. Gafni tended 
to be overgenerous with his voice, the 
dramatic sincerity and warmth of his 
singing far outweighed that failing. 
The larghetto, Ombra mai fu, from 
Handel’s Xerxes, Pergolesi’s Nina, 
various Italian and Hungarian 
folksongs revealed other aspects of his 
talent. Arpad Sandor was the expert 
accompanist. The recital was a cres- 
cendo of success, and at the close Mr. 
Gafni’s listeners made it plain that 
they would gladly have remained for 
a second program. 


Lucile Anderson, ComposerPianist 


Lucile Anderson presented a pro- 
gram of her own compositions on the 
afternoon of Feb. 2 in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. Miss Anderson 
was assisted by Marjorie Hamill, so- 
prano; Charles Hale, tenor; Ish-Ti- 
Opi, (Wesley L. Robertson) _bari- 
tone; Jean Schwiller, cellist, and 
the guest artist known as The Star 
Gazer who contributed poetic read- 
ings. Miss Anderson accompanied the 
singers at the piano and Miss Schwil- 
ler provided cello obligato. The audi- 
ence was cordial. 

New Friends of Music, Feb. 2 

The New Friends of Music gave 

their 200th concert at the Town Hall 


the afternoon of Feb. 2. There was 
a large audience and the customary 


Congratulatory telegrams 
were received from F. H. La Guardia 
and the directors of the Town Hall. 
The program of the day was provided 
by the Albeneri Trio, which was 
heard in Schumann’s F Major Trio 
for Piano and Strings, Op. 80, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Trio in Memory of a 
Great Artist. Between these works 
Martha Lipton, contralto, accompa- 
nied by Kurt Adler, sang Mussorg- 
sky’s In the Nursery song cycle. 

It was a pleasure to hear once more 
the beautiful but far too neglected 
Schumann Trio. Erich Itor Kahn and 
his associates performed this ardent 
romantic work with plenty of exub- 
erance if with a somewhat excessive 


applause. 


weight and volume of tone. Tchai- 
kovsky’s long winded Trio in mem- 
ory of Nicolai Rubinstein is music 


of tougher fibre and endures a robust 
treatment with greater impunity. 

Miss Lipton was much applauded 
for her spirited delivery of Mussorg- 
sky’s vastly overrated cycle of chil- 
dren’s songs. She gave it in a col- 
loquial English pel. ht By full of a 
kind of “baby talk” which probably 
robbed the numbers of some of the 
naive charm that invests them in the 
original Russian. And Miss Lipton 
delivered each song in the manner of 
a diseuse, vigorously emphasizing 
every word which might. bring a 
laugh from the hearers. 


Jacques de Menasce, Pianist 
Angel Reyes, Violinist 


A well chosen program of piano and 
violin sonatas by Jacques de Menasce, 
Darius Milhaud, Irving Fine and 
Serge Prokofieff was given under the 
auspices of the League of Composers 
in Times Hall on Feb. 9 by Mr. de 
Menasce at the piano and Angel 
Reyes, violinist. 

Quite as notable as the works them- 
selves was the high quality of the per- 
formances. Mr. de Menasce under- 
stands contemporary ways of writing 
music as only a composer could. The 
rhythmic exactitude and _ intellectual 
cogency of his playing were a joy 
throughout the evening. And Mr. 
Reyes is just as gifted as a musician 
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as he is as a virtuoso, so that for once 
the listener could forget the peculiar- 


ities of the instrument in the flow of 
musical thought and feeling. When 
occasion arose, as in the Prokofieft 


Sonata, Op. 94, for brilliance and dis- 
play, Mr. Reyes furnished them in 
abundance, But equally distinguished 
was his performance of Irving Fine’s 
new Sonatas, of which the closely- 
woven development admits no _tech- 
nical capers and frolics. 

Milhaud’s Sonata No. 2, composed 
in 1917, is joyous music. The exqui- 
site pastoral which opens it and the 
daring coloristic passages in which it 
abounds enchant the listener, even 
though it is scarcely a formal master- 
piece. And Mr. de Menasce’s Sonata, 
eclectic though it is, is both firmly 
knit and imaginative. Altogether this 
was a happy occasion and the per- 
formers were recalled repeatedly. S. 


Julie Andre, Mezzo-Soprano 

Julie Andre, mezzo-soprano, a na- 
tive of Denver and ‘student of folk 
music, appeared in the Barbizon- 
Plaza concert Hall on Feb. 2 in a 
program of Latin-American songs. 
For several groups Miss Andre sup- 
plied her own accompaniments on a 
guitar; for others she was assisted by 
Gao Gurgel at the piano and by a trio 
of Cuban tambores and maracas 
players. 

In addition to songs by Villa-Lobos, 
Catullo Castillo, Manuel Del Rio and 


others, Miss Andre gave the first 
North American performances of 
Caboclo Feliz by her accompanist, 


Mr. Gurgel, and Brisas del Mar 
Tropical by Gilberto Valdes. A num- 
ber of traditional airs were likewise 


included, A capacity audience was on 
hand to voice enthusiastic approval of 
the program. N. 


Maria Mendoza, Soprano 

An attractive list of songs and arias 
was .presented in the Times Hall on 
‘eb. 4 by Maria Mendoza, soprano. 
First came a Bach aria, Come make 
my heart thy home, from the cantata, 
Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott; fol- 
lowed by Lieder by Brahms, Strauss 
and Joseph Marx; Casta Diva from 
Norma, and songs by Debussy, 
Turina, Courtland Palmer, Wintter 
Watts, as well as the first perform- 
ance of John Duke’s The Bird. 

Miss Mendoza is the possessor of a 


strong, rich, well-produced voice, an 
ingratiating stage presence and an 
interpretative talent of considerable 
magnitude. The flexibility of her 


enabled her to give admirably 
distinctive coloring to the widely 
varying styles of the songs on the 
program, and her Lieder were done 
with intensity and restraint worthy of 
a veteran performer. 

The Rondo from Der Schauspieldi- 
rektor, included as an encore, was 
done with a degree of taste and bril- 
liance to make one hope that Miss 
Mendoza will include a_ substantial 
brace of Mozart on subsequent pro- 
grams. Paul Meyer supplied the piano 
accompaniments. M. 


voice 


Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist 


By the time Vladimir Horowitz had 
reached the end of his first piano re- 
cital of the season in Carnegie Hall 
on Feb. 3, the enormous audience was 
so excited that it could scarcely wait 
until the last notes of a composition 
had been played to burst into a storm 
of applause. The program was one of 
startling contrasts, opening with Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in A (K. 331) and two 
Mendelssohn Songs Without Words, 
No. 35 in B Minor and No. 25 in G 
Major. These were succeeded by a 
first New York hearing of Dmitri 
Kabalevsky’s Sonata No. 2, Op. 45, 
composed in 1945. 

If Mr. Horowitz’s playing of the 
Mozart and Mendelssohn pieces had 
been too polished and deliberate, he 
gave a surging, rhapsodic performance 


(Continued on page 438) 
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NBC Weishs 


Musical Obligations 


By Nites TRAMMELL 


(President of the National Broadcasting Company) 


AKING _prognostications 

for the future is always a 

risky business. So many 
factors in radio are variable from 
year to year that it is difficult to 
say exactly what the developments 
will be a year from now. How- 
ever, it would not be hard to say 
that classical music will continue 
to play an important role in our 
program scheduling in the period to 
come as it has in past years. 

Not many years ago there still 
were arguments about whether or 
not classical music was right for 
network broadcasting. Such dis- 
cussions are now entirely out of 
order. There still are points at dis- 
pute. But they are on a finer plane. 
Now we discuss more in detail just 
what kind of symphonic, operatic 
and chamber music our listeners 
want to hear. 

Critics are sometimes prone +o 
look at the music situation in net- 
work radio from a local rather 
than a national point of view. In 
New York there is a large, sophis- 
ticated music audience. Concerts 
flourish in quantity as in no other 
section of the country. But that 
cannot be a measure of what every- 
one wants to hear. As a public ser- 
vice organization the National 
Broadcasting Company must con- 
sider its obligations to the nation 
as a whole. Other sections of the 
country may want music of a dif- 
ferent character. So it becomes our 
job to bring to the air the widest 


ant rennin 


NBC Conductor 
Offers Scholarship 


Paul Lavalle to Grant 
$1,500 Yearly to Young 
Artists 


An annual music scholarship of 
$1,500 will be donated by Paul La- 
valle, conductor of NBC’s Cities Ser- 
vice Highways in Melody, and ad- 
ministered by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Each year Mr. La- 
valle will present the award to a stu- 
dent chosen by the Federation after 
national auditions in fourteen dis- 
tricts. The auditions, to be held be- 
tween March 1 and April 15 are open 
to students of piano, violin and voice. 
The award will be given in three year- 
ly installments of $500 each. 

“This scholarship idea came to me 
when I was a student at the Institute 
of Musical Art (Juilliard School of 
Music) several years ago. I had won 
the Damrosch Scholarship and felt 
deep gratitude for the opportunity 
given me,” Mr. Lavalle explains. 

“T vowed one day to help as many 
young artists as I possibly could. 
There is a wealth of undeveloped mu- 
sical talent in this country which, if 
given the opportunity, will contribute 
much to musical Americana. 

The contest winners will be given 
the opportunity to perform as guest 
artists on Cities Service Highways in 
Melody. 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 


possible choice of good music, so 
that listeners will be able to find in 
our schedule the music they want 
to hear. 

We are not unaware that it also 
is our job to bring to the people 
music with which they are not yet 
familiar. Familiarity in the arts 
brings appreciation. However, we 
must always keep in mind that a 
leader should not get too far 
ahead of the people whom he is 


Federation Program 
Slated for ABC 


The American Broadcasting Com- 
pany and its affiliated stations will 
broadcast an operatic concert during 
the forthcoming 24th biennial conven- 
tion of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in Detroit. The Detroit 
Symphony, under Karl Krueger, pre- 
sented each week over ABC on the 


Sunday Evening Hour also will be 
heard during the week. 

Thursday, April 24, will be ob- 
served by the convention as Opera 


Day and that evening a program of 
arias, duets, trios and quartets will be 
presented over ABC by four young 
American artists, among them, Mar- 
garet Harshaw, contralto, and Robert 
Weede, baritone, both of the Metro- 
politan Opera. Miss Harshaw won the 
1935 national competition of the fed- 
eration and Mr. Weede was a finalist 
in the 1927 contest. Other members of 
the quartet will be Paula Lenchner, 
soprano, and Edward Kane. 

The broadcast will be presented 
from 11:35 to midnight, EST. 


Story of Music Airs 
Chamber Music Series 


A series of weekly chamber music 
concerts from the Eastman School of 
Music in Rochester will be presented 
on NBC’s Story of Music from Feb. 
27 to June 5 (NBC, Thursdays, 11:30 
p.m., EST). According to Howard 
Hanson, composer and director of the 
school, the program will explore the 





NILES TRAMMELL 


leadirig. So we must be temperate 
in our desire to do new and un- 
familiar things. 

An examination of our schedule 
will show that we broadcast to the 
nation each week many hours of the 
finest music, performed by the 
great artists of the world. Our own 
NBC Symphony, directed by Ar- 
turo Toscanini, is truly our pride 
and joy. The reception which it 
has met with the press and public 
alike has again and again justified 
the great expense to which our 
company went in forming and 
maintaining this great musical ag- 
gregation. Toscanini’s presence 
in the NBC family is something we 
cherish, 

Among our commercial programs 
we have a wide variety of musical 
ideas. Some programs feature 
each week great performers like 
Jascha Heifetz, Marian Anderson, 


less-frequented paths of the chamber 
music repertoire. 

Unusual chamber groups will be 
featured during the series. Gilbert 
Chase continues as script writer. 

The opening program was devoted 


to Brahms’ Quintet in G Major, 
played by Michael Galasso, Adon 
Foster, Francis Tursi, Claude Carl- 


son and Avram Lavin. 


Press Club Chorus 
Broadcasts under Werrenrath 


The National Press Club Chorus 
makes its fourth network radio ap- 
pearance on March 16 in a broadcast 
over a Mutual- coast-to-coast hook-up 
from 11:15 to 11:45 p.m., EST. The 
unit has presented concerts before 
Presidents Frank D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman and has made ex- 
tensive tours in behalf of hospitalized 
veterans during the war. Reinald 
Werrenrath is director of the chorus. 


The broadcast will originate from 
Washington, D. C 
NBC Symphony to Observe 
Brahms Anniversary 

Arturo Toscanini will direct the 
NBC Symphony in an all-Brahms 


concert on March 9 (NBC, 5:00 p.m., 
EST), commemorating the 50th an- 
niversary of the death of the German 
composer. The Second Symphony in 
D Minor is to be the major work on 
the program. Other items include the 
Tragic Overture and the Academic 
Festival overture. 









Helen Traubel, Lily Pons, Fritz 
Kreisler and others, in symphonic 
and operatic selections. Others 
play music of another character, 
featuring semi-classics and songs 
and ballads that are known and 
loved. Both of these program ideas 
have found wide favor with their 
listeners. Both kinds of music are 
necessary to our schedule. 

Our NBC University of the Air 
has presented an outstanding ser- 
vice in the field of educational 
music with its series, The Story of 
Music. Programs of that nature 
will continue to find a place in the 
NBC schedule. 


Nation’s Orchestras Expand 


Our Orchestras of the Nation 
series on Saturday afternoons, 
now in its fourth season, is illus- 
trative of the widespread geo- 
graphical growth in symphonic 
music. This season eighteen or- 
chestras are scheduled over a pe- 
riod of 26 weeks. The Rochester, 
Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, San 
Antonio, Baltimore, Minneapolis, 
New Haven, Dallas, Seattle, Hous- 
ton, Dayton, New Orleans, Buf- 
falo, Oklahoma, Southern (Colum- 
bia, S. C.), Santa Monica, and 
Eastman School symphonies are 
listed. Not only have these orches- 
tras scheduled fine programs of es- 
tablished classical music, but they 
have played much new music sel 
dom heard on the air. 

I can truly say that we are proud 
of the job that radio has done in 
America in bringing music to the 
people. The large concert audi- 
ences and the many new orchestras 
being formed all over our great 
country would not be a reality to- 
day without the work that radio 
has done. And we are proud of the 
contribution that NBC has made 
and is making in this great cul- 
tural movement of our people. 


Telephone Hour 
Marks Centennial 


Traubel, Heifetz and 
Massey Appear as Guest 
Soloists 


The 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Alexander Graham Bell was to be 
celebrated in song and story on the 
Telephone Hour with Helen Traubel, 
soprano, Jascha Heifetz, violinist, and 
Raymond Massey, actor, heading a 
large cast on March 3 (NBC, 9:00 
p.m., EST). The program was to be 
broadcast for a full hour, instead of 
the usual half-hour, on the occasion of 
this celebration. 

Massey was narrator of a script by 
Norman Rosten, which told the story 
of the invention of the telephone and 
how it has become one of the most 
essential instruments of modern life 
in peace and war. 

Miss Traubel sang Voi Lo Sapete 
from Cavalleria Rusticana, I’m a- 
Wearin’ Awa’ to the Land O’ Leal 
and Drums Loudly Beating from Eg- 
mont. Mr. Heifetz played the Valse 
from Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for 
Strings and movements from Bruch’s 
Scotch Fantasy. 

Together the artists were heard in 
an American medley. Mr. Voorhees 


and the Bell Symphonic Orchestra 
played the Scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer: Night’s Dream 
music. 
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Columbia Revives Méhul Operas 


HE Columbia University Opera 

Workshop, which at one time or 
another has enabled this community 
to acquaint itself with certain museum 
pieces of operatic literature, once 
again put local music lovers in its debt 
by staging at Brander Matthews Hall, 
Feb. 6, two one-act works by Etienne 


Nicolas Méhul that have long been 
forgotten except by specialists and 
antiquarians. 


These works are Stratonice, a so- 
called “heroic comedy” with a text by 
a journalist and critic, Francois 
Hoffmann, and an opera-buffa L’Irato, 
in French L’Emporté and in the Eng- 
lish of the present revival, The Man 
with the Terrible Temper. The 
translator of the first was Winthrop 
Palmer, of the second, Phyllis Mead. 
The conductor was Willard Rhodes, 
the stage director, John Wolmut. 


Méhul was too important a figure 
in the music of the late 18th and the 
early 19th Century to deserve his 
present neglect. Probably not more 
than a handful have heard his master- 
piece, Joseph (which men like Weber 
and Wagner deeply revered), let alone 
his other numerous stage works— 
among them Le Jeune Henri (whose 
overture used to figure on concert 
programs), Ariodant, Adrien, Méli- 
dore and Uthal. Several years ago a 
symphony by the composer, produced 
in New York under Dean Dixon, 
caused a momentary flurry but was, 
unfortunately, not repeated. From 
time to time recitalists used to sing 
the first aria of Joseph, Vainement 
Pharaon. The present enterprise of 
the Columbia Opera Workshop ought 
to encourage a renewed study of 
Méhul, whom Cherubini once saluted 
as “the Michelangelo of music’’. 


Stratonice the Finer Work 


Stratonice, his third opera, produced 
in 1792, was the work which made 
him famous. L’Irato came nine years 
later and so greatly delighted Napo- 
leon (then First Consul of the French 
Republic) that Méhul dedicated it to 
him. Of the two works Stratonice 
seems the finer today. It is, to be 
sure, a wholly static affair, with even 
less outward action than one finds in 
Gluck’s Alceste or Mozart’s Idome- 
neo; but in spite of its stilted text and 
the spareness of its plot concerning 
a king of antiquity who, about to take 
for a wife the beautiful Stratonice, 
renounces her to his love-sick son—in 
spite of these drawbacks, it has true 
nobility and elevation. The overture, 
the arias of the various characters, 
the masterly quartet at the close are 
singularly affecting in their simple, 
unadorned beauty and remind one of 
Méhul’s teacher, Gluck, as well as of 
Haydn, Mozart and the early Bee- 
thoven. Stratonice was given with 
spoken dialogue, as Méhul originally 
wrote it. After his death his nephew 
transformed this dialogue into recita- 
tives. 

L’Irato is in a different case and if 
its musical style seemed a departure 
to the composer’s contemporaries it 
now strikes us as less distinguished, 
for all its liveliness and humor. The 
story about the ill-tempered  cur- 
mudgeon, who strives to thwart his 
young nephew’s union with the 
adored Isabelle, is outfitted with the 
various ‘stock characters and devices 
of 18th Century opera-buffa and at 
moments even reminds one of Don 
Pasquale. The music has real gaiety 
and melodic diversity of a sort. It 
was mounted with amusingly stylized 
settings—a stage on the stage, fronted 
by painted boxes with painted occu- 
pants. 

The performances, very creditable 
in the main, were nevertheless of the 
unmistakable student character. The 
participants sang much better than 


they spoke, particularly in Stratonice. 
In this work the four roles were as- 
sumed by Alfred Kunz, Carmine 
Gagliardi, Teresa Strich and Michael 
Terry. Lawrence Ehrlich, Richard 
Chamberlain, Raymond Smolover and 
Alexandra Belugin kept the fun going 
in The Man with the Terrible 
Temper. It is.a pity, however, that 
the English speech of all these young 
people is so deplorably uncultivated. 
Méhul’s music, for its part, would 
have profited by more finished orches- 
tral playing. 


Bernard Heinze 
Visits Toronto 


Conductor from Aus- 
tralia Repays Visit Made 
by MacMillan 


Toronto, Ont.—An event of im- 
nortance in the first half of Toronto's 
1946-47 concert season was the ap- 
pearance in Massey Hall on Jan. 7 
of Bernard Heinze, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, as guest conductor of the 
toronto Symphony. The visit to 
Toronto of this musical figure was 
in the nature of a return for the con- 
ducting tour of Australia in the sum- 
mer of 1945 made by Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, regular conductor of the 
orchestra. Mr. Heinze also conducted 
the pop concert of the symphony on 
Jan. 10, at which Hilde Somer was 
guest pianist. 

Another important feature of Mas- 
sey Hall events was the reappearance, 
after his tragic war experiences in his 
native Romania, of Georges Enesco, 
\iolinist, as guest artist with the 
Toronto Symphony on Dec. 15. Mr. 
Enesco also conducted his own First 


Romanian Rhapsody. At the same 
concert the orchestra, under Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, performed the 


Bax Third Symphony. 

Other evenings of the regular 
Toronto Symphony subscription series 
featured Sir Ernest as conductor, with 
guest artists who included Maryla 
Jonas, pianist; Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
pianist, and Larry Adler, harmonica 
virtuoso. 

The pop concerts, 13 in number 
from Oct. 18 to Jan. 10, have’ been 


Cee 


PC LC 


under the able baton of Ettore Maz- 
zoieni, associate conductor, and have 
included the appearance of such guest 
artists as Helen Jepson, soprano; 
Carlo Corelli, tenor; Carmen Torres, 
soprano; Yaysnoff Sisters, duo pian- 
ists; Donald Dickson, baritone; Clif- 
1ord Poole, pianist; Robert Weede, 
baritone: Donald Dame, tenor; Vivian 
Della Chiesa, soprano; Hugh Thomp- 
son, baritone, and Jarmila Novotna, 
soprano. 

At Eaton Auditorium the season 
opened with special concerts, sold out 
long in advance, by Paul Robeson, 
Nov. 7 and 9, and Marian Anderson, 
Nov. 21 and 23. The regular subscrip- 
tion series have been of three groups: 
the major Auditorium Thursday and 
Saturday series; the Artists Thursday 
and Saturday series; and the Musical 
Arts series, on Thursdays. 

Subscribers to these offerings have 
already heard Helen Traubel, Jussi 
Bjoerling, Mischa Elman, Alexander 
Kipnis, Artur Rubinstein, Josh White 
assisted by Josephine Primice and 
Nino Martini. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, under the 
direction of Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
gave an excellent rendering of The 
Messiah in Massey Hall, Dec. . 26, 
with many new voices, a reduced 
orchestra to correspond with the in- 
strumentation of Handel’s day, and 


four supplementary choirs. 
R. H. Roserts 





Juilliard to Present 
Twentieth Century Music 


Two popular-priced coacerts of mu- 
sic of the Twentieth Century will be 
given by the Juilliard School of Music 
in Carnegie Hall, the first on March 
10, and the second on April 14. The 
programs will be presented by the 
Juilliard Orchestra, Thor Johnson, 
conductor, and the Juilliard Chorus, 
Robert Shaw, conductor. 

Among first performances will be 
Aaron Copland’s Letter from Home, 
and Bernard Rogers’ overture, Am- 
phytryon. First American perform- 
ances will be given of Six Epigraphs 
Antiques by Debussy and of Kodaly’s 
Missa Brevis. There will be other 
compositions yet to be announced. 
Operas Listed in Dallas 

DaLttas.—Names of operas to be 
given here by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company include Lakmé, May 1; 
Lohengrin, May 2; Boris Godunoff, 
May 3, and La -Bohéme, May 4. 

MG. 











HIS FIRST 'TAG' 


Jascha Heifetz (center), accepts the honorary degree of doctor of music from 
Dr. Hawkins of the New York College of Music, Arvad Kurtz, director. As he 
acknowledged the first honorary degree he has ever accepted, Mr. Heifetz 


said, “This is my first tag". Mr. 


Kurtz heard the violinist's first recital in 


Petrograd, when the latter was eight years old 
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ABC Reviews Expansion 


of “Miusieal Network™ 


By Mark Woops 


President of the American Broadcasting 
Company 


E have heard the term 

“musical network” applied 

to the American Broad- 
casting Company and we feel com- 
plimented. For, to us, the conno- 
tation is that we are providing for 
the listening audience the best pos- 
sible fare in the field of music. Such 
a development, however, is not new 
insofar as we are concerned. 

Recently there has been consid- 
erable discussion in the newspapers 
and in musical magazine circles 
concerning radio programs, their 
content, their artistic and commer- 
cial values and their appeal to the 
listening public as compared with 
the stage, the motion pictures and 
other amusement attractions. 

During the war, there also 
seemed to be a very definite opinion 
that people desired escape enter- 
tainment, desired that their free 
time be spent, not thinking about 
the ravages of the world-wide 
struggle and their personal relation 
thereto, but in more diverting ways. 

The American’ Broadcasting 
Coinpany never held entirely to this 
point of view; naturally, our pro- 
grams provided material of this 
type, but we have believed since 
the inauguration of radio program- 
ming that one primary purpose of 
broadcasting should be to elevate 
and educate in such a manner that 
listeners are entertained. 

We can point with pride to the 
fact that the Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts are broadcast over our 
network. This outstanding feature 
in broadcasting recently observed 
its 15th radio anniversary. 

When it first went on the air, on 
Christmas Day, 1931, and, I might 
say, with some misgivings on the 
part of opera management, the then 


Red and Blue Networks of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company both 
were utilized for the experiment. 
For several seasons thereafter, 
those networks alternated in pre- 
senting it, but we take pride that 
since 1939 it has been our very own 
and, also, that since 1940 this week- 
ly program has been under the same 
sponsorship, the Texas Company, 
indicating at least to me, that busi- 
ness desires actively to share in 
our manner of bringing culture and 
education as well as entertainment 
to the great listening audience. 


Parenthetically may I add, that 


Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor of the 
Boston Symphony 


it was because of this interest in 
things operatic that I felt particu- 





ABC Photo 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell examines the score of her husband's Sonata Tragica 
which was arranged for orchestra by Modest Altschuler (right) and performed 
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over ABC by the Detroit Symphony 
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larly honored recently in being 
asked to join the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation. 

We also take pride in the fact 
that it was our network which in- 
troduced the Boston Symphony to 
the radio public Again we 
pioneered in this and likewise not 
without misgivings, not on our 
part, but on the part of some who 
felt radio audiences incapable of 
appreciating such important musi- 
cal programs. 

In this connection, the entire 
year’s activities of the Boston Sym- 
phony have been broadcast, includ- 
ing the Tanglewood Festival found- 
ed by Serge Koussevitzky, which is 
already proving itself, despite its 
comparative youth, in American 
music, both from the standpoint of 
creative work and that of active 
participation. 

With the outstanding orchestra 
in this country on the American 
Broadcasting Company’s network, 
together with the world’s leading 
opera company (which incidentally 
was the only company to continue 
operation during the war), some 
might believe we could rest, sit 
back and smugly congratulate our- 
selves. 





In my comments in MUSICAL 
AMERICA one year ago, I| said that 
music “cannot become static.” May 


I add, neither can _ progressive 
radio. 
When Henry H._ Reichhold, 


who recently rehabilitated the De- 
troit Symphony, looked over the 
field to broadcast the programs of 
that ensemble to an audience larger 
than Detroit’s Music Hall could 
accommodate, he selected the 
American Broadcasting Company. 
For our part, we were very happy 
to add this leading American en- 
semble to our schedule. 

Nor do we stop with the concert 
season, for when the Metropolitan 
Opera season is finished, our own 
American Broadcasting Symphony 


Orchestra takes over. Conducted 
by such figures as Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Antal Dorati, Nicolai 


Berezowsky and other well-known 
musical figures, the Saturday mati- 
nee broadcasts have attained an im- 
portant position among radio pro- 
grams. In this connection, it might 
be well to point out that many 
familiar names appear in this en- 
semble, among them Ruggiero 
Ricci, whose recent New York 
recital was called the outstanding 
event of the current concert season; 
Emanual Vardi, a noted violist, and 
many others. 

Cognizant of the fact that music 
does not necessarily mean the so- 
called “serious” music type of pro- 
gram, our director of music, Paul 
Whiteman, provides a schedule of 
interesting programs presented not 
only by himself, but by other 
groups and _ conductors. Young 
conductors are inspired to try their 
wings, with the result that a well- 
rounded and well-balanced program 
of music is always presented over 
ABC. 

We like that term, “musical net- 


work.” We shall continue to offer 
the best available in all fields of 
music. 





Stopak to Conduct 
Opera in Pittsburgh 


Josef Stopak, American Broadcast- 
ing Company conductor, has _ been 
named musical director of the Pitts- 
burgh Civic Light Opera Company. 


Mr. Stopak was selected by William 
Wymetal, managing director, for the 
nine-week 


June 2. 


season which opens on 
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CONCERT WINS 
WIDE ACCLAIM 


By EDGAR 8. VAN OLINDA 


Siena Opera forum in general, and 
Father Juniper Carol, its president, 
in particular are to be congratulated 
for one of the most compensating 
piano recitals of the year, offered 
by William Hacker, former Al- 
banian. His concert in Chancellors 
Hall last night was a striking ex- 
ample of the “talent that gained ten 
talents” during the interim he has 
been away from Albany. His earned 
accumulated interest includes the 
basic musical ability which was 
always his; poise, a becoming stage 
presence, and at oneness with his 
audience which was reflected in the 
four encores added to the printed 
program. 


AID MUSIC STRIDES 


Unquestionably, his years in an 
uninhabited middle west have influ- 
enced his musical growth, since he 
has been giving the environs of Ar- 
kansas like the line from “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” of himself, 
and in so doing has received back 
much more than he gave. His ex- 
periences have also added a degree 
of musical introspection which pre- 
cludes exhibitionism in his inter- 
pretation and performance that is 
one of his chief assets. 

Gifted with a very effective left 
hand, which frequently becomes al- 
most baritonish vocal with a re- 
sponsive tonal line, it stood him in 


good stead when he essayed the 
technically brilliant Chopin “Polo 
naise”’ and “Fantasie Impromptu” 


or the “Symphonic Etude” variations 
of Schumann. His Debussy is at- 
mospheric without becoming opaque 
and his Haydn, following the pure 
line, never borders on maudlin senti- 
mentality. 


HEALTHY APPROACH 


In the modern vein, he shows a 
healthy approach, stressing the per- 
suasive rather than the percussive 
side of his art. This was in evi- 
dence during the playing of Morton 
Gould’s “Boogie - Woogie” etude, 
played by Mr. Iturbi, Mr. Hacker's 
former teacher, at his Albany re- 
cital two years ago. 

The three-letter musician—pianist, 
composer and orchestral conductor 
offered one of his own compositions 
in the modern idiom. It is titled 
“Soliloquy,” which, while employing 
vertical harmony (a complete har- 
monic chord being an _ accident 
rather than having been placed there 
by design) while straying consider- 
ably from the classical norm, like 
the novice learning to ride a bicycle, 
Mr. Hacker has kept one foot on 
the harmonic ground. 
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NCAC Artists 
Plan Tours Abroad 


Musicians Arrange to 
Appear in Europe, Scan- 
dinavia, Australia 


Extensive foreign tours for 1947-’48 
have been booked for artists under the 
management of National Concert and 
Artists Corporation. With the relaxa- 
tion of travel restrictions and the 
gradual revival of music abroad, mu- 
sicians are arranging to sail or fly 
to Europe, Scandinavia, Australia, 
South Africa, the West Indies and 
South America for some of the most 
heavily booked tours in years. 

Doris Doree, soprano, will tour 
Europe throughout June 1948; Lotte 
Lehmann will spend the forthcoming 
September and October in Europe, 
returning to the United States in 
November. Patrice Munsel, soprano, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will ap- 
pear in European music centers dur- 
ing September. 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, will 
tour Europe from April through Au- 
gust, resuming his American tour in 
November, Dusolina Giannini left for 
Europe on Feb. 16 and will be en- 
gaged abroad through next October. 
Nathan Milstein, violinist, will tour 
the continent in March, April and 
May and Alexander Uninsky, pianist, 
has been engaged for recital and or- 
chestral appearances in England and 
on the Continental from March 
through August. 

Jacques Abram, pianist, will divide 
June and July and October and No- 
vember between concert appearancés 
in Europe and South America, respec- 
tively. European tours for the com- 
ing year have also been booked for 
Mario Berini, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who will appear in 
opera in September and October; for 
Ellabelle Davis, soprano; the bari- 
tones Mack Harrell and Jess Walters ; 
Raoul Jobin, tenor; Benno Rabinoff, 
violinist; Joseph Schuster, cellist; 
Ania Dorfmann and Julius Katchen, 
pianists; and Luboshutz and Nemen- 
off, duo-pianists. 

Olga Coelho and Rosalind Nadell 
will appear in Scandinavia, while 
Marian Anderson will sing in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and Jamaica between 
April 30 and May 24. South America 
will hear the violinist Louis Kaufman 
in June and July at the same time 
that Jacques Abram makes his South 
American tour. Herta Glaz will leave 
in the early part of June for Aus- 
tralia. Also going to Australia is 
Isaac Stern, violinist. John Charles 
Thomas will leave for Honolulu on 
April 19 and Claudio Arrau, who will 
proceed from Australia to South Af- 
rica for the months of August and 
September, returns for his United 
States tour in November. 


Giesekin, g Cleared 
Of Nazi Charges 


Word has been received by Charles 
L. Wagner, American manager of 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, that the 
German musician has been cleared of 
all charges of collaboration and is per- 
mitted to play in public again. Clear- 
ance of Mr. Gieseking was granted by 
the United States Army’s I. C. D. at 
Frankfurt. 

Although Mr. Gieseking was black- 
listed for more than a year by the 
I. C. D. on a charge of having aided 
the Nazi Propaganda Ministry by per- 
forming in occupied countries, it was 
finally determined that he was never 
a member of the Nazi party and was 
never active in any political manner. 

At his recent hearing the pianist 
pointed out that all his bookings in 
German occupied countries were made 
personally and that the Propaganda 
Ministry had nothing to do with them, 


BALLET PYRAMID 
The Trudi 
Comic Ballet arrive 


in New York City on 


Schoop 


the America in Jan- 


uary prepared to 
open in Toronto, 
Canada, The 
America, delayed 


more than 60 hours, 


encountered the 
roughest seas that 
the skipper, Com- 


modore Harry Man- 
ning, ever 


tered 
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but had tried to make capital of them, 
and that he had played works of Men- 
delssohn, Debussy, Tchaikovsky, Hin- 
demith and other composers on the 
Nazi “verboten” list throughout the 
war. Mr. Gieseking is at present play- 
ing for troops in the occupation zone 
and may return to America for a tour 
in 1949, 


Beek Season 
in Holland 


(Continued from page 307) 


Dame Myra Hess, Zino Frances- 
catti, Jacques Thibaud, Simon 
Goldberg, Ginnette Neveu, Duso- 
lina Giannini, the Lener-Calvet 
and Hungarian string quartets, all 
of whom will appear in many series 
of concerts. 

The well-known American bari- 
tone, Mack Harrell, who toured 
Europe prior to the outbreak of 
World War II and was received 
with much praise in Holland as 
well as other European countries, 
will come again to Europe after 
the end of the New York Metro- 
politan Opera season, under the 
management of Mr. Beek, and also 
under his management Leopold 
Stokowski has been engaged to ap- 
pear with the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra in Amsterdam. As is gen- 
erally known, the American vio- 
linist, Arnold Eidus, recently won 
first prize in the Concours Inter- 
national Marguerite Long-Jacques 
Thibaud, while the Hungarian, 
Hedi Schneider, was the prize win- 
ner for piano. The Nederlandsche 
Concert Directie has offered a 
series of concerts in Holland for 
these artists which will take place 
next February. 

Due to the present severe restric- 
tions imposed on foreign exchange 
by the Bank of the Netherlands, 
Mr. Beek has been unable to intro- 
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duce more American artists into 
Holland this season, but there is 
hope that the number of foreign 
artists coming to the Netherlands 
will be increased for the next 
winter season. 





Prague 
(Continued from page 307) 


Theatre encountered even more 
considerable obstacles than the ones 
in Prague. Brno was the scene, 
as it may be recalled, of the first 
performances of Janacek’s works. 
Today it is headed by O. Zitek with 
Balatta, Brock and Ziska as con- 
ductors. The operatic theatres of 
Moravska Ostrava: and of Olomouc 
were heavily damaged in the bom- 
bardments. Fairly good opera per- 
formances are to be seen in Pilsen 
and new theatres have been opened 
in Liberec and Usti. 

By decree of President Benes the 
membership of the Czech Philhar- 
monic has been increased to 106 
players. Last May the orchestra 
celebrated its 50th year in connec- 
tion with the International Music 
Festival. Under its young con- 
ductor, Haphael Kubelik, the jubilee 
was carried out successfully. The 
guest conductors were Mravinsky, 
Boult, Miinch and Bernstein. This 
year the festival will be repeated 
with certain modifications. .Miinch 
and Bernstein will again appear, in 
addition to Ernest Ansermet. The 
labors of the Czech Philharmonic 
include besides tours of Switzerland 
and England the study and prepara- 
tion of a number of new foreign 
works as well as the resumption of 
many which, for ideological reasons, 
were suppressed during the war. 

A second orchestra is the F.O.K. 


(Continued on page 344) 
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Radio Music 


(Continued on page 333) 
taining music programs on the air 
—the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Cleveland Orchestra, E. Power 
Biggs’ series of organ recitals from 


Cambridge and the NBC Sym- 
phony. But these are mostly 
crowded into the weekend or pre 


sented at inconveniently early or 
late hours or put on at a time that 
can always yield to the broadcast 
of a sports event. Only the Boston 
Symphony (Tuesdays over ‘ABC at 
9:30 PM) and the NBC Symphony 
(Sundays over NBC at 5 PM) are 
readily available to many listeners. 

The most adventurous of all ra- 
dio’s sustaining music shows — 
CBS’ Invitation to Music— is 
shoved off to the ridiculously late 
hour of 11:30 PM Wednesdays. 
And yet here is a program that 
has given enough world and Ameri- 
can premieres of music by Proko- 
fieff, Shostakovich, Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Finzi, Rogers and many 
more, to make any musician’s 
mouth water and to challenge the 
concert hall record of any outstand- 
ing symphony orchestra anywhere. 

It has been conducted not only 
by its regular director, Bernard 
Hermann, but by such illustrious 
musicians as Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Darius Milhaud, Igor Stravinsky, 


Zoltan Kodaly, Nicolai Berezow- 
sky, Vladimir Golschmann and 


many more as well. This is big 
time material, but radio executives 
are willing to do nothing better for 
it than put it on when it is most 
difficult even for the enthusiasts to 
hear it. 
BBC Commended 

Compare all this record with that 
of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. In that organization’s 
new series—the Third Program, 
which corresponds in a sense to 
what we know as a network—Brit- 
ish listeners may hear in six hours 
of broadcasting (from 6 PM to 
Midnight) nightly from three to 
three and one half hours devoted 
to great and unusual music. They 
hear as much in one day, and at 
a convenient time, and on one net- 
work approximately as much as 
we Americans are granted, the 
Metropolitan Opera broadcasts 
apart, in five days on all networks. 

But if American radio is indif- 
ferent to “serious” music, it fondles 
the “semi-serious”; and for every 
Boston Symphony or Philadelphia 
Orchestra broadcast, for every ra- 
dio performance of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera or the NBC Symphony, 
we hear two, perhaps three, whose 
programs range from a Weber or 
an Offenbach overture to a medley 
of tunes from the latest Broadway 
musical comedy hit, with Homing 
or a few of the better known 
opera arias stuck in between. They 
are slick, smooth and shiny, most 
of these “semi-serious” programs, 
and they enlist the services of capa- 
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ble conductors and noted musicians, 
who must devote their attention to 
Romberg and Victor Herbert and 
Rodgers for the most part although 
occasionally they are permitted 
more meaty music. 

Programs of this sort have their 
place on the air, just as a pop 
concert does in the concert hall. 
But a well-balanced radio schedule, 
it seems to me, would either give 
them a little less space than it does 
now or increase the amount of 
time for more substantial music 
shows in an effort to strike a hap- 
pier balance. 

A program of the quality of the 
one presented Monday nights at 
9:30 over NBC is a cut above 
these last-mentioned shows because 
it makes a considerable effort to 
bring to the microphone some of 
the world’s finest artists. Still, 
what these eminent musicians are 
asked to play when they do appear 
is generally little more artistically 
important than the sort of thing 
they would toss off as encores in 
a recital. The program, in short, 
is more a brilliant showcase for a 
brilliant artist than it is a satisfy- 
ing musical experience. 


Network Resources 


The networks have the resources 
and the ability—good orchestras of 
their own, excellent conductors, fine 
program-planners and _ producers, 
well-trained script writers—to put 
on radio concerts that would rival 
in imagination and freshness of ap- 
proach any given anywhere in the 
world. These resources and abili- 
ties are being used today only in a 
halfhearted sort of way. 

Back in the second period of ra- 
dio music, the networks proclaimed 
they were important influences on 
the cultural life of the time. They 
undoubtedly were. They took it on 
themselves consciously to raise the 
cultural standards of a country. 
That role they have forsaken; and 
they are content today to help main- 
tain taste on a monotonous level— 
sometimes, in fact, to drag it down. 

In a large sense, radio belongs 
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to the listeners, or it should. Lis- 
teners are—or should be—stock- 
holders figuratively in this vast 
medium; and any large corporation 
will testify that stockholders, min- 
ority stockholders, can exert a tre- 
mendous influence once they stir 
themselves to articulate and vigor- 
ous expression. The listeners who 
care about “serious” music can lift 
it from its present doldrums by 
making known their indignation, 
their criticism, their preferences. 
Listeners, in short, can educate ra- 


dio. 





Tagliavini Sings 
On Telephone Hour 

Ferruccio Tagliavini, whose Metro- 
politan Opera debut last month was 
received with high critical acclaim, 
made his first American radio appear- 
ance on the Telephone Hour with 
Donald Voorhees and the Bell Sym- 
phonic Orchestra, on Feb. 24. 

The tenor sang an all-operatic pro- 
gram. His first solo was Rodolfo’s 
narrative, Che Gelida Manina from 
La Bohéme, the opera in which he 
made his debut. Next he sang E 
Lucevan le Stelle from Tosca. His 
final solo was Una Furtiva Lagrima, 
from Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore. 

Mr. Voorhees directed the orchestra 
in the overture to Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville, the minuet from Leoncavallo’s 
I Pagliacci, and the prelude to act 
three of Verdi’s La Traviata. 





NOA Broadcasts 
Schedule Latin Works 


Beginning Feb. 19, the National 
Orchestral Association, on its weekly 
rehearsal broadcast presentation, Be- 
hind the Scenes in Music, WNYC, 
Wednesdays, 6:00 to 6:45 P.M., will 
present a series of orchestral compo- 
sitions by composers of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. It is hoped that all of 
the twenty Latin-American countries 
will be represented, dependent upon 
the availability of urchestral works by 
native composers of each country. 

The association will make every 
effort to take advantage of the pres- 
ence in this country of Latin-American 
composers by scheduling their works 
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at a time when they can be present 
at the rehearsal broadcast to join in 
a discussion of the composition with 
Leon Barzin, musical director. 





Detroit Airs Orchestration 
Of MacDowell Sonata 


The radio world premiere of Ed- 
ward MacDowell’s recently orches- 
trated Sonata Tragica was to be pre- 
sented over ABC on Feb. 23 when 
Karl Krueger conducted the Detroit 
Symphony in its weekly broadcast. 
Modest Altschuler was asked to ar- 
range the work for orchestra by the 
Composers’ Press. The work was fin- 
ished three months ago. The outline 
of the original four movement sonata 
has been retained in the orchestration 
and no changes have been made in 
the thematic material in the four- 
movement symphony which resulted. 

Mr. Krueger was scheduled to give 
the symphony its world premiere on 
Feb. 20 in Detroit’s Music Hall and 
to repeat it on the Sunday Evening 
Hour in tribute to Mrs. MacDowell. 





Szenkar Conducts 
NBC Orchestra 


The guest conductor of the NBC 
Symphony at its late-afternoon broad- 
cast on Jan. 26 was Eugene Szenkar, 
who is now the director of the Brazil 
National Orchestra. He chose for his 
program the Overture to Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro and the Berlioz 
Symphonie Fantastique. Of these the 
Mozart overture received the more 
distinguished performance as it was 
deftly played and invested with crisp, 
sparkling tonal effects and a lilting 
rhythmic drive. The symphony fared 
less well. Despite structural clarity, 
technical precision and a well-balanced 
adjustment of tone, the general level 
of the projection rose but little above 
that of a good routine performance of 
a well-trained organization not greatly 
affected by the impress of a new per- 
sonality. The final section, Dream of 
a Witches’ Sabbath, was one of the 
most vividly presented divisions and 
it was followed by a warm demonstra- 
tion on the part of the audience for 
the Hungarian conductor and the or- 
chestra. c. 
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Australia 


(Continued from page 311) 
members of the Symphony and in 
vited Maurice Abravanel to conduct 
10 concerts during the off season, 
from January to March. The con- 
certs took place on Sunday nights, 
a revolutionary event in Sydney. 
War Veterans who stayed here dur- 
ing the war will remember how 
dull and dreary Sunday nights in 
Sydney can be. No wonder that 
Abravanel’s concerts were stormed 
by people looking fer a decent Sun- 
day entertainment. Abravanel’s 
crisp performances soon made him 
a hero, especially amongst the 
young folk. Whenever Abravanel 
decides to return to Sydney he can 
be certain of a very sincere and 
cordial reception. 

It soon became apparent to the 
sponsors of the new orchestra that 
the appointment of a musician of 
international standard and experi- 
ence as permanent conductor was 
imperative. 

The Director of the State Con- 
servatorium had resigned in June, 
1946 and it was thought advisable 
to combine position of Director of 
the Conservatorium and conductor 
of the orchestra. Many leading mu- 
sicians in America and England 
were contacted and finally Eugene 
Goossens declared his willingness 
to shoulder the burden of the double 
position. 

Five to six thousand regular sub- 
scribers to the concerts—10 years 
ago only 500 could be mustered— 





BARITONE AT GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Lansing Hatfield joins students in the Elbow Room for a cup of coffee. Seated 

(left to right) are Ellen Gwin, chairman of the Students’ Fine Arts Committee; 

Donald Comrie, Mr. Hatfield's accompanist; Mr. Hatfield, and Father John 
Toomey, President of the Milledgeville Association 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GA. — The 1946-47 
Community Concert series started off 
with a most successful concert by 
Lansing Hatfield, baritone. Now in 
its tenth season of Community Con- 
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are eagerly waiting to be witnesses 
of an enrichment of cultural life in 
Sydney, thought to be beyond our 
reach only a few years ago. 

Mr. Goossens’ position is an abso- 
lutely unique one and provides him 
with full scope and authority to 
execute his plans. He will have at 
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certs, the Milledgeville Association is 
presenting also this year Marina 
Svetlova, with her dance group, and 
J..M. Sanroma, pianist, to round out 
its season. 


se 


his disposition facilities which will 
enable him to guide the musical 
education of Sydney’s youth from 
their first feeble attempts to play 
an instrument or try their voices 
till they are ready to appear as 
soloists or members of the orches- 
tra. Many well wishers of Mr. 
Goossens, amongst them the pres- 
ent writer, are entertaining some 
fear that the tremendous task in 
front of this eminent musician will 
prove to be too much for one man, 
and that he will have to neglect 
one or the other of his positions 
in order to achieve full success 
either as conductor or educator 
However Mr. Goossens can be as- 
sured of the fullest co-operation and 
goodwill of orchestra, students and 
the music loving public of Sydney 
alike and a very warm and hearty 
welcome will be extended to him 
as soon as he arrives here. 





Music in Hungary 


(Continued from page 309) 


leading part in his opera in London. 
Of the ballet, Miss Patocs and Mr. 
Tatar are also invited for an Ameri- 
can tour. Both have been successful 
in Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, 
recently given as choreographic fan- 
tasy entitled American Rhapsody. 
A sign of the musical revival of 
the country was the success of the 
Hungarian team at the interna- 
tional contest in Geneva and Paris. 
Though conditions were not at all 
favorabie, several first, second and 
third prizes were granted to young 
Hungarian artists. In Geneva, the 
Vegh string quartet, Alice Cser- 
falvi, Sirio Piovesan (of Italian 
origin but who studied and lived 
in Hungary) and George Banat, 
violinists, and the cellist Ede 
Banda, gained distinctions. In Paris 
Gabriela Lengyel and Robert Viro- 
vai, violinists, and Hedy Schneider, 
pianist received prizes and honors. 
Beginning this season, concert 
halls are heated. Due to the general 





depression, however, those inter- 
ested in good music can hardly 
afford to buy tickets, which rate 
from 50 cents to two dollars. After 
the stabilization of Hungarian cur- 
rency in Aug., 1946, salaries are 
under pre-war level, though prices 
increased five-fold. These condi- 
tions are keenly felt among Hun- 
garian artists. The government is 
not yet in the position to ameliorate 
conditions, so the desire to gait 
recognition and money abroad can 
be understood. Considering that our 
best artists have emigrated already 
the prospects are not hopeful. 

An ever increasing revival can be 
noted also in the province of serious 
church music. Choral works from 
Palestrina to Kodaly, and organ re- 
citals of classic and modern works 
can often be heard. The Sunday 
service, especially in towns, is often 
accompanied by excellent liturgi- 
cal music. The organs destroyed in 
the war are being repaired, often 
with British and American capital. 

There are no concert organs in 
Hungary, except one, in the Acad- 
emy of Music in Budapest. The 
largest of the country is to be found 
in the Cathedral of Szeged. This 
grandiose instrument was built in 
1930-33 by the famous Hungarian 
organ builders, Angster and Son, in 
Pecs. They built more than 1,300 
organs in Hungary and neighbor- 
ing countries. Their famous instru- 
ment in Szeged has 166 stops, 
12,000 pipes and 50,000 yards of 
electric wire have been worked in 
to the electro-pneumatic mech- 
anism. 

A general amelioration of the 
present critical situation can only 
be reached when Hungary’s musical 
overproduction finds its proper 
market in a peaceful world. 





Music in Prague 


(Continued from page 307) 


(Film, Opera, Coucert), conducted 
by Dr. V. Smetacek, which has 
been doing well in a series of sub- 
scription concerts; worthy of note, 
furthermore, are the accomplish- 
ments of the orchestra of the Na- 
tional Theatre, the Czech Radio Or- 
chestra as well as the Moravian 
Philharmonic of Brno and the Fil- 
sen Philharmonic. 

Chamber music is gratifyingly 
abundant in this home of the old 
Bohemian Quartet. We have a 
unique organization called the 
Czechoslovak Nonet and no less 
than three Wind Quintets; and be- 
sides the Prague and the Ondricek 
Quartets we have five other string 
quartets, one piano quartet, two 
trios—all of them permanent bodies 
and of high artistic standing. 

Solo artists are, of course, numer- 
ous and include many fine pianists. 
Choirs, societies for promoting con- 
temporary music and such are like- 
wise abundant. Although the con- 
tributions of the radio are still pre- 
dominently of popular musical char- 
acter there are not a few broadcasts 
devoted to classic and present day 
composers. 





Marybelle Norton, lyric soprano, 
recently appeared as Musetta in per- 
formances with the Miami Opera 
Guild which presented La Bohéme in 
Miami, Orlando and Ft. Lauderdale 
in January. Miss Norton also ap- 
peared in this role with the Boston 
Opera Company on Feb. 6. 
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One for each hand: 
Pierre Monteux ex- 
amines two great 
crabs at Fisherman's 
Wharf, San Francisco 


New camera angle: 

Risé Stevens and 

Roy Flamm Leopold Stokowski 
talk it over 


Albert Bresnik 


“Takes Ten” 


RCA Victor 
Three Belgian friends meet in Chicago (left to right): Dr. René 
Loick, Désiré Defauw of the Chicago Symphony and Dr. Adriend Family ensemble: Erich Leinsdorf with his wife and 
Ver Brugghen, surgeon, whose father was a conductor in Europe three children Family duo: Efrem Kurtz (right) 
with Edmund, cellist, who was soloist 
with his brother's orchestra in 
Kansas City 





Two-part harmony: William Steinberg, conductor 
of the Buffalo Symphony, and his son 


It's ‘Over the Top!’ for Massimo Freccia, con- -” Dallas Morning News 
ductor of the New Orleans Symphony, and Antal Dorati of the Dallas Symphony (left) with 
his steed the Canadian poet, Ralph Gustafson 
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Weill Speaks 
for the Theatre 


(Continued from page 8) 


a real relationship between works of art in 
different categories. If we are trying, for in- 
stance, to find a relationship between a paint- 
ing and a symphony, we would have to find 
first a more or less exact “meaning” both in 
the painting and in the symphony and then try 
to relate these two meanings to each other. 
But the purer a work of art is, the more dif- 
ficult is it to determine its meaning. This is 
especially true of music which is as elusive as 
the water in a brook, if you try to put into 
words what “ideas” the composer was trying 
to express in his music. By the same token, 
the real value of Van Gogh’s painting of the 
chair with the pipe is not to be found in the 
objects he uses, but in the artistry of composi- 
tion and color-scheme, in the personality which 
expresses itself through the painting of those 
objects. It would be rather superficial to say 
that a certain landscape painting reminds me 
of Beethoven’s Pastorale, just because it shows 
scenes of country life similar to those which 
Beethoven put down in his famous program 
notes to the Sixth Symphony. For those program 
notes can only indicate a certain phase in the 
creative process of this symphony, a sort of 
spring board for the imagination of the com- 
poser or, maybe, his own comment on his 
music. But once his imagination has become 
“music”, it is far beyond any literary descrip- 
tion. 
Each Art Work an Entity 


The closest we can get to a sort of relation- 
ship between a painting and a piece of music 
is to determine a certain resemblance in 
character. We can say, for example, that we 
discover in Mozart’s music the same kind of 
serenity which enchants us in Raphael’s paint- 
ings. But even that would not add anything 
to the stature of either Mozart or Raphael, nor 
to our understanding of the beauty of their 
work. I know that some painters like. to listen 

*to music while they are working. Obviously, 
they use music as a sort of stimulant, and a 
good highball would probably do the same 
service. A poet may be inspired by a certain 
painting, but the poem which results from this 
inspiration, has a life of its own, and the 
better a poem it is, the easier can we forget the 
source it came from. Richard Strauss wrote 
on top of his Don Juan Symphony the words 
of a poem—yet, if we would ignore the poem, 
or even the title, it still would be a very ef- 
fective piece of orchestral music. Even if we 
find in certain cases that the arts can influence 
each other in the course of the creative process, 
this relationship does not exist for those who 
are supposed to enjoy the finished product. 
Listening to music or looking at a painting 
or an architecture, demands so much concen- 
tration on the part of the listener or the 
viewer, that any attempt to present a painting 
together with a piece of music is bound to fail. 

Only when artists of different fields set out 
to combine their efforts in the creation of a 
“mixed” art form, can we speak of an active 
relationship between the arts. This true amal- 
gamation of the arts takes place in the theatre. 
In its earliest origins the theatre was a com- 
bination of three arts: poetry, music and 
dance. In its later development it included 
architecture and painting. The art of creating 
for the theatre has become the art of balancing 
these different elements. Even the simplest 
form of theatre, the realistic play, as we know 
it today, represents a mixture of graphic and 
interpretative arts; it embraces the art of 
literature and the art of dramatic construction, 
and it needs the help of the graphic artist to 
present it to the audience for which it is 
written. But it is mainly in the field of the 
musical theatre that we find a great variety of 
different mixtures of the same basic elements. 
The problem of relating the arts to each other 
has been worked out in many different ways 
through the history of the theatre. Sometimes, 
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as in the Shakespearean drama, the music be- 
comes the servant of the drama. Sometimes, 
as in grand opera, the word is subordinated to 
the music, and in some cases, as in Mendels- 
sohn’s music for the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, in Verdi's Shakespeare-operas, in the 
collaboration of Strauss and Hofmannsthal, we 
find a perfect match of creative artists in dif- 
ferent fields. In addition to this relationship 
between word and music and dramatic action, 
the theatre has developed the art of stage de- 
signing as an important branch of the graphic 
arts. The really creative stage designer does 
not limit himself to providing a realistic back- 
ground for the action, but his design makes its 
own comment on the play and becomes an 
integral part of the theatrical art form. At the 
same time, the dance has become a theatrical 
art form of its own, and in a way the modern 
ballet is the purest art form which the thea- 
tre has developed because it establishes the 
freest relationship between music, drama, 
dance, painting and sometimes poetry, each of 
them being able to appear to its fullest ad- 
vantage without doing harm to the others. It 
is no accident that almost all great painters 
and musicians of our century have, at some 
time or another, worked in this field. 

The theatre has been called a “bastard art”. 
I think it can be proud of this name because 
by the very fact that it is a “mixture” it has 
become the only art form which creates a real 
relationship between the arts. 





Harris Represents 
Symphony Composer 


(Continued from page 8) 
concrete and abstract and therefore are limited 
both in Space and in Time; with the exception 
of printed literature which is limited neither 
by Space or Time. 

The concrete visual arts, without time lim- 
itations, were created as a concrete represen- 
tation of something seen. Their conception 
arose out of mental contemplation of visual 
memory of concrete shapes and colors. The 
shapes and colors of the visual arts are, there- 
fore, more objective-mental than emotional. 

The abstract tonal arts with acute time lim- 
itations are created as an abstract representa- 
tion of an emotional state within the creator. 
Their conception arose out of a mental con- 
templation of subjective emotional impulses. 
The rhythmic pulses, dynamics and tonal de- 
signs are therefore more subjective-emotional 
than mental. 

Painting, sculpture and architecture are 
most remote from music; but nearer to the 
drama, dance and literature, which are also 
about equally near to music. Drama and the 
dance, therefore, must use both the visual arts 
and the tonal arts. In a sense they are the 
synthesis of both, which by that very synthesis 
dilute the concentrated characteristics of both. 
Printed literature presumes both tonal and 
visual experience in the reader, but does not 
require the actual presence of any of the visual 
or tonal arts for its intellectual-emotional ex- 
perience. Literature is the most independent 
and accessible of all the arts,—but it is com- 
pletely dependent on the experience of its read- 
ers. It is not a priori. It is not in itself an 
entity, as is music, or painting, or sculpture 
or architecture; or action, as is drama and 
the dance. It is only word symbols which rep- 
resent entities and actions. 

Music has the most direct emotional appeal 
because its materials all directly effect emo- 
tional reactions. Slow rhythm depresses, fast 
rhythm stimulates; soft dynamics soothe, 
strong dynamics stimulate; low pitch de- 
presses, high pitch stimulates; dark harmony 
depresses; bright harmony stimulates. But 
because of acute time limitation and intense 
emotional reactions, music cannot be retained 
and contemplated by the mind. Consequently, 
the swift and powerful effect of music is al- 
most as swiftly lost by the auditor. 

The attempts of the arts to borrow charac- 
teristic resources from each other seem futile 


ARTS SYMPOSIUM 





and uncalled for. The arts cannot be com- 
pounded. They can only be mixed. Literature 
can never be as rhythmic or euphonious as 
music; music can never be as intellectual as 
literature or as graphic as the visual arts. A 
tonal design cannot ever be a great intellectual 
concept; neither can harmony use spectrum 
colors. Neither drama nor the dance can ever 
be as tonal as music or as visual as painting 
and sculpture. 

Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright’s idea of co-ordi- 
nating the Arts by creating a gallery and 
concert hall sympathetic to the graphic arts 
and to music should be realized if possible. 
But if architectural style reflects its time. per- 
iod, any concert hall in America conceived 
to reflect the spirit of music presented in it 
would have to be a copy of the Gothic cathe- 
drals and feudal palaces of Europe. The time 
lag of music in our concert halls is at least 
one hundred years; and will continue to be 
so for just as long as our music businessmen 
can profit by selling 18th and 19th century 
European music to 20th century American 
audiences. This is probably not true of the 
other arts. Perhaps Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
new concert hall might become a citadel for | 
the music of our own time period. 





McCullogh Expresses 
**‘Layman’’ Viewpoint 


(Continued from page 9) 
with Columbia or Victor over the artists who 
paint their albums. 

On the other hand I like Israel in Egypt or 
the Messiah. I am more moved by them than 
by hearing the biblical texts read aloud or than 
by hearing the Concerti Grossi, superb Handel 
though they be. When I go to the opera I 
do not close my eyes and “drink in the beauty 
of the music.” In short there are many col- 
laborations of the arts that I find cumulatively 
more moving than their components singly. 
Don Giovanni, Chartres Cathedral, the Ballet 
Society’s new work by Hindemith, Balanchine, 
Tchelitchev, choral settings by Lassus or Jos- 
quin des Prés, Anita Brenner’s book, The 
Wind that Swept Mexico, Otello and Die Win- 
terreise are but scattered examples. 

Examination of such a list in terms of such 
art history as I know suggests a few conclu- 
sions. 1. Most successful collaborations other 
than pure setting of a text to music, are 
planned that way from the start with the col- 
laboratories enriching each other’s arts as well 
as the total effect through the stimulus of joint 
effort toward production. 

2. Such collaboration not only requires out- 
standing craftmanship in each field but by men 
who can cap that craftmanship with a per- 
spective into other arts that is not always to be 
found in the lonely monomania of creativeness. 

3. Certain arts are close to each other by 
nature and derivation. Others are not. Those 
that involve movement, visual or otherwise, 
collaborate together. Those that are finished 
and stay put, immobile, also work together. 
But the mixture of static arts such as painting, 
architecture or sculpture with motive art such 
as music, dance, or motion pictures seems to 
me a most difficult synthesis. 

Mr. Wright claims for painting and music 
that “listening and seeing harmoniously en- 
hances greatly the enjoyment received from 
either one.” That is not my experience. To 
me painting creates a mood and the longer I 
look the more that mood mood reinforces itself. 
Music instead presents an ever changing series 
of moods for the mind and feeling to chase 
after. I find static paintings and moving 
melodies not only stylistically apt to be ir- 
relevant to each other but they generally re- 
quire Opposite processes of the mentality 
toward which they are directed. My best ef- 
forts to combine the two produce such con- 
flicts of mind and mood within me that I pre- 
fer conflict with Mr. Wright. 
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Above, left: Members of the Jaroff 
Don Cossacks applaud the dancing 





of one of their number. Above, 
right: The Trapp Family assembles 
before the Vermont farmhouse 
which they built themselves, and 
(right) members of the Apollo 
Boys’ Choir of Dallas, Texas 





Walter S. Craig 
Recreation time finds the members of the Boys Town Choir at 
Boys Town, Neb., dividing their time between labor and leisure 





Hemmer U.S. Army ATC 


A section of the Westminster Choir at Manteo, N.C., where they provide part of the musical Members of the Platoff Don Cossacks arrive in California via 
background for the historical play, The Lost Colony Air Transport Command 
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Good Seasonal Novelties 
From Varieus Publishers 


MONG the new Lenten and 
Easter music that comes from 
J. Fischer & Bro. is a notably fine 
setting of the Isaac Watts words, 


When I Survey the Wondrous Cross, 
by T. Tertius Noble for four-part 
mixed choir. In this Dr. Noble's 
craftsmanship is again placed at the 
service’ of an inspiring musical con- 
cept and the result is an exceptionally 
impressive seasonal work. The bass 
part makes especially exacting de- 
mands. Somewhat simpler in style and 
writing is another I.enten anthem, O 
Come and Mourn, by Claude Means, 
with text by F. W. Faber, but its 
melodic character is also effective. 
For Palm Sunday O Lord, How Shall 
[ Meet Thee? in a choral scoring of 
individual nature appears as the first 
in a set of Three Chorales for three- 
part women’s chorus or junior choir 
arranged by Johannes Hanschke, col- 
lected and edited by Walter Wismar, 
and published by the same house of 
Fischer. There is an Easter anthem 
unconventional in manner, The Lily 
Lay, for mixed voices in four parts, 
which is in reality an Easter carol 
intended to breathe the spirit of the 
England of several centuries ago. The 
intriguing music is a free choral tran- 
scription by Alfred H. Johnson of an 
old French tune, while the English 
text is the work of Lockhart Amer- 
man. 

G. Schirmer publishes a beautiful 
Easter anthem by Sister M. Elaine, 
C.D.P., entitled simply Alleluia, for 
three-part chorus of women’s voices, 
a truly joyous work, written know- 
ingly as regards the possibilities of a 
group of the kind chosen. 

A brace of songs for Lent or Holy 
Week for solo voice, either high, me- 
dium or low, by Robert Leech Bedell, 
is published by the H. W. Gray Co. 
Entitled Ah, Holy Jesu and At the 
Sepulchre, these are songs of a grave, 
moodful beauty, the music enhancing 
the intimately religious import of the 








T. Tertius Noble 


Ernst Krenek 


words. They are issued in one cover. 
The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. has as- 
sembled five choice anthems and carols 
in one of the Schmidt Junior Choir 
Leaflets in two part form, for soprano 
and alto or, as in one instance, two 
sopranos. New are, Heaven Rejoices, 
an arrangement of a Swedish folk 
melody by Hugo Norden, and Hark, 
the Voice of Love and Mercy, a free 
adaptation by Hugh Gordon of a 
theme by S. Stanley. The others, of 
less recent date, are Christ the Lord 
Is Risen Again! an adaptation by 
W. R. Voris of a mediaeval French 
melody, Sweet Bells of Easter Time, 
an original carol by William Baines, 
and Lamb of God (Agnus Dei) by 
G. A. Naumann, as adapted and ar- 
ranged by Purcell James Mansfield. 
Junior choirs could not hope to find 
more grateful material than is pro- 
vided in this little collection. ee 





Piano Pieces in Modern Idioms 
Provide Challenge ahd Stimulus 


[* is highly encouraging to observe 
the increase in the output of piano 
music in contemporary styles .by the 
various publishing houses, and as a 
representative group of contrasting 
works the following may be men- 
tioned: A Set of Three Informalities 
by Burrill Phillips; Sonatina No. 2 by 
Anis Fuleihan; and the Sonata No. 
3, Op. 92, No. 3 by Ernest Krenek. 
Pieces by modern composers from 
other publishers will be found re- 


viewed elsewhere in these columns, 
and all deserve credit. 

Mr. Krenek’s sonata is composed in 
the twelve tone system, but that should 
not frighten pianists away, for it hap- 
pens to be an impressive and a gen- 
uinely eloquent work. In fact, an ex- 
cellent opportunity to familiarize one- 
self with the idiom is provided by this 
closely woven and yet playable com- 
position. (Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc., $2.00). 

Mr. Fuleihan’s Sonatina is a 
sprightly little work more notable for 
its rhythmic piquancy and clever tex- 
ture than for emotional values. The 
first movement, marked fast and lim- 
pid, provides an excellent study in 
smooth, running accompaniment fig- 
ures and the finale has the perkiness 
of a toccata, with a headlong scale at 
the end. (Delkas, $1.25). 

Mr. Phillips’ Informalities consist 
of a Blues, Scherzo and a Sonatina. 
Most appealing of the three is the 
crisp little two-page scherzo, the right 
hand playing triads on the white keys 
and the left hand playing interlocking 
figures on the black keys, a frequently- 
employed device but unfailingly effec- 
tive when well handled as it is here. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., $1.00). 


Reviews in Brief 

Fifteen Short Pieces for Piano by 
Anis Fuleihan, Carl Fischer, Inc. In 
these compositions, none of which ex- 
ceeds three pages in length and most 
of which are shorter, Mr. Fuleihan 
provides pianists with music in a con- 
temporary idiom, within the technical 
range of students. Several of them 
make excellent little etudes, notably 
the Canon (for smoothness and con- 
tinuity of phrasing); the Rhythmic 
Episode (for accuracy and_steadi- 
ness); the Scherzino, American Inci- 
dent and final piece in Major-Minor 
in which the right plays blithely along 
in one key andthe left hand in an- 
other. The other pieces are called 
Madrigal, Motet, Slow Waltz, Five- 
Eight, Invention, Formula, Conversa- 
tion, Plaintive Waltz, Toccatino and 
Reflection. All of them might be 
called Formula, as far as perceptible 
emotional content or charm is con- 
cerned, but they are well constructed 
and technically stimulating. ($1.25). 

American Sonata by Elie Siegmeis- 
ter, Edward B. Marks Music Corpo- 
ration. This buoyant work reflects 
popular music in its themes and rhyth- 
mic patterns. It is made up of a first 
movement marked Fast, with fiery 
energy, which is rather like a toccata; 
a mournful and melodious slow move- 
ment; and a bouncing finale, with con- 
trasting lyric episodes. ($1.25). 





Exercices de Tenues (Studies for 
the Balance of Finger Strength) by 1. 
Philipp, Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation. The celebrated technical 
studies of Mr. Philipp have been the 
daily bread of many a pianist for a 
generation or more. This book of ex- 
ercises for equalization and balance 
should be the constant companion of 
the aspiring pianist, no matter what 
his degree of advancement, provided 
the hand is physically ready for the 
rigorous discipline with which Mr. 
Philipp supplies it. The studies are 
amazingly ingenious. (75¢). 

Polka from The Bartered Bride by 
Smetana arranged for piano solo by 
Henry Levine, Theodore Presser Co. 
A version of the captivating dance 
within the range of moderate tech- 
niques. (35¢). 

Waltz from the Serenade for strings, 
Op. 48, by Tchaikovsky, for piano 
solo, edited by Carl Deis, G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. One of Tchaikovsky’s love- 
liest waltzes in a piano version which 
manages to approximate much of the 
original without becoming very diffi- 
cult to play. (50¢). 

Evocation No. 4, Chant for Piano, 
by Carl Ruggles, New Music. Mr. 
Ruggles is one of America’s most in- 
dividual and courageous composers 
and a true tone poet besides, as this 
gnomic and amazingly powerful three- 
page piece indicates. Pianists who have 
imagination and an understanding of 
the music of our time will delight in 
it, though it is anything but parlor 
music. 

Nocturne by Herbert Inch, Carl 
Fischer, Inc. A sonorously effective 
piece in conventional style which runs 
to nine pages in actual length. (75¢). 

Concert Etude by Charles V. Alkan, 
Study in Parallel and Perpetual Mo- 
tion, in a study-version, carefully fin- 


gered by Isidor Philipp, G. Schirmer, 
Inc. ($1.00). 
Hilarious Curtain Opener and 


Ritournelle from incidental music for 
Jean Cocteau’s Les Maries de la Tour 
Eiffel by Henry Cowell, New Music. 
These pieces were written for a pro- 
duction of Cocteau’s play at the Cor- 
nish School in Seattle. The Ritour- 
nelle is composed in Mr. Cowell's 
elastic form, which permits an aston- 
ishingly large variety of plausible 
combinations of sections, to enable 
choreographers or stage directors to 
fit the music to their needs. 
Intermezzi for piano, Series III, 13- 
18, and Series IV, 19-24, by Alexan- 
dre Tansman, Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc. The polished style and al- 
ways idiomatic piano writing of Mr. 
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for your Permanent Library, these Masterpieces of Old English music: 
PIANO SOLO 


SONGS 


Forty Elizabethan Songs 
Edited by Edmund H. Fellowes 
4 books, high and low, $1.25 each 


Fifty Selected Songs of John Dowland 
Edited by Edmund H. Fellowes 
2 volumes, high and low, $2.50 each 


The English School of Lutenist Song Writers 
Edited by Edmund H. Fellowes 


Series I, 16 volumes, with original Lute tablature 
and transcribed accompaniments for Piano, each 


$3.00 


Series II, 16 volumes, with accompaniments tran- 
scribed for Piano, each $2.25 


WILLIAM BYRD 


Fourteen Pieces for Keyed Instruments 


JOHN BULL 


Keyboard Works, 2 volumes, each 


GILES FARNABY 


Keyboard Works, 2 volumes, each 


ORLANDO GIBBONS 


Complete Keyboard Works, 5 volumes, each 


THOMAS WEELKES 


Pieces for Keyed Instruments 


$2.25 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$1.25 


THIRTY VIRGINAL PIECES 


The Keyboard works of various composers, 


edited by Margaret H. Glyn 


$2.00 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION NEW address: 50 West 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Tansman are exemplified in these 
pleasant if not very important pieces. 
>everal of them make a brilliant effect 
and all of them call for resourcefw 
fingers and refinement. (Each series 
$1.50). 

Sonatina No. 3 (in the G clef) by 
Camargo Guarnieri, Associated Mu- 
sic Publishers, Inc. Another piquant 
work from a composer who has given 
us much delightful piano music. The 
piece, as the title indicates, is written 
in the G clef in both hands, so that 
the bass seldom descends below F be- 
low middle C, which gives the music 
lightness and transparency. Whatever 
one may hold of the significance of 
the material, one can enjoy the wit 
and flow of this sonatina. 

_Dansa_ Brasileira by Camargo 
Guarnieri, Associated Music Publish- 
ers, Inc. This brilliant and effective 
samba has been heard frequently in 
concert. It demands a supple left hand 
and unflagging rhythmic accuracy and 
vitality. An exceptionally sonorous 
piece which nevertheless does not 
sacrifice tension or quality to surface 
effect. (65¢). 

Waltz of the Flowers from the Nut- 
cracker Suite by Tchaikovsky ar- 
ranged for piano by James Palmeri, 
G. Schirmer, Inc. The familiar waltz 
in an easy version for students or 
amateurs of moderate technical ability. 
(35¢). 

Four Piano Moods by 
Tansman, Delkas. 
teristic works, 
in style. (75¢). 

Chinese Boogie Woogie (On ping 
Tone Scale), by Gregory Stone, Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corporation. 
An amusing stunt piece which is, in- 
cidentally, a capital study in rhythmic 
cross-accents and _ legato playing. 
(S0¢). 

Variations on the Name Abegg by 
Schumann, edited by Harold Bauer, 
G, Schirmer, Inc. Another of Mr. 
Bauer’s series of Schumann editions. 
These delightful and neglected varia- 
tions should be heard oftener in con- 
cert. (50¢). 

Cadenzas for Beethoven’s Concerto 
in C Major, Op. 15, and Concerto in 
C Minor, Op. 37; and Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D Minor (K. 466) and Con- 
certo in C Major (K. 467) by Robert 
Casadesus, Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. Mr. 
Casadesus reveals the same taste and 
knowledge of style in these cadenzas 
that he employs in his performances 
of the concertos. Pianists will wel- 
come them as a variant from those 
already in use and as a distinguished 
contribution. Mr. Casadesus knows 
exactly how much to write without 
letting his cadenzas fall out of the 
framework of the movement they hap- 
pen to be in. (Each 50¢). 

Romance, Op. 28, No. 2, 


! Alexandre 
Brief and charac- 
rather improvisational 


by Schu- 
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A. Walter Kramer 





Camargo Guarnieri 


mann, edited by Harold Bauer, G. 
Schirmer, Inc. (25¢). 

My Soul doth rest in Jesus’ keeping 
(Die Seele ruht in Jesu. Handen) 
from the Cantata No. 127, by Bach, 
arranged for piano by Harold Bauer, 
G. Schirmer, Inc. An expert version 
of one of Bach’s noblest airs. (50¢). 

Danca Negreira (Negro Dance) by 
Octavio Pinto, G. Schirmer, Inc. An 
extended work that builds rhythmical- 
ly to an exuberant climax (90¢). 

Prelude: To a Young Musician by 
Norman Dello Joio, G. Schirmer, 
Inc. This lyrical and melodically ex- 
pressive prelude is almost like a noc- 
turne and calls for sensitive touch. 
Mr. Dello Joio often writes in a 
jocose and athletic way for the piano 
but he is also an expert colorist as 
this work proves. (50¢). 

Twelve Selected Sonatas by Dom- 
enico Scarlatti, edited and fingered 
by James Friskin, J. Fischer & Bro. 
Volume II of Mr. Friskin’s admirable 
edition, including several sonatas 
which are almost never heard in con- 
cert, and every one a masterpiece. 
($1.25). 

Dumka by Sigismond Stojowski, G 
Schirmer, Inc. (50¢). B. 


Solo Voice 





Most Popular Bach Chorale 
Arranged as Solo by Kramer 


T LAST the beautiful chorale, 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, from 
Bach’s Cantata No. 147, has _ been 
made available for solo voice by A. 
Walter Kramer, whose concert ar- 
rangement of it is published by the 
Galaxy Music Corporation for high 
voice in A flat and for low voice in 
F. Heretofore this most popular of 
all Bach chorale tunes has been known 
only in its original chorale form pr 
as a piano piece in either of the fine 
transcriptions made by Myra Hess 
and Harold Bauer or one of the sev- 
eral simpler arrangements that have 
been published. 
In making a version for solo voice 
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A Highly Recommended 
Lenten and Easter 
Cantata 
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of Seit ich ihn gesehen, 
mann’s cycle, 


Jane Van Etten, 
W. W. How, G. Schirmer. 
tive offertory hymn with a sweeping 
melodic line and the device of threb- 
bing chords in triplets used to good 


Mr. Kramer has done a service for 
which concert singers and church 
singers alike will be deeply grateful, 
especially he has preserved the 
original simplicity of the music, even 
to a greater point than has been done 
in the two famous arrangements for 
piano solo. He has kept the musical 
text intact throughout with the single 
exception of the long postlude, which 
he has “telescoped” to a certain ex- 
tent to meet the exigencies of song 
effectiveness but so adroitly as to 
forestall any perceptible effect of its 
being abbreviated. He has used the 
English text by Robert Bridges and 
added an especially felicitous touch 
by repeating the final line of the verse 
in the voice part in the two closing 
measures. In bringing this little mas- 
terpiece of Bach’s into a still wider 
field Mr. Kramer has done his work 
with perfect artistic taste and rever- 
ence for the spirit of the music as 
well. 

Galaxy also publishes a well-written 


as 


song by Katherine K. Davis entitled 
Christ Is Risen Today!, which is a 
lilting but impressively devotional 


Easter carol, with, words by C. R. 
W. Robertson, also issued in choral 
form for three- -part women’s chorus, 
and, also for this season, Drop, Drop, 
Slow Tears, an impressive Lenten an- 
them for four-part mixed choir by 
T. Frederick H. Sandlyn. 

Another fine new Galaxy song is 
John Duro’s April Song, a setting of 
distinctive charm of a poem by Har- 
riet Urquhart, beginning “When 
April comes to the willow wood”, for 
medium voice, while the company’s 
library of classical songs by Bach, 
Schubert and Schumann as supplied 
with sacred English texts by Francis 
Rogers has been augmented by A 
Prayer of Trust, in which Mr. Rog- 
ers has found suitable words of de- 
votional import for the tender music 
from Schu- 
Frauenliebe und Leben. 


Reviews in Brief 


Behold, the Master Passeth By, 
words 


by 
by Bishop 
An effec- 






purpose. For low and medium or 
high voice (50¢). 

There Shall Be No More Night, by 
David D. Wood, H. W. Gray. An 
expansive setting of a text from Rev- 
elations admirably designed and 
worked out. For high voice. (50¢). 

O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee, by Harry Robert Wilson, words 
by W. Gladden, C. Fischer. A good 
example of the traditional style of 
sacred song, with an attractive melo- 
dic line. In two keys. (50c). 

Prayer for a Mother, by Tilden 
Wells, G. Fischer. A sincerely de- 
votional setting of a poem by Henry 
Van Dyke, with a broad melodic con- 
tour of impressive effectiveness and a 
rich accompaniment. For low or high 
voice. (50¢). 

And God Was There, by David W. 
Guion, words by John W. Bratton, 
Mills Music. An_ excellent song 
with an invigorating lift in the mel- 
ody and an accompaniment well de- 
signed to intensify the imposing end- 
ing. For high voice. 

Ponder My Words, O Lord, by 
Cuthbert Harris, Arthur P. Schmidt. 
A simple and straightforward and 
melodically appealing setting of words 
from Psalm 5, published in three keys. 
(50¢). 

Think on These Things, by Robert 
MacGimsey, C. Fischer. A simple but 
eloquent setting of words adapted 
from Philippians for medium voice. 
A devotional mood is established with 
ga pe success. (50¢). 

Lady of Liberty, by Pati Wellbaum, 

Fischer. A setting of a toast to the 
Statue of Liberty by John W. Miller, 
for medium voice. 

Refuge, by Fritz Hart, London: 
Curwen (New York: G. Schirmer). 
A well-written and effective song for 
medium voice, with poem by “A. E.” 

The Twenty-Third Psalm, by Clif- 
ford Cairns, G. Schirmer. An attrac- 
tively tuneful and structurally consis- 
tent setting, with a smooth and 
warm accompaniment planned appar- 
ently in terms of the organ primarily. 
In two keys. (50¢). i 

He Is Risen as He Said, by Madalyn 
Phillips, text from St. Matthew and 
St. John, Witmark. A specifically 
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INVITES YOUR ATTENTION 
TO THE SOUNDMIRROR 
ID you notice Life Maga- 
zine’s amazed comment on 
the Soundmirror? “It puts 
radio programs and other sounds 
on iron-coated paper tape,” said 
Life. “To many radio listeners, 
Utopia would be realized if there 
were some way of conveniently 
preserving for future enjoyment 
the best of the symphonic and 
other broadcasts which pour 
from their radio speakers. The 
paper tape makes this possible. 
When run through a magnetic 
recording device known as 
the Soundmirror, the tape’s 
surface becomes magnetized 
in such a way as to faithfully 
pick up any sound. To repro- 
duce the sound it is only 
necessary to run the tape back 
through the machine. In this 
way a music lover can eco- 
nomically build a huge library 
of symphonic and jazz record- 
ings whose fidelity is equal to 
that of the best phonograph 
records. Each reel of paper 
costs him only $2.50 for a half ‘ 
hour’s music.’ After caution- , 
ing Life about that split in- 
finitive, May we point out 
that that tape may be played 


3 EB. 43rd St., New York City 17, MU 2-8100 
275 Livingston St., Brooklyn 17, MA 4-5170 










many, many times more than 
the finest phonograph records 
with no semblance of deteriora- 
tion? And that you may “erase” 
electronically anything you have 
recorded and re-record on the 
same reel of tape several thou- 
sands of times? And that you 
may edit your transcription with 
scissors and scotch tape, eliminat- 
ing any part of any program? 
Furthermore, that Schirmer’s 
guarantees this remarkable in- 
strument unconditionally for 
ninety days? It weighs only 40 
pounds and we'll ship immediate- 
ly on receipt of your order. 


y $22950 


i (plus express 
BA charges) Terms 
if desired. 
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Easter song that builds up to an effec- 
tive climactic page. (50c.) es 

The Water of Life and The Bread 
of Life, by W. B. Olds, C. Fischer. 
Companion songs with texts taken 
from St. John 4 and 6 and augmented 
by the composer. Straightforward and 
devotional expressions. In two keys 
each. (50¢ and 60¢, respectively). 

Psalm 23, by Paul Creston, G. Schir- 
mer. An effective setting of some- 
what unusual melodic expression and 
with much harmonic variety. For high 
voice, with range from F to A flat 
above the staff, and with accompani- 
ment designed for organ. The com- 
poser’s opus 37. (75¢). 

I Walked Today Where Jesus 
Walked, by Geoffrey O’Hara, G. 
Schirmer. A melodically ingratiating 
setting of words by Daniel S. Twohig, 
a setting marked by sincere devotional 
sentiment. Issued for high, medium 
and low voice. (50¢). 

Love, by Anita Gray Little, Harry 
I. Hunt, publishers’ agent (C. Fischer, 
selling agent). A setting along con- 
ventional lines of one of Mary Baker 
Eddy’s poems. For high and low voice. 
(60¢). 

The Lord’s Prayer, by Walter L. 
Rosemont, Edwards Music Co. A set- 
ting with a consistent melodic plan 
and a rather flamboyant accompani- 
ment. Issued in three keys, for low, 
medium and high voice, all within one 
cover. 


Organ 


Recent Organ Compositions Show 
High Quality and Individuality 


RGANISTS have good reason to 

be grateful for the distinguished 
contributions to the repertoire which 
are being made, not only by players of' 
the instrument but by composers in 
other fields. Three works of high mu- 
sical quality are the Symphonic Fan- 
tasy (based on an Easter Plainsong) 
by Flor Peeters (H. W. Gray, $1.00) ; 
Variations and Finale on an Old 
Flemish Song, again by Mr. Peeters 


Eight 
Busch 


and 
Adolf 


(Elkan-Vogel, $2.00); 
Chorale Preludes by 
(G. Schirmer, $1.50). 

As a virtuoso and master of the in- 
strument, Mr. Peeters is known to 
American music lovers. But his rich 
harmonic palette and grasp of musical 
structure gives his creative work an 
equal attraction. Without striving for 
originality he puts his own stamp 
upon every measure that he writes. 
Mr. Busch follows illustrious prece- 
dent in his chorale preludes, but he 
also contributes something valuable of 
his own within a traditional mold of 
expression. 


Reviews in Brief 


Fantasy and Fugue, Op. 39, for 
organ, by S. Karg-Elert, edited by 
Robert Leech Bedell, Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation. The inti- 
mate knowledge of the instrument and 
its possibilities is reflected in this 
work of the late virtuoso and com- 
poser. Fingerings and other markings 
are liberally provided. ($1.00). 

Lamentation (Finale of Jeremiah 
Symphony) by Leonard Bernstein, 
with Hebrew text €or mezzo soprano 
with piano or organ accompaniment, 
adaptation by F. Campbell-Watson, 
Harms, Inc. This moving chant is one 
of the most powerful elements in Mr. 
Bernstein’s symphony, and the ar- 
rangement by Mr. Campbell-Watson 
will be useful both for solo and con- 
cert purposes and as a study score for 
singers who perform the work with 


orchestra. ($1.00). 
Six Organ Transcriptions from 
Mozart by Edwin Arthur Kraft, 


Oliver Ditson Co., Theodore Presser 
Co., Distributors. Mr. Kraft has ar- 
ranged the Adagio from the Oboe 
Quartet in F (K. 370); the Romanze 
from Eine Kleine Nachtmusik; the 
Menuet from the Haffner Symphony; 
the Scherzo from a Serenade; the 
Adagio from the Violin Sonata (K. 
481) ; and the Allegro from the Violin 
Sonata (K. 301). Both regular organ 
registration and Hammond registra- 
tion is suggested. (50¢). 

Largo from Concerto in F Minor 
for clavier and orchestra by J. S. 
Bach, adapted and arranged for organ 
solo by S. Drummond Wolff, Oxford 
University Press. This is a discreet 
version of the famous movement 
though the last two bars have been 
adapted so that it could end in the 





Adolf Busch 


Leonard Bernstein 


tonic. A suggested registration is in- 
cluded. (60¢). 

A Collection of Thanksgiving 
Music for Organ from the St. Cecilia 
Series compiled by John Holler, H. 
W. Gray Co. This useful volume con- 
tains Now Thank We All Our God 
by Bach, arranged by Claude Means; 
a Voluntary on the 100th Psalm Tune 
by Purcell in a version by West; 
Fisk’s Prelude on Netherlands; 
West’s Fantasia on Barnby’s O Lord, 
How Manifold; Woods’ Come, Ye 
Thankful People, Come; Karg-Elert’s 
Now Thank We All Our God; and 
McKinley’s Fantasia on St. Catherine. 
($1.50). 

Noel by Claude Louis D’Aquin ar- 
ranged by Roberta’ Bitgood, St. 
Cecilia Series No. 720, H. W. Gray. 
(75¢). 

Slow Movements of Handel’s Violin 
Sonatas transcribed for organ by John 
M. Klein, Broadcast Music, Inc. The 
broad and flowing line of this magnifi- 
cent music can be effectively produced 
on the organ and Mr. Klein’s tran- 
scriptions should find many uses. 
Hammond registration is provided by 
Kenneth Walton. ($1.00). 


Six Religious Preludes for Organ 
by Jaromir Weinberger, H. W. Gray 
Co. These preludes are titled The 
Way to Ephraim, The Woman of 
Bethany, An Advent Psalm, Czech 
Christmas Carol, Actus Tragicus and 
The House Upon a Rock. They dis- 
play the composer’s keen sense of ef- 
fectiveness and contrast. ($1.50). 


Two Arias from the Passion Ac- 
cording to St. John by J. S. Bach, 
It Is Finished and Consider, O My 
Soul, transcribed for organ by Gilman 
Chase, Edwin H. Morris & Co., Inc. 
Organists will welcome these tran- 


scriptions of two of the noblest arias 
from the Passion. (60¢). 


Miscellaneous 


Charming 18th Century Work 
Now Released By Associated 


HITHERTO almost unknown 

example of eighteenth century 
music has been made accessible by the 
publication of a Concerto in B Flat 
by Johann Adolf Scheibe for flute (or 
oboe or recorder), violins, cello and 
harpsichord or piano, as edited, re- 
vised and provided with an arrange- 
ment of the thorough bass by Albert 
G. Hess. This version is based on a 
copy in score in the library of the 
Royal Conservatory in Brussels, in 
which the flute part is specifically de- 
signated for the “flauto dolce”, other- 
wise the alto recorder in F. Published 
by the Dimit Edition, it has been 
taken over by the Associated Music 
Publishers, by whom it is now re- 
leased. 

This work by a composer who is 
chiefly known as a music critic, be- 
cause of his attacks on J. S. Bach, is 
charming music. The two outside 
Allegros have the _ characteristic 
melodic lilt and finely edged rhythm 
of the period, while the lovely Adagio 
in between is gracefully curved and 
ornate and planned in long-breathed 
phrase groups. The editor has made 
a suggestion for a short cadenza near 
the end of this movement instead of in 
either the first or last movement. It is 
prescribed, incidentally, that those 
movements be repeated in their en- 
tirety. This is fragrant music and it 
offers a rewarding experience to all 
who may take it in hand and to the 
audiences to whom they may intro- 
duce it. (Score and parts, $2.75). 


Piano-And-Woodwind Pieces 
By Dukelsky Published 


SET of Three Pieces for wood- 

wind quartet and piano by 
Vladimir Dukelsky that has come 
from Carl Fischer further exemplifies 
the composer’s versatility. Far from 
suggesting his Vernon Duke per- 
sonality in any way, excepting very 

(Continued on page 357) 
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faintly in the second and third, these 
pieces reveal him writing with serious 
intent in his own sophisticated man- 
ner. The woodwind quartet consists 
of the flute, oboe, clarinet in B flat 
and bassoon, and the three pieces are 
a Hymn, a Waltz and a Paso Doble. 

The Hymn is a concept of sweep 
and breadth, especially in the piano 
part, rather than a lofty utterance, 
but the placing of the final phrase in 
the more altitudinous reaches of the 
piano keyboard weakens .the ultimate 
effect. The Waltz, however, is a 
piece of ingratiating charm, which is 
due not only to the graceful line and 
the rhythmic lilt but also substantially 
to the harmonic piquancies, while the 
sparkling Paso Doble is equally ap- 
pealing in its essentially different style. 
All three pieces are short, four, seven 
and eleven pages in complete score, 
respectively. (Score and parts, de 


Reviews in Brief 


Fanfare, Chorale and Finale, for 
wind instruments, by Godfrey Turner, 
Arrow Music Press. A set of pieces 
to test the virtuosity of brass instru- 
ment players, scored for four horns 
in F, three trumpets in B flat, two 
tenor trombones, bass trombone and 
tuba. The Fanfare and Finale are es- 
sentially brilliant while the Chorale is 
perhaps the most rewarding movement 
musically. Performance - time, nine 
minutes. (Score, $1.75). 

Autumn Tones, for cornet trio, by 
Charles O'Neill, Mercury Music. A 
pleasingly mellifluous short piece re- 
quiring smooth playing and suave 
phrasing on the part of each of the 
three cornetists. 

Four Iroquois Dances, by Colin 
McPhee, New Music. A Corn Dance, 
Eagle Dance, Scalping Dance and 
Medicine Dance written at the request 
of the Instituto Indigenista Inter- 
Americano of Mexico City for broad- 
cast to Latin-America, the musical 
material having been taken from rec- 
ords made by William N. Fenton and 
published by the Library of Congress. 
Whereas the original records are sung 
by solo voice to the primitive accom- 
paniment of drum or rattle, in these 
orchestrations, while the melodic 
structure of each chant is left intact, 
the stanzas are repeated several times 
with different instrumentation. A 


peculiarity that occurs in 
places is the treatment of 


rhythmic 
several 
quintuples as groups of two eighth 


notes and a sixteenth. The score calls 
for two each of flutes, oboes, clarinets, 


bassoons and trumpets, four horns, 
timpani, maracas, tom-tom, strings 
and, in one case, piano. 

Andante and Scherzando, from 


Symphonie Espagnole, by Lalo, ar- 
ranged by Gustave Langenus as solos 
for B-flat clarinet and piano, En- 
semble Music Press (C. Fischer, sell- 
ing agent). Two more knowingly 
made transcriptions by Mr. Langenus 
to augment the clarinetist’s solo re- 
pertoire. (Andante, $1.25; Scher- 
zando, $1.50). sl 

Arioso from Bach’s Cantata No. 
156, arranged by A. F. Gaylord for 
flute or oboe, C. Fischer. (40¢). 

Arioso from Bach’s Cantata No. 
156, arranged by H. R. Kent for B- 
Flat clarinet, baritone, or B-Flat tenor 
saxophone, C. Fischer. (40¢). 

The Stars and Stripes Forever, 
march by John Philip Sousa, arranged 
by N. Clifford Page for B-Flat cornet 
or trumpet or B-Flat clarinet, with 
piano accompaniment. John Church. 
Presser. (65c.) 

First Movement of Piano Concerto 
in A Minor by Grieg, transcribed for 
piano and band by D. F. Bain, G. 
Schirmer. The instrumentation for 
band has been discreetly made while 
the solo piano part has been kept in- 
tact. (Full band, $3.50 and $4.50; 
symphonic band, $5. and $6.50). 

By the Bend of the River, by Clara 
Edwards, arranged for cornet or 
B-flat trumpet and piano by Erik 
Leidzén, G. Schirmer. An effective 
arrangement of the familiar Clara 
Edwards song. Arrangements also 
available for clarinet in B-flat or 
tenor saxophone and piano, and alto 
saxophone or clarinet in E flat and 
piano. (50¢). 

Sylvia, by Oley Speaks, arranged 
for clarinet in B flat or tenor saxo- 
phone and piano and also for alto 
saxophone or clarinet in E flat and 
piano by Erik Leidzén, G. Schirmer. 
An arrangement by Tom Clark for 
cornet or trumpet in B flat and piano 
also available. (50¢). 

Elégie, by Massenet, and March of 
the Dwarfs, by Grieg, transcribed by 
Howard M. Peterson for marimba or 
xylophone, Mills Music. (50¢ each). 

The Majors and Their Relatives, 
by Eula Ashworth Lindfors, J. 
Fischer & Bro. The complete scale 
family in one-octave form and prin- 
cipal triads in all keys, with informa- 
tive notes on the pentatonic and 
Hungarian gypsy minor scale, pre- 
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sented in an unencumbered, straight- 
forward manner in a useful book for 
young students, ($1.). _ 
Hampton Miniature Arrow Scores, 
Voy. II, Works of Mendelssohn, Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corporation. 
This collection includes the Midsum- 


mer Night’s Dream Music and the 
overtures, Athalie, Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage, Fingal’s Cave 
(Hebrides) and Ruy Blas. Each 


work is preceded by an historical note 
about the circumstances of its compo- 
sition and also a listing of recordings. 
This is especially useful to students 
who take advantage of the arrow sys- 
tem devised by Albert E. Wier by 
following these scores in actual per- 
formance. ($1.25.) 

Hampton Miniature Arrow Scores, 
Vol. 12, Romantic Orchestral Works, 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation. 
This volume contains Schubert’s Rosa- 
munde Overture, entr’actes and _ bal- 
lets; Schumann’s Manfred Overture, 
and Weber’s Euryanthe, Freischiitz 
and Oberon Overtures. ° It also is pro- 
vided with brief historical notes and a 
list of recordings. ($1.25.) 

Minuet in D Major from Flute 
Quartet by Mozart, arranged for two 
pianos by Eric Steiner, Schroeder & 
Gunther, Inc. (75¢). 


Choral 


High-Standard Novelties 
For Chorus from Galaxy 


HORAL works of distinction con- 

tinue to come from the Galaxy 
Music Corporation and the latest 
sheaf brings two arrangements by 
Channing Lefebvre, whose name has 
become a guarantee of tasteful and 
finely balanced choral writing. The 
Negro spiritual, Somebody’s Knockin’ 
at Your Door, and Hugo Wolf's 
Drinking Song are here made acces- 
sible to men’s chorus in expertly de- 
vised four-part arrangements. A nota- 






Harvey B. Gaul Channing Lefebvre 


bly effective arrangement of another 
spiritual, Keep Yo’ Hand on de 
Plough, Hold On!, by the late Har- 
vey Gaul, is also issued. This is an 
unfamiliar spiritual, learned and re- 
corded from oral tradition by James 
Miller, and it has been freely treated 
by Dr. Gaul for four-part chorus of 
mixed voices, with soprano and bari- 
tone solos, 

Excellent novelties for three-part 
women’s chorus are Lily Strickland’s 
spontaneous and exhilarating Come to 
the Ball and the arrangements of 
Genevieve Davis’s brilliantly devel- 
oped I Am Joy! and Richard Kountz’s 
charming waltz song, In Old Vienna. 
This latter is also published for four- 
part chorus of mixed voices. c. 


Reviews in Brief 


Truth Shall Deliver, by William 
Schuman, G. Schirmer. A setting for 
three-part chorus of men’s voices of 
a Ballade of Good Advice adapted 
from Chaucer by Marion Farquhar. 
The music may seem austere to some 
ears but it definitely achieves an 
archaic flavor and re-creates the at- 
mosphere of the text with subtle ef- 
fectiveness. 

Postscripts, by 


Isadore Freed, C. 
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PIANO STUDENT CONCERTI 


—— BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS —— 
F Major - - - - - - - - - By HELEN BOYKIN 


C Major - - - - - - - - By JEAN WILLIAMS 


A Minor - - - - - - - - By JEAN WILLIAMS 


os 


F Major - - - - - - - - - By JEAN WILLIAMS 
* 

Each of these student piano concerti is written in the tradi- 

tional three movements and technically within the reach of the 


student in the third and fourth grades of difficulty. Excellent 
material as stepping stones to the more extended forms of 


& 
PRICES—Each Concerto (with 2nd Piano Part).................4:- $1.25 
Organ or Harmonium Parts, Each.................05000ees 50 
(For Boykin and Williams Concerti) 
Greens “Hed, Bs so i.c ke cdnsahec cose vcsubesedacaeds .25 
{Available for Each Concerto) 
& 


The orchestra parts are arranged within the reach of student | 
players, and may be used with small groups |} 
of players affording opportunity for ensemble work with solo piano. 


= 
SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 
The Specialized Catalog of Piano Teaching Material 
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NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 351) 


Fischer. A choral suite for women’s 
voices in three parts, consisting of six 
numbers with texts by as many dif- 
ferent authors. The words are all in 
humorous vein and sometimes of a 
satirical nature and the settings are 
adroitly conceived and amusing. The 
titles are, No Parking, Paging Emily 
Post, Voice of Experience, Hist!, A 
Theory in Ratios and The Movies. 

Oh Lord, Have Mercy on Me, 
When I Was Sinkin’ Down, I’ve Been 
*buked and Lord, I Want to Be a 
Christian, four Negro spirituals ar- 
ranged by Hall Johnson, G. Schirmer. 
Knowingly made versions for four- 
part mixed chorus by one who thor- 
oughly understands the traditions of 
the art of singing spirituals. 

Magnificat, by Carl Parrish, Wit- 
mark, A well written and imposing 
setting of My Soul Doth Magnify the 
Lord for women’s voices in four parts, 
with soprano solo. ($1.). 

Johnny Appleseed, by Jacques 
Wolfe, arranged by the composer, C. 
Fischer. Mr. Wolfe’s picturesque set- 
ting of Merrick McCarthy’s poem ef- 
fectively arranged for chorus of mixed 
voices (divided), with baritone solo. 

Collection of Two-Part Sacred and 
Secular Choruses for the Lower 
Grades, compiled and arranged by 
Wayne Howorth, Mills Music. Eight- 
een songs of widely ranging styles, 
from patriotic, cowboy and Foster 
songs and spirituals to Handel's fa- 
mous Largo and Gretchaninoff’s Palm 
Branches, skilfully arranged to meet 
the capacities of children singing in 
two parts. (75¢). 84 





New Piano Method by Philipp 
For Beginners Is Published 


Se NATED Piano Meth- 
od -by Isidor Philipp has just 
been launched by the Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation with Book 
1, written in collaboration with Louis 
Sugarman. Starting from the premise 
that the coordination of eye, ear and 
hand enables the students from the 
very first lesson to play with under- 
standing rather than with the belief 
that music is merely a series of notes 
bearing no relationship to one another, 
the authors list the objectives of co- 
ordination. First, the eye must per- 
ceive the notes correctly; second, the 


ear must be trained to listen to every 
tone, as the development of the ear 
should go hand in hand with the de- 
velopment of the fingers; and, third, 
the hand must be developed to exe- 
cute any technical problem that may 
be encountered. 

As many teachers make the mis- 
take of employing extended hand posi- 
tions, scale passages, and so on, much 
too soon, it has been one aim of this 
Method to make the finger extensions 
used simple and logical. Transposition 
is taught here both by finger patterns 
and by the superior method of em- 
ploying the relationship of scale steps 
to one another. The authors start from 
middle C and proceed up and down 
from there by, first, one step in each 
direction and then by gradually 
lengthening groups, and the bass clef 
is, consequently, taught right along 
with the treble clef from the begin- 
ning. Ear training is begun with the 
very first lesson. Teachers of begin- 
ners will find this book a carefully 
planned and graduated and lucidly set 
forth method of procedure. ($1). C. 


Excellent Teaching Material 
From Schroeder & Gunther 


B* virtue of its steady output, ex- 
tending over many years, of 
piano teaching material of a high 
standard the firm of Schroeder & 
Gunther occupies a distinctive posi- 
tion in the regard of the teachers in 
this country, and the excellent quality 
of a recent sheaf from these publishers 
will prove a further gratification to 
them. Two pieces by Opal Louise 
Hayes and one by Hubert Tillery for 
pupils in the earlier grades have the 
invaluable elements of melodic appeal, 
rhythmic vitality and consistency of 
writing within a given framework. 
The Hayes pieces are a snappy little 
Cake Walk Tune that is bound to 
appeal to boys and girls alike and a 
graceful piece with a melody rising 
above broken triads alternating be- 
tween. the hands called Drifting. Mr. 
Tillery’s piece bearing a title, Ball 
Game, that should make it irresistible 
to small boys at any rate, is a fresh, 
rhythmically invigorating piece that 
might almost be called John Sebastian 
Goes To a Ball Game. These are all 
two-page pieces. 

For juvenile two-piano teams these 
publishers have issued two dances, the 
Bourrée and the Passepied, from 
Bach’s Orchestral Suite No. 1, in C, 
as arranged by Eric Steiner, and 
therewith made a contribution of note- 
worthy importance to the two-piano 
literature available to junior piano 
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of outstanding contemporary American music Fi 
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. $3.00 


by George Gershwin 


CONCERTO IN F 


by George Gershwin 


by Howard Hanson 
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Ernst Bacon 


Jascha Heifetz 


students. These are excellent speci- 
mens of Bach’s rhythmically stimulat- 
ing melodic resources and they have 
been admirably arranged to constitute 
a highly effective program pair. C. 


Reviews in Brief 


Road to Piano Artistry, a collection 
of classic and romantic compositions 
compiled, graded and edited by Silvio 
Scionti, Vol. 5, C. Fischer. With this 
volume Mr. Scionti has now covered 
more than half the ground to be tra- 
versed in the projected nine volumes 
of the series designed to provide in 
collection form the best type of mate- 
rial for meeting the requirements at 
various levels of the applied music 
courses in the Texas Public Schools. 
The compositions kere included are 
the Polonaise from Bach’s French 
Suite No. 6; an arrangement of 
Bach’s air, Bist du bei mir; Clemen- 
tis Sonatina in F, Op. 36, No. 4; a 
Beethoven Bagatelle, Op. 119, No. 3; 
a Barcarolle by Gade; Kullak’s The 
Nightingale, and The Mill by the 
Brook; Jensen’s Peaceful Afternoon, 
and Heller’s Gipsies. All are supplied 
with copious explanatory notes and 
suggestions. (50c). 

Michael Aaron Piano Course, Grade 
4, Mills Music: A useful collection of 
compositions by the standard com- 
posers and pieces by the compiler, 
with many fundamental: points, . such 
as the turn, sonata allegro form, oc- 
tave and arpeggio playing, chord play- 
ing, and so on, dwelt upon and illus- 
trated. A short dictionary of musical 
terms and a student’s practice record 
are included. ($1). 


Violin 
Sonata for Clavecin (or Piano) 


And Violin by Milhaud Issued 


NE of the freshest and most char- 
acteristic works that we have 
had in a long time from Darius Mil- 
haud is the Sonata for Clavecin (or 
Piano) and Violin, dedicated to Alex- 
ander Schneider and Ralnh Kirkpat- 
rick (Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., $3.00). 
The work is provided with registra- 
tion for a Challis harpsichord by Mr. 
Kirkpatrick. 
Although the sonata was obviously 








conceived with the harpsichord in 
mind, pianists with imagination will 
not find it difficult to achieve a bal- 
anced sonority, especially if they use 
the pedal sparingly and play with a 
light, crisp touch. The music is gay, 
melodious and vital and reminds one 
of some of Milhaud’s earlier chamber 
works. The first movement, marked 
nerveux, is a flowing allegro with 
charming harmonic coloring. A brief, 
pastorale-like andante leads to the 
witty finale, which calls for a brilliant 
violinist. This sonata should be heard 
often. B. 


Reviews in Brief 

Air from Suite No. 3, by Bach, 
arranged by*Jascha Heifetz, C. Fischer. 
A new edition of the favorite Air on 
the G string, still further extending 
the formidable list of Mr. Heifetz’s 
noteworthy arrangements and tran- 
scriptions for violin and piano. (60c). 

Basic Violin Technique, by Harold 
Berkley, Presser. A series of special- 
ized daily exercises designed to help 
the violinist, whether soloist or or- 
chestra player, keep “fit”. The prob- 
lem of the soloist on tour who finds 
that constant performing with little 
or no time for concentrated practice 
will impair the most perfect technique 
and the equally important problem of 
the orchestra player who after a pe- 
riod of years finds that his playing 
has gradually deteriorated are dealt 
with by the author with a system of 
first and continuous aid that should 
be immensely helpful. (75c). 

Six Little Studies in the First Posi- 
tion, by Hugo Norden, Schmidt. Well- 
contrived studies for elementary pupils 
that violin teachers should find emi- 
nently useful. (75c). oe 

Holbert’s Cove, for violin and 
piano, by Ernest Bacon, G. Schirmer, 
Inc. A folkish piece with transparent 
sonorities and -.a_ tripping rhythm 
which should prove useful as an en- 
core work for recitalists as well as for 
other occasions. ($1.00). 

Contra-Dance ‘by Beethoven, ar- 
ranged for violin and piano by Jascha 
Heifetz, Carl Fischer, Inc. Mr. Heifetz 
is an old hand at arranging, and this 
familiar little work of Beethoven 
shows his skill. (80¢). 

Allegro Molto from String Quartet 
in C Major, (K. 465) by Mozart, ar- 
ranged for violin and piano by Jascha 
Heifetz, Carl Fischer, Inc. This tran- 
scription is carried out with discretion 
but string quartet movements are too 
closely integrated to adapt very well 
to solo purposes. To the people who 
know the original the violin and piano 
version must inevitably sound distort- 
ed and to the others it may very well 
seem ineffective without their know- 
ing why. As far as it is possible, the 
arrangement is tactfully done. ($1.25). 

Six Transcriptions for violin and 
piano from MacDowell; To a Wild 
Rose, arranged by Arthur Hartmann; 


(Continued on page 353) 




















ERNA 
FALSTAFF 
LA 
LUISA MILLER 
Puccini 
MANON LESCAUT 
RO 


iL. TABAR 
TURANDOT 


Menotti 
AMELIA AL BALLO 


Mozart 
DON GIOVANNI 


G@. RICORDI & co. | 


Announces that the following vocal scores are now 
imported again from their Italian headquarters: 


Verdi 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA 


FORZA DEL DESTINO 


NABUCCO 

OTELLO 

RIGOLETTO 

LA TRAVIATA 

| VESPRI SICILIANO 
Donizetti 


DON PASQUALE 
WELISIR D’AMORE 
FAVORITA 


Montemezzi 
L’AMORE DEI TRE RE 


Ponchielli 


LA GIOCONDA 











G. RICORDI & CO., 12 West 45th Street, New York City 
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New Music 


(Contimued from page 352) 
Hoya; Long Ago, by A. Walter 
Kramer ; To a Humming Bird, by Mr. 
Hartmann; Deserted, by Hugo Nor- 
den; Clair de Lune, by Mr. Hart- 
mann, Arthur P. Schmidt Co. Sev- 
eral of these transcriptions are very 
easy to play and all should be popu- 
lar with students and others who are 
fond of MacDowell’s music. ($1.25). 

Elegie for viola or violin unaccom- 
panied by Igor Stravinsky, Associated 
Music: Publishers, Inc. A _ curiously 
moving work which is worth the con- 
centration and skill required to master 


($1.25). 





Tollefsen Collection 
(Continued from page 168) 


with the words “Rest in Peace” in 
Latin. 

About Mozart there is never a 
word ! 

From Beethoven’s hand we have 
two fine examples—a page of musi- 
cal jottings which might be the 
germ of a string quartet and a title 
page of a manuscript in which Bee- 
thoven cautions the printer “to be 
careful about the small notes”. This 
letter was once the property of 
Charles Salaman, the English pian- 
ist, who knew Beethoven personally. 

In addition to the creative giants 
we have a wide array of singers, 
violinists, pianists, conductors and 
others in the musical field. An old 
handbill notes the opening of the 
new Academy of Music, Oct. 2, 
1854, at 14th Street and Irving 
Place. It brings to mind the famous 
singers Grisi and Mario who sang 
in Norma. Nobody then believed 
an opera house so far uptown would 
win the favor of the public. 

An amusing bon mot of Grisi’s 
can be retold here. She married 
Mario in Paris and they had three 
children. On the boulevards in 
Paris she became a familiar figure. 
promenading with her children. 
One day a friend stopped her and 
waggishly remarked: “Mme. Grisi, 
are those your little Grisettes?” 

“Ah no!” she replied, “they are my 
Marionettes !” 

Americana have always engrossed 
me and February is the natal 
month of two great Americans— 
Lincoln and Washington. Of the 
former we have a signed pardon 


for the’ release of an interned sol- 
dier in 1864. From Washington 
we have a signed document giving 
a grant of land near Albany to a 
Revolutionary soldier in return for 
valuable services. 

On our wall hangs the first Phil- 
adelphia edition of The Star-Span- 
gled Banner (1814); also My 
Country ’Tis of Thee, in Smith’s 
writing. Furthermore we have the 
complete manuscript in Francis 
Hopkinson’s hand of My Days 
Have Been So Wondrous Free, and 
also a march he wrote for Wash- 
ington’s entry into Philadelphia. 

Among old handbills and pro- 
grams we find one of Jenny Lind’s 
first appearance in New York at 
the old Castle Garden, in Septem- 
ber, 1850. There is also one of 
the first New York performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brilliante 
and of the Calm Sea and Properous 
Voyage Overture. The date was 
Jan. 12, 1850. 

Anton Rubinstein gave a concert 
Nov. 22, 1872, assisted by Henri 
Wieniawski; and a later program 
reveals the opening of the season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in 1883, when Mme. Sembrich sang 
the role of Rosina in Rossini’s Il 
Barbiere, with Vianesi conducting. 
These were great days, with seats 
in the family circle at fifty cents and 
admission to all parts of the house 
two dollars! 





Zachareff Reports Increase 
Of Artist Engagements 


Demeter Zachareff reports an un- 
usually large number of engagements 
for the coming season for Roland 
Hayes, tenor. He also manages the 
Russian Stars of Opera, consisting of 
Maria Sokil, soprano; Zinaida Alvers, 
contralto; Ilya Tamarin, tenor; and 
Stefan Kozakevich, baritone; with 
Anton Rudnitsky as musical director. 
These artists appeared in 25 leading 
cities in their first season, presenting 
operatic ensembles from works by 
Tchaikovsky, Glinka, Mussorgsky, 
Borodin and modern Russian com- 
posers. Frances James, Canadian 
soprano, and the Cambridge Col- 
legium Musicum, with Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, violin, Iwan « d’Archambeau, 
cello, and Irwin Bodky, harpsichord, 
are retained on the list. Mr. Bodky 


appears as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony in March under Bruno 
Walter. 














[SONG CLASSICS _—if 


gracious music . 


beautiful lyrics for your repertoire — 


The Village That Nobody Knows (Med.) (High)..... HAYDN WOOD 
Words by H. Simpson 

This Quiet Night. ..(Med.) (High) HAYDN WOOD 
Words by H. J. Brandon 

Evening Song. ..........<.. (Med.). ..ROY HARRIS 

Poem by Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

Undivided Co Biel) err PAT THAYER 
Words by Bruce Sievier 

And God Was There........... (High)..... .DAVID W. GUION 


Hand in Hand, Beloved 


Words by J. W. Bratton 


as gS DAVID W. GUION 











| 
GOD REMEMBERS EVERYTHING (Med.) (High) | 
Words by Kathleen Egan Music by Albert Arlen 
In That Shenk (Negro Spiritual)..... (High).....R. NATHANIEL DETT 
The Little Shepherd's Song. .. (Low) (Med.) (High)... CLARA EDWARDS 
Say A Little aay ree eS 4 ee GERRY MASON 
Give Me One Hour.............. an 5 ag aap ee RUDOLF FRIML 


Bells Across the Meadows........ (M 


d.). 
That Tumble-Down Shack In Athlone. (Med. ) PASCOE, CARLO, SANDERS 
(Low) (High).. 
Words by M. O'Shea 
ia iedans {Med.) (High) 


Springtime in County Clare. 


Aranmore.... 


-ALBERT W. KETELBEY 
.REGINALD MORGAN 


EK! KOTES REGINALD MORGAN 


Words by E. Lockton 


“Secular & Sacred Songs” Thematic Free on Request 


| MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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San Carlo Opera 


Again on Tour 


HE San Carlo Opera Company, 
Fortune 
rated its 


1946-47 


early in October. 


ensemble will 
United States 
concluding their season in 





Gallo, 


director, 


Fortune Gallo 


the West Coast. 
During a ten-week’s visit to Italy, 


mostly in the city of Rome, 
concluded negotiations for an 


from 


take them over the 
coast to coast, 
April on 


Mr. Gallo 
Amer- 


ican tour of a renowned large group 


inaugu- 
tour in Cleveland, 
The travels of the 





which is announced elsewhere in this 

issue, 
While in 

new singers for his San Carlo Opera 


Italy he engaged three 
They arrived by plane in 
mid-January. Two of them are tenors, 
the third a young bass. They are 
Alfonso Pravadelli, dramatic tenor, a 
six-foot Italian who has sung at La 
Scala, Milan, Royal Opera at Rome, 
Madrid and Barcelona opera houses 
in Spain and the Paris Opéra 
Comique. He made his American de- 
but at the Boston Opera House as 
Radames in Aida on Jan. 21. 

Pablo Civil of Spanish nationality, 
is a lyric tenor. Civil has sung at La 
Scala, the Royal Opera of Rome, the 
opera houses of Spain and Opéra 
Comique, Paris. 

Victor Tatozzi is a handsome bass, 
who also made his American debut in 
Boston on Jan. 22. Half a dozen new 
American singers are also listed in the 
personnel, 1947 opened auspiciously 
for the San Carlo Opera Company. 
An eight-day season in Boston at the 
Boston Opera House, from Jan. 19 
through Jan. 26 was one of the most 
successful Mr. Gallo’s company has 
enjoyed in that city for many years. 
Just as the company’s annual season 
in Rockefeller Center Theatre, New 
York, plays to capacity, the nine Bos- 
ton performances attracted huge audi- 
ences, 


Company. 


Saminsky aie Sens 

A number of songs by Lazar S. 
Saminsky, have figured on recent pro- 
grams given by Helen Jepson and 
Barbara Stevenson, sopranos; Martial 
Singher, baritone; Marie Rodker of 
Vancouver, and Marguerite Kozenn 
of the Detroit Opera. These include 
The Enchanted Grotto, The Song of 
Songs, Loneliness, and Mary Stuart's 
Farewell. Mr. Saminsky’s new book 
on Music of the Two Americas will 
be published this summer by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 





"Jacques de Menasce's lively and attractive Second Piano Con- 
certo, already performed on the radio, arrived on the concert 
stage under the auspices of the National Orchestral Association, 
conducted by Leon Barzin. Jacques Abram played the solo part 





brilliantly.” 


"Jacques de Menasce has written a serviceable work. 
part affords considerable occasion for pianistic display without 


SECOND PIANO CONCERTO 


CBS’ “INVITATION TO MUSIC"—July, 1946 
NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION, CARNEGIE HALL 
January, 1947 


any breach of good taste." 


clarity, streamlined patterns, and subtle orchestral inventions." 


| 
"This proved to be especially effective on the air for its elegant | 
Charles Mills, Modern Music, Fall 1946 | 


Arthur V. Berger, New York Herald-Tribune 


de MENASCE 


Composer and Pianist 
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Robert A. Simon, The New Yorker 


Its solo 
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RAMATIC intensity and fine 

orchestral workmanship mark 
the recording of Mahler’s Songs of a 
Wayfarer by Carol Brice, contralto, 
and the Pittsburgh Symphony under 
Fritz Reiner . (Columbia Master- 
works, MX 267, two discs). Not only 
is Miss Brice’s rich voice particularly 
well suited to the songs, but she per- 
forms them with a moving sense of 
the despair and longing which Mahler 
poured into them. Occasional unsteady 
top tones and other signs of emotional 
absorption are scarcely drawbacks in 
view of her interpretative power. Mr. 
Reiner and the orchestra provide a 
superb framework to which the re- 
cording engineers have done full jus- 
tice. 


HE naive charm of Brahms’ 

Liebeslieder Waltzes, Op. 52, are 
captured in the performance by Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, duo- 
pianists, and the Victor Chorale, con- 
ducted by Robert Shaw (RCA Victor, 
DM 1076, three discs). Both the 
piano playing and the singing are re- 
freshingly light, and the rhythmic 
vitality of Mr. Shaw’s conception pre- 
vents the slightest suggestion of that 
sticky sentimentality which so often 
afflicts performers of these delightful 








by JOHN MARTIN 


America’s leading authority 
and dance critic of 
The New York Times 


This magnificent and authori- 
tative history in glowing text 
and 266 superb illustrations is 
an exquisite spectacle of the ex- 
citing development and great- 
est interpreters of the dance 
from earliest times. A large 
book, 82 x 11, beautifully 
printed on luxury-coated pa- 
per. 
$3.75 at all bookstores 


TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
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FOR 
THE 


spirit of good humor and 





pieces. A 


imaginative mischief radiates from 
every measure. One hopes that Mr. 
and Mrs. Luboshutz and Mr. Shaw 


and his singers will give us the second 
set of Liebeslieder. 


ONSIDERING the amount of 

Tchaikovsky’s music that is still 
not available in recordings, one won- 
ders why another version of the Nut- 
cracker Suite was deemed necessary. 
The performance by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony under Artur 


Rodzinski (Columbia Masterworks, 
MM 627, three discs) is crisp and 
excitingly dynamic, but too heavy- 


handed for a fairy-tale ballet. Acous- 
tically also it is not up to the level 
of other recent recordings by the 
same forces. 


WELL-NIGH ideal performance 
of Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony 
is offered by Artur Rodzinksi and the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(Columbia Masterworks, MM _ 661, 
five discs). The precision of Mr. Rod- 
zinski’s rhythm, the savage power and 
dynamism of the playing are balanced 
in the slow movement with poignant 
eloquence and freedom of line. The 
superb virtuosity of the orchestra un- 
der Mr. Rodzinski is revealed at its 
best in this notable recording. The 
smashing, virile energy of the per- 
formance is flawlessly conveyed. 


N interesting assemblage of piano 

etudes by Rachmaninoff, Chopin, 
Scriabin, Debussy, Toch, Mendelssohn 
and Liszt is brilliantly performed by 
Jakob Liszt is brilliantly performed by 
four ten-inch discs). Both the enor- 
mous speed and clarity of Mr. Gim- 
pel’s playing are captured, though 
tonally the recording sounds a bit thin 
at times. Many of the etudes are sel- 
dom heard and therefore doybly in- 
teresting. 


[(CTOR’S Treasury of Grand 
Opera (M1074, 4 discs) offers 
arias from Aida, Carmen, Pagliacci 
and Traviata, the Soldiers’ Chorus 


from Faust and the Prelude to Lohen- 
grin. Of all these the last-named, 
done by the NBC Symphony under 
Toscanini, is easily the best, though 
there is much to commend likewise, 
in Zinka Milanov’s Ritorna Vincitor, 
from Aida, Leonard Warren’s Pag- 
liacci Prologue and Licia Albanese’s 
Un di felice, from La Traviata. The 
Soldiers’ Chorus is done by the Victor 
Chorale under Robert Shaw. James 
Melton’s singing of Mozart’s Il mio 
Tesoro and Gladys Swarthout’s of the 
Habanera from Carmen have. their 
merits but are not without defects. 
All, however, are well recorded. 


OLUMBIA has captured in re- 

markable style the sensuous qual- 
ity of Jennie Tourel’s lovely voice and 
the communicative expression the 
mezzo-soprano brings to a series of 
Rachmaninoff songs that include such 
favorites as Floods of Spring, Lilacs, 
In the Silence of the Night and O 
cease thy Singing, Maiden fair. With 
Erich Itor Kahn at the piano this 
set constitutes one of the most cap- 
tivating albums issued in many a 
month (Columbia Masterworks, 
M 625, 3 discs). 


HOSE who enjoy the singing of 

the former Metropolitan soprano, 
Grete Sttickgold, owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the Birch Records for a sec- 
ond volume of Hugo Wolf Lieder by 
the singer who has made something of 
a specialty of this master of the art 
song. The songs of this series (per- 
formed with Paul Meyer at the piano) 
include Begegnung, Selig [hr Blinden, 
Ihr Jungen Leute, Die Zigeunerin, 
Nimmersatte Liebe, An eine Aeol- 
sharfe, Du Denkst mit einem Fadchen, 


RECO 








Carol Brice, at a recording session for 
Columbia, with her accompanist, Jona- 
than Brice, and Goddard Lieberson, 


head of Columbia's Masterworks Division. 


Heb auf dein Blondes Haupt, Agnes 
and the second Mignon Song. The 
records are of a light, unbreakable 
material 


N Walt Disney’s Make Mine Mu- 

sic, Nelson Eddy, in playing the 
part of The Whale Who Wanted to 
Sing at the Metropolitan, made a con- 
siderable hit with movie-goers by 
singing duets, trios, and so on with 
himself, a phenomenon arranged by 
the studio’s sound track engineers. A 
kind of encore to this performance is 
to be found in Hymns We Love (Co- 
lumbia, M 646, 10 inches, 10 sides) 
in which the popular baritone sings 12 
favorite hymns—Rejoice, Ye Pure in 
Heart, Rock of Ages, Now the Day 
Is Over, and the like—in four part 
harmony, accompanied on the organ 
by Theodore Paxton. The surfaces of 
the records are good, Mr. Eddy’s full, 
resonant voice comes through admira 
bly. The mechanics of getting all the 
voices together does, at times, make 
the phrasing sound stiff and inflexible. 
Only in a few short solo passages, 
when the other “three voices” of the 
quartet are silent, do we hear Mr. 
Eddy at his usual best, which is very 
good indeed in this album. 


T last the 18th century is being 

done justice on recordings, and 
to the rapidly growing Bach library a 
notable contribution has been made by 
Wanda Landowska and Yehudi Men- 
uhin in their periormance of Bach’s 
Sonata in E for harpsichord concer- 
tante and violin solo (RCA Victor, 
DM 1035, three discs). The engineers 


seem to have favored the violin at 
the expense of the harpsichord in this 
recording, but not to the extent of ob- 
scuring the texture of the music. Espe- 
cially impressive is the majestic open- 
ing movement, with its ebb and flow. 


Pane pyrotechnics seem to have 
less headaches for the engineers 
and other recording technicians than 
they did a few years ago, to judge by 
Vladimir Horowitz’s recording of 
Prokofieff’s Piano Sonata No. 7, Op. 
83 (RCA Victor, DM _ 1042, two 
discs). Both the power and the wide 
dynamic range of Mr. Horowitz's 
dazzling performance are faithfully re- 
flected. 


ERGE KOUSSEVITZKY has 

been one of the major prophets 
of Tchaikovsky for so long that one 
takes for granted the passion and 
technical mastery of his interpreta- 
tions. This is borne out by the per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony by the Boston Symphony 
(RCA Victor, DM 1057, six discs) 
which is scarcely surpassable. Differ- 
ently, the work could be played; but 
one doubts if it could be done better 
by anyone. 


N album that will be treasured by 
all lovers of Schubert as well as 
all admirers of Lotte Lehmann is the 


recording of Die Schéne Miillerin 
with Paul Ulanowsky at the piano 
(Columbia Masterworks, MM _ 615, 


seven discs). Whatever losses in range 
and purely physical power Mme. Leh- 
mann’s voice has undergone are com- 
pletely forgotten in the magnificence 
of her singing of this cycle. She al- 
ways knows instinctively as well as 
analytically exactly what to do with 
a phrase. Every word in this long 
and exhausting series of psychologi- 
cal portraits is clear, both verbally 
and emotionally. Ungeduld is omitted, 
because of previous recording com- 
mitments by Mme. Lehmann, but it 
can easily be added. 


O a world which is certainly not 

suffering from insufficient hearings 
of Beethoven’s Piano Sonata No. 8 in 
C Minor, Op. 13 (the Pathétique), 
Columbia has issued a version by one 
of its most distinguished interpreters, 
Rudolf Serkin (Columbia Master- 
works, MM 648, three discs). Tech- 
nically clear, the performance is a bit 
nervous and hasty, but nonetheless 
authoritative in style. 


DMIRERS of the art of Alexan- 

der Kipnis should rejoice in the 
set of Russian operatic arias by the 
distinguished Russian-American bass 
(Victor, M 1073, 3 discs). Accom- 
panied by the RCA Victor Orchestra 
under Nicolai Berezowsky, they com- 
prise such matters as the Viking’s 
Song, from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sad- 
ko, Gremin’s air from Tchaikovsky's 
Eugen Onegin, Galitzky’s aria from 

( Continued on page 355) 
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Borodin’s Prince Igor, the Miller’s 
Song from Dargomijski’s Rusalka, a 
scene from Boris and Mussorgsky’s 
Song of the Flea. It is a wide emo- 
tional gamut over which Mr. Kipnis 
ranges and it is not easy to decide 
whether he is better in the robust 
humors of the Miller’s Song and Ga- 
litzky’s air or in Gremin’s sentimental 
confidings. The recording captures 
with rare felicity the personality and 
dramatic expressions of which this 
singer is a past master. 


OLUMBIA has very successfully 

recorded what may be described 
as a cross section of Ezio Pinza’s 
Mozartean repertoire (Masterworks, 
Set MM 643, 4 discs). The popular 
Metropolitan bass is heard at his dis- 
tinguished best in Figaro’s Aprite un 
po quegl ’occhi and Se vuol Ballare 
as well as the rather unfamiliar con- 
cert aria, Mentre ti lascia, Figlia. Pos- 
sibly not everyone will endorse his 
delivery of Leporello’s Catalogue air 
down to its smallest detail or even 
his performance of Osmin’s song of 
triumph from Die Entfithrung, or 
Sarastro’s In diesen heil’gen Hallen. 
Osmin’s vengeful outpouring is sung 
far better, however, than it was done 
inthe Metropolitan performance of the 
Seraglio this winter, but neither this 
nor Sarastro’s air (both given in 
Italian) completely capture the Ger- 
man spirit of the numbers. With 
Bruno Walter conducting the Metro- 
politan Orchestra one is assured of 
performances authentically Mozartean. 


N Evening in Carnegie Hall with 

the Longines Symphonette has 
been privately recorded by the Lon- 
gines-Wittnauer Watch Co., sponsor 
of the orchestra’s radio program. It is 
album number 5 in a series of The 
World’s Most Honored Music which 
has been recorded by the group, di- 
rected by Mishel Piastro. The occa- 
sion of the recording was a Carnegie 
Hall concert given by the symphonette 
at which time Mr. Piastro accepted a 
tribute, in the name of the orchestra, 
from the National Federation of Mu- 
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Mishel Piastro 


Dorothy Kirsten 


presented by Sigmund 
Spaeth. The illuminated scroll was 
granted “in recognition of the out- 
standing services to music rendered by 
Mishel Piastro and The Longines 
Symphonette.” The music in the al- 
bum, which emerges full-bodied and 
clear is Weber’s Invitation to the 
Dance, Sarasate’s Zapateado, Strauss’ 
Perpetuum Mobile and _ Tritsch- 
Tratsch Polka, and Gomez’ Il Gua- 
rany Overture. 


sic Clubs, 


OROTHY KIRSTEN sings Vic- 

tor Herbert Melodies (Victor 
Red Seal, M 1069, 12 inches, six 
sides) accompanied by a chorus and 
orchestra directed by Russ Case. Items 
include Indian Summer, Moonbeams, 
Romany Life, If I Were on the Stage, 
A Kiss in the Dark, Kiss Me Again 
and ’Neath the Southern Moon. Miss 
Kirsten’s part of this records is de- 
lightful as she is one of the few opera 
singers in the country who can also 
sing operetta songs with the proper 
spirit of intimacy and lightness. Or- 
chestrations are overdone and padded 
out with inappropriate frills and 
modulations. The chorus is weak and 


not always on pitch. Surfaces and 
general engineering are excellent. 
M. 
MERICAN Songs, Home Sweet 


Home, Long, Long Ago, All the 
Things You Are, Oh, What a Beau- 
tiful Morning, Old Folks at Home, 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, I 
Love You Truly and Perfect Day, are 
sung by Helen Traubel (Columbia 
Masterwork Set, 8 sides, 12 inches, 
M 639) accompanied by an orchestra 
and chorus. directed by Charles 
O’Connell. Miss Traubel’s voice is 
rich, full and warm, almost too grand 
in style for the intimacies of Foster, 
Rodgers, Kern and Bond. Mechani- 
cally the recordings are distinctly first 
rank, M. 


ILOTONE inaugurates its Acad- 

emy of Music series with two al- 
bums: Haydn’s Farewell Symphony 
(DA 302, 10 inches, 8 sides), con- 
ducted by Erich Leinsdorf and played 
by the Metropolitan Symphony Or- 
chestra; and Grieg’s Holberg Suite 
(DA 301, 10 inches, 8 sides), con- 
ducted by Rudolph Ganz, played by 
the same group. Two complete sides 
of commentary are furnished for each 
album, the speaker being Deems Tay- 
lor. Some listeners who believe that 
good music needs no apology may be 
annoyed by this innovation, but to the 
uninitiated, Mr. Taylor’s remarks may 
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prove both helpful and stimulating. At 
any rate his talks are expertly writ- 
ten, interesting and concise. The mu- 
sic is well played and faithfully repro- 


duced. The records themselves (un- 
breakable Vinylite) have the least 
surface noise of any discs we have 
thus far encountered. M. 
GOOD recording of Brahms’ 


First Piano Concerto has long 
been needed but the present one (Co- 
lumbia Masterworks, MM _ 652, six 
discs) is something of a disappoint- 
ment, despite the collaboration of Ru- 
dolf Serkin and the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony under Fritz Reiner. The re- 
cording is thick and deficient in bril- 
liancy, the orchestral tone sounds 
muffled and impure, especially in the 
opening movement. Mr. Serkin’s per- 
formance, while in itself a superb one, 
suffers from the tinny sound of his 
piano. 


NEW recording of Ravel's or- 
chestration of |Mussorgsky’s 
greatly overrated and overplayed Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition is uncommonly 
clear and brilliant in its sonorities, 
the Philharmonic-Symphony — under 
Artur Rodzinski being heard at its 
best (Columbia Masterworks, Set 
MM 641, 4 discs). The last side is 
devoted to the Gopak from Mussorg- 
sky’s Fair at Sorotchinsk. 


N the whole, Sir Thomas Beech- 
am’s capital performance of Bee- 


thoven’s Fourth Symphony with the 
London Philharmonic has been well 
recorded by Victor (DM 1081, 4 


discs), save perhaps the slow intro- 
duction to the opening movement 
which sounds rather opaque. 


EITHER performance nor _ re- 

cording of Bach’s D Minor Con- 
certo for clavier and orchestra does 
particular honor to the pianist, Eugene 
Istomin, the Busch Chamber Players 
(under Adolf Busch) or Columbia 
(Set MM 624, 3 discs). They are 
loud, coarse and clattery, even when 
played at a greatly reduced volume of 
sound. 


EVOTEES of Liszt will have a 


field day with the generous 
album of piano pieces played by 
Gyorgy Sandor (Columbia Master- 
works Set M-MM-602, 4 discs). It 
includes works seldom heard on 
recital programs these days. Mr. 
Sandor nerforms the Sonata quasi 
Fantasia (Aprés une lecture de 


Dante), one of Liszt’s most ambitious 
piano works; the Concert Etude No. 
2 in F Minor (La Leggerezza); the 


Funérailles: the all-too-familiar Lie- 





No. 3 in A Flat; and the 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 15, the 
famous Rakoczy March. The em- 
phasis in Mr. Sandor’s performances 
is upon speed and bravura. Inter- 
locked octaves and chromatic runs 
cascade with tremendous velocity; 
and there is abundance of dramatic 
contrast in his performances. Tonally, 
perhays owing to the mechanical 
problems of recording, the effect is 
sometimes hard and thin, and one 
could wish for greater warmth and 
freedom of imagination in some of 
the works. Nonetheless, Mr. Sandor 
plays with exciting power and clarity. 
To sustain the long, improvisational 
Dante Sonata as he does is a notable 
achievement in itself. 3. 


FRESH and invigorating per- 

formance of Mozart’s Violin 
Concerto No. 5 in A (K.219) is of- 
fered by Adolf Busch with the Busch 
Chamber Players (Columbia Master- 
works Set M-MM-609, 4 discs). The 
tempo of the opening movement, 
marked allegro aperto, is a shade too 
rapid for the comfort of both the 
performers and the listener, which ex- 
plains the roughness with which it 
is played. But once this nervousness 
has worn off, the charm of the music 
asserts itself. Mr. Busch and _ his 
ensemble are at their best in the slow 
movement, one of the suavest and yet 
strongest things that Mozart ever 
wrote. All of Mozart’s concertos 
sound better when played with small 
orchestras, for then their chamber 
music character is preserved. On the 
last record side is Mr. Busch’s ar- 
rangement of the Air from Tartini’s 
Sonata No. 12 in G, Op. 2. 


bestraum 


NEGLECTED work by Igor 
Stravinsky, The Song of the 
Nightingale, has been recorded by the 


Cincinnati Symphony under Eugene 
Goossens (Victor Album DM _ 1041, 
3 discs). Though this tone poem 
lacks the dramatic poignance of 
Petruchka and the brutal force of 


Le Sacre de Printemps, it is quite as 
fascinating in its way. Stravinsky’s 
nightingale is a distinctly Russian and 
20th century bird, but none the less 
attractive for that. The _ pseudo- 
oriental coloring of the harmony and 
orchestration are masterfully’ handled, 
and the entire work has the air of 
enchantment which also envelops the 
Firebird. Mr. Goossens and the or- 
chestra perform the music convinc- 
ingly. Apart from a perceptible echo 
in one or two places, the complex 
score has been captured with praise- 
worthy mechanical precision. On the 
last side is Chabrier’s Joyous March. 
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Announcing latest performances and works by 


LAZARE SAMINSKY 


Eminent Composer; Director, Three Choir Festival of New York 


REQUIEM, Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. 
zin, National Orchestra Association, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


"Impressive seven-section work eloquently performed.” 

—Irving Kolodin, New York Sun 
“Beautifully scored, very imaginative in design." 

—Lou Harrison, Modern Music 


NEWFOUNDLAND AIR, Three-Choir Festival, 1946. 


"Saminsky's choral piece has an original flavor. 
—Howard Taubman, New York Times 


| CONCERTS OF WORKS BY LAZARE SAMINSKY. 
| Choral and Instrumental Works, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, New York, 


"Saminsky's music is modern in the best sense; it is one by a distin- 
guished man of music and letters." 


—Robert Bagar, N. Y. World-Telegram 

"Saminsky is a creative musician of distinguished status, one to be 
ranked high among contemporary American composers.” 

—W.E.S. Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


George Leyden Colledge, RKO Building, Radio City, New York 
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Ben Greenhaus 


Diane Woods, of the cast of Finian's Rainbow, goes backstage at the Metro- 


politan to make a March of Dimes collection. 


Contributors are: Salvatore 


Baccaloni, John Brownlee, Martial Singher, Eleanor Steber, Jarmilla Novotna, 
Bidu Sayao and Claramae Turner 


Activities of Critics’ 


(Continued from page 166) 
stacles. The solution found the 
members of the Circle spending a 
Sunday morning in May in search 
of performances of the various 
works deserving consideration. 
They went first to a studio at 
WQXR to hear a special perform- 
ance of what turned out to be the 
winning work. Then they ad- 
journed to the NBC Studios to hear 
three.more works one of which was 
broadcast. Again only through the 
courtesy of NBC was it possible for 
them to rehear most of this music. 

The award went to Sergeant An- 
drew Imbrie’s Quartet in B Flat, 
quite the most modern selection the 


Circle 


Circle had yet made. Twice before 
as advanced a work had been con- 
sidered in the orchestral classifica- 
tion but could never secure the ma- 
jority vote needed to win. No 
award was made in dramatic music, 
but a citation was made to Lukas 
Foss for The Prairie in an effort to 
encourage a definite creative talent. 
Bernstein’s ballet, Fancy Free, got 
as far as an honorable mention. 

In both these years the critics 
discussed at length whether the win- 
ning orchestral work was worthy of 
a prize. The general opinion pre- 
vailed that the award simply singled 
out what the group considered the 
best for the season. The Circle was 
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making no pretensions of selecting 
masterpieces. 

Trouble arranging rehearings and 
restrictions of one hour of broad- 
casting time posed serious problems 
in 1945. The Columbia Festival of 
Contemporary American Music also 
entered the field. Its presentation 
near the middle of May added a fur- 
ther difficulty in the time element at 
the close of a waning season. It 
happened that until the Festival 
came along the pickings that year 
were lean in both the orchestral and 
chamber music fields. A Herculean 
effort to get a majority of the critics 
to attend the Festival made it possi- 
ble to settle the account, for the 
Festival offered several first per- 
formances of music of sufficient 
merit. 

Walter Piston’s Symphony No. 2 
won the orchestral award. None 
was made for chamber music: 
Aaron Copland’s Appalachian 
Spring which had had several per- 
formances at the National Theater 
was quickly recognized as worthy 
of the fitst award that the Circle 
had ever made in the field of dra- 
matic music. 

In the course of discussions the 
question had recurred as to who is 
really an American composer. The 
designation “American” had been 
construed as applying to a native 
or a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. With the natural- 
ization of composers like Hinde- 
mith, Schoenberg, and Stravinsky, 
they were technically eligible. ‘ The 
feeling prevailed in the Circle that 
since their reputation as composers 
had already been established in 
Europe and that since the aim of 
the Circle was to encourage native 
composers, whenever possible, the 
award should be given to promising 
newcomers who have not really ar- 
rived so far as their reputation is 
concerned. 

With the question of how to re- 
hear the music still unsolved, the 
next year the critics agreed that 
though it was the ideal to have 
actual performances, listening to 
recordings was feasible. This plan 
saved the situation. Compulsory at- 
tendance at the Columbia Festival 
was made the rule. To give their 
award last year the critics listened 
to records on two different occa- 
sions, attended a special rehearsal 
of the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion, and covered the Columbia Fes- 
tival. 

Out of all this came the award to 
Samuel Barber for his Cello Con- 
certo. The dearth of chamber music 
made no award possible. Again the 
award in dramatic music was with- 
held. 

Thus has the Music Critics Cir- 
cle functioned. In the light of the 
value of awards it can point out 
that it was first in the field to make 


such judgments. Those of the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, the Pulitzer Prize in Music, 
and now the special award of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra only 
testify to the need and the worth of 
such awards. 

There is no question that the 
abandonment of the annual concert 
is unfortunate. It served a distinct 
purpose, especially when the music 
was sent over one of the networks. 
But arrangements even for radio 
performances are not easily made 
because of the rehearsing connected 
with the playing of new scores. 
Since judgment is made on the 
basis of composition and not on per- 
formance, the use of recordings is 
not too great a handicap. Still a 
satisfactory solution has not yet 
been attained. 

So far as citing works for the 
establishment of a permanent Amer- 
ican repertory is concerned,. the 
procedure has been too irregular to 
date. It became obvious almost at 
once, that the recurrence of Ameri- 
can works on seasonal programs is 
still the exception in New York. 
Only those works which have some- 
how made the grade are heard, 
while other music which might be 
worthy gets pigeonholed. 


“Off the Record” 


One of the fairly recent develop- 
ments in the activities of the Circle 
has been its “off-the-record” din- 
ners where some person prominent 
in the musical world is invited to 
discuss problems “behind closed 
doors”. To date Arthur Judson, 
Artur Rodzinski, Edward Johnson, 
Douglas Moore, Sol Hurok, and 
William’ Schuman have been in- 
vited. The Circle gave a special 
luncheon on the occasion of the re- 
tirement of Dorothy Lawton in 
recognition of her splendid work in 
building up the 58th Street Music 
Library. 

The members of the Circle in- 
clude the music critics and editors 
of the New York daily papers, a 
representative of each musical mag- 
azine that publishes signed criticism 
of musical events in New York, and 
the regular writers of musical criti- 
cism of other magazines published 
in New York City provided they 
cover the musical scene in some de- 
tail. Virgil Thomson, the motivat- 
ing force behind the formation of 
the Circle, was the first chairman. 
Olin Downes, the late Oscar 
Thompson, Henry W. Simon, and 
the present writer have headed the 
group to date. 





Florence Quartararo the young 
San Francisco soprano who, at the 
Metropolitan Opera, was scheduled to 
sing in her home town for the first 
time on March 8 as soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony. 
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trian capital, and on Feb. 13, 1888, he went 
straight from the railway station to Brahms’ 
rooms in the Karlsgasse. The master lost no 
time making his prospective pupil comfortable. 
The first thing to which he again treated him 
was one of his best cigars. But when it became 
clear that Jenner’s smoking technique was still 
unequal to keeping a first class cigar lighted, it 
was snatched away from him in disgust and an 
inferior brand substituted ; and never again was 
Jenner favored with one of Brahms’ expensive 
cigars. 

Following this initiation Brahms introduced 
his visitor to Mandyczewski, his new counter- 
point teacher and likewise curator of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde. Then he took him to 
lunch at the Roter Igel, then for a walk about 
Vienna. “Hat off!” commanded Brahms in 
front of one building; “this is where Figaro 
was composed!” Afterwards he helped the 
young man find a room and gave him dishes, 
glasses, cutlery and a coffee machine in order 
that he might be properly settled in the shortest 
possible time. Brahms told him to use his 
library as often as he wanted and even offered 
to assist him financially if ever he needed such 
help. 

It was arranged that the instruction in strict 
counterpoint should start with Mandyczewski 
at once. But Brahms asked to see Jenner’s 
“free” compositions himself. No specific time 
was set and Jenner brought Brahms what he 
composed only when it was completed to the 
last double bar. The master went through it 
from ten in the morning till noon. Only now 
and then did he inquire about the progress of 
the contrapuntal studies. 


The First Lesson 


Jenner’s actual lessons with Brahms began 
a month or so after his arrival in Vienna. The 
first turned out to be quite as bitter as the epi- 
sode in Leipzig. The pupil had the unhappy 
idea of bringing those same songs which had 
previously escaped the worst manhandling. 
This time they fared catastrophically. Brahms 
took up one after another, and with harsh, 
even shocking epithets showed how execrable 
they were. When the massacre was over not 
a single bar had been spared and Jenner sat dis- 
consolate, his eyes brimming with tears. To 
rub salt into the wound Brahms then brought 
out a few pages of yellowing manuscript—some 
songs of Schumann, which Brahms later pub- 
lished in a ‘supplementary volume of Schu- 
mann’s collected works. Seating himself at the 
piano he played and sang them, giving particu- 
lar attention to one called To Anna, the melody 
of which Schumann utilized in the F sharp 
minor Sonata. So moved was the master him- 
self by the beauty of the song that his eyes, too, 
filled. “Yes”, he sighed, “Schumann wrote 
that when he was only 18. Talent is what one 
must have, nothing else helps”. And, as if 
Jenner’s cup of humiliation were not yet full, he 
handed back the ravaged songs and dismissed 
their composer with an ironic: “Now, young 
man, go and amuse yourself further with such 
things !” 

Jenner was disconsolate, even seriously 
alarmed. He had believed that Brahms detected 
in him some spark of talent, else why should he 
have urged him to come to Vienna? He felt 
he must hold fast to this idea or else give way 
to despair. His slender means did not allow 
him to live and study in Austria if his gift did 
not warrant it. Another thing, too. frightened 
him. Brahms had been in many different ways 
considerate and friendly, yet not once did the 
young man ever remember having heard a word 
of praise for anything he had written. Further- 
more, the great man made it a point to decry 
viciously everything his pupil said when other 
people were present. If at any time Jenner 
dared express an opinion, no matter how harm- 
less, in the company of musicians Brahms was 
sure to transfix him with a murderous: “You 
are still very young”, or “That is of no impor- 
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Johannes Brahms, the Teacher 


tance whatever!” He began to develop a para- 
lyzing sense of inferiority, aggravated by the 
difficulty he was having with his studies in 
counterpoint. 

It was some time before he learned to control 
himself and to work calmly. In this he was 
helped by a casual remark of Brahms, fully a 
year after he had become his pupil. “You will 
never hear an encouraging word from me; if 
you cannot stand that, such gifts as you may 
possess deserve only to perish”. Just why 
Brahms resorted to this harsh method never 
became whoily clear to Jenner, though he often 
heard Brahms declare that ‘one must not spoil 
young people” and remembered how, in speak- 
ing ot his own hard youth, he would say: “Few 
have had it as difficult as I did!” He reasoned, 
apparently, that in his younger years nobody 
had ever spoiled him. To Jenner’s friend, Klaus 
Groth, Brahms once remarked with an accent 
of pride: “If my father were alive today and i 
sat in some orchestra at no more important post 
than a second violin desk I could still tell him 
that I had become somebody’ ! 


Ignoring Merits 


If Brahms was at any time comparatively sat- 
isfied with the work of his pupil the latter dis- 
covered the fact only indirectly. On one occa- 
sion Jenner heard from a musician of his 
acquaintance that the master had really been 
interested in the content of a certain work sub- 
mitted. But he was careful to keep the news 
‘rom the pupil himself. As time went by Jenner 
noted that his teacher simply passed over with- 
out comment things which did not demand im- 
provement; and when he merely laid aside a 
composition that fact alone amounted to an en- 
dorsement. The faulty aspects of a piece were 
all he condescended to discuss. “Everyone who 
understands anything can recognize talent and 
nobody is going to expect masterpieces from 
you”, he had told Jenner on one occasion. And 
the latter found out eventually that Brahms had 
a way of demonstrating his approval of a thing 
well done. In such cases he would, at the close 
of a lesson, bring out and play a number of 
treasures of his musical library — pieces by 
Philip Emmanuel Bach, Scarlatti and others 
still unfamiliar to the young man. Or else he 
would read him a particularly absurd letter ad- 
dressed to him by some autograph hunter from 
Capetown. 

Brahms was not in the habit of setting his 
pupil some definite task to prepare for a lesson. 
Jenner was permitted to bring anything he saw 
fit. At first, to be sure, the master advised him 
to write short strophic songs and to try his 
hand at the variation form. “Writing varia- 
tions is the wisest thing you can do for the time 
being”, he said during the first stages of in- 
struction. Only later did he prescribe single 
movements or entire sonatas. As for song 
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composition, Jenner noticed that Brahms valued 


the strophic form above all others. He even 
remarked in one instance: “I prefer my short 
songs to my longer ones”. He never tired of 
emphasizing the fact that a composer must be 
able to sense from the structure of a poem 
whether or not to cast his music in a strophic 
mold. No surer solution to this problem could 
be found than an exhaustive study of Schubert’s 
methods, Brahms felt convinced. And he was 
in the habit of saying: “there is not a solitary 
song of Schubert’s from which one can fail to 
learn something”. He demanded of his pupil 
the most intimate familiarity with any poem he 
planned to compose. Indeed, he impressed on 
him the necessity of carrying such a poem about 
in his mind and also of reciting it aloud, in 
order to reach an understanding with himself 
about every detail of declamation. The musical 
treatment of the longer or shorter pauses in- 
terested him particularly, since it might serve 
to prepare the listener for subtle transitions of 
rhythm or of mood. 

In one case Jenner had composed a song with 
an attractive melody and a well conceived ac- 
companiment. The music, fascinating in itself, 
did not, however, reflect the true character ot 
the poem. Brahms, however, did not suggest 
that his pupil discard the setting. “Write other 
words for it yourself”, he proposed. In the 
main he did not believe in rewriting. “Rarely 
is a completed work improved by total recast- 
ing; ordinarily it is simply spoiled”. He de- 
plored haste in bringing one’s ideas to paper. 
“When you imagine ideas have come to you, 
the best thing is to go for a long walk. You 
will presently discover that what you took to be 
a well-rounded idea is scarcely more than the 
stepping stone to one. The pen is less useful 
for writing something down than for crossing 
it out. Only beware! An idea once on paper 
is not easily gotten rid of. If you are certain 
that, no matter how good it first seemed, it re- 
fuses to your bidding, then cut it out alto- 
gether! Otherwise you will not be the master 
of your ideas, but their slave”. 


“Lazy Basses” 


When Brahms urged his pupil to practise 
variation technique Jenner went home and 
cooked up an ambitious opus in the shape of a 
theme with a multiplicity of transformations. 
He used as a kind of programmatic basis a 
poem of four strophes, each variation prefaced 
with a line of verse as a motto. Brahms liked 
the idea as such (he admitted he himself had 
once attempted something similar) but objected 
in this case to the excess of variations. “The 
fewer the variations, the better”, he declared; 
“but each one must say all there is to say”. 
Moreover, he found Jenner’s variations much 
too free; in this branch of composition he per- 
mitted no leeway or liberty. “Pick your theme 
very carefully, since comparatively few are 
suitable for variation”. When Jenner invented 
one that seemed to fill the bill uncommonly well 
Brahms told him to select one next time from 
Schubert or some other accredited master. 

As a model he ordered the young man to 
examine Beethoven’s variations, “which nobody 
could study enough’. His own variations (or, 
for that matter, any other work) Brahms never 
used as a teaching example. One matter on 
which he laid stress was the bass of a theme. 
“The bass”, he was in the habit of insisting, “is 
more important than the melody”. All basses, 
indeed, were the object of his strictest attention. 
Time and again Jenner observed that on exam- 
ining a song he would lay his hands over the 
rest of the accompaniment and then rebuke his 
pupil for such “tiresome and lazy” basses. 
“This is the only part I read”, he would growl. 

Jenner noted that Brahms spent practically 
every lesson seated at the piano. He never 
touched the keys, however, except to show up 
the ugliness of a particular passage or illus- 
trate a deficiency in form and balance. Neither 
was Jenner ever suffered to play so much as a 
bar of his own compositions to his awesome 
master—never but once! And that was not in 
Vienna but during vacation time in Ischl, when 
Brahms asked his pupil to let him hear a set of 
variations which Jenner had lately perpetrated. 
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Manager Honored 
By French 





French Ambassador Henri Bonnet (left) 

presents the French Legion of Honor 

Medal to John Gregg Paine, general 
manager of ASCAP 


John G. Paine, general manager of 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, was on Jan. 
24, made Chevalier of the National 
Order of the Legion of Honor. The 
award was made by M. Henri Bonnet, 
French Consul at the Office of the 


French Cultural Attaché, New York 
City. 

This is the second time that Mr. 
Paine has been decorated by the 


his work in 
copyright. 
Officier 


French Government for 
the field of international 
In 1939 he was elected an 
d’ Académie. 





Stamp Collecting 
(Continued from page 208) 


Iceland, Kriemhilde 
hilde, the Donau 
Hagen, Riidiger von Bechelaren 
welcoming the Nibelungen, and 
Dietrich von Bern  vanquishing 
Hagen. In addition to these oper- 
atic recognitions are three from 
Czechoslovakia showing scenes from 
Die Meistersinger and Siegfried. 
The third stamp carries a fine por- 
trait of Wagner. The set was is- 
sued to commemorate the 130th an- 
niversary of Wagner’s birth. Two 
Valkyries, armour equipped and 
mounted for their ride to earth are 
shown on an exquisitely designed 
stamp from Germany. The rich 
brown background gives a cameo 
clearness to the white animated fig- 
ures of the war maidens. 

The piéce de résistance in music 
stamps comes from Germany. Our 
cultural debt to our erstwhile enemy 
allows no prejudice on that score. 
It is rare indeed to read a program 
of serious music that fails to offer 
something out of Germany. Conse- 
quently, it is no surprise to learn 
that this particular country has been 
prolific in using musical subjects on 
her postage stamps. Perhaps the 
most interesting and certainly the 
most expensive music stamps, ex- 
cepting the sheet previously men- 
tioned, are the Wagnerian Operas 
brought out in 1933. There are nine 
stamps, illustrating Tannhauser, 
Der Fliegender Hollander, Das 
Rheingold, Die Meistersinger, Die 
Walkiire, Siegfried, Tristan und 
Isolde, Lohengrin and Parsifal. 

Music is not only seen on stamps 
but unseen as well. Put certain 
regular issues of Norway or Poland 


and Brtnn- 
Nymphs _ and 
























































in a dark dish, face down. Pour on 
a few drops of lighter fluid and lo 
and behold! Our old friend the 
post horn appears as the watermark 


Survey of Stamps 
Portraits 


Bach: Germany 

Beethoven: Austria, Germany 

Bellini: Italy 

Berlioz: France 

Berwald: Sweden (Proposed) 

Bruckner: Austria 

Carreno (pianist; only woman on stamps): 
Venezuela 


Chabrier: France 
Chopin: 
Da Silva: Brazil (composer of National 


De Figueroa: Uruguay (composer of Na- 
tional Anthem) 

De Lisle: France (composer of the Mar- 
sellaise 


Dvorak: Czechoslovakia 
Elsner: Poland (composer and teacher of 


Foster: United Ricme 

Frederick the Great: Germany (composer 
and patron) 

Gomez: Brazil 

Gounod: France 


Haydn: Austria 

Herbert: United States 

Key, Francis Scott: United States (Pro- 
Posed) 


Liszt: Hung 
oh 4 ‘United States 


Massenet: France 
Mozart: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many 


Nevin: United States 
Nordraak: Norway (composer of National 


Anthem) 
Paderewski: Poland 
Pergoilesi: Italy 


Pumpurs: Latvia (composer, poet, author) 
Rheinberger: Liechtenstein (shown with 


pipe organ pipes) 
Rim < ha! oR aes Russia 
Rossini: Italy, France 
chubert: Austria 
Schiitz: Germany 
Sibelius: Finland 
Smetana: Czechoslovakia 
Sousa: United States 
Spontini: Italy 
Stradivarius: Italy 
Strauss, J.: Austria 
Sweelinck: Netherlands (composer 
organist 1562-1621) 
Tchaikovsky: Russia 
Vincente: Portugal (musician, poet and 
actor) 
Wagner: Czechoslovakia 
Wolf: Austria 


Instruments 


Accordion: Belgium, Bulgaria 

Bugle: Dutch Indies, Germany, Greece, 
Romania, Russia, Turkey 

Drum: Congo, Somali Coast, Spanish 
Guinea 

Flute: Congo 

Guitar: Bulgaria 

Harp: Estonia, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Liechtenstein, Montserrat, Romania, 
Russia 

Lyre: Russia 

Piano: Czechoslovakia 

Pipe Organ (Pipes, Only): 

Pipes: Italy, Netherlands 

Post Horn: Germany, Hanover, Hungary, 
Liechtenstein, Lithuania, Netherlands, 
eng Poland, Romania, Russia, Suri- 
weden 


and 


Romania 


: Argentina 
Violin: Italy 
Zither: North Ingermanland 


Miscellaneous Groups 


Bands: Finland 
Buildings: Belgium, Germany, Russia 
National 


Native sicians: Congo, Dutch Indies, 
Tripolitania, Ukrainia (Cossacks) 
Ome : 
z 


Watermarks: Norway, P: 





Violinist to Play 
For Bohemians 


Jacques Thibaud, French violinist 
who is making his first American tour 
in 13 years, was scheduled to be the 
guest of honor and soloist at the meet- 
ing of The Bohemians in the Harvard 
Club on March 3. In the course of 
his present tour, Mr. Thibaud has 
filled three engagements with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York and has appeared with the 
San Francisco, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and Philadelphia Orchestras, besides 
giving a recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 17 
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Wagner Touring Opera Company 


Enjoys Sold-Out Performances 





Act one, scene two of Charles L. Wagner's Il Trovatore production, with Doris 
Doree as Leonora, while Camille Fischeili as Inez looks on 


N a season when the intake of many 

touring attractions fell off, Charles 
L. Wagner’s production of Il Trova- 
tore enjoyed sold-out houses on vir- 
tually all of the 47 dates on its fall 
tour. Indeed, his company established 
a new all-time high for opera atten- 
dance in Atlanta, Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville and Birmingham. Asked for 
comments on the 1947-48 opera out- 
look throughout the country, Mr. 
Wagner observed, “We have already 
found out that the people don’t have 
as much entertainment money jingling 
in their pockets as they did a year or 
so ago, but my personal experience 
with booking my next opera tour is 
that I won’t be able to find enough 
dates to go around.” 


Mr. Wagner’s plans call for a new 
production of Madama Butterfly to 
leave New York on Sept. 28 to play 
about 70 performances in the follow- 
ing ten weeks. Ricordis have given 
us exclusive rights to Madama But- 
terfly throughout our itinerary. Over 
40 of these dates are already signed, 
being automatic bookings from the 
cities where Mr. Wagner’s companies 
have played previously. Three extra 
weeks have been added to allow new 
cities to enjoy his productions. 

Mr. Wagner said, “Local managers 
have found that our operas are the 
best course-openers and ticket sellers 
they can get. They have booked this 
year without even asking who is going 
to be in the cast, a compliment which 
reflects their confidence in our judg- 
ment of voices, scenery, musicians, 
costumes and conductor. Because of 
this, and because we want to create 
the finest possible Madama Butter- 
fly production, we have been in no 
hurry with our casting. Butterfly 
must be acted as well as sung, and the 
settings and costumes must be authen- 
tic, colorful, and tasteful. We are 
auditioning Butterflys by the score, 
and we are being just as particular 
about our Pinkertons, Sharpless, 
Goros and others. We have a superb 
Suzuki in the contralto Lydia Sum- 
mers, who made a hit as Azucena in 
our Il Trovatore production last fall. 
She will fit in with our type-casting, 
she is a good trouper, and wherever 
she sang they want her back. Defrere, 
McArthur, Snowdon and I aim to 
make this the finest Madama Butterfly 
production that can possibly be put 
out at $3.00 top ticket price.” 

Mr. Wagner is more enthusiastic 
than ever about the audiences for 
which his company plays. “They are 
intelTigent, 
the music, 


they know the story and 
they 


know good singing. 
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They come to hear and see good lyric- 
theatre rather than gossip and be seen. 
These people rely on us for good 
opera in over forty cities; it is the 
only opportunity many of them get to 
see first quality opera performances. 
It is inevitable that we run into some 
of the cities where the Metropolitan 
Opera plays on tour, but it makes 
little difference to either company. 
The Met. costs a local manager 
$15,000 plus local expenses and gives 
a spectacle with stars, whereas my 
company sells for $3,000 with light 
local expenses and delivers a well re- 
hearsed and well integrated perform- 
ance with few big names. My produc- 
tions usually play on the leading en- 
tertainment course at a $3.00 top, 
whereas the Metropolitan plays singly 
with tickets in the $7.00 bracket. So 
long as we both do good work, we’ll 
both be welcomed back in_ these 
cities.” 

Mr. Wagner’s company has in truth 
become a national institution in its 
eight years of existence. This fall’s 
tour will cover nearly two-thirds of 
the United States, from North Dakota 
to Texas, and points East. Persistent 


inquiries have been made for Mr. 
Wagner to take his troupe to the 
West Coast, and a projected tour of 
the Madama Butterfly troupe to the 
Northwest, in cooperation with Com- 
munity Concerts, was dropped when 
it apepared ‘financially inadvisable. 
As a national institution, Mr. Wagner 
points with pride to four factors by 
which his annual fall tours enrich the 
music profession: (1) good perform- 
ances of the standard operas for some 
100,000 operaphiles (2) stage experi- 
ence for the best young American art- 
ists (3) the best opening attraction 
concert course managers can buy (4) 
employment of some eighty musicians, 
Singers and stage crew with a payroll 
in excess of $100,000 each tour. 

As a protection to his investment in 
opera, and for good of other entrepre- 
neurs of opera, Mr. Wagner intends 
to continue his campaign with A. G. 


M. A. to prevent the announcement 
and booking of tours which, from 
basic economic, artistic and routing 
facts, cannot hope to deliver the tours 
they advertise. Mr. Wagner holds 
that such misrepresentations are a 
blight to all who are interested in 
oy 


“Tf a tour is announced and booked, 
then fails to deliver, confidence of 
ticket-buyers and local-managers is 
severely damaged, and ultimately this 
heavily in jobs that managers 
can provide for singers, musicians and 
stage personnel,” Mr. Wagner con- 
tends. “I feel that A. G. M. A. has a 
definite responsibility to its artists and 
to the managers with whom it has 
basic agreements to examine any com- 
pany that is announced and to obtain 
a performance bond from them until 
their standing in the profession is as- 
sured. The record for this past season 
is definitely not good: of four com- 
panies that were announced for na- 
tional tours, one failed completely, 
another company played two dates, a 
third played one date, and the fourth 
had its costumes attached. Such fool- 
ishness is old-fashioned and it hurts 
the industry. Public confidence is 
destroyed, artists hold valuable date 
time then lose out by last minute can- 
cellations, and reputable managers are 
denied dates that these fly-by-night 
companies hold with little hope of 
ever being able to fill, A. G. M. A. 
is in a position to help correct this 
situation. Opera is a luxury item and 
if it is to survive in America, A. G. 
M. A., the American Federation of 
Musicians, and the I. A., are going to 
have to work in cooperation with im- 
presarios in the future, rather than 
against them, as has been the tendency 
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ON THE ROOF 


Atop the Barbizon Plaza are (left to 

right) Rosalie Miller, teacher; Marjory 

Fisher, music editor of the San Francisco 
Daily News, and Regina Resnik 


UNMANNED UO UE RENNANENND 


in the 
The 


past.” 

1947 season marks 35 years of 
Mr. Wagner’s assosciation with 
Désiré Défrere, stage director of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who acts as art- 
istic director of his touring opera pro- 
ductions. Edwin McArthur, who has 
been selected to conduct next fall’s 
Madama_s— Butterfly worked with 
Messrs. Wagner and Defrere in the 
touring production of Martha which 
Mr. Wagner sent out in 1944, He is 
currently conducting the Broadway 
revival of Victor Herbert’s Sweet- 
hearts, and he is scheduled to conduct 
and accompany for Kirsten Flagstad, 
when the Norwegian soprano resumes 
her American concert activities in 
April. 


Pianist Signed 
By Haensel and Jones 


Yara Bernette, Brazilian pianist, 
became one of Haensel and Jones’ new- 
est artists when she signed her con- 
tract with them Jan. 2. Backed by 10 
years of concert and radio appearances 
in South America, her Town Hall re- 
citals, Miss Bernette will, during the 
1947-48 season, concertize extensively 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. Jose Kliass, her uncle and 
only teacher since she was six years 
old, flew up from Brazil recently to 
wish her well in her new home in the 
United States. 
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Tauber Appears 
in Philadelphia 


Heifetz Plays to Sold- 
Out House — Numerous 
Recitalists Heard 


PHILADELPHIA.—Richard Tavber 
was acclaimed loudly by a capacity 
audience when he appeared at the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 14. Assisted 
ably by Arpad Sandor at the piano, 
the artist began with numbers by 
Giordano and Mehul, continued with 
Schubert lieder and songs by himself, 
Eric Coates and Frank Bridge, and 
wound up with songs by Strauss, Le- 
har and other Viennese composers. 
Numerous encores supplemented the 
printed schedule. On the same date in 
the Bellevue-Stratford ballroom at a 
Matinee Musical Club concert, the 
Foxhole Ballet made a_ successful 
Philadelphia debut, impressing by 
pears and assurance in a diversified 
ill. 

Another Jan. 14 event was a concert 
by the Harmonie Society Choruses, 
directed by Leopold Syre and with 
Edith Evans, mezzo-soprano, as guest- 


* soloist. On Jan. 15 at the Academy of 


Music, the Fortnightly Club Male 
Chorus led by Wallace D. Heaton, 
Jr., initiated its 54th season. Rollo F. 
Maitland, organist, appeared as spe- 
cial guest-artist. 

Jascha Heifetz attracted a full house 
at the Academy of Music on Jan. 16. 
The violinist, supported by Emanuel 
Bay at the keyboard, performed the 
Conus Concerto, Bach’s E Major Par- 
tita, Poeme by Catoire and pieces by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Dvorak, Paga- 
nini, and others. At the same time at 
Town Hall, Carol Brice, contralto, 
accompanied by Jonathan Brice, 
brought vocal opulence and expres- 
siveness to interpretations of arias by 
Handel and Rossini; Schubert lieder ; 
songs by Russian composers and sev- 
eral spirituals. 

Frederic Balazs, Hungarian-Ameri- 
can violinist, on Jan. 19, revealed ster- 
ling powers in Nardini’s E Minor 
Concerto, Bach’s D Minor Partita, 
and works by the Hungarian com- 
posers, Dohnanyi, Bartok, Zsolt, and 
Molnar. Ruth Strauss, pianist, at a 
Settlement Music School _ recital, 
adroitly played Beethoven’s Waldstein 
Sonata, Franck’s Prelude, Aria et 
Finale, and other music. 

Britten’s Ceremony of Carols; 
Love Songs of Brahms and other 
numbers were agreeably done by the 
Philadelphia Music Club Chorus, con- 
ducted by H. Alexander Matthews, 
at a Club concert in the ballroom of 
the Barclay on January 21. 

Franco Mannino, Italian pianist, at 
the Settlement Music School on Jan- 
uary 22, manifested extraordinary vir- 
tuosity and wealth of musical spirit, 
in Liszt’s B Minor Sonata, an in- 
teresting set of Variations by Donato 
Di Veroli and music by Bach-Busoni, 
Scarlatti, Prokofieff, Debussy, Paga- 
nini-Liszt, and Chopin had brilliant 
service. 

At her piano recital in the ballroom 
of the Barclay on January 24 Yvonne 
Druian ‘found her audience warmly 
responsive. Brahms’ Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel; 
Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 3, and pieces 
by Chopin, Liszt, Debussy and others 
made up an attractive slate. Simul- 
taneously, at Presser Auditorium, 
Phyllis Wheeler proved a deft and 
musical pianist in music by Brahms, 
Chopin, Schrmann, Debussy, Liszt and 
George F. Boyle. The young artist 
was a winer of a 1946 Musical Fund 
Society Recital Award. 

WiLiiAM E. SMITH 





Segovia and Torres 
To Give Joint Recitals 


Andres Segovia, Spanish guitarist, 
will give a series of joint recitals next 
























































THAR’ SHE BLOWS! 


At Wellfleet, Mass., Martha Atwood 
Baker perches on a whale that was 
washed ashore 


season with Carmen Torres, soprano. 
Miss Torres, currently occupied in 
her first tour of the United States, 
includes classic works as well as those 
of contemporary composers in her 
repertory. 


Metz Soloist 


In Charleston 
Sings with Symphony—Moda- 
relli Conducts—Orchestra’s Re- 
hearsal Broadcast 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Lucius Metz, 
tenor, of New York appeared as guest 
soloist with the Charleston Symphony 
at the February triple concerts given 
Feb. 1, 2 and 3 at the Shrine Mosque, 
and displayed fine vocal control while 
singing with richness and clarity of 
tone. 

Mr. Metz’s selections included Una 
Furtiva Lagrima from  L’Elisir 
d’Amore by Donizetti, De Miei Bol- 
lenti Spiriti from La Traviata by 
Verdi, Oh Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me from Semele by Handel, 
Clouds by Ernest Charles, Songs My 
Mother Taught Me by Dvorak and 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes by 
Hageman. As an encore he sang Le 
Reve from Manon by Massenet. 

Antonio Modarelli led the orchestra 
in the playing of accompaniments for 
the singer and in highly rewarding 
performances of Dvorak’s Fourth 
Symphony, London Every Day Suite 
by Eric Coates, Three Seventeenth 
Century Dutch Tunes by Valerius, 
arranged by Hans Kindler, Evening 
Prayer and Dream Pantomime from 
Hansel and Gretel by Humperdinck. 

A recording was made of 15 min- 
utes of one of the rehearsals, and on 
the afternoon of Feb. 1 it was played 
over WCHS. The local radio station, 
as usual, broadcast the first hour of 
the Sunday concert. 


Bayarp F. Ennis 





Pacific Coast Tour 
Scheduled for Dancers 


Rosario and Antonio are continuing 
through March the tour they began 
in January with their company of 
Spanish dancers and musicians. They 
were scheduled to return to New 
York March 2 to give their annual 
recital in Carnegie Hall to present a 
cuadro Flamenco, the dance in which 
they made their first public appear- 
ance in their native Seville when they 
were five and four respectively. 

F. GC. Coppicus and F. C. Schang of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau have 
announced that the dancers and their 
company will tour to the Pacific coast 
next season. 
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Fifty Years 
of Opera-Going 


(Continued from page 15) 


Cosima was forced to relent. There was no 
other Elsa. But Doeme sang Parsifal only once. 

Nordica’s first matrimonial experience was 
not a happy one. While still quite young, she 
married a man named Gower, from Providence, 
R. I. He is said to have been jealous of her 
career and to have ripped her scores from 
their bindings and torn her costumes to rib- 
bons. She, being a person of spirit, doubtless 
added her little contributions towards making 
a happy home. Anyway, Gower undertook to 
cross the English Channel in a balloon and 
was never heard of again. There have been 
rumors that he later turned up on a ranch in 
Texas, but then, the Lost Dauphin reappeared 
periodically until years made further appear- 
ances impossible. So also, with Charlie Ross. 
The Texas rumor may well have been a canard. 

Nordica’s career, once firmly established, was 
a series of triumphs. She was the Isolde at the 
opening of the Prinz Regenten Theater in 
Munich in 1901, thus further antagonizing 
Cosima. 

Her Aida costume was something to see. 
In those days, archeological accuracy was even 
less important than it is now though it is 
doubtful if anyone could appear on the New 
York stage even now, in an accurate costume 
of an early Egyptian slave! Yet, Nordica need 
not have gone quite so far afield as she did. 
The costume, a ribbony sort of affair, hung 
trom a brown papier-maché body. To conceal 
the joint between this and her own body, 
Nordica wore her emerald necklace, said to 
be worth a king’s ransom. It was of large, 
flat, square stones any one of which would 
have been worth the entire contents of Am- 
neris’ jewel casket even without its diamond 
settings. This, as well as the diamond tiara 
presented by Metropolitan Opera subscribers, 
was the cause of an acrid lawsuit between the 
singer’s sisters and her third husband. How 
this was settled I do not know. 

Nordica’s death of ppeumonia in Batavia in 
1914, following a shipwreck on a neighboring 
island was a sorrow to everyone. Her body 
was placed in a hollowed-out log of aromatic 
wood and brought back to New York by her 
accompanist. It was cremated but the final 
resting place of the ashes was never revealed. 

The last I heard of them was when a friend 
of mine was considering buying a house in 
West Ninth Street in New York. Shown into 
the drawing room by a real estate agent, she 
was surprised to see between the windows 
a space with brass columns roped off with red 
velvet rope. Inside, was a pedestal and on it 
a large silver urn. “What... ?” inquired my 
friend. The agent said in a hushed voice: “The 
ashes of Lillian Nordica!” 


They did not “go” with the house. The ashes 
may be in the reconstructed farmhouse in 
Farmington, Me., where the singer was born 
and which is now a Nordica museum. Also, 
they may not. 

The only other singer in the Aida cast who 
made any lasting impression on me was Pol 
Plancon who sang Ramfis in boots which laced 
half-way up his calves. He also wore a sugar- 
loaf headpiece and his own pointed Vandyke 
beard. He either did not know or did not care 
that Egyptian priests had their heads and faces 
shaved excepting for a funny little protruding 
square beard. A visit to the Metropolitan 
Museum would have set him right. 


Coloratura Bass 


The voice was not such a heavy one as that 
of Edouard de Reszke, more of what the French 
call a basse chantante, but he was about a 
mile high and broad in proportion. It was said 
that when he sang Mephistopheles a large part 
of the distaff side of the audience came to 
gaze with rapture at those long, perfect red 
silk legs. I can still hear his “Traditor!” 
roared out at the cringing Marie Brema at 
the end of the Judgment Scene. What a de 
Nevers he was in The Huguenots (with Sem- 
brich, Gadski, Alvarez and Campanari!) and 
Lothario in Mignon with Farrar and Bonci. 
And if you want to hear colorature music sung 
by a bass, listen to his record of L’Air du 
Tambour Major from Ambroise Thomas’ Le 
Caid! 

Marie Brema, the English contralto, who 
was the Amneris of that Aida performance, | 
heard only that once. She did not discover that 
she had a voice until she was past 30, but she 
arrived at the top and sang both Kundry and 
Ortrud at Bayreuth. Her Brangane of the 
famous Nordica-de Reszke Tristan und Isolde, 
has already been referred to. 

Calvé got off to a bad start in Baltimore. 
Carmen was announced for the opening night 
of the year’s engagement. A sold-out house 
assembled including all musical and social lights 
of the Monumental City. But, alas, the tem- 
peramental Frenchwoman decided at the last 
moment that she’d rather not sing, so, at 7.30, 
a scrub performance of Faust was arranged 
with Mathilde Bauermeister (usually the Mar- 
the of Faust performances) as Marguerite and 
Plancon as Mephistopheles. Little Bauermeister 
was said to have 150 roles at the tip of her 
tongue and she could substitute in any one 
of them at the drop of the hat. Calvé was 
prevailed to come back for a Carmen _per- 
formance later the same week but half the 
chorus and half the orchestra were performing 
in Washington, so it was an anticlimax. 

Calvé’s Carmen was a disappointment to me. 
I heard her twice in the role and neither time 
was I able to understand the enthusiasm she 
created to the extent of appearing in the part 
12 times in one winter at the Metropolitan. 
Even making allowances for the fact that the 





Carmen of the opera is not the Carmen of 
Mérimée, she always seemed to me too heavy 
in the part and although there were thrilling 
moments, it did not strike me as a remarkable 


characterization. But then, no Carmen ever 
has. Is this role one impossible of ultimate 
achievement ? 

One thing that stands out in my memory was 
the dance in Act II. Many years later I asked 
her why she did not play castanettes in the 
scene. 

“Because gypsies don’t use castanettes,” she 
replied. “That was one of Bizet’s little errors !” 

But who that ever saw her will forget the 
sinuous, ophidian gestures of hand and arm 
which she used! It was and was intended to 
be, far more sexy than any castanettes could 
have been. 

When in one of her naughty moods, Calve 
did the most unexpected things. On one occasion 
when singing Carmen opposite Albert Alvarez, 
in the final scene she dodged behind an apple 
cart that used to be one of the stage properties. 
Alvarez went after her with his knife, but Calve 
decided differently. She kept running around 
and around the cart with poor Alvarez after 
her in dismay until the entire audience burst 
into convulsive laughter. Just what was said 
after the curtains closed was not made public! 


Calvé — Piano-mover 


On her return to New York about 1925, she 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall. She came onto 
the stage and was apparently ready to begin 
when she leaned over and said something to 
her accompanist who at once left the stage. He 
did not return and after a few moments, Calveé 
grew obviously impatient. Finally, she leaned 
back against the piano and, bracing her feet, 
shoved the instrument upstage to where she 
wanted it. Then she turned to the audience 
and with a shrug of her shoulders and out- 
spread palms, made a gesture which said plainly, 
“You see, I can move a piano, too!” 

Of course there was a whirlwind of applause 
and after that she could have sung like a crow 
and no one would have cared. But as a matter 
of fact, she sang beautifully. There is some 
question as to the actual date of Calvé’s birth, 
but she must have been over 60 at the time. 

W. J. Henderson always said that her San- 
tuzza in which she made her American debut 
was much finer than her Carmen, and, curi- 
ously enough, one of her most popular roles 
in Europe was the florid one of Leila in. The 
Pearl Fishers. 

She made a dramatic hit in De Lara’s futile 
Messaline, and it was said at the time that 
after the first New York performance, some of 
the Metropolitan’s board of directors waited 
on her in her dressing room and begged her 
at future performances please to leave some- 
thing to the imagination! Restraint was never 
one of Calvé’s artistic characteristics. 


(To be continued) 
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Film Music 


(Continued from page 19) 


oresque must have enjoyed them- 
selves. The terse comment is very 
real to anyone who has heard the 
pungent talk which goes on back- 
stage. Eric de Lamarter, compos- 
er-conductor, was made up to look 
like Leopold Stokowski. He is a 
surprisingly good actor and _ his 
conducting ability is well known. 
Victor is issuing recordings of 
Carmen Fantasy by Waxman. 

Make Mine Music, Disney’s lat- 
est musical fantasy in 10 parts, was 
put up for an Academy Award, but 
just for scoring. As a master- 
satire on the “Met” it should have 
a comedy award. Prokofieff and 
Benny Goodman really get together 
in this one. 

The technicians have a musical 
separator to transmit the soprano, 
alto, tenor and baritone singing of 
Nelson Eddy and make a chorus of 
his voice from five sound-tracks. 
Eddy’s super-enunciation makes it 
sound like an American Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 


A Hot Problem on Ice 


Russian Daniele Amfitheatrof, 
who scored Suspense for Monogram 
Pictures, faced an unusual problem 
with the numerous ice-skating pro- 
duction numbers interpolated for 
Belita. He, too, resorted to ballet- 
music, for she was a ballet pupil 
of Anton Dolin’s before she skated 
to stardom. Versatile Amfitheatrof, 
who came to Hollywood from Min- 
neapolis, based some of his music 


on pagan rituals in Central 
America. 
Darius Milhaud wrote his first 


Hollywood score in two weeks of 
December. The Private Affairs of 
Bel Ami, directed by music-minded 
Professor of Literature Albert 
Lewin, has smooth music. The 
opening fanfare is rhythmically in- 
teresting, and there are sweet 
themes piped. A violin and piano 
duo is comparable to Veracini. 
Milhaud has written a score which 
smooths the picture’s abrupt transi- 
tions and stays in the story’s peri- 
od, 1880, with clarity and the 
Frenchman’s logic. 

Another serious composer to 
serve Hollywood recently is Louis 
Gruenberg. Arch of Triumph will 
be released in April with a cast 
heading of Charles Boyer and In- 
grid Bergman, both musically edu- 
cated. Gruenberg has used a film- 
opera technic he is enamored of. 
Bergman sings folk-music. The 
English horn is used for a haunt- 
ing love-motive. There is a He- 
brew chant and a remarkably ex- 
pensive scene with an accompani- 
ment of 50 drums. Gruenberg is 
more enthusiastic about this one 
than any of the other six he has 
done. During film interludes he 
has completed a second symphony 
which Koussevitzky has agreed to 
play, an opera he likes better than 
Emperor Jones, and eight orches- 
tral works. 

Holiday in Mexico has made 
M-G-M so much money that they 
have embarked on another Jose 
Iturbi picture. In Birds and Bees 
he plays and conducts as himself. 
Teanette MacDonald is an attrac- 
tive grass widow with 3 musical 


daughters and a distracting job oi 
fashion editor of a magazine. She 
sings, and so does the daughter, 
Jane Powell. 

Mr. Iturbi conducts Enesco’s Ru- 
manian Rhapsody and the Tchai- 
kovsky Fourth Symphony but the 
Rhapsody has a harmonica obbli- 
gato by Larry Adler. Jose and 
Amparo Iturbi do a two-piano per- 
formance of Falla’s Fire Dance, 
and the rest of the music consists 
mainly of piano pieces connected 
with this virtuoso in the public 
mind. Georgie Stoll is musical di- 
rector. 

Bernard Herrman exchanged his 
New York apartment for the Bev- 
erly Hills home of violinist Louis 
Kaufman early last year and scored 
Anna and the King of Siam for 
20th Century-Fox. He has just 
made the residential exchange for 
another picture this year. 

Lauritz Melchior, under seven 
years’ contract with M-G-M, has 
started a new picture called This 
Time for Keeps. Record sales as 
well as theatre attendance for Two 
Sisters from Boston have boosted 
his prestige in the movie world. 

In glancing back over the year’s 
nominations for awards, some mu- 
sic films stand out because of 
original scoring, or choice of seri- 
ous music or for unusual perform- 
ers. Andrew Stone’s Bachelor’s 
Daughters ( United Artists ) brought 
the personable Los Angeles pianist, 
Eugene List, back to Hollywood 
from Potsdam to play Chopin and 
Beethoven and Brahms. 

Earl Robinson took his folklore to 
20th Century-Fox for Walk in the 
Sun, and to Paramount for Cali- 
fornia. 

Further Academy nominations 
included Goldwyn’s Best Years of 
Our Lives, Universal’s Seventh 
Veil, and Republic’s Spectre of the 
Rose, with music by George An 
theil—not in his usual vein. 

Erich Korngold composed a got dd 
cello concerto for Deception at 
Warner Bros. before he announced 





EMANCIPATION, 20TH CENTURY 
Douglas Johnson, pianist, in GI battle 
dress, with liberated Polish slave labor- 

ers in Halle, Germany 


torseneeaentetann nn onentine ' Henin 


he was “fed up with music for 
films” and refused to score Arch of 
Triumph. He may stay on, and 
certainly others of his kind will 
come out if the present trend 
toward better music and less back- 
ground filler becomes a policy. 





Harold Bauer 
Performs in Miami 

Harold Bauer recently took part in 
one of a series of public chamber mu- 
sic concerts sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Miami. Mr. Bauer played, 
with the Gordon String Quartet, Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Quartet in E Flat and 
Brahms’ Quintet in F Minor. 

Following his engagement at the 
University, Mr. Bauer left for New 
Orleans for a short series of lectures 
and classes under the auspices of the 
New Orleans Philharmonic Society. 
He will then go to San Antonio for 
a similar series at Trinity University 
and will return to New York on April 
15 to resume his duties at the Man- 
hattan School of Music. 
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FOR THE RECORD 
Father Carol, O.F.M.. of Sienna College 


in Loudonville, N. Y., shows William 

Hacker, American pianist-conductor, a 

part of the college's record collection 

on the occasion of the latter's piano 

recital in Albany, N. Y., under the spon- 
sorship of the college 


The Big Four 


(Continued from page 282) 


was played by the Philharmonic in 
November, 1926, and October, 1927; 
by the Roxy Orchestra in February, 
1931; by the Musicians’ Symphony 
Orchestra in November, 1932, and 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
three times in October, 1945. At 
the Stadium, it was heard in 1925, 
’26, ’27, ’28, ’30 and 731. 
MacDowell’s piano concerto in 
D minor was played by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in January, 
1925; by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony twice in October, 1930; once 
in November, 1934, and twice in 
January, 1940; by the Manhattan 
Symphony in January, 1931; in a 
MacDowell memorial concert in 
December, 1932; by the National 
Orchestral Association in Febru- 
ary of 1935, ’39 and ’40; by the 
Boston Symphony in January, 








1937; by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in December, 1937; by W.P.A. 
Orchestras in May, 1937, and 
December, 1938, and at the Stadi- 
um ‘in July, 1942. 

The -above paragraphs record 
few performances of. these four 
works since 1940. It is possible that 
our‘ record may have made some 
uninténtional omissions—its regu- 
lar conductor had to delegate it to 
other hands for three seasons, ow- 
ing to an urgent invitation from 
his Selective Service board—but, .in 
a general way, it seems. safe to.say 


that the frequency of appearance. 


of these works and_.,others,.which 
have been. well represented in our 
list, has.fallen off considerably in 
recent. years. If the record has not 
erred, Through the Looking Glass 
has..not, been played in the concerts 
under;,. consideration here since 
1939.; In Bohemia has had no in- 
door performances since that year, 
and 13 years intervened between 
the last two productions of A Vic- 
tory Ball. The MacDowell con- 
certo has had only one performance 
(at the Stadium) since 1940. Loef- 
fler’s A Pagan Poem had a Phil- 
harmonic production in January, 
1946, but that was after a gap of 
10 years. The last hearing of 
Griffes’s The Pleasure Dome of 
Kubla Kahn was in December, 
1941; his The White Peacock has 
fared better of late, with perform- 
ances in 1942, ’45 and ’46. 

Further examples could be cited, 
but the most patient reader’s en- 
durance has its limits. As a basis 
of comparison, however, it might be 
interesting to cite the record dur- 
ing these 22 years of one of the 
most often played standard works, 
Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony— 
120 performances, 92 productions, 
22 seasons—and of a familiar early 
20th Century masterpiece, Debus- 
sy’s La Mer — 62 performances, 
41 productions and 18 seasons. 

All this reveals that a very re- 
spectable number of works by 
American composers have been 
played here between the beginning 
of October, 1924, and last New 
Year’s Day, and that a few of them 
have been presented fairly often, 
although none of them challenge 
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the record of the favorite imported 
works of the near or remoter past 
in the standard list. It does not 
suggest any undebatable selections 
for our suppositious long-term 
American repertoire. It has been 
noted that some of the leading can- 
didates among the works which 
have been before the public for a 
substantial span of time seem to be 
dropping out of the active list— 
temporarily or otherwise. Among 
recently produced works, there are 
several possibilities, but it is stil! 
too soon to place them among our 
repertoire’s charter members. As a 
test of one’s powers of prophetic 
judgment, it might be interesting 
to write down the names of a few 
recently introduced American works 
which seem likely to prove durable, 
and, having set it aside for 10 or 
15 years, see how well that pro- 
phetic list agrees with the actual 
record. 


We Are on the Map 


Even if we cannot yet name a 
good-sized list of American works 
which orchestras present here, sea- 
son after season, as a matter of 
course, it might not be rash to say 
that, although its status still leaves 
room for considerable further prog- 
ress, American orchestral music is 
definitely on the map. A generation 
ago, its performance marked a 
somewhat exceptional occasion: 
now, it is a matter for surprise if 
an orchestra’s programs for a giv- 
en season do not include some 
American music—whether they in- 
clude enough of it is another ques- 
tion. Now, instead of thinking about 
The American Composer and the 
hypothetical future Great American 
Symphony, we are more likely to 
think about American composers as 
individuals, and about specific 
American works. We also, think 
less about a discovery of a definitely 
national American orchestral idiom, 
and more about the various individ- 
ual American idoms expressed by 
our composers of today. The home- 
grown contribution to the standard 
repertoire may not yet have ap- 
peared, but its development is in- 
evitable. 


Chamber Music Fare 
In Quaker City 


PHILADELPHIA.,—At the second in a 
series of three sonata recitals in the 
ballroom of the Barclay on Jan. 13, 
Florence Rosensweig, violinist, and 
Helen Rosensweig, pianist, supplied 
artistic expositions of Mozart’s Sona- 
ta in F, Richard Strauss’ Sonata in 
E Flat, and a Suite, Op. 10, by Arthur 
Cohn, Philadelphia composer, who 
acknowledged the hearty applause 
which greeted his work. 

The Guilet String Quartet opened a 
set of three concerts at the Academy 
of Music Foyer on Jan. 15, Lofty 
standards distinguished its playing. 

The Pasquier Trio enthralled by 
superlative qualities of ensemble at a 
concert in Ethical Society Auditori- 
um on Jan. 15. 

Continuing its concerts at the Acad- 
emy of Music, the New Chamber Or- 
chestra of Philadelphia, conducted by 
Ifor Jones, created rich satisfaction by 
the excellence of its tone and co-ordi- 
nation in a group of pieces by Orlando 
Gibbons and Francois Couperin and 
the Philadelphia premiere of Samuel 
Barber’s Capricorn Concerto. Also 


billed was Schubert’s C Major Quin- 
tet, soundly set forth by the 
String Quartet. W 


Curtis 
.E.S. 
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QUEENA MARIO 


Has during sixteen = of 


teaching trained a long list 
of internationally known art- 
ists. Among the fameus sing- 
ers who studied three years 
or more,—{some as long as 
ten years}—with the former 
Metropolitan Opera prima- 
donna are the following:— 
the first named went from 
Mme. Mario's studio directly 
to the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Helen Jep- 
son, Rose Bampton, Natalie 
Bodanya, John Baker, and 
Audrey Bowman [also of Ce- 
vent Garden, London). To 
the ranks of the New Opera 
Co., and the N. Y. City 
Centre Opera, Andzia Ku- 
zak, Ethel Barrymore Colt, 
Dorothy Sarnoff, and Edward 
Kane, Chicago Opera, — 
Jeanne Madden [also mov- 
ing pictures and operetta). 
From the ranks of the opera 
companies at Chautauqua, 
Paper Mill, Baltimore and 
other companies, Annette 
Burford, Dorothy Stahl, Fran- 
ces Bible, Evelyn Salisbury, 
Yolanda Lupachini. From ra- 
dio and concert fields, Viv- 
ian Bauer (also opera), Nel- 
son Magill, Fernand Martel, 
—and many others. The same 
vocal knowledge that pro- 
duced these artists may be 
acquired by all aspiring 
voice students through 
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A unique course in voice technique for 
home study. Presented by the Columbia 
Recording Corp. 
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(Continued from page 165) 
ning supper of coffee and waffles, 
an idea and organization were born. 
John Hiersoux, who-had studied 
abroad with leading pianists, be- 
lieved the time ripe for the forma- 
tion of such a group in Charleston. 
There had been a symphony orches- 
tra and concert series for a number 
of years, but neither offered the type 
of music associated with chamber 
concerts. 

, Mr. Hiersoux called upon one of 
the city’s leading musical citizens. 
They talked over the possibilities of 
the society and foresaw pitfalls and 
difficulties, the least of which seemed 
almost insurmountable at the time. 
Confident, however, in ultimate suc- 
cess, and aided by the financial sup- 
port of a friend, Mr. Hiersoux 
planned the first concert. Money 
for succeeding concerts was re- 


quested from friends in an almost - 


door-to-door campaign. The first 
series was so well received that the 
regular society was formed and 
since that time, five years ago, the 
ensemble of 18 musicians has be- 
come an integral part of the musical 
season. 
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Little Symphonies Do A Big Job 





Taken during performance by a member of the Oklahoma Little Symphony, the 
candid camera catches Victor Alessandro conducting and a portion of the 
orchestra hard at work 


The orchestra has always been 
supported completely by subscrip- 
tion and each year the list has so 
grown that it is now double the 
original number, standing at ap- 
proximately 500. Entirely commun- 
ity-supported with performances by 
native artists only, the society clears 
all expenses at the end of each sea- 
son. During the year, opportunity 
is afforded to all who play with the 
group to display their artistry in 
solo work. 


The Silver Spoon 


The New York Little Symphony 
may be said to have been “assem- 
bled”, rather than born with a silver 
spoon, for its personnel is composed 
of men carefully chosen from the 


“New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


and the NBC Symphony. Its 
founder and patron is Joseph Ba- 
rone of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
who supports the orchestra. Since 
1939 he has personally made up an 
estimated deficit of $25,000. 

Not every ensemble has the good 
fortune to be backed by a fortune, 
and other groups must move with 
great care over financial pitfalls. 
Their opportunities are perforce 
less than their desires, but the New 
York Little Symphony has a mag- 
nificent record of achievement. 
Since 1939, when it was founded for 
the sole purpose of creating debut 
opportunities for outstanding young 
American soloists, composers and 
conductors, approximately 9,000 
young people have been auditioned 
for that purpose, from coast to coast. 
Of these, about 90 were presented in 
formal debut and include such names 
as Robert Merrill and Margaret 
Harshaw, now both of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Lukas Foss, 
Guggenheim and Pulitzer prize- 
winner. 


Among his many occupations Mr. 
Barone is director of the Bryn 
Mawr Conservatory of Music, di- 
rector of music of the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
member of the educational board of 
the Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
and director of music at the Har- 
cum Junior College at Bryn Mawr. 

He conducts his orchestra in New 
York City at the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall and at the Times Hall. 
The ensemble has given many nota- 
ble premieres, including that of 
Charles Ives’ Third Symphony, 
music by Haieff, Lou Harrison and 
many others. Their programs al- 
ways include a premiere of one or 
more new American works and the 
local premiere of a rare work. 


Sound Finance 


Many of the Little Symphony 
groups operate on a financially 
sound basis, supported variously by 
the sale of season, single admission 
tickets, the aid of guarantors and by 
industries and _ interested civic 
groups. Notable examples are the 
St. Louis Little Symphony, the To- 
ledo, Ohio, Friends of Music, and 
the Rhode Island Philharmonic. 

The St. Louis ensemble receives 
most of its revenues from the sale 
of season and single admission tick- 
ets, but a guarantee fund is also 
raised each year as a back-log. At 
the conclusion of the 1946 summer 
season, the orchestra returned 100 
per cent on the dollar to its guaran- 
tors and still retained a small mar- 
gin of profit. Enabling the group 
to accomplish what may well seem a 
minor miracle, are the circum- 
stances that their entire staff is vol- 
unteer and that expenses consist 
only of the salaries of the musicians 
and cost of holding a concert. The 
orchestra is the guest of Washing- 






ton University in St. Louis, where 
the concerts take place outdoors in 
the Quadrangle with a seating ca- 
pacity @kover 3,000, 

Foundéd in 1933.with the pur- 


pose of providing employment for 
nausiciglll in St. Louis during the 
summer, “the Little Symphony has 
enjoyed 13 consecutive years of suc- 
cess. Its conductors are Stanley 
Chapple and Max Steindel. The 
performance of many premieres and 
constant opportunities given young 
St. Louis artists and composers, tes- 
tify to its high place in community 
music. 

The officers of the Toledo Friends 
of Music open the day’s mail with 
the pleasant feeling that each envel- 
ope may contain a surprise—a pleas- 
ant surprise, for almost daily new 
contributions arrive. Many of these 
are voluntary. One day’s mail 
brought a $10 check from the music 
club in a local high school, and an- 
other, one for $100 from the De Vil- 
biss Company, a local industry. As 
Mrs. Emma Endres Kountz, the 
president of the Friends says, “This 
is civic music indeed”. 

The Friends’ large chamber or- 
chestra, with a personnel now of 
45, grew from Mrs. Kountz’s idea 
to revive civic music in Ohio and in 
three short years it has reached the 
desired point where its auditorium, 
that of the Public Library seating 
950, is sold out for the season, and 
there is a long waiting list for avail- 
able standing room. Hans Lange is 
conductor of the orchestra which 
has an enviable list of “firsts” and 
performances of neglected master- 
pieces to its credit. The bulk of 
each program is devoted to music 
new to Toledoans. 

Another success story is that of 
the Rhode Island Philharmonic, an 
orchestra of modest dimensions but 
large ideals. Its conductor is Fran- 
cis Madeira and shortly after he 
joined the staff of Brown Univer- 
sity the orchestra, with a personnel 
of 31, was formed in the autumn of 
1945. It was launched with the 
sensible idea of bringing it to the 
attention of the widest possible audi- 
ence by means of a series of three 
concerts in five different cities at 
prices for season tickets ranging 
from $5.00 to $1.50. 

For those who wonder what the 
cost of launching such an orchestra 
in its initial season might be, Mr. 
Madeira says that in its first year 
it operated on a budget of approxi- 


mately $16,000. The principal 
items were as follows: 
ConductOr ........ $1,200 
Manager ......... 1,000 
Musicians ........ 6,669.76 
OE PE ee 1,400 
i wae 787.50 
Transportation .... 308.20 
Advertising and 
Poblicity ..-..... 711 
Printing ..... , 792.66 
ae 150 


$13,019.12 
A policy of the organization is to 
(Continued on page 365) 
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Little Symphonies 
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present an average of at least one 
work by an American composer at 
each program and to give mature 
and deserving local talent from the 
state of, Rhode Island the oppor- 
tunity to appear. This ensemble, 
which began its career at a concert 
in Westerly, during a howling 
Northeaster, has overcome its ini- 
tial climatically chill reception, to 
make a success of its first year and 
embark upon a second of 16 con- 
certs. Mr. Madeira’s interest in 
his organization, which is now the 
official state orchestra, is the return 
of bread cast upon the waters, for 
he made his own formal debut in 
1944, conducting the New York 
Little Symphony, mentioned earlier 
in the article. 


The Players’ Orchestra 


An unusual facet of the Okla- 
homa Little Symphony’s policy is 
that its programs always contain 
music that the players want to per- 
form. They are not selected for 
their appeal to the general public 
or for box office advantage. It 
does not emphasize music of local 
or contemporary composers, but it 
does include their compositions 
from time to time. Several of the 
works of Jack Kilpatrick, an Okla- 
homa composer, have been per- 
formed and soloists are generally 
members of the orchestra. 


An intense, healthy and sincere 
interest in the music played has al- 
ways prevailed. Trains have been 
missed and engagements delayed to 
play or complete a concert. The 
audience, which consists of a seg- 
ment of the public which is genu- 
inely interested in music for its own 
sake, is equally responsive and a 
good proportion let nothing inter- 
fere with their attendance. A few 
claim the distinction of never hav- 
ing missed a concert. 


The orchestra stems from the 
Oklahoma Symphony and its per- 
sonnel is selected from the players 
of the larger body. The conductor 
for both is Victor Alessandro. It 
was established by the conductor 
and a number of players who want- 
ed an opportunity to perform the 
music of a period in the style of 
the time of its composition, especial- 
ly music for small ensembles. They 
also wanted to play in a small hall 
that possessed an air of intimacy 
and concerts are now given in the 
Little Theatre of the Municipal 
Auditorium, seating 400 people. 


The concerts have always been 
marked by an informal attitude and 
many members of both orchestra 
and audience are acquainted. The 


first season’s concerts, those of 
1941-"42, were given in a very small 
hall where both groups were almost 
in each other’s laps. The number 
of musicians varies from 25 to 37, 
depending upon the music to be 
performed. This season eight con- 
certs are being given in Oklahoma 
City and three in other towns. The 
orchestra is supported by public 
subscription in connection with the 
Oklahoma Symphony. 

Founded in the early days of the 
war, especially for service men and 
women and war workers, the Na- 
tional Gallery Sinfonietta is a body 
of 27 professional players drawn 
from the ranks cf the National 
Symphony. Conducted by Richard 
Bales, it has given the world pre- 
mieres of 17 compositions and 54 
first performances in Washington, a 
singular contribution to the musical 
life of the capital city and of the 
nation. 


As part of the year ‘round 
musical activities of the National 
Gallery, the orchestra will give 12 
concerts this year among the stone 
columns, the fountains, ferns and 
shrubbery of the East Garden 
Court of the Gallery. Supported 
by private funds, the ensemble gives 
at least one, and usually two con- 
certs each year devoted to works 
by American composers and which 
form part of the annual American 
Music Festival held each March. 
Its program policy thus creates op- 
portunity for young soloists to ap- 
pear and offers performances of 
music by local and contemporary 
composers. There are no reserved 
seats for National Gallery concerts, 
admission is free, and music-lovers 
of Washington assemble early and 
in large numbers for every concert. 


Nomad Ensembles 


Two orchestras with roving 
tendencies 1n common are the St. 
Louis Sinfonietta, Paul Schreiber, 
conductor, and the Northwest Sin- 
fonietta, Henry Denecke, conduc- 
tor. Nor does the similarity end 
there, for each draws its personnel 
from the chief orchestra in its city. 
The St. Louis Sinfonietta enlists 21 
principal players from the St. 
Louis Symphony, and the North- 
west Sinfonietta 20 men from the 
Minneapolis Symphony. The lat- 
ter gives four concerts in Minne- 
apolis high schools sponsored by 
the Minneapolis Music Association, 
which is really the local of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
and also offers concerts in various 
cities in nearby territory. 

The St. Louis orchestra is the 
older of the two and was founded 
in 1937 by Mr. Schreiber, who real- 
ized that thousands of people in the 
smaller towns throughout the mid- 
Western states.were deprived of 
the opportunity of hearing a sym- 


phonic ensemble. The “first tour” 
in 1937 consisted of a single con- 
cert date in a small college in north- 
ern Illinois. It was a rainy night 
and the concert was but poorly at- 
tended. Undaunted by this in 
auspicious debut, Mr. Schreiber re- 
doubled his efforts and secured en- 
gagements for the following season 
at several nearby colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The Sinfonietta’s programs soon 
attracted the attention of two large 
concert service organizations which 
began sponsoring the orchestra on 
many of their artist series. The 
tours expanded greatly and this sea- 
son, under the management of Co- 
lumbia Concerts, Inc., the orchestra 
will travel some 10,000 miles in 
presenting approximately 65 con- 
certs in the Southwestern and New 
England States and Canadian prov- 
inces. To keep the personnel intact, 
the tours are planned in the spring 
and fall, before and after the regu- 
lar symphony seasons. Thus addi- 
tional work-hours are created for 
the musicians employed. MHalf of 
each program of the orchestra is 
limited to classics, and the second 
half, in addition to presenting a 
young harpist as soloist, includes at 
least one composition by an Ameri- 
can composer. 

The Northwest Sinfonietta, 
formed in the winter of 1944-’45, 
toured for five weeks in 1945-’46 
appearing throughout the mid-West 
on Civic and Community Concert 
courses. The programs presented 
are standard in character. The 
organization has no private endow- 
ment or subscription and operates 








“He's a wonderful tympanist, but a 
litte nearsighted." 





entirely on a sustaining basis. Mr. 
Denecke, its founder and conductor, 
has been tympanist of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony since 1941 and 
also devoted seven years to study- 
ing the violin. 

Thus, throughout the United 
States, without the large budgets 
and heavy endowments of the larg- 
er symphony orchestras, the Little 
Symphony quietly labors, season in 
and out, for the benefit of compos- 
er, performer and ensemble musi- 
cian. Without the recourse to pub- 
licity and fanfare attendant upon 
the Philharmonics and great city 
orchestras of the nation, theirs is 
nonetheless a service that continu- 
ally enriches art and the public. 
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Worcester Hears 


Sonata Premiere 


Work for English Horn 
Presented — Numerous 


Concerts Given 
WoRCESTER, Mass. — Worcester 
heard the first performance of H. 
Kauder’s Sonata for English Horn 
and Piano, at the Art Museum on 
Jan. 19, in the first of the free winter 
Sunday afternoon concerts. 

Mr. Kauder, who teaches in New 
York and has composed in many 
forms, has dedicated his score to 
Louis M. Speyer, first English horn 
player of the Boston Symphony. Mr. 
Speyer played it with the assistance 
of Erwin Bodky at the piano, as part 
of a program by the Berkshire Wood- 
wind Ensemble, other members being 
Messrs. Polatschek, Allard and Val- 
kenier, first clarinet, bassoon and 
French horn respectively of the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 

The Sonata, scored in four move- 
ments, Prelude, Intermezzo, Melody, 
Fughetta, is strongly minor in theme, 
and serves as a perfect vehicle for the 
contemplative quality of the instru- 
ment. 

Visiting musicians have given Wor- 
cester rich fare this past month. 
Lauritz Melchior and Jan Peerce gave 
eminently satisfying recitals. The 
Columbus Boychoir charmed a Civic 
audience. The General Platoff Don 
Cossacks were in fine voice for the 
Norton Company’s first Family Con- 
cert of the season, with Helen Jepson 
offering solos on the same program. 
Hisi Koyke was vocally very ade- 
quate and dramatically marvelous in 
the San Carlo’s production of Madama 
Butterfly. with Franco Perulli as a 
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satisfying tenor. Details of the stag- 
ing were a bit sketchy. 

Thirty choirs from local and county 
churches of several faiths joined 
forces Jan. 26 for the third year in a 
sacred concert climaxing the Charity 
Circus week of Aletheia Grotto. 
Nearly 800 singers took part, under 
the direction of Peter J. Wilhousky, 
with local soloists and with Marion 
McCaslin as pianist. Richard W. 
Ellsasser gave solos on the seldom- 
heard Auditorium organ. He ex- 
hibited pedal technique of unus:ial 
agility. 

The remaining Museun concerts 
are: Feb. 9, Alexander Uninsky, 
pianist; Feb. 23, Griller String Quar- 
tet; March 16, Louis Kautman, 
violinist. Becker Junior College has 
arranged a series of interesting re- 
citals: Feb. 16, Alice Erickson, violin- 
ist, and Takouhi Chorbajian, pianist; 
March 23, Raymond Morin, pianist ; 
April 13, Harvard College Glee Club; 
May 4, Bedrich Vaska, cellist, and 
Becker Junior College Glee Club. In 
February the Mechanics Association 
will hear the Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
and the Norton Concert will bring 
Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops 
Orchestra drawn from the Symphony 
ranks. Joun F. Kyes 





Wellington Smith Named 
For University Post 


Wellington Smith has been made 
professor of voice at the Boston Uni- 
versity. Among his well known pupils 
are Louise Bernhart, contralto, and 
Ellabelle Davis, soprano, who have 
studied with Mr. Smith over a period 
of ten years, Among his New York 
students are: Rand Smith, baritone, 
who is at present fulfilling many con- 
cert engagements, including 4 perform- 
ances of Elijah; Richard Rober, bass, 
for 2 years in role of Judd in the 
New York Company of Oklahoma; 
Dorothea Fried, mezzo soprano, who 
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sang Ado Annie in the Chicago com- 
pany of Oklahoma, and Dorothy Mac 
Neil, soprano, who sang twice with 
the Boston Symphony and is now. on 
tour with The Ballad Singers. 


Duo Pianists Play 
in Hub City 


Elman Gives Recital — 
Boston Disappointed by 
Bjoerling’s Illness 

Boston.—Two-piano playing at its 
best, with a dividend of personal 
charm, characterized the recent ap- 
pearance of Pierre Luboshutz and 
Genia Nemenoff in the Richmond 
Celebrity Series. The program was 
good, too: Stravinsky’s Pastorale; 
Saint-Saéns’ Variations on a Theme 
of Beethoven; the Mozart D Major 
Sonata and Milhaud’s bright, gay and 
tricky Scaramouche. 

If one may judge by a single con- 
cert, the playing of Mischa Elman 
has changed from concentration upon 
luscious tone to a greater regard for 
style and musical substance. That is 
all to the good. The famous violinist 
proffered works by Sammartini, 
Mozart, Vieuxtemps and others. 

So far as Bostonians are concerned, 
Jussi Bjoerling is like the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. For years 
we had waited for his local debut. 
It was set for a Boston Morning 
Musicale—and then the Metropolitan 
Opera tenor got sick. His colleague 
Charles Kullman substituted, singing 
a program of rather hackneyed num- 
bers. 

A few days before he appeared at 
Symphony Hall with an orchestra 
conducted by Otto Seyfert, Lauritz 
Melchior had blandly announced that 
he would never sing in opera in Bos- 
ton again. His reason was that the 
directors of the Boston Opera Asso- 
ciation, which brings the Metropolitan 
here, had banned German opera dur- 


. ing the war. As a matter of fact, we 


had Wagner in 1942 and 1945. Mr. 
Melchior’s concert was a definitely 
popular affair and a large. audience 
liked it, though there were those who 
thought his voice not what it used to 
be. 

Singing more relaxed than usual 
was the dominant quality of a recital 
by Marian Anderson at Symphony 
Hall. Of course the house was packed, 
and deservedly so, for Miss Anderson 
was at her extraordinary best as in- 
terpreter. The program avoided too- 
familiar numbers, even to the Lieder 
of Schubert. 

Boris Goldovsky and his New Eng- 
land Opera Theatre scored a second 
time when they put on, at Jordan 
Hall, a modest but thoroughly pre- 
pared and admirably staged double bill 
of The Cloak (Puccini’s I] Tabarro 
in English) and Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
The Old Maid and the Thief. The 
former had been heard here once be- 
fore in 1920 in Italian, but Menotti’s 
comic-strip opera was new here. 

Richard Elsasser, a versatile and 
serious-minded young musician, gave 
another demonstration of his vir- 
tuosity upon the organ of Jordan Hall. 
After the usual representative selec- 
tions from the acknowledged great of 
organ composition, Mr. Elsasser gave 
us two transcriptions of his own or- 
chestral music; excerpts from the 
prize-winning ballet Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and Icarus, Cyrus DurcIn 





















































Kemp Stillings, violinist and teacher, puts 
ihe finishing touches on a new composi- 
tion 


voneacuneecanenenene perenne 


Ballet Outlines 
New York Season 


The Original Ballet Russe, Col. WwW. 
De Basil, director general, will visit 
New York for a limited spring en- 
gagement at the Metropolitan Opera 
House from March 20 through March 
29, giving 13 performances, according 
to S. Hurok. A revival will be Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition which had its 
New York premiere by the Interna- 
tional Ballet in 1944. The engagement 
will begin with Giselle, with Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin. Also pro- 
grammed for opening night are the 
Pas de Deux from Don Quixote with 
Andre Eglevsky and Rosella High- 
tower and David Lichine’s Graduation 
Ball. 

Listed in the spring repertory are 
the revised version of Camille, Paga- 
nini, Sebastian, Pas de Quatre, Sche- 
herazade, Constantia, Firebird, Fan- 
tastic Symphony, familiar classics and 
several divertissements. 





Soprano Guest 
At Washington Luncheon 

Agata Borzi, coloratura soprano of 
the Philadelphia La Scala Opera, who 
began her season with a_ successful 
performance of The Barber of Seville 
with Tito Schipa in Washington, 
D. C., was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given for her there by Mrs. 
Mitchell Palmer. Among the guests 
were Mrs. Robert Guggenheim, Mrs. 
Drew Pearson and Countess Igor Cas- 
sini. Miss Borzi will resume her 
opera activities upon her return from 
a series of concerts in the middle 
west. 
Danish Baritone Joins 
Leigh Management 

W. Colston Leigh announces that 
he has signed a managerial contract 
with the Danish baritone, Frank Wen- 
nerholm. Before coming to the United 
States in 1946, he sang leading bari- 
tone roles at the Copenhagen Royal 
Opera, where he made his debut in 
1941. He has sung throughout the 
Scandinavian countries in concert, 
made many broadcasts and appeared 
at the Royal Opera House in Stock- 


holm. 
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A NIGHT IN OLD VIENNA 
Members of the ensemble are (left to right), Laura Castellano, soprano; Eduardo 
Rael, baritone; Mona Bradford, contralto; John Gurney, bass; Richard Gordon, 
tenor. The accompanist is Warner Bass 


St. Louis Hears 


Varied Programs. 


Uninsky Plays Chopin— 
Farbman Guest Leader 
of Symphony 


St. Lours—The 14th pair of sym- 
phony concerts on Jan. 24 and 25 pro- 
vided a program which was inspiring- 
ly played by both orchestra and solo- 
ist, Alexander Uninsky, pianist. Vlad- 
imir Golschmann’s reading of a Haydn 
Symphony was distinguished by its 
exquisite treatment of details and 
there was a finely tuned coordination 
with Mr. Uninsky in the following 
work, Chopin’s First Piano Concerto. 
Mr. Uninsky was superb in his poetic 
conception of this work. 

In the second half, Mr. Golschmann 
won a deserved reception for the mag- 
nificent playing of the orchestra, first 
in two excerpts from Stravinsky’s 
ballet The Fire Bird, then for the 
delicate Deux Gymnopedies of Satie. 
He closed with an exciting reading of 
Ravel’s Suite No. 2 from Daphnis and 
Chloe. 

In the absence of Mr. Golschmann, 
who was guest-conducting in Roches- 
ter, Harry Farbman presided over the 
orchestra for the next pair of con- 
certs on Feb. 1 and 2. His program 
was well chosen, opening with the 
brief Overture to Mozart’s Idomeneo, 
which was followed by a restrained 
and altogether charming performance 
of Schubert’s Fifth Symphony. The 
second half was mainly devoted to 
Waenerian excerpts, and in conjunc- 


tion with the assisting soloist, Joel 
Berglund, Wotan’s Farewell and 


Magic Fire Music from Die Walkire, 
expertly sung. Mr. Berglund, also 
sang two Mozart arias. He received 
many recalls. 

Andre Kostelanetz, conducting the 
orchestra drew a very large audience 


in a special concert at Kiel Opera 
House on January 20. As usual his 
program was arranged to appeal to a 


cross section of musical tastes, includ- 
ing works by Grétry, Tchaikovsky, 
Addinsell, Debussy, Rogers, Cyrii 
Scott and Grofe. 

The fifth Pop concert by the or- 
chestra under the baton of Harry 
Farbman on Jan. 26 drew a large 


audience. 

The second concert of the Philhar- 
monic on Jan. 23 under Stanley Chap- 
ple’s direction showed a distinct im- 
provement in tonal balance and flex- 
ibility over the orchestra’s last con- 
cert. Opening with his own transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s aria, Bist Du Bei Mir, 
there followed works by Beethoven, 
Bartok, Vaughan-Williams and Tchai 
kovsky. Allan Sly, pianist, was solo- 
ist in César Franck’s Symphonic Va- 
riations. 

The St. Louis Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Lau- 
rent Torno were heard in concert at 
the Soldan High School Auditorium 
on Jan. 30. Mr. Torno’s efforts were 
rewarded with a nicely balanced tonal 
effect, which was in part effected by 
the assistance of several players from 
the St. Louis Symphony. The pro- 
gram contained Handel’s Occasional 
Overture; On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring by Delius; Sym- 
phony No. 40 in G Minor by Mozart 
and short works. 

The concerts on Jan. 4 and 5 started 
the musical New Year with a high 
peak of musical attainment and in 


cluded compositions by Wagner, 
Paganini, Antheil and Ravel. Zino 


Francescatti gave a brilliant rendition 
of the Paganini Concerto. 

Gregor Piatigorsky was the soloist 
for the 12th pair of concerts on Jan. 
10 and 11, appearing in a distinguished 
performance of the Haydn Concerto 
in D and again as soloist in Strauss’ 
Don Quixote variations. Mr. Gol- 
schmann had the string sections in top 
form for the Third Brandenburg Con- 
certo and Henri Barraud’s Offrande 
a une Ombre was given its premier 


performance. The somewhat daring 
orchestral effects were _ skillfully 
handled by Mr. Golschmann. 

The following pair of concerts on 
Jan. 18 and 19 might have been 
termed a “feast of melody” for the 
program included Mozart’s Overture 
to The Marriage of Figaro and his 
Symphony No. 40, Ravel’s Pavane 
pour une infante defunte and Falla’s 


three dances from his ballet The 
Three Cornered Hat. The soloists 
were Frances Yeend, soprano, and 


Their selections 
Martha, Faust 


Mario Lanza, tenor. 

included arias from 

and La Bohéme. 
Hersert W. Cost 


Baton Rouge Starts 
Civic Symphony 


Frederick Kopp Leads 
Ensemble of Sixty-Five 


Musicians 


Baton Rouce, La.—The new Baton 
Rouge Civic Symphony, an orchestra 
of 65 musicians conducted by Freder- 
ick Kopp, is embarking upon a pro- 
gram which has awakened keen inter- 
est not only in Louisiana’s capital city 
but in neighboring communities as 
well. Three concerts and an oratorio 
performance are planned for Febru- 
ary, March, April and May, the first 
on Feb. 5 in the Baton Rouge High 
School Auditorium. 

The symphony was founded last 
October when about 50 representative 





citizens of Baton Rouge worked out 
an organization plan. At the meeting 
held on Oct. 22 articles ci the corpora- 
tion were adopted and officers and di- 
rectors were elected. 

Mrs. Cecil Lorio was elected presi- 
dent. She also plays in the string sec- 
tion. The orchestra was recruited and 
put into rehearsal in December. Mr. 
Kopp was chosen as conductor for the 
new symphony. 

The symphony has adopted a plan 
of close cooperation with the schools 
in the Baton Rouge area and is dis- 
tributing musical kits designed to aid 
the young student in a short course of 
musical appreciation. The kits con- 
sist of records, annotations concerning 
the composers and the music and de- 
scriptive sketches of the orchestras. 

Mr. Kopp has been gratified by the 
talent that has been recruited from the 
citizens of Baton Rouge. The music 
schools at Southeastern University 
College at Hammond and Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute at Lafayette, 
have sent many of their faculty mem- 
bers and professional students to play 
in the orchestra. 

R. W. WILLIAMS, JR. 


Stern Purchases Violin 


Isaac Stern has acquired the Alard 
Guarnerius from the private collection 
of Ralph Norton of Chicago. The 
instrument’s value has been placed at 
$100,000. It dates from 1737 and is 
named after the French violinist, Del- 
phin Alard. Mr. Stern will play it in 
New York when he appears with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony at the end of 
March. 
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By Scott GoppARD 


(Music Critic of the 
London News Chronicle) 
LONDON 
ROM time to time there have ap- 
peared in English and American 
music journals notes on manuscripts 
or early printed editions over the 
na..e Hirsch, a man who is a wealthy, 
enthusiastic and learned collector of 
one of the most valuable of the smaller 
libraries of its kind still in existence, 
the Paul Hirsch Library. It has been 
housed for the last decade in the New 
Library of Cambridge University. 
Now it is to go permanently to the 
British Museum. 

There arose lately the question of 
the impending sale of the library and 
with that came the wider implications 
of its eventual destination. Was it to 
stay in England? Was it to go abroad, 
for instance, to that home of lost li- 
braries, the United States? Not un- 
expectedly the most handsome finan- 
cial proposition came from America. 
No matter where the Hirsch Library 
was to go, inevitably people here in 
England wanted it to stay. There were 
the usual letters to the press, feelers 
put out to discover the state of pub- 
lic opinion and how far it could be 
enlisted for saving the library. 

A generous offer of a much reduced 
price for an English purchase was 
made by the owner. The Pilgrim 
Trust gave assistance; so did Britain’s 
Treasury in Whitehail. And_ the 
Hirsch Library was bought. 

From Cambridge it comes to London 
and that, presumably, is its last jour- 
ney. But not by any means its first. 
I don’t know whether the story has 
ever been told; and only Paul Hirsch 
himself could ever tell it in full. But 
his library has had some extraordin- 
ary adventures in making its way out 
of Nazi Germany and into England. 
As far as my memory goes of what 
he once told me, when the time came 
for him to depart from his own coun- 
try, although he left much behind 
him he did manage to rescue a great 
deal. And it appears to have been 
done with admirable cunning and cir- 
cumspection. 





Story of the Hirsch Library 


For instance, who could possibly 
suspect a wealthy bibliophile when he 
lent magnificent specimens from his 
library to exhibitions in countries out- 
side Germany round about the middle 
of the 1930’s? Strange, of course, that 
the books never returned. Thus a 
number of works were spirited out of 
Germany and found their way in time 
to Cambridge where at length Hirsch 
came to live, to reassemble the library 
and once more to add to it. 

He was by origin a man of Frank- 
fort (born in 1881) and is is said 
that he started collecting orchestral 
scores and suchlike when he was 16; 
a not altogether unusual activity for 
a musically inclined youngster. What 
followed, however, was less usual. 
Within a few years he had begun a 
specifically Mozart collection, the 
basis of his library which was hence- 
forth to grow rapidly and to make 
deep roots. One imagines a fairly 
long pocket in the background. 
Eventually the collection filled one 
whole wing of the Frankfort house. It 
was then made available for use by 
students, one of the finest private col- 
lections in Europe. 

A man who knew a bargain when 
he saw it could be relied on to sense 
the oncoming of a storm. Hirsch saw 
the danger signs in the new regime in 
Germany. By 1936 he had gone and 
with him the library. He was to re- 
appear in a small house in Cambridge 
and the library was put on loan to 
Cambridge University. In that way 
there ended its dangerous voyage 
across Europe im comparison with 
which the journey from Cambridge to 
London is a mere pleasure trip. 

Of the contents of the library this js 
not the place to speak. The matter is 
fully dealt with in the four volumes 
of the catalogue. And it is not only 
such unique rarities as the 1600 edition 
of Peri’s Euridice that give the library 
its value. There is a large and rich 
section of theoretical books up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
for instance, which still have material 
in plenty for the curious student. 


There is an interesting section, 
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presumably the first part of the col- 
lection, made up of early editions of 
Mozart's works. There are important 
sections containing Beethoven and 
Schubert material. And though the 
collection has been called one of the 
smaller libraries, with the music li- 
braries of the British Museum and 
the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress in mind, yet the Hirsch Li- 
brary totals 20,000 or more volumes, a 
good size for a collection made by a 
private individual. We in England 
are at any rate the gainers, now that 
the Hirsch Library is to remain in 
London. 

There is the other side of the ques- 
tion; and I have heard it asked. It 
amounts to this—is anybody outside 
England the loser? The answer is in 
the micro-film and the photostat. 
These aids to the dissemination of 
knowledge have made the actual 
physical position of a document a 
matter of less interest than it was for- 
merly. It is already possible, and it 
will be increasingly, the normal pro- 
sedure for a cable giving the number 
of a certain manuscript to be sent 
over the telephone from a study in 
one hemisphere to the place, maybe in 
the other hemisphere, where the docu- 
ment needed is housed. Within a 
small space of time the reproduction 
of the document will lie on that study 
table. 

All that will be necessary is that the 
document is in such hands, be it public 
or private, where it can be available. 
There must be no refusal of access. 
That granted, a manuscript may as 
well be in London, Paris or New 
York. It will be magnificent if the 
Hirsch Library attracts students to 
London, equally excellent if the micto- 
film and the photostat send its repro- 
duced state to all the ends of the 
earth. 


Music in London 
(Continued from page 304) 


Berkeley and Edmund Rubbra, are 
proof of the vitality and individ- 
uality of modern English music. 
Looking ahead to the summer, a 
large-scale international festival of 
music is planned to be held at Edin- 
burgh in August and September. 
The festival which is under Royal 
Patronage surpasses in scope and 
such scheme previously organized in 
Britain. Besides the Scottish, 
Hallé and Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestras, Edinburgh will welcome 
the Vienna Philharmonic under 
Bruno Walter and the Colonne Or- 
chestra from Paris under Paray. 
The Glyndebourne Opera will par- 
ticipate with a revial of one of its 
most arresting productions of pre- 
war years, Verdi’s Macbeth to be 
directed by Sabata, and negotiations 
are progressing for bringing to 
Edinburgh a complete ballet com- 
pany from the Soviet Union. 





BERKSHIRE BACKDROP 


Rosamond Chapin and Edward Dudley in 
a Berkshire Mountain setting at a per- 
formance of Tristan und Isolde at Jacob's 
Pillow. Next summer they make their first 
transcontinental tour in Mrs. Chapin's 
production of the Wagner music-drama 


Metropolitan on 
Enlarged Tour 


Edward Johnson, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
has announced that the annual spring 
tour of the 1946-1947 season will be a 
landmark in the history of the organi- 
zation, with more performances and 
more mileage covered than in any pre- 
vious season since the founding of the 
Metropolitan in 1883. 

The tour, which covers 7,440 miles, 
will include 57 performances in 14 
major cities of the east, midwest and 
southwest. It was scheduled to open 
in Baltimore on March 17, and close 
in Rochester on May 19. 

This year also marks the Metro- 
politan’s first visit to San Antonio, 
Texas. The company will return to 
\tlanta and New Orleans for the first 
time since 1942. 


Roman Choir 
To Sing in U.S. 


Fortune Gallo, the impresario, on his 
arrival in New York by air from 
Rome, announced that he has con- 
tracted for a tour of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico the Roman Choir 
of 60 voices. The principal soloists of 
the Roman Choir are cantors from the 
world famous Vatican churches. 

The tour will commence in New 
York City in September and will em- 
brace most of the major cities of the 
United States and Canada with special 
appearances in Mexico City. 

Soloists of the Roman Choir come 
from the Sistine Chapel, from the 
choir of Saint Peter’s, from historic 
Saint John Lateran Church, and from 
Santa Maria Maggiore. 
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PEDAGOGUE AND PUPILS 


Richardson Irwin with two of his pupils, 
Josephine Curtis, contralto, and Radley 
Flynn, bass, of the D'Oyly Carte Opera 
Company, who return to this country 
shortly with the troupe 


eee ence 


Jacob’s Pillow Plans 
New Enterprises 


The university of the dance at 
Jacob’s Pillow, Lee, Mass., will have 
Arthur Mahoney and Thalia Mara as 
artistic directors in the absence of Ted 
Shawn. Mr. Mahoney and Miss Mara 
are founders and artistic directors of 
the School of Dance Arts in New 
York. They plan an expanded festival 
program and improved housing and 
recreational facilities which the lifting 
of war time restrictions will now per- 
mit. The most important innovation 
is to be the formation of a new and 
permanent resident dance company to 
be titled Ballet Repertory which will 
not only present several original 
works at the Pillow this summer, but 
also looks toward a New York 
autumn season to be followed by a 
national tour. 

Dancers will bé selected through 
auditions and competitions among Pil- 
low students and the new works will 
give equal opportunity to choreog- 
raphers, composers and_ designers. 
Planned for the opening of the season 
is an all American program, the 
highlight of which will be a new 
American ballet choreographed by Mr. 
Mahoney with score by Earl Wild and 
costumes and décor by Alfred Stern. 
Marco Montedoro has also been com- 
missioned to design another ballet 
which will be based on the 18th cen- 
tury court forms. 

The 1947 season will mark the 
sixth year of Jacob’s Pillow univer- 
sity of the dance while the associated 
school of opera and opera ballet under 
the direction of Rosamond Chapin will 
see its second season. All opera will 
be sung in English and there will be 
special emphasis on the integration of 





dance into operatic production. Now 
being considered is a revival of the 
17th century Italian composer Claudio 
Monteverdi’s Coronation of Poppea. 


New Friends Play 
200th Concert 


The New Friends of Music reached 
a milestone—its two hundredth con- 
cert, on Feb. 2, at Town Hall. The 
organization, founded by Hortense 
Monath and Ira Hirschmann, gave its 
first public concert on Nov. 8, 1936. 

Since its founding the New Friends 
has presented in cycle form the cham- 
ber music works of Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Mendelssohn, 
Dvorak and Bartok. In 1940-1941 con- 
temporary music was played. The cur- 
rent season features the chamber mu- 
sic and Lieder of the Slavonic mas- 
ters the piano works and chamber mu- 
sic of Robert Schumann, the six string 
quartets of Bela Bartok and _ the 
clavier and violin sonatas of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 

More than 25 quartets and trios 
have participated in the series, and 
several notable chamber music en- 
sembles have made their New York 
debuts with the organization, includ- 
ing the Albeneri Trio, the Galimir 
Quartet, the Metropolitan Trio and 
the Paganini Quartet. 

In 1938-1939, the organization en- 
larged its musical services by found- 
ing the Orchestra of the New Friends 
of Music, to perform little known 
masterpieecs for smaller ensemble. In 
its first year, this orchestra performed 
for the first time in America five 
Haydn symphonies which had _ re- 
mained buried in European archives 
since the time of Haydn himself. In 
1941, it presented the world premiere 
of Arnold Schoenberg’s Second Cham- 
ber Symphony. The program of the 
200th concert included piano trios by 
Robert Schumann and Peter Tchai- 
kovsky, together with the song cycle 
In the Nursery by Mussorgsky per- 
formed by the Albeneri Trio. 





New England Conservatory 
Offers Scholarships 

Boston. — One hundred scholar- 
ships, each of $100, will be awarded 
by the New England Conservatory of 
Music to qualified pupils in this year’s 
graduating class of each high school 
and preparatory school in New Eng- 
land. In addition, a limited number of 
orchestral scholarships and popular 
music school scholarships of $100 and 
opera school scholarships are open to 
students of orchestral instruments or 
opera who are high school graduates 
wishing to study these subjects. The 
scholarships are for enrollment in 
September, 1947 in the first year of 
the conservatory course for the 
diploma or degree of Bachelor of 
Music. A special Scholarship of $350 
will be awarded to a holder of the 
high school scholarship for the year 
1947-1948 who attains the best 
scholastic record for his freshman 
year at the conservatory. Further in- 
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formation may be obtained before 
April 1, from The Dean, New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
Mass. 

Award Winner 

Appears in Recital 

Frances Magnes, violinist, who gave 
a recital on Jan. 28 in the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences was se- 
lected from the 10 winners of the In- 
stitute’s American Artists’ award for 
1946 to receive the grand prize of $200 
and the opportunity to give an addi- 
tional concert, the event of the evening. 

The violinist has appeared as soloist 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
Naumburg Orchestra, the Petrides 
Orchestrette and the Adolf Busch 
Chamber Orchestra. Other appear- 
ances have been in Town Hall and 
Carnegie Hall. 

Her program in Brooklyn included 
works by Vivaldi-Busch, Schubert, 
Prokofieff, Brahms, Dvorak-Kreisler, 
Bloch, Sarasate, and Whadigeroff. 
Her accompanist was Erich Itor-Kahn. 





Pomona College Hears 
Compositions by Graduate 
CLAREMONT, CALIF.—The orchestra 
of Pomona College, Kenneth G. Fiske, 
conductor, recently played composi- 
tions by two graduates of the college 
and of the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. They were the 
work of Marshall Miller and George 
Adams. Mr. Adams became a mem- 
ber of the faculty last autumn. Mr. 
Fiske, who is associate professor of 
violin, left recently for a six months’ 
stay in New York where he will do 
research work on the modern labor 
movement in music. Carl Weinrich, 
organist, gave a recital here on Jan. 
23 and also held five master-classes. 


Ernst Bacon Awarded 
Two Musical Prizes 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Ernst Bacon, di- 
rector of the school of music at 
Syracuse University, has recently been 
given the Alice Ditson award of 
$1,000 for which he will compose an 
opera to be presented by Columbia 
University. The award was made on 
account of Mr. Bacon’s opera, A Tree 
on the Plains for which he was re- 
cently awarded the David Bispham 
Memorial Medal by the American 





Opera Society of Chicago. Mr. Bacon 
has also been the recipient of both a 
Pulitzer music award and a Guggen- 
heim fellowship. A Tree on the 
Plains was originally commissioned 
by the League of Composers. 





Artists Draw Large 
Crowds in Rochester 


RocHESTER.—Handel’s Messiah was 
given at the Eastman Theater on Dec. 
29 by the Rochester Oratorio Society 
of 250 voices, soloists and orchestra. 
The event drew a large audience. 

Martial Singher, baritone, was 
heard in the concert series at the East- 
man Theater on Jan. 3. He was cor- 
dially received. 

The General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus was heard in an extra event 
concert in the same auditorium on Jan. 
11, before a large and friendly audi- 
ence. The appearance was under the 
direction of Nicholas Kostrukoff. 

On Jan. 24 Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist, gave a brilliant recital in the 
artist series at the Eastman Theater. 
He delighted the audience and gave a 
generous number of encores. 

M. E. W. 





Hilsberg Joins Faculty 
Of Curtis School 


PHILADELPHIA — Alexander H ils - 
berg, associate conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, has been appointed 
head of the orchestral department of 
the Curtis School of Music where he 
will also conduct the school orchestra. 
Mr. Hilsberg has been associated with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra since com- 
ing to this country from Russia in 
1926. He became concert master in 
1931, and was made associate conduc- 
tor at the beginning of last season. 


_—_ ——_ 


Pianist and Singer 
Prepare Jubilee Program 

Werner Singer, accompanist for 
Giuseppe De Luca, is now preparing a 
program with Mr. DeLuca for the 
latter’s golden jubilee concert sched- 
uled to be given at Carnegie Hall next 
season. Mr. Singer was conductor. of 
the Teatro Municipale, in Rio de 
Janeiro and also conducted symphony 
concerts in that city. He was also 
Mr. DeLuca’s accompanist for his last 
two Town Hall concerts. 
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Folkloristie 
Symphonies 
(Continued from page 7) 


songs. They are always at least structurally 
correct. If one’s left leg is too short, one’s 
right leg compensates in that it is too long. 
But in most of these limitations, there always 
occur phrases one or more steps too long tor 
which other phrases which are too short cannot 
compensate. Natural folkmusic is always per- 
fect, because it stems from improvisation, that 
is: from a lightning flash of inspiration. 

The discrepancy between the requirements of 
larger forms and the simple construction of 
the folktunes has never been solved and cannot 
be solved. A simple idea must not use the 
language of profundity, or it could never be- 
come popular. Everybody will understand the 
statement that parallel lines are “in all parts 
equally distant’. (Webster) But the scientific 
formulation: that “they meet only at infinity” 
requires too much thinking and imagination 
to be generally understood and to become 
popular. 

Genuine folk tunes remain within the most 
narrow compass of a scale and are based on 


simple harmonic progressions. Changes of the 


harmony and figuration of the melody such as, 
for instance, Bach applies to chorales do not 
produce new material, contrasts, subordinate 
themes, etc. Structurally, in popular tunes 
there never remains an unsolved problem, the 
consequences of which will show up only later. 
The segments of which it consists do not need 
much of a: connective; they can be added by 
juxtaposition, because of the absence of vari- 
ance in them. There is nothing in them that 
asks for expansion. The small form holds the 
contents firmly, constituting thus a small ex- 
pansion but independent structure. 

A motive, in contrast to this, is incomplete 
and depends on continuations: explanations, 
clarifications, conclusions, consequences, etc. 
The opening motives of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Ex. 1 a, can be understood as E 
flat without the clarifying harmony in measures 
5ff, and a melodic continuation by which the 
third in (a) is transposed in (a’) to complete 
the C-minor triad. 

Ex. 2 shows how the motive of the transition 
is derived by considering the two main_ notes 
E flat and F (marked by *, see footnote) as 
tonic and dominant of E flat major by being 
surrounded by B flats. Ex. 3 shows how the 
subordinate theme is related to that and to the 
first statement of the motive (Ex. 1 a). This 
is what I call the “Method of developing 
variation”. 


CANNOT remember a single case of deriv- 

iving subordinate ideas from a folksong by 
this method. Generally a method is used to make 
a short story long: numerous repetitions of a 
short phrase, only varied by transpositions to 
other degrees, changes of the instrumentation, 
more recently by addition of dissonant har- 
monies and by what Hollywood arrangers call 
counterpoints, i.e., “unsolicited gifts” of unre- 
lated voices. Thus nothing has been said that 
was not said in the first presentation of the 
tune. 

A composer—a real creator—composes only 
if he has something to say, which has not yet 
been said and which, he feels, must be said: a 
musical message to music lovers. Under what 
circumstances can he feel the urge to write 
something that has already been said, as it is 
in the case of the static treatment of folksongs ? 

A real composer does not compose merely 
one or more themes, but a whole piece. In an 
apple tree’s blossoms, even in the bud, the 
whole future apple is present in all its details 
—they have only to mature, to grow, to become 
the apple, the apple tree and its power of re- 
production. Similarly, a real composer’s musi- 
cal conception, like the physical, is one single 
act, comprising the totality of the product. 
The form in its outline, characteristics of tem- 





*See measures 196ff and measures 409-415 in the same 
movement. 
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po, dynamics, moods of the main and subordi- 
nate ideas, their relation, derivation, their con- 
trasts and deviations—all this is there at once, 
though in embryonic state. The ultimate form- 
ulation of the melodies, themes, rhythms and 
many details will subsequently develop through 
the generating power of the germs. 

Put a hundred chicken eggs under an eagle, 
and even she will not be able to hatch an eagle 
from these eggs. 


[DEFENDERS of the usage of folklore as 
themes for large forms might see an analogy 
in the utilization of chorales and other folksongs 
as themes for variations by classic composers. 
While Bach often derives the voices which ac- 
company contrapuntally the main voice in his 
chorale preludes from the chorale melody itself, 
there is no possibility nor necessity of a de- 
veloping growth. One can admit on the other 
hand that, in primordial specimens, sets of 
variations serve rather the virtuoso who wants 
to be brilliant through his technique. In such 
variations there is seldom any other develop- 
ment than velocity and no other change than 
the figuration of the instrumental style. The 
simplicity of the variation is adequate to the 
simplicity of the folk melody. In the artistically 
superior compositions of this kind the “motive 
of the variation”, as I called it, is derived 
through “developing variations” of basic fea- 
tures of.the theme and its motive. Thus, in fact, 
the same compositorial procedure can be ob- 
served here as anywhere else in our established 
Western music producing the thematic material 
for forms of all sizes: the melodies, main and 
subordinate themes, transitions, codettas, elab- 
orations, etc., all the necessary contrasts. 

A real composer who is accustomed to pro- 
duce his material in this logical manner—be it 
by spontaneous inspiration or by hard labor— 
will only occasionally voluntarily renounce 
starting his composition in his own way, with 
his own themes. They will contain many a pro- 
vocative problem, requiring treatment. There 
would not be a larger form, were it not because 
this urgency is present, even in the embryonic 
state, and because it can not be escaped. Thus 
a real composition is not composed but con- 
ceived, and its details need not be added. 

As a child resembles his parents, so do they 
correspond entirely to the initial conception. 
And they break forth in the same manner in 
which the child’s first and second teeth break 
forth, like all those unconceivable but natural 
miracles by which creation is marked. 

Real folk music could not exist, nor survive. 
were it not produced similarily: spontaneously, 
as an inspired improvisation. It is well known 
that Franz Schubert liked to improvise Walzer 
and other dances, when his friends danced. It 
seems improbable that real folk music has been 
composed by painfully adding tones to tones 
and little segments to little segments. They 
have been improvised singing or playing by 
bards, troubadours and other gifted persons. 
Knowing that some photographers are capable 
of forcing better people to pose in a cheap man- 
ner: the left hand on the piano, trying to find 
the tones or harmonies which the pencil in the 
right hand preserves for eternity—I am always 
inclined to doubt whether this is a real com- 
poser, a creator. 


It seems nations which have not yet acquired 
a place in the sun will have to wait until it 
pleases the Almighty to plant a musical genius 
in their midst. As long as this does not occur, 
music will remain the expression of those 
nations to whom composing is not merely an 
attempt to conquer a market, but an emotional 
necessity of the soul. 

Of course: a soul you have to have! 

(Copyright, 1947 by Arnold Schoenberg) 





Benton Urges Relation 
Of Art to Life 


(Continued from page 238) 


of a great art as possible apart from a cultural 
foundation. What we need now in America, | 
believe, is to get art into some relation with 
the total of our American life so that it can 
develop creatively. 

Consider the case of music. The American 
public, in spite of Mr. Wright's beliefs, has 
never had a chance to develop in relation to 
music because no music relevant to its life 
is ever performed often enough to set up an 
acquaintance. All it hears is European or Rus- 
sian music which is good but is not designed 
to develop Americans musically. As a matter 
of fact music in America is not developed at 
all. It is a sort of fancy show of imported 
performers set up in a cultural vacuum of so- 
cial pretense. It depends entirely on people 
who don’t know one note from another. It 
has no serious place in our culture and will 
not have until American composers and Amer- 
ican audiences make it a place by rooting it 
somehow in the substance of our life. This 
is what I was pointing to when a few years 
ago I suggested our musicians forget Mr. 
Schoenberg for a while and start again with 
Pistol Packin’ Mama. 

I am convinced that the peculiarly aesthetic 
distinctions, parallels, and  interpenetrations 
brought up above are quite futile matters un- 
til this business of making fine arts of our 
own is taken care of. 





“Miss Van Wert, together we could make such 
beautiful music!" 
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The Rosario and 

Antonio Dancers: 

Rosario (center), 

Antonio (right), 

and Rozzino at the 
eft 





Trudi Schoop in 

the title role of 
Barbara, her new 
dance-comedy 








Alexandra Danilova and Frederic Franklin of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo 
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Mia Slavenska 


Martha Graham, Erick 
Hawkins and members 
of her group in a figure 
from Appalachian Spring 


Iva Kitchell in a moment 
of suspended animation 





Alicia Markova as Camille 


Dance “figures 


Constantine Photo 


Marina Svetlova, premiere danseuse of 
the Metropolitan Opera 
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Peter Warlock 


(Continued from page 276) 


He also became a friend of D. 
H. Lawrence, the suppression of 
whose novel, The Rainbow, had 
shocked’ him deeply. He stayed 
with the Lawrences in Cornwall, 
read all of Lawrence’s manuscripts 
eagerly and even tried to float a 
publishing scheme to issue The 
Rainbow and other works privately. 
But rifts soon began to appear in 
their relationship. As he wrote to 
another friend about Lawrence: 
“He is a very great artist, but 
hard and autocratic in his views 
and outlook, and his artistic can- 
ons I find utterly and entirely un- 
sympathetic to my nature.” Law- 
rence, he felt, was too metaphysical 
and cared too little for “purely 
personal, analytical and introspec- 
tive art.” Later, Heseltine was 
deeply wounded by the distorted 
portrait of him as Halliday in 
Lawrence’s Women in Love, and 
he took legal steps to force Law- 
rence to modify it. The changes 
made did not satisfy him, however, 
and he never forgave his former 
friend for the attack. 


Liked Huxley Portrait 


Entirely different was his reac- 
tion to the figure of Coleman in 
Aldous Huxley’s novel Antic Hay, 
which appeared in 1923. He was 
delighted at its vivid description of 
the bearded epigrammatist, “smiling 
equivocally and disquietingly ‘as 
though his mind were full of some 
nameless and fantastic malice.” Re- 
jecting the traits of Gumbril, the 
Mild and Melancholy one, in him- 
self, Heseltine, as Mr. Gray points 
out, had created a new personality 
for himself. 

As early as 1918 he wrote to 
Colin Taylor about the famous 
beard: “The fungus is cultivated 
for a purely talismanic purpose”, 
and he admitted that it had a reas- 
suring influence upon him. Peter 
Warlock ate raw meat, was an 
authority upon the brewing of beer, 
a spectacular success with women 
and every other project which he 
undertook. His pungent limericks 
and wicked epigrams were quoted 
everywhere. Yet even at the height 
of his career, we can always trace in 
the songs the spirit of Philip Hesel- 
tine. The cleavage between the 
two was deep but not absolute. The 
hearty, “rumbustious” songs like 
Lusty Juventus and Roister Doister 
are complemented by sensitive and 
childlike works such as the Candle- 
light, of 1923, and the songs of the 
last years, including The Fox, go 
far beyond any pose or pretense 
and look death unflinchingly in the 
tace. 

Peter Warlock, the composer, 
grew out of a jest. Heseltine had 
sent some music written by his 
friend Bernard van Dieren to a 
London publisher, with the usual 
results of a curt rejection. As a 
sardonic gesture, he sent in some 
of own songs under the name of 
Peter Warlock and they were at 
once accepted and acclaimed by the 
press and public. “It gives me great 
satisfaction to refiect what they 
would have said about these same 
compositions had they been signed 
Philip Heseltine”, he wrote to a 
friend. 
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From 1919 until 1930 Peter War- 
lock not only wrote scores of songs 
for solo voice and some memorable 
works for chorus, but also the books 


and transcriptions and _ editions 
which brought to life well-nigh 
forgotten composers. He edited 


The Sackbut at sporadic intervals 
and contributed to other publica- 
tions. In 1925 he went to Eynsford 
in Kent, where many of the great- 
est songs were composed, main- 
taining a startling ménage in which 
cats, his constant companions 
throughout life, and a motley as- 
sortment of visitors from London 
were elements of the population. 
One of Warlock’s last acts was to 
put out food for his cat, before the 
end in the Chelsea room. 

The first thing to be said about 
Warlock’s songs is that they are 
unique, entirely his own. This is 
not merely a matter of harmonic 
flavor, rhythmic individuality and 
psychological insight, though all of 
those factors contribute to the ef- 
fect. It is his conception of music 
and of the song that makes the dif- 
ference. “Is is my conviction that 
the success of externalization in art 
depends solely upon interior clar- 
ity”, he wrote, and anyone who has 
studied his songs, even the early 
ones, must have been astonished at 
his surety of touch. He never wrote 
a false or a cheap measure, though 
he did occasionally issue a song 
which was an imitation of himself 
in full flood, under the pressure of 
financial need. 

If ever there was a composer who 


Ay 4 Romance 


lived and believed in his music it 
was Warlock. This is reflected in 
his choice: and treatment of texts. 
No song composer, not even Hugo 
Wolf, had a more unerring taste, 
and probably none of Warlock’s 
musical stature has had his literary 
gifts, with the exception of Rob- 
ert Schumann. There is literally no 
meretricious text among his scores 
of songs, so far as the writer knows. 
One can spend hours reading and 
relishing the magnificent poems cf 
the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries 
which he unearthed and preserved 
in the amber of his music. Nor has 
anyone ever set words and phrases 
more subtly, as will be shown in 
several examples in this article. 

For this reason his songs demand 
the same uncompromising care and 
study as the masterpieces of Ger- 
man Lieder and.the songs of Fauré 
and Debussy. When they are per- 
formed (which is shamefully infre- 
quently considering their number 
and significance), they are all too 
often sung in a manner which 
would have excited the composer’s 
most sulphuric comments—and he 
was a master of invective. 

The cradle songs and carols illus- 
trate as well as any of Warlock’s 
songs his uncanny ability to capture 
the flavor and spirit of bygone mus- 
ical styles in his own terms. The 
opening bars of Balulalow (See Ex. 
I) are unmistakably his, yet they 
anticipate the quaint beauty of the 
words: “O my deir hert, young 
Jesus sweit, Prepare thy credil in 
my spreit.” The subtle changes of 
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Romance. Copyright 1921 by J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., London. G. Schirmer, Inc., 


New 


York, United States Agents. 
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Roister Doister. Permanent copyright by Oxford University Press, London. Carl Fischer, 
Inc., New York, American Agents. 
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The Fox. Permanent copyright 1931 by Oxford University Press, London. Carl Fischer, 
Inc., New York, American Agents. 











harmony, the rocking motion in the 
rhythm and the masterly manipula- 
tion of inner parts are all typical of 
Warlock. “Neither historically nor 
aesthetically can any rigid line of 
distinction be drawn between har- 
mony and counterpoint”, he wrote 
in the Gesualdo book, and we can 
observe this in his own songs. Even 
in so harmonically rich and elabor- 
ate a setting as Sweet and Twenty, 
there is not a superfluous note, and 
one feels the horizontal as well as 
the vertical relations in every meas- 
ure. Thick and complex Warlock’s 
texture can sometimes be; turgid 
and commonplace, never. 

Warlock’s chromaticism and his 
freedom of movement were also 
strengthened by his familiarity with 


the masterpieces of the early poly- 


phonic and vocal periods. ‘She 
diatonic convention has given us 
a great deal of magnificent music, 
but it remains, for all that a tribu- 
tary stream, not the main river, of 
musical development’, he asserted. 
“To ears that are satiated with the 
diatonic, one of the chief delights of 
modal music is its quality of un- 
expectedness”, he wrote, and we 
find the same surprises in his own 
music. 


Rhythmic Freedom of Songs 


No song composer was less im- 
prisoned by the bars of music than 
Warlock. In his editions of Eliza- 
bethan airs he warns against taking 
the bar lines literally or in a mod- 
ern sense and in his own music he 
emancipates himself completely 
from rhythmic rigidity of any sort. 
The opening of My Gostly Fader 
(See Ex. 2) beautifully illustrates 
his freedom and plasticity of vocal 
phrase. Notice how the stop of the 
vocal line on the second syllable of 
“confesse” is thrown into relief by 
the dotted quarter note and eighth 
in the accompaniment leading to the 
measure in E minor. Or in the glor- 
ious carol Tyrley, Tyrlow, which 
he wrote both in a solo version and 
for chorus and orchestra, observe 
how the introductory syncopation 
in the six-eight rhythm and the 
later delayed entrances of the vocal 
part prevent the slightest rigidity of 
pace or accent. 

Modulation in Warlock’s songs, 
as in Hugo Wolf’s, is a dramatic 
device. He pointed out in his 
Gesualdo study that the realism, 
impressionism and tone painting of 
the 20th century were akin to those 
of the early 17th and that the older 
composers felt as we do _ that 
“chromaticism quite literally gave 
color to music.” Let us examine the 
phrase, “Grief is but a wound to 
woe, Gentlest fair! Mourn no moe” 
from Warlock’s setting of a lyric 
from Beaumont and Fletcher’s The 
Queen of Corinth (See Ex. 3). 

The effect of the passage is much 
less deliberate and artificial than the 
crowded accidentals would suggest, 
for the rhythmic sway and the lim- 
ited range of the vocal part, tip to 
the last four measures quoted, act as 
stabilizers. A restlessness, as of 
one in pain, is conveyed, however, 
and the lift of the voice part to G 
flat on the word “mourn”, a fourth 
above the piano part, is a stroke of 
genius. It is as if the singer in one 
final gesture attempted to dismiss 
the lady’s melancholy. The 
chromatic changes are _ suffused 
with the emotions of the words. 


(Continued on page 436) 
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Three Young Chinese Pianists Tour 


United States on Good Will Mission 


Madeleine, George and 
Sophie Vlachos-Wei Mak- 
ing Good-Will Tour of 
United States under 
Child Welfare Auspices 


Pater eet tal story is connected 
with the good-will visit oi 
George, Madeleine and Sophie 
Vlachos-Wei to the United States, 
where the three talented young Chi- 
nese pianists are making a series of 


appearances. Today they enjoy the © 


security and comforts of peacetime, 
but only a few years ago, during the 
Japanese occupation of Shanghai, 
they practised Bach and Mozart to 
the sinister accompaniment of ex- 
ploding air-raid bombs. 

Before the outbreak of war be- 
tween Japan and the United States 
their father sold aircraft parts to 
the Chinese government, with the 
protection of a Greek passport. But 
in 1941, when he returned from a 
secret business trip to Chungking, 
the Japanese imprisoned him. The 
family’s property was confiscated 
and the three children and their 
mother were confined in one room. 
Later their father was allowed to 
join them but he was constantly 
watched. 

All of the children revealed mu- 
sical gifts at a very early age. 
Sophie was born in 1934, Madeleine 
in 1936 and George in 1938. In 
spite of their hardships Mr. and 
Mrs. Vlachos-Wei rented a battered 
old upright which was kept in the 
corridor outside their room. There 
the children practised and _ their 


mother warmed their hands with 
water heated with wood scraps. 
They were taught by an Austrian- 
Jewish refugee who came every 
morning, giving his time for the 
rickshaw fare which it cost to travel 
from the Hongkow ghetto where he 
was confined. 

When the family grew financially 
desperate, influential friends ob- 
tained permission from the Japanese 
authorities for a concert to be given 
in a Shanghai cabaret. The pres- 
ents (customary on such occasions ) 
filled 18 rickshaws, so impressed 
were the wealthy guests who had 
been invited to hear the children. 

In celebration of the allied vic- 
tory, the children gave a concert in 
free Shanghai on Dec. 12, 1945, be- 
fore Chinese and American mili- 
tary leaders, including Lt. Gen. 
A. C. Wedemeyer, commander of 
the United States forces. George 
composed a piece called Victory 
Day and dedicated it to the memory 
of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. In the audience also was 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen, through whom 
the children were introduced to her 
sister, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 
They also played for Mrs. George 
C. Marshall and soon both General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek and Gen- 
eral Marshall were among their ad- 
mirers. 

Two Americans, Capt. M. W. 
Riddle and Jack Northman, worked 
out the plan for the American tour. 
Capt. Riddle heard the children play 
in Shanghai’s radio station XMHA 
and was so delighted that he con- 
ceived the idea of a good-will visit. 








(Above left) George, 
Madeleine and So- 
phie Vlachos-Wei. 
(Above) George, the 
youngest member of 
the family in a happy 
mood. (Right) in a 
dressing room before 
a concert 


With the cooperation of Dr. H. H. 
Kung, chairman of the National 
Child Welfare Association of China, 
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Rachmaninoff Fund 
Ends Talent Search 


Two Pianists Selected 
to Perform in Carnegie 
Hall in April 


The Rachmaninoff Fund, Inc., re- 
cently completed its first nationwide 





Gary Graffman 


Ruth Geiger 


regional auditions in its search for 
America’s most outstanding young 
pianist with the result that only two 
aspirants were chosen to compete in 
the national finals in Carnegie Hall on 
April 29. 

The two who emerged triumphant in 
a field of 59 contestants competing in 
a total of six regional competitions all 
over the United States were Gary 
Graffman, 18-year-old Columbia Uni- 
versity freshman and a student at the 
Curtis Institute, and Ruth Geiger, 23- 
year-old graduate of the Juilliard 
School of Music. Both of these tal- 
ented pianists were chosen in the Phil- 
adelphia auditions, Mr. Graffman win- 
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ning the regional competition with 
Miss Geiger designated national finalist. 


As regional winner Mr. Graffman 1s 
entitled to a solo recital and an appear- 
ance with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in addition to the national finals, while 
Miss Geiger is eligible to compete in 
the finals. The prize held out for the 
ultimate winner is a coast-to-coast tour 
of America under the joint manage- 
bent of Columbia Concerts, Inc., and 
the National Concerts and Artists 
Corp. 

That only two pianists were consid- 
ered to have sufficient talent to com- 
pete in the national finals is proof that 
the high musical standards set by the 
Rachmaninoff Fund were adhered to 
by the judges. 

While the purpose of the Rachmani- 
noff Fund is to stimulate and encour- 
age talent, it was made clear in the 
beginning that the candidates were 
competing with a standard and not 
with each other. Vladimir Horowitz is 
president of the Fund. 


In only two regional competitions, 
Chicago and San Francisco, were no 
awards made. Singled out for honor- 
able mention in four of the regional 
auditions were Jeanne Therrien, Bos- 
ton; Robert Battista, Philadelphia ; 
Herbert Rogers, St. Louis, and Eunice 
Podis, Cleveland. 

Abram Chasins, New York com- 
poser and pianist, who was present at 
all auditions as judge and official ob- 
server, was in a position to help in 
maintaining equal standards through- 
out the country. Judges included 
George Szell, Vladimir Golschmann, 
Pierre Monteux, Bruce Simonds, Na- 
dia Reisenberg, Gita Gradova, Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, Victor Babin, Serge 
Tarnowsky, Wiktor Labunski, Beryl 
Rubinstein, Morton Howard and Frank 
Sheridan. 
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and other friends both in China and 
the United States the tour was 
organized. 
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Verdi Work Given 
In Dallas 


Requiem Has Excellent 
Performance — Menuhin 
Soloist in Brahms 


DaLias.—A program of significance 
was the first on the special series of 
the Dallas Symphony, Nov. 24, when 
Verdi’s Requiem was given, under 
Antal Dorati. Soloists were Regina 
Resnik, soprano; Winifred Heidt, con- 
tralto; Gabor Corelli, tenor; and 
George London, bass, assisted by the 
North Texas State College Choir, di- 
rected by Wilfred Bain. The soloists 
and choir gave much pleasure by their 
splendid performance. 

Soloist for the Dec. 1 program Ye- 
hudi Menuhin who played with the 
orchestra, Brahms’ Concerto for Vio- 
lin. The orchestral numbers included 
Symphony No. 96, in D Major, by 
Haydn and works by Debussy and 
Richard Strauss. All were excellently 
performed. 

On Dec. 8, Gyorgy Sandor, pianist, 
was soloist, playing Bartok’s Piano 
Concerto, and Rachmaninoff’s Rhap- 
sody on a Theme of Paganini, proving 
himself a performer of outstanding 
excellence. Another number on this 
program was Zoltan Kodaly’s Hary 
Janos Suite, conducted by the com- 
poser, which opened the program. 
This was well received. Shostako- 
vitch’s: Ninth Symphony closed this 
program. 


Szekely Makes Debut 


For the program on Dec. 15, a rare 
treat was given the subscribers, in the 
first appearance in America of Michael 
Szekely, Hungarian basso, since signed 


by the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who charmed the large audience with 
his beautiful singing, of three numbers 
with the Orchestra, In Diesen Heil’ 
gen Hallen from the Magic Flute, an 
aria from Prince Igor and the closing 
scene of Act II, of Der Rosenkavalier. 
It is seldom such a marvelous voice is 
heard anywhere, and the artist was 
recalled many times. Excerpts from 
Tristan and Isolde, opened the pro- 
gram, and the last number was the 
Faust Symphony of Liszt. 

Ellen Ballon was solo artist for the 
Dec. 29, concert, playing with the 
orchestra for the first time in 
North America the Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra of Villa-Lobos. 
Jubilation, an Overture by Robert 
Ward, young American composer 
opened the program, and other works 
were by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Jo- 
hann Strauss. 

Isaac Stern, violinist, was the solo- 
ist, Jan. 5, and received an ovation for 
his fine interpretation of the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. Schumann’s Second 
Symphony was played by the Orches- 
tra which later gave readings of Ra- 
vel’s La Valse, Two Russian Noc- 
turnes by Lopatnikov, and closed the 
program with Three Dances from 
Falla’s Three Cornered Hat. 

A special program for young people 
was given on Nov. 23, and the Fair 
Park auditorium was filled with 4,500 
listeners. A varied program was 
roundly applauded by the young audi- 
ence. Soloists were Werner Gebauer. 
concert master, and Joseph Haw- 
thorne, first violist. 

MABEL CRANFILL 





Doris Doe was scheduled to go to 
Bangor, Me. on Feb. 19 to sing with 
the Bangor Symphony, and to Ten- 
nessee in March for several concerts. 
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Exhaustive information in tabulated form for handy reference about our country’s leading 
musical organizations is presented in this section. 





Désiré Defauw, 

conductor of the 

Chicago Sym- 
phony (Left) 





George A. Kuy- 

per, manager of 

the Chicago 
Symphony 


By RutTuH Barry 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HE 1946-47 musical calendar is 

I the busiest Chicago has known 
in years. The newly-founded 
United States Opera Company as 
well as the Chicago Opera Company 
has scheduled productions here, pro- 
viding the city with eleven weeks of 
grand opera. The Chicago Sym- 
phony is in the midst of its 28-week 
season, during which it will give 
more than 100 concerts with noted 
soloists and guest conductors; it 
will also hold a five-week summer 
session at Ravinia. Over a dozen dif- 
ferent concert series are in progress, 
and scores of recitalists and ensem- 
bles are appearing in single events. 
Chicago Opera Company, Fausto 
Cleva, general artistic director. John 
D. Allen, chairman of the board; 
Abner J. Stilwell, president; Jason 
F. Whitney, vice-president ; William 
D. Saltiel, secretary; Herbert J. 
Lorber, treasurer; Clarence H. 
Kirchway, business manager. Civic 
Opera House, seating capacity, 3,600. 
Six-week season beginning Sept. 30, 
1946 and ending Nov. 9. Aida, Sept. 
30, Oct. 11; La Boheme, Oct. 2, 7, 
19; Emperor Jones and Amelia Goes 
to the Ball, Oct. 4, 14; Tristan and 
Isolde, Oct. 5, 16; Rigoletto, Oct. 5, 
12, 30; Lucia di Lammermoor, Oct. 
9,25; Madama Butterfly, Oct. 12, 21, 








Abner J. Stillwell, John D. Allen, 

president and chairman of the 

treasurer of the Chicago Opera 

Chicago Opera board of gov- 
ernors 

Nov. 2, 9: Tosca, Oct. 22, 26; 


Carmen, Oct, 19, Nov. 4; La Giocon- 
da, Oct. 23, Nov.°2; Samson and 
Delilah, Oct. 26, Nov. 8; Lohengrin, 
Oct. 28, Nov. 6; La Traviata, Nov. 
i, 

Chicago Symphony. Sponsorship, 
Orchestral Association, Désiré De- 
fauw, musical director and conduc- 
tor; Edward L. Ryerson, president ; 
other officers: Cyrus H. Adams, Al- 
bert A. Sprague, Charles H. Swiit, 
Chalkley J. Hambleton, Francis M. 
Knight. George A. Kuyper, man- 
ager. Orchestra Hall, capacity, 2,- 
582. 110 concerts. 

Fourteen Tuesday afternoon con- 
certs held on alternate weeks be- 
ginning Oct. 22 and ending April 22. 


Soloists: William Kapell, Muriel 
Kerr, Erica Morini, Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, Robert Casadesus, Rudoli 
Serkin, Milton Preves, Leon 
Fleisher, Dudley Powers, Witold 
Malcuzynski, Guest conductors; 


George Szell, Tauno Hannikainen, 
Fritz Busch, Charles Mtinch. 

32 pairs of concerts held Thurs- 
day evening and Friday afternoons. 
Oct. 3 through April 25. Soloists: 
William Kapell, Myra Hess, John 
Weicher, Muriel Kerr, Erica Morini, 
Camilla Williams, Tossy Spivakov- 








KIMBALL HALL 


Chicago’s Most Ideal Concert Hall 


Noted for years for its wide variety of high class musical attractions 
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rich in artistic beauty and appoint- 
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Edward J. Kelly, 


Clarence H. 


Mayor of Chi- Kirchway, busi- 

cago and mem-_ ness manager of 

ber of the opera the Chicago 
board Opera 


sky, Rudolf Firkusny, Jennie Tourel, 
Martial Singher, Raoul Jobin, Miriam 
Solovieff, Robert Casadesus, Jacques 
Thibaud, Rudolf Serkin, Mischa 
Elman, Leon Fleishe1, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Desi Halban, Witold Malcuzyn- 
ski. Guest conductors: George 
Szell, Fritz Busch, Charles Minch, 
Bruno Walter. 

18 Saturday night popular con- 
certs; Oct. 12, 19, 26: Nov. 16, 30: 
Dec. 14, 21, 28; Jan. 4, 11 18; Feb. 
15; March 1, 8; April 5, 12, 19, 26. 

14 Young People’s Concerts held 
on alternate Tuesday afternoons be- 
ginning Oct. 15 and ending April 15. 

10 concerts in Milwaukee. Weekly 
Wednesday evening broadcasts on 
WCFL sponsored by Chicago Title 
and Trust Co. 

Ravinia Festival, Ravinia Park, III 
Sponsorship, Ravinia Festival As- 
sociation. Mrs. Louis Eckstein, hon- 
orary chairman; Percy B. Eckhart, 
chairman. George A. Kuyper, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Twelfth season 
begins late in June, continuing for 
six weeks; concerts by Chicago 
Symphony with guest conductors 
and soloists, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evenings, and Sunday af- 
ternoons., 

Grant Park Summer Symphony 
Concert Series, sponsored by the 
Chicago Park District, Walter L. 
Larsen, general supervisor of mus- 
ical activities, The Grant Park Sym- 
phony, with guest conductors and 
soloists of national reputation, will 
begin an eight-week season on June 
25. Standard symphonic music will 
be presented on Wednesday and 


Fausto Cleva, 
general artistic 
director of the 
Chicago Opera 





Friday evenings, special feature pro- 
grams on Saturdays, and pop con- 
certs on Sundays. 

Allied Arts Corporation, Edgar L. 
Goldsmith, president; Warren E. 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer. Or- 
chestra Hall. 

History and Enjoyment of Music 
Series. Section 1: Torsten Ralf, Oct. 
27: Yehudi Menuhin, Nov. 24; Bos- 
ton Symphony, Dec. 6; Lotte Leh- 
mann, Jan, 12; First Piano Quartet, 
March 22; Robert Casadesus, March 
30. Section 2: Artur Rubinstein, 
Nov. 17; Isaac Stern, Dec. 15; Ezio 
Pinza, Feb. 23; Trudi Schoop and 
her comic ballet, March 16; Patrice 
Munsel, April 18; New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, May 2. 

Allied Arts Piano Series: Alexan- 
der Brailowsky, Nov. 8; Adolph 
3usch and Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 25; 
Eugene List, Dec. 13; Vitya Vronsky 
and Victor Babin, Jan. 24; William 
Kapell, March 28. 

Other Allied Arts events: Fritz 
Kreisler, Oct. 20; Marian Anderson, 
Nov. 3; Icelandic Singers, Nov. 10; 
Ida Krehm, Nov. 19; Paul Robson, 
Jan. 19; Rosario and Antonio, Jan. 
25; Minneapolis’ Symphony with 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting and 
Nathan Milstein as soloist, Jan. 26; 
Witold Malcuzynski, Feb. 9; Hazel 
Scott, Feb. 22; San Francisco Sym- 
phony, April 25. 

Harry Zelzer Series. Orchestra 
Hall. Course of 8 events: Jooss 
Ballet, Nov. 2; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Eugene Ormandy, conduct- 
ing; Nov. 9; Maryla Jonas, Dec. 1; 
Original Don Cossack Chorus and 
dancers, Serge Jaroff, conductor, 
Dec. 7; Paul Draper and Larry Ad- 
ler, Feb. 1; Francescatti, March 23; 


Jussi Bjoerling, March 29. Single 
events: Mischa Elman, Sept. 22; 
Father Flanagan’s Boys Town 


Choir, Oct. 5 and 7; Jooss Ballet, 

Nov. 3 and 4; Josh White, Nov. 11; 

Paul Draper and Larry Adler, Feb. 
(Continued on page 375) 
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2; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 8; Original 


Don Cossack Chorus, Feb. 7: Alec 
Templeton, Feb. 10; Dorothy May- 
nor, Feb. 15; Platoff Don Cossacks, 
March 2; Indianapolis Symphony, 
with Maggie Teyte as soloist, March 
10; Lauritz Melchior with symphony 
orchestra, March 17; Helen Traubel, 
April 6; Sigmund Romberg, May 17; 
Miliza Korjus, May 24. 


Orchestra Hall Concert Series, 
Orchestra Hall. George A. Kuyper, 
manager. Emanuel Vardi, Oct. 28; 
Isidor Achron, Nov. 15; Trapp Fam- 
ily Singers, Nov. 23; Roland Hayes, 
Dec. 2; Richard Tauber, Dec. 9: 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Jan. 5: Leon 
Fleisher, Jan. 6; Vladimir Horowitz, 
Jan. 27, Feb. 17. 


Adult Education Council. Ralph 
McAllister, director. Orchestra Hall. 
Musical Arts Piano Series: Maryla 
Jonas, Nov. 5; Guiomar Novaes, 
Dec. 3; Marion Hall, Dec, 17; Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson, Jan. 7; 
Claudio Arrau, March 4; Rudolph 
Firkusny, March 18. Musical Arts 
Song Cycle: Karin Branzell, Jan. 
21; Nestor Chayres, Feb. 4; Camilla 
Williams, Feb. 18; Audition winner, 
April 1; Jennie Tourel, April 15. 


Bertha Ott Series. Kimball Hall, 
capacity, 500. Concerts in October: 
Dorothy Allen Fahey, Anatole Kit- 
ain, Rosalie Saalfeld, Dorothy Lane, 
Yolanda Horkay, Dorothy Simpson 
Smith; November: Lester Mather, 
Myra Hess, Tota Economou, Fritz 
Siegel, Elizabeth Saemann, Alice 
Martz, Camille Anderson, James 
Baird, Harold Conner; December: 
Thaddeus Kozuch, Marilyn Neely; 
January: Naomi West, Maurice 
Goldberg, Richard Faith; February: 
Mildred Slocum, Viana Bey, Jean 
Nichols, Susie Michael; March: 
Lyell Barbour, Gloria Greene, Marie 
Kopolus; April: Ethel Minns Lucas; 
Chicago Fine Arts Trio (Peggy 
Hardin, Ruth Klauber and Robert 
Dolejsi); Joseph Cole; May: Chi- 
cago Fine Arts Trio. Miss Ott is also 
presenting a series of six chamber 
music concerts in Cordon Club 
Music Hall from October through 
March by the Joseffer String Quar- 
tet. 


Estelle Lutz Concert Series. Held 
in Kimball Hall, with exceptions in- 
dicated. September: Maria Jeritza 
(Orchestra Hall), James de la 
Fuente; October: Galla-Rini (Civic 
Opera House), Wilson Jones; No- 
vember: Katja Andy, Joanna Har- 
ris; December: Rose Goldblatt; 





Walter L. Larsen, Lillian Poenisch, 
general _super- president of the 
visor of musical Woman's Sym- 
activities, Chi- phony 
cago Park Dis- 

trict 


January: Joseph Bloch, Saul Dorf- 
man; February: Ruth Zoll; March: 
Catherine Sauer, Gillete-Micari; 
April: James Dutton; June: William 
Kuehl (Orchestra Hall). 

Philruth, Inc. Kimball Hall 
September: Joseph Lockett; Octo- 
ber: Celeste Cole; November: Anne 
de Ramus, Camille Nickerson; De- 
cember: Allen Brown; February: 
Robert , McFerrin, Geraldine La 
Sanke; March: Josephine Herreld, 
Edalyne Bledsoe; April: Oland Gas- 
ton. 

Opera House Presentations, James 
C. Thompson, president; Herb Car- 
lin, managing director. Civic Opera 
House. Course of eight concerts: 
Cincinnati Symphony, Dec. 8; 
Gladys Swarthout, Dec. 15; Hurok’s 
Russian Ballet, Jan. 1; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Jan. 12; Gordon String Quar- 
tet, with Lois Bannerman, harpist, 
Jan. 19; Jan Peerce, Jan. 26; Joseph 
Szigeti, March 2; Marian Anderson, 
April 20. Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, 17 performances, Sept. 17 
through Sept. 29. Original Ballet 
Russe, 15 performances, Dec. 26 
through Jan. 5. Single events: 
Woody Herman, Dec. 15; Hansel 
and Gretel, Dec. 22 and 23; Oscar 
Straus in Strauss festival, Feb. 9; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting, Feb. 16; John 
Charles Thomas, March 23. Other 
attractions, dates to be announced 
later; Veloz and Yolanda, Martha 
Graham, Victor Borge, Jeanette 
MacDonald. 

University of Chicago Chamber 
Music Concerts, Siegmund Levarie, 


director. Kimball Hall Series: Chi- 
cago Symphony Quartet (John 
Weicher, Franz Polesny, Milton 


Preves, Dudley Powers) with Rob- 
ert Mayer, oboe, Oct. 9; Chicago 
Symphony Trio with Vaclav Jiskra, 
bass and Perry O’Neil, piano. Oct. 
23: Dorothy Lane, David Moll and 
Morris Morovitsky, Nov. 6; Fine 
Arts String Quartet (Leonard Sor- 
kin, Morris Morovitsky, Sheppard 
Lahnoff, George Sopkin), Nov. 20: 


Chicago Symphony Quartet and 
Jenska Slebos, Dec. 4; Chicago 
Symphony Quartet and Perry 


O’Neil, Jan. 8; Dorothy Lane and 
George Sopkin, Jan. 22; Fine Arts 
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Chicago 


String Quartet, Feb. 5; John 
Weicher, Dudley Powers, Perry 
O’Neil, Feb. 19; Dorothy Lane, 


Emil Eck, Jerry Sirucek, March 5; 
Fine Arts String Quartet, March 19; 
John Weicher, Dudley Powers, 
Robert Lindemann, Perry O'Neil, 
April 2; Dorothy Lane, Oscar Chau- 
sow, Emil Eck, April 16; John 
Weicher, Dudley Powers, Perry 
O'Neil, April 30; Chicago Symphony 
Quartet, May 14. 


Mandel Hall Series: Chicago Sym 
phony players with Hans Lange 
conducting, Oct. 25; Guilet String 
Quartet, Nov. 11; Albeneri Trio 
(Alexander Schneider, Benar 


Heifetz, Erich Itor Kahn), Nov. 18; 
Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, 
Nov. 26; Stuyvesant String Quartet, 





Estelle Lutz, di- 

rector of the 

Estelle Lutz Ar- 
tists Bureau 


Harry Zelzer, 

manager of the 

Zelzer Concert 
Series 


Dec. 3; Fine Arts String Quartet 
and Perry O’Neil, Jan. 17; Pasquier 
Trio, Jan. 29; Alexander Schneider 
and Ralph Kirkpatrick, Feb. 7 and 
10; Raya Garbousova and Erich Itor 
Kahn, March 7; Ernst Krenek and 
Pro Arte String Quartet, April 1; 
Henri Temianka and Leonard Shure, 
April 11; Chicago Symphony Quar- 
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tet, Charles Foidart and Perry 
O'Neil, April 25. 

Woman's Svmphorv. TJ illian Poe- 
nisch, president. Six concerts in 
Orchestra Hall. Conductors : Georges 
Enesco and Herman Felber, Dec. 20; 
Leonard Bernstein and Herman Fel- 
ber, Jan. 13; Leo Kopp, March 3 
and 21; Izler Solomon, April 21 and 
May 12. Soloists: Leonard Pennario, 
Florence Henline, Ellabelle Davis. 


Temple Sholom Concert Forum. 
Eugene List, Oct. 23; Paul Robeson, 
Nov. 13; Larry Adler, Nov. 27; 
Symphony orchestra conducted by 
Max Sinzheimer, Dec. 11; John Car- 
ter, Jan. 8; Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Feb. 5; Bidu Sayao, Feb. 19; Gen. 
Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, March 
5 


Twilight Chamber Music Series. 
Mary Wickerham, concert director. 
llth Street Theater. Series of six 
concerts given monthly from Octo- 
ber throuh March, by the Fine Arts 


Quartet (Leonard Sorkin, Joseph 
Stephansky, Sheppard  Lehnoff, 
George Sopkin). 

Swedish Choral Club. Harry T. 


(Continued on page 376) 
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Carlson, conductor. Handel’s Mes- 
siah presented Dec. 22 in Orchestra 
Hall. Soloists: Hilda Ohlin, Eliza- 
beth Wysor, Harold Haugh, Well- 
ington Ezekiel, spring concert, May 
13. 

Apollo Musical Club, Edgar Nel- 
.on, conductor. Messiah, Dec. 27 
and 29; Bach’s B Minor Mass, May 
8; Edward Stillman Kelley’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, May 9. 

Chicagoland 18th Annual Music 
Festival, sponsored by Chicago 
Tribune Charities, Inc., Philip Max- 
well, general director, Aug. 16, 
Soldiers’ Field. Over 5,000 vocal 
and instrumental performers will 
appear before an audience of more 
than 90,000. 

Paulist Choristers of Chicago, 
Rev. Eugene F. O’Malley, conductor. 
Forty-third season. Annual spring 
concert in Orchestra Hall. 

Civic Music Association, 34th an- 
nual festival, Marx E. Oberndorfer, 
conductor. Concert by more than 
400 children to be given in Orchestra 
Hall in the spring. 

Chicago Mendelssohn Club, 
Jacques Homier, president and con- 
ductor. Annual spring concert in 
Orchestra Hall. 

Chicago Park District Fieldhouse 
Musical Activities, Walter L. Lar- 
sen, general supervisor. Symphony 
orchestras made up of amateur and 
professional musicians, choral 
groups, both adult and children, and 
the Opera and Operetta Guild re- 
hearse regularly and give public per- 
formances from Oct. 1 to June 1. 
Auditions are held annually to select 
Chicago’s most outstanding young 
artists, and the winners appear on 
the Grant Park concerts during July 
and August. 

Howard B. Will Concerts, Kimball 
Hall. Recitalists and ensembles, in- 
cluding Budapest String Quartet. 

Chicago Business Men’s Orchestra, 
George Dasch, conductor. Concerts 
in Orchestra Hall. 





Pianist Makes 
Good-Will Tour 


Jeanne Behrend is the first woman. 


Pianist to be sent by the United States 





Rev. Eugene F. Edgar Nelson, 
O'Malley, Con- conductor of the 
ductor of the Apollo Musical 
Paulist Choristers Club 
Department on a South American 


concert tour as a good-will ambas- 
sador. Miss Behrend played for the 
Brazilian composer, Villa Lobos in 
New York in December, 1944, and he 
invited her to give concert perform- 
ances in Brazil. In March, 1945, the 
State Department awarded her a 
travel grant to South America to pro- 
mote western hemisphere music. Dur- 
ing her trip she played in Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile and Peru 
and received glowing tributes from 
the. music critics in those countries. 
She returned to the United States in 
May, 1946. 


Chicago Lists 
Guest Conductors 


Bernstein Leads Woman’s Sym- 
phony, Mitropoulos Minneapolis 
Forces 
Cuicaco—The Woman’s Symphony 
of Chicago had Leonard Bernstein as 
conductor and soloist at its second 
concert of the season on Jan. 13 in 
Orchestra Hall. Bach’s Fifth Bran- 
denburg Concerto opened the program 
with Mr. Bernstein playing the piano 
as he directed the strings and two 
other soloists—Evelyn Davis, violin- 
ist, and Caroline Vacha, flutist. He 
proved to be perfectly capable of the 
complicated task, for the results were 
excellent. The ladies received their 
cues and made their attacks precisely, 
and the solo. work was crisp, clean 
and beautifully woven into the whole. 
Next, Mr. Bernstein conducted the 
entire orchestra and played the solo 
part in Beethoven’s First Piano Con- 
certo. The demand upon his concen- 
tration was so exacting it was a strain 
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WarrenE.Thomp- Edgar L. Gold- 
son, secretary- smith, president 
treasurer of the of the Allied Arts 
Allied Arts Cor- Corporation 


poration 


to witness the proceedings, but Mr. 
Bernstein, himself was apparently not 
the least bit nervous. He played with 
fluency and brilliance and succeeded 
in making the orchestra play with 
considerable spirit, too. The program 
closed with Brahms’ First Symphony, 
which had many good moments, but 
showed need of more rehearsing. 

The Minneapolis Symphony and its 
conductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos paid 
Chicago a visit on Jan. 26, giving a 
concert before a large audience in 
Orchestra Hall with Nathan Milstein, 
violinist, as soloist. 

The opening of the program was 
excellent, for in Weber’s Overture to 
Der Freischtitz, it seemed “that Mr. 
Mitropoulos had abandoned his tense 
manner of conducting and allowed the 
orchestra to play with freedom and 
naturalness. The results were pleasing. 
3rahms’ Third Symphony, however, 
did not have the smoothness of line 
that characterizes the German mas- 
ter’s music. 

After the intermission Mr. Milstein 
appeared in the Brahms concerto, and 
brought much rapture and beauty to 
the work. The audience gave him an 
ovation. RutH Barry 





Berlioz Faust 

in Chicago 
Defauw Conducts Seldom 
Heard Work — Busch Is 
Guest Conductor 


Cuicaco—One of Désiré Defauw’s 
most impressive achievements since 
taking over the leadership of the Chi- 
cago Symphony was his revival of 
Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust at Or- 
chestra Hall on Jan. 9. The perform- 
ance was brilliantly successful, for Mr. 
Defauw had at his command an or- 
chestra able to project the full excite- 
ment of the score, a chorus keenly 
responsive to every direction, and 
three soloists of extraordinary quality. 

Raoul Jobin sang Faust, and though 
he was suffering from bronchitis and 
runming a temperature, he reached 
high notes with apparent ease and his 
voice had much of its usual luster. 
Martial Singher, as Mephistopheles, 
sang as though inspired, bringing hu- 
mor as well as villainy to the role. 
Jennie Tourel’s Margaret was sensi- 
tively conceived, too, with the purity 
of tone and gentleness of feeling that 
the part requires. 

The Chicago Musical College Cho- 
rus, which sang in English though the 
soloists sang in French, had been 
carefully rehearsed by James Barr, 
and added freshness and color to the 
proceedings. 

The Tuesday afternoon subscribers, 
who seldom are inclined to express 
their approval with much enthusiasm, 
threw restraint aside when Fritz 
Busch made the first of two appear- 
ances as guest conductor on Jan. 14. 
They applauded him wildly and 
showed their admiration especially for 
the violent force with which he led 
the orchestra in Verdi’s Overture to 
Luisa Miller. 

Mr. Busch was calmer in Haydn's 





G Major Symphony (B. & H. No 
13) and proved that he had the score 
surely in mind, but his handling of 
its delicate phrases was heavy. In the 
Prelude and Love Death from Wag- 
ner’s Tristan and Isolde, and in 
3rahms’ Second Symphony, the con- 
ductor’s ability to draw a melodic line 
and emphasize it with large tone pro- 
duced impressive results, for the big- 
ness and eloquence of the two works 
were powerfully set forth. 

On Jan. 16 Mr. Busch offered mu- 
sic of a type that bears up better un- 
der his aggressive style of conducting. 
In Weber’s Overture to Oberon, the 
lack of lightness and precision was 
somewhat compensated for by the 
showy brilliance achieved. Schumann’s 
Fourth Symphony, with its thick or- 
chestration and robust character with- 
stood the conductor’s heavy beat well, 
too, and Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks was an ideal vehicle for 
one who excels in thunderous cli- 
maxes. 

The program held two novelties— 
Mozart’s Six German Dances (K571) 
which had never been performed here 
before, and the symphonic poem Blan- 
ik from My Fatherland by Smetana. 

Désiré Defauw returned to the po- 
dium on Jan. 23, and there was dis- 
cipiline and taste as well as brilliance 
to the music that ensued. The program 
consisted mainly of Russian works, 
most outstanding of which was Boro- 
din’s Second Symphony. 

In Glazounov’s A Minor Violin 
Concerto, Miriam Solovieff made her 
first appearance as soloist with the 
orchestra, and though her tone was 
rather pale, she showed a nice sense 
of style and good powers of execu- 
tion. 

Robert Casadesus, pianist, won the 
plaudits of the Tuesday matinee sub- 
scribers when he played with the or- 
chestra on Jan. 28. To Mozart’s C 
Minor Concerto he brought a sense 
of exaltation that was communicated 
to orchestra and audience alike. Later 
in the program Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations was heard, and in this, too, 
there was perfect rapport between 
soloist and orchestra. 

The E Minor Symphony of Felix 
Borowski, Chicago critic, composer 
and educator, received a_ beautiful 
performance on this occasion, for Mr. 
Defauw was sensitive to every shad- 
ing of the score’s color and drama 
Handel’s Concerto Gross No. 10 was 
also played. 

Mr. Casadesus appeared again on 
Jan. 30, this time playing Saint-Saéns’ 
C Minor Concerto. Again he roused 
the audience to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm, and was recalled for many 
bows. After the intermission Mr. De- 
fauw led the orchestra in Shostako- 
vich’s Fifth Symphony, completely 
fulfilling the sense of power and in- 
tensity that the score holds. The Over- 
ture, Nocturne and Scherzo to Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
was deftly performed earlier in the 
program. RutH Barry 
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By Cyrus DURGIN 
BOSTON 


USICAL activity in Boston 
M continues at high speed. 
There has been no great 
amount of new activity of marked 
importance, but what we already 
have seems incréased in number ot 
events. Even a few concert series 
have dropped out: the Boston String 
Quartet because first violin Harrison 
Keller is too busy with his new 
duties as acting director of the New 
England Conservatory, following the 
resignation of Quincy Porter; the 
Stradivarius Quartet, which will not 
give a series again under Boston 
University College of Music aus- 
pices. But two of the latter’s mem- 
bers, Wolfe Wolfinsohn and Iwan 
d’Archambeau are busy as_ two- 
thirds of The Cambridge Collegium 

Musicum. 

The new organization of first im- 
portance is Boris Goldovsky’s New 
England Opera Theatre, which will 
give a total of six performances. 
Dean Malcolm H. Holmes as con- 
ductor of the student orchestra of 
the New England Conservatory, 
continues to give impressively excel- 
lent concerts. 

Boston Symphony, Symphony 
Hall. Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
tor; Richard Burgin, associate con- 
ductor. George E. Judd, manager. 
Symphony Hall, capacity 2,631. Sub- 
scription series in Boston, 24 pairs 
of concerts on Friday afternoons 
and Saturday evenings; supplemen- 
tary series, six on Sunday after- 
noons and six on Tuesday evenings. 

Youth Concerts, sponsorship Bos- 
ton Symphony. 80 members of Bos- 
ton Symphony conducted by Wheel- 
er Beckett. Symphony Hall. Six 
afternoon concerts with occasional 
soloists. 

Pops Orchestra, sponsorship Bos- 
ton Symphony. Arthur Fiedler, con- 
ductor; George E. Judd, manager. 
Symphony Hall. 80 to 90 Boston 
Symphony players. Concerts week- 
day evenings, and through May on 
Sunday evenings, from close of 
Symphony season to early July. 

Esplanade Concerts, sponsorship 
3oston Symphony. Arthur Fiedler, 





The Old North Church 
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Arthur 
conductor of the 
Boston Pops. 


Wheeler Beckett, Fiedler, 
conductor of Bos- 
ton Youth Con- 


certs 


tounder and conductor; George E. 
Judd, manager. Hatch Memorial 
Shell, Charles River Esplanade. 80 
to 90 members Boston Symphony. 
Nightly free open-air concerts, us- 
ually for three weeks in July. Occas- 
ional guest conductors, soloists and 
choral groups. 


Berkshire Symphonic Festival, 
Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. Probably 


five weekend series of concerts in 
late July and August. 

Aaron Richmond Celebrity Series, 
208 Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
sponsorship Aaron Richmond. Con- 
certs in Jordan Hall and Symphony 
Hall. Artists: Fritz Kreisler, Ruth 
Posselt, Busch and Serkin, Alexan- 
der Uninsky, Paul Draper and Larry 
Adler, The Icelandic Singers, Trapp 
Family Singers, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Pearl Primus and Dance 
Group, Jan Peerce, Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, Ezio Pinza, Martial 
Singher, Griller Quartet, Artur 
Rubinstein, Jascha Heifetz, San 
Francisco Symphony, Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor; Don Cossacks’ 
Russian Male Chorus: Father Flan- 
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KennethG. MalcolmH. 
Kelley, dean of Holmes, dean of 
Boston Univers- the New England 
ity College of Conservatory of 
Music Music 
agan’s Boys’ Town Choir, Alec 
Templeton, Maggie Teyte, Lily 


Pons, Marian Anderson and Lotte 
Lehmann. 

New England Opera Theatre: 
The Marriage of Figaro, The Old 
Maid and the Thief and The Cloak, 
La Bohéme; Stell Andersen, 
Ondricek Violin Artists Ensemble, 
Emanuel Zambelli, Martha Graham 
and Company, Louise Vosgerchian, 
Hilda Banks, Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Ethel Hutchinson, Edith 
Stearns, Miklos Schwalb. 

Handel and Haydn Society, 687 
Boylston Street. Thompson Stone, 
conductor; F. Otis Drayton, presi- 


dent; Elizabeth I. Burt, manager. 
Symphony Hall, capacity, 2,631. 
Three choral concerts, first two 


Handel’s Messiah; third, Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion, with soloists, and 
orchestra. 

Anita Davis-Chase, 420 Boylston 
Street. Promotion manager Boston 
spring season Metropolitan Opera 


Boston 


Association, Other concerts, includ- 
ing Myra Hess, David Blair Mc- 
Closky, and Edwin Schmitt. 


Boston Morning Musicales in 
aid of Boston School of Occupa- 
tional Therapy. Mrs. John W. My- 
ers, chairman executive committee, 
7 Harcourt Street. Hotel Statler 
Ballroom, capacity 1,000. Six con- 
certs: Bidu Sayao, Ezio Pinza, Jussi 


Bjoerling, Witold Malcuzynski, 
Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, 
Patrice Munsel. 


Boston Society of Early Music, 


Henry L. Mason, Jr., president, 7 
Exeter Street. Three concerts by 
Boston Society of Ancient Instru- 





Paul Cherkassky, 


conductor of the 


Thompson Stone, 
conductor of the 


Handel and Boston Civic 

Haydn Society Symphony 
ments, Paul Fedorowsky, Albert 
Bernard, Alfred Zighera, Gaston 


Dufresne, Putnam Aldrich. Women’s 
City Club, capacity 250. Programs 
of music composed before 1,800. 


Boston Grand Opera Company, 80) 
Boylston St. Stanford Erwin, man. 
aging director; Colston C. Hayes, 
chairman of board; John W. Reyn- 
olds, general manager. Presents fall 
and spring season of opera at the 
Boston Opera House. Season be- 
ginning in March for 15 perform- 
ances of Tristan and _ Isolde, 
Madama -Butterfly, Otello, Tosca, 
La Bohéme, Aida, Carmen, Faust, 
Manon Lescaut, Lohengrin, La 
Gioconda, Traviata, Barber of Se- 
ville, Don Giovanni; New York of- 
fice of the Boston Grand Opera 
Company at 119 West 57th St. Tour 
in the mid-West and Havana, Cuba, 
scheduled for May. 


Musical Guild of Boston, College 
Club Auditorium, capacity 200. 
Monthly concerts giving preference 
to young American artists. 


Boston Conservatory String Quar- 
tet, 26 The Fenway. Gaston Elcus, 
Norbert Lauga. Jean Lefranc, 
Jacobus Langendoen. Sponsorship 
Boston Conservatory; Albert Alphin 


The Boston So- 
ciety of Ancient 
Instruments, Put- 
nam Aldrich, Al- 
fred Zighera, art- 
istic directors 






Aaron Richmond, 
sponsor of the 
Celebrity Con- 


cert Series 





Concert 


director. Conservatory 
Room, capacity 150. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Huntington Avenue. William Ger- 
main Dooley, educational director; 
Elizabeth Randall, concert director. 
Tapestry Hall, capacity 500. Spon- 
soring Sunday lectures on art 
and correlated musical programs. 
Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square. Charles C. Belden, director. 
Lecture Hall, capacity 200. Free 
musical and other programs week- 
day evenings, Sunday afternoons 
and evenings. E 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
The Fenway. Morris Carter, cur- 
ator. Concert Room, capacity 350. 
Free concerts Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons, 
September through July. 
New England Conservatory of 
Music, 290 Huntington Avenue. Har- 





Demeter Zachar- Anita Davis- 
eff, Boston con- Chase, manager 
cert manager of opera and 
concerts in Bos- 

ton 


rison Keller, acting director; Mal- 
colm H. Holmes, dean. School of 
Opera headed by Boris Goldovsky. 

Longy School of Music, 1 Follen 
Street, Cambridge. Affiliated with 
Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College. Melville Smith, director. 
Periodic free “Open House” and 
other concerts, by faculty and stu- 
dents. 

A. H. Handley, 16 Arlington 
Street. Occasional concerts; sup- 
plies artists to clubs, schools and 
colleges. 

Helen M. Canterbury, 238 Hemen- 
way Street. Duncanbury Concert 
Series to benefit Duncanbury School 
of Arts, Inc. Longines Symphonette, 


(Continued on page 416) 
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Harl McDonald, 
manager of the 
Philadelphia Or- 


chestra 


Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor of the 
Philadelphia Or- 


chestra 





David Hocker, 
general manager 
of Robin Hood 

Dell Concerts 


Henry E. Gerst- 

ley, president of 

Robin Hood Dell 
Concerts 


By Wiu1aM E. SMITH 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
HILADELPHIA’S 1946-1947 
musical season, considering the 
scope and variety of the activi- 

ties represented, impresses as the 
busiest in many years. As the Quaker 
City’s chief musical organization, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra upholds 
its bright reputation as one of the 
world’s great symphonic institutions 
and offers locally a schedule of 
nearly 80 performances from Octo- 
ber to May. The sole visiting major 
orchestra is the Boston Symphony 
which appears under Philadelphia 
Forum auspices. During the sum- 
mer months of course, there are the 
admirable Robin Hood Dell con- 
certs under the leadership of Dimitri 


Mitropoulos. Additional fare also 
is provided by the Philadelphia 
Pops, the Pennsylvania Phil- 
harmonic and several community 
orchestras. 


In the realm of the lyric drama 
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Dimitri Mitropou- Alexander  Hils- 
los, artistic direc- berg, associate 
tor of Robin conductor of the 
Hood Dell Con- Philadelphia Or- 
certs chestra 
Philadelphia enjoys a_ series ot 


twelve. productions by the Philadel- 
phia La Scala Opera Company; ten 
performances by the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, and presenta- 
tions by the American Opera Com- 
pany, the School for Opera, the 
Academy of Vocal Arts, and other 
groups. 1946-1947 finds the Phila- 
delphia recital calendar more 
crowded than. ever with increased 
number of events on the rosters of 
the’ Philadelphia Forum, Emma 
Feldman management, and Jules 
Falk’s series, as well as many indi- 
vidual affairs and series under other 
auspices. 

To the fore in choral music is the 
Bach Festival Society of Philadel- 
phia with a set of four Great Mas- 
ter Concerts devoted to works of 
Brahins, Beethoven, Bach and Verdi 
with large choruses, noted soloists 
and large orchestra. In chamber 
music there are concerts by the 
Guilet String Quartet, the New 
Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia, 
a Swarthmore College Beethoven 
cycle with several famous ensembles 
and various other programs by well- 
known groups and musicians from 
the city’s principal conservatories. 
Incidentally, music schools report 
the biggest enrollments in their his- 
tories with many war veterans tak- 
ing courses, under provisions of the 
GI Bill of Rights. Much credit ton 
is to be given several principal 
music schools for their excellent 
faculty and student concerts which 
contribute importantly to the gen- 
eral interest of Philadelphia’s 
musical life. 


Philedelphia Orchestra, 47th sea- 
son. Girard Trust Bldg., Broad and 
South Penn Square. Sponsorship, 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association. 
Eugene Ormandy, music director 
and conductor; Alexander Hils- 
berg, associate conductor. Guest- 
conductors: Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
George Szell, Igor Stravinsky, 
Rruno Walter, Zoltan Koedalv. 
Orville H. Bullitt. president : Thomas 
S. Gates. chairman of the board. 
Harl McDonald, manager: Norman 
S. Shirk and H. Tatnall Brown, Jr.. 
assistant managers. Academy of 
Music, 3.000 nlus. Regular subscrip- 
tions series, 28 pairs—Fridev after- 
noon. Saturday evening concerts: 
ten Monday evening concerts: five 
concerts for youth: five children’s 
concerts (benefit ef Pension Foun- 
dation): three special Sundo~w nicht 
concerts for benefit of Pension 
Foundation: special concert featur- 
ing Rosenthal’s St. Francis Season: 
Oct. 4 te Mav 3, followed bv spring 
tour with performances at Ann Ar- 
hor Festival. Buffalo and Teronto. 
Weeklv Saturdav afternoon broad- 
cast over CBS. Soloists for season: 
Ellabelle Davis. Bidu Savao. Martial 
Singher, Rosalind Nadell, Salvatore 
Raccaloni, Eleanor Steber, Charles 
Kullman, Claudio Arrau, Rudolf 






Philadelphia 





Firkusny, Eugene List, Robert 
Casadesus, William Kapell, Rudolf 
Serkin, Zino Francescatti, Erica 


Morini, Gregor Piatigorsky, William 
Kincaid, Westminister Choir. Solo- 
ists chosen in competitions are feat- 
ured at youth and children’s con- 
certs. The orchestra’s out-of-town 
engagements: regular series of con- 
certs, New York (10), Baltimore (6), 
Washington (8—two being special 
concerts); Worcester Festival, Oct. 
14 to 19; Ann Arbor Festival, May 
8 to 11. Also single concerts or pairs 
in. Pittsburgh, Akron, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Columbus, Chicago, Rich- 
mond, Harrisburg, Reading, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Blooming- 
ton, Hartford, Atlantic City, Buffalo, 
Toronto. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Pension 
Foundation, Girard Trust 3Idg., 
s3road and South Penn Square. 


Arthur Littleton, president. Three 
special membership concerts by 
Philadelphia Orchestra at Academy 
of Music, Jan. 19, March 3, April 14. 
Conductors: Eugene Ormandy and 
Bruno Walter; soloists: Eleanor 
Steber, Charles Kullman, Salvatore 
Baccaloni. The orchestra’s children’s 
concerts also are for benefit of Pen- 
sion Foundation. 


Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, Morris Blidg., 1421 Chestnut 
Street. President and chairman of 
the board, H. Birchard Taylor; gen- 
eral manager and artistic director, 
Francesco Pelosi; musical director 
and principal conductor, Giuseppe 
Bamboschek; conductors, Gabriele 
Simeoni and Ernst Knoch; stage 
directors, Benjamin Altieri and 
Luigi Ravbout; director of ballet, 
William Sena, Academy of Music. 
Twelve subscription performances: 
Oct. 31, Rigoletto; Nov. 14, Barber 
of Seville; Nov. 28, Faust: Dec. 12, 
Aida; Jan. 8, Lo Bohéme; Jan. 23, 
La Traviata; Feb. 5, Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor; Feb. 21, La Gioconda: 
March 7, Carmen; March’ 19. 
Madama Butterfly; April 9, Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci; April 
23, Norma (revival). Out-of-town 
series: Washington (8), Baltimore 
(5), Buffalo (7), Detroit (8). Per- 
formances also in Pittsburgh and 
other cities. Manager Pelosi reports 


the most successful season in the 
company’s history. In addition to 
the organization’s regular artist 


several new singers recently arrived 
from Europe have been introduced 
successfully to American audiences 
in productions. 


Metropolitan Opera Association, 
Philadelphia series. Sponsorship: 
Metropolitan Opera Committee for 
Philadelphia. Herbert J. Tily, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Randal Morgan, vice- 
president; Mrs. Alexander Biddle, 
chairman executive committe* 
Academv of Music. Ten subscrin 
tion performances: Nov. 12, Aid?: 
Nov. 26, Madama Butterfly: Dec. 3 
Le Nozze di Figaro; Dec. 17, Lakmé¢: 
Jan. 7, Siegfried; Jan. 21, Der 
Rosenkavalier; Feb. 4, The Abduc 
tion from the Seraglio; Feb. 18, Tr 
Warrior and Hansel and Gretel: 
March 4, Tristan and Isolde: March 
11, Boris Godunoff. 


Bach Festival Society of Philadel- 
phia, 1715 Chestnut Street. James 
Allan Dash, musical director and 
conductor. Herbert J. Tily, presi- 
dent. James P. Hopkinson, general 
manager. Society is presenting se- 
ries of four Great Master Concerts 
at Academy of Music, featuring 
Philadelphia Bach Festival and 
Great Master Choruses totaling 400 
singers, prominent soloists and large 
orchestra. Dec. 2, Brahms program 
including Requiem, Alto Rhapsody 



















Francesco Pelosi, H. Birchard Tay- 


artistic director jor, president and 
of the LaScala chairman of the 
Opera board of the 


LaScala Opera 





William Sena, 
balletmaster and 
choreographer of 
the LaScala 
Opera 


Bam- 
boschek, musical 


Giuseppe 


director of the 

Philadelphia La 

Scala Opera 
Company 


and orchestral works; Feb. 17, Bee- 
thoven program consisting of Missa 
Solemnis, third piano Concerto and 
orchestral works; March 24, Bach’s 
Saint Matthew Passion; April 21, 
Verdi's Manzoni Requiem. Soloists : 
Barbara Stevenson, Regina Resnik, 
Lois Marcus, Margaret Keiser, Elva 
Kelsall, Lilian Knowles, Nan Merri- 
man, David Lloyd, Frederick Jagei, 
Thomas Hayward, Mack Harrell, 
John Herrick, Nicola Moscona, 
Sherwood Kains, Robert Goldsand. 
Verdi's Requiem will be given under 
Mr. Dash’s leadership in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, April 26, with the 
Philadelphia Bach Festival Chorus 
and soloists—Zinka Milanov, Karin 
Branzell, Mario Berini and Nicola 
Moscona. 


Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 8(6 


3ankers Securities Bldg., Juniper 
and Walnut Streets. Sponsorship: 
Robin Hood Dell Concerts, Inc 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, artistic direc- 
tor and »rincipal conductor. Henry 
E. Gerstley, president; David 
Hocker general manager and secre- 
tary of board of directors. Series of 
summer concerts by Robin Hood 
Dell Symphony Orchestra of 9% 
musicians at Robin Hood Dell in 
Fairmount Park, outdoor audito- 
rium, capacity 8,000 to 17,000. Th: 
1947 season (the Dell’s 18th) is 
scheduled for seven weeks from 
June 23 to Aug. 8 with a calendar 
of 28 concerts, the majority under 
Mr. Mitropoulos’ leadership. Guest- 
conductors, soloists and ensemb!es 


(Continued on page 379) 





William K. Huff, 


Emma _ Feldman, 
Philadelphia con- 
cert manager 


executive direc- 
tor of the Phila- 
delphia Forum 
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are to be announced later. 

Philadelphia All Star Concerts 
Series (13th season), 262 South 17th 
Street. Emma Feldman, founder- 
manager. Academy of Music. Oct. 
17, Dorothy Maynor; Nov. 7, 
Hurok’s Original Ballet Russe; 
Dec. 5, Luboshutz and Nemenoft; 
Feb. 20, Zino Francescatti; March 
6, Vladimir Horowitz. In addition, 
Miss Feldman’s 1946-1947 list of 
separate events enumerates: Hurok’s 
Original Ballet Russe, Nov. 4, 5, 6, 
8 and 9; Josh White, Oct. 19; Paul 
Draper and Larry Adler, Dec. 10: 
Original Don Cossacks, Dec. 19: 
Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 16; Patrice 
Munsell, Feb. 6; Martha’ Graham 
and Company, Feb. 14 and 15 
(matinee); Maryla Jonas, Feb. 15 
(evening); Ezio Pinza, March 27: 
Artur Rubinstein, April 10; Marian 
Anderson, April 24; Lily Pons, May 
10; Sigmund Romberg and orches- 
tra, May 26, and other events to be 
announced. 

Philadelphia Forum (26th season), 
Lincoin-Liberty Building, Broad and 
Chestnut Streets. Sponsorship : 
Philadelphia Forum. Charles F. 


Beury, president; Curtis Bok, chair- 
man of the board; William K. Huff. 
executive 
Maryla 


and 
16: 


director 


manager. 
Jonas, Oct. 


Verdi's Ii 





James Allan Dash, James P. Hopkin- 

conductor of the son, manager of 

Philadelphia Bach the Philadelphia 
Society Bach Society 


Trovatore in Charles L. Wagner 
production, Nov. 11; First Piano 
Quartet, Nov. 20; Jooss Ballet, Nov. 
27 and Dec. 31; Paul Robson, Dec. 
11; Richard Tauber, Jan. 14; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 29 and 
30; Gladys Swarthout, Feb. 11: 
Efrem Zimbalist, Feb. 25: Boston 
Symphony, March 13; Trudy 
Schoon and Ballet, March 26: Alec 
Templeton, April 17; Philadelphia 
Award with Philadelphia Orchestra 
May 1. 

American Society of the Ancient 
Instruments, 433] Chestnut Street. 


Philadelphia 





Vernon Ham- lfor Jones, con- 
mond, artistic di- ductor of the 
rector and con- New Chamber 


ductor of the Orchestra of 


American Opera Philadelphia 
Company 
Founder, the late Ben Stad. Suc 


cessor as director, his son, Maurice 
Ben Stad. The Society consists of: 
Jo Brodo, pardessus de _ viole; 
Florence Rosensweig, pardessus de 
viole; Lorne Munroe, viole de 
gambe; Maurice Ben Stad, basse de 
viole; Flora Stad, harpsichord. 
Booked are concerts in Wilmington 
and other cities and the Society's 
19th annual festival in April, on 
dates and with assisting artists to 
be announced. 


Jules Falk Concert Series; spon- 





Mrs. Efrem Zim- Efrem Zimbalist, 


balist, president director of the 
of the Curtis In- Curtis _ Institute 
stitute of Music of Music 


sorship of Jules Falk, the Millburn, 
New Jersey and Pacific Avenues, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Six concerts. 
Academy of Music. Strauss Festiv>! 
program, Dec. 13; Guiomar Novaes, 
Jan. 28; Artists of LaScala, Milan, 
with orchestra, Feb. 13; Platoff Den 
Cossacks, March 25; Lauritz Mel- 
chior with orchestra, April 7. 
Matinee Musical Club, 53rd _sea- 
son, Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and 
Walnut Streets. Mrs. Thomas 
Hunter Johnston, president. Belle- 
vue-Stratford ballroom, capacity 
1,000 plus. Fortnightly concerts 
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1920 
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Y o 





Mrs. Thomas 
Hunter Johnson, 
president of the 
Matinee Musical 


Club 


rom October to Aprn cneaag ng 
wuest-soloists, club aiusts anu clu 
organizations—chorus, W. Lawrence 


Mrs. Henry €E. 
Abbott, president 
of the Philadel- 
phia Music Club 


Curry, conductor; orchestra and 
vocal ensemble, Henri Elkan, con- 
ductor; piano ‘ensemble, Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, director, Special 
soloists and attractions: Robert 
Merrill, Joseph Battista, Selma 
Guerra, the Foxhole Ballet, Mack 
Harrell, Harry Stanley, Thomas 
Perkins, Alfred Gallodoro, Vivian 


Della Chiesa, and others to be an- 
nounced. 

Philadelphia “Pops,” 1223 Bankers 
Securities Bldg., Juniper and Wal- 
nut Streets, Max Leon, founder- 
conductor. Leon H. Kahn, chairman 
of committee: Schima Kaufman, 


business manager. Academy . oi 
Music. Soloists: Todd Duncan, 
Percy Grainger, Antony Zungolo, 


Robert Merrill, Risé Stevens, Sonia 
Leon, Sherman Frank, University of 
Pennsylvania Choral Society con- 
ducted by Robert Elmore, Temple 
University Choruses conducted by 
Elaine 3rown. Other soloists 
(chosen in young artists auditions) : 
Lillian Shectman, Jane Ellis, Bea- 
trice Ficaro, Edith Evans, Edwin 
Richman, Joseph Carlucci, Arthur 
Cosenza, Francis Guerrera. Six con- 
certs: Oct. 11, Nov. 15, Dec. 6, Jan. 
3, Feb. 28, March 28. 

Pennsylvania Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (seventh season), 404 Presser 
Bldg., 1714 Chestnut Street. Luigi 
Carnevale, founder-conductor. Three 
concerts—two at Town Hall, capac- 
ity 2,000. Nov. 4 and Feb. 11, and 
one at Academy of Music, May 15. 
Soloists: Francesca Cona, Elisabeth 
Gittlen, Edna Metzler, Rosalie 
Canamucio, Vito Capaccio, Arthur 
Cosenza, and other to be announce’. 
Professional musicians from the 
Philadelphia area constitute the or 
chestra. Programs feature young 
soloists chosen in auditions and at 
each concert one or more works bv 
voung American composers are us- 
ually introduced. 

Beethoven Cycle, sponsored by 
the William J. Cooper Foundation, 
the Department of Music and the 
Sommerville Society of Swarthmore 


F VOCAI 


. . the only non-profit organization devoting its resources 
exclusively to the development of the talented American singer 


Faculty includes 
SIDNEY DIETCH, CLYTIE HINE MUNDY 


VERNON 


HAMMOND, 
COMPLETE TRAINING: Voice, Stage, Languages, Repertoire, Solfege 


ROSE LANDVER 


Students accepted on Scholarship Basis only 


SPRUCE STREET 





PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 










Arthur Cohn, mu- 


Luigi Carnevale, 


conductor of the sical director of 
Pennsylvania Phil. the Symphony 
harmonic Club 
College, Swarthmore, suburban 
Philadelphia. Eight concerts in 
Clothier Memorial Avditorium, 
Swarthmore College. Irma Wolpe, 


pianist, Dec. 12; Pasquier Trio, Jan. 
16 and 17; Busch String Quartet, 
Feb. 21 and 28 and March 7; Tem- 
ianka and Shure, March 27; Kroll 
String Quartet, April 18, Alfred W. 
Swan is director of music. 

Guild for Contemporary Music 
(2nd season), Philadelphia Art Alli- 
251 South 18th Street. Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Edward Mur- 
rav, Paul Garabedian, N. Lindsay 
Norden. Art Alliance concert room, 
capacity 250. Three concerts com- 
prising chamber music,  instru- 
mental and vocal solo works, choral 
numbers, et cetera. Jan. 30, com- 
positions by Frederick Jacobi, Paul 
Hindemith, Orlando Canale, Arthur 
Cohn, Elizabeth Gest, Samuel Bar 
ber. Other concerts: April 2 and 29, 
to include works by Benjamin Brit- 
ten, Aaron Copland, Vissarion 
Shebalin, Edmond de Luca, Isadore 
Freed, Louis Kazze, W. R. Smith 
and others to be announced. Sev 
eral composers are to take part in 
the performances of their pieces 
and the remaining interpreters are 
to be well-known artists from Phila- 
delphia and other cities. The Guild 
also is sponsoring its own facilities 
for making photographic record- 
ings and building its own library of 
recordings of representative con- 
temporary music. 

American Opera Company, 17!'° 
Chestnut Street. Vernon Hammond. 
artistic director and conductor: 
Rose Landver, stage manager. 
Academy of Music. 1946-47 season. 
Oct. 24, Mozart’s Abduction from 
the Harem, in English. Announced 
for 1947-48 season; Massenet’s Ma- 
non; double bill to include Menotti’s 
The Old Maid and the Thief and 
Puccini’s Il Tabarro; Puccini’s La 
Bohéme. The company stresses pro- 
ductions in English by young Ameri- 
can artists and with staging and ac- 
tion commensurate with good the- 
atre. 

Bryn Mawr College Concert Se- 

(Continued on page 403) 
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Pittsburgh 


By J. Frep LissFect 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
ROSPERITY is no longer lurk- 
ing around the corner for Pitts- 
burgh concert managers, for we 
have more musical events than ever 
before and full houses greet all art- 
ists. 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society, 
Farmers Bank Building, Fritz 
Reiner, conductor; Vladimir Bakale- 


William H. Beegle (left) and Thomas P. 
Beegle, Jr., managers of the Beegle 
Concert Series 


inikoff, assistant conductor. Thurs- 
ton Wright, president of society; 


Edward Specter, manager. Syria 
Mosque, seating capacity, 3,900. 
Regular subscription series of 20 


Friday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons, Childrens’ concerts in High 
School auditoriums throughout the 
city. Popular series of seven Tues- 
day evenings, directed by Mr. 
Bakaleinkoff with Morton Gould, 
Nino Martini, Alec Templeton, 
Larry Adler, Risé Stevens, John 
Charles Thomas, Jane McGowan, 
James Guthrie, and Anne Brown, 
soloists. Soloists in regular series 
include Claudio Arrau, Hugo Kol- 
berg, William Kapell, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Joseph Szigeti, Robert 
Casadesus, Heifetz, Rudolph Serkin, 
Ezio Pinza, Frances Yeend, Julius 
Huehn, with Kodaly, Walter Hendl, 
and Chavez, guest conductors. Spe- 
cial program of Brahms Requiem 
with the Mendelssohn Choir. 

May Beegle Concert Series. The 
Union Trust Building. Thomas P. 
Beegle, Jr. and William H. Beegle, 
managers. Syria Mosque, seating 
capacity, 3,900. Privately sponsored 
series offering fourteen concerts, 
Charles L. Wagner’s I! Trovatore, 
James Melton, Patrice Munsel, The 
Icelandic Chorus, Horowitz, Nathan 
Milstein, Vronsky and_ Babin, 
Markova and Dolin Ballet, First 
Piano Quartet, Fritz Kreisler, Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Don Cos- 
sack, DeBasil’s Ballet Russe, Lauritz 
Melchior. 

Pittsburgh Orchestra Association, 
Union Trust Building. Beegle Man- 
agement. Syria Mosque, seating 3,- 
900. Mrs. William Thaw, presi- 
dent. Five concerts, Philadelphia 
Orchestra, two concerts by Boston 
Symphony, San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and New York Philharmonic. 

New Friends of Music, Mrs. A. S. 
F. Keister, 6648 Kinsman Road, 
Pittsburgh 17. Stephen Foster Me- 
morial Hall, seating capacity 800. 
Five events; Eva Heinitz viola da 
gamba; John Wummer, flute; Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichord; Mack 
Harrell in Schubert’s cycle Die 
Schéne Miillerin; two concerts of 
Budapest String Quartet, and 
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Vladimir Bakalei- Fritz Reiner, con- 
nikoff, assistant ductor of the 


Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony 


conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony 
Griller String Quartet with Karl 
Ulrich Schnabel, pianist. 

Young Men and Womens Hebrew 
Association, Bellefield Avenue, Oak- 
land Station, Pittsburgh. Harold 
Seder, president of Musical Society. 
Privately sponsored. “Y” Morris 
Kaufmann Auditorium, seating 1,000. 
Six events: Joseph Fuchs, violin- 
ist; Licia Albanese, Donald Dame, 
tenor: Maryla Jonas, pianist; Ar- 
thur Gold and Robert Fizdale, duo- 
pianists; Henry Mazer String 
Ensemble. 

Pittsburgh Concert Society, Cas- 
par Koch, president; Viola Byrger- 
son, manager. Stephen Foster Me- 
morial Hall, seating 800. Three con- 


certs: Robert Topping, tenor; 
Marie Hirschm, soprano; Julia 
Androlonis, contralto; Patricia 


Gould, pianist; Marie Gugala, vio- 
linist; Robert Drumm, pianist. 
Mendelssohn Choir, Carnegie 
Music Hall, Oakland Station, Pitts- 
burgh, Ernest Lunt, director; Fred- 
erick Lunt, assistant director, Car- 
negie Music Hall, seating 1,900. 
Three concerts: Mendelssohn Hymn 
of Praise, Holst Hymn of Jesus, the 
Messiah, miscellaneous program. 
Appearance in Brahms Requiem 
with Pittsburgh Symphony. 
Bach Choir of Pittsburgh, 


503 


Reymer Building, 237 Fifth Ave. J. 
Julius Baird, director; Earl Renner, 
Carnegie 


assistant director. Music 


CE EE 


Erie 


Federal Lee 
Whittlesey, direc- 
tor of the Erie 
Covenant Choir 


By Hans D. Funk 


ERIE, PENNA. 
RIE’S present-day standing as 
a musical city is almost entirely 
due to the determined and purpose- 
ful efforts of two men: John R. 
Metcalf, conductor of the Erie Phil- 
harmonic, which has attained aston- 
ishing professional standards during 
the last season, and Federal Lee 
Whittlesey, Minister of Music at 
the Church of the Covenant and di- 
rector of the well known Covenant 
Choir. For years they have acted as 
the dynamic force. in a concerted 
drive to bring outstanding artists 
and musical organizations here as 
well as promoting the musical life 
of this city of 130,000 from within. 
Erie Civic Musical Association, 
4202 West Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
Thomas Dunn, president. Strong 
Vincent Auditorium, seating capac- 
ity: 1,200. Concert series of four 
events: Raya Garbousova, Oct. 28: 
Paul Robeson, Nov. 26; Cleveland 
Orchestra, Feb. 3; Leon Fleisher, 
(Cuntinued on page 410) 











Edward Specter, 

manager of the 

Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony 


Richard Karp, 
musical director 
of the Pittsburgh 
Opera Society 


Hall, seating 1,900. Program of two 
concerts: Handel’s Judas Macca- 
beus and Bach’s Passion According 
to St. John. Soloist, Davis Lloyd. 

Pittsburgh Opera Society, R. A. 
Martin, manager, 320 Forth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. Syria Mosque, seating 
3,900. Five performances: Tosca, 
Fidelio, Rigoletto, Barber of Seville, 
Magic Flute. Richarca Karp is mus- 
ical director. 

Pittsburgh Savoyards, Calvary 
Church, Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
East Liberty Station. Laurence Bur- 
rows, director. President, John Sei- 
fert, Two performances in Syria 
Mosque, seating 3,900: The Gon- 
doliers and Pinafore. 

Tuesday Musical Club, Stephen 
Foster Memorial Hall, University of 
Pittsburgh; president, Mrs. C. 
Henry Jaxtheimer. Fortnightly 
meetings Tuesday afternoons with 
active members as soloists. Artist 
soloists, Joseph Battista, pianist. 

Pittsburgh Youth Symphony. 
Newly organized with Mrs. Clifford 
Heinz, president. 95 players in 
Carnegie Music Hall. Four concerts 
with young Pittsburgh student art- 
ists soloists. Stanley Levin, direc- 
tor. 


Ue 


Reading 


Alexander Hils- 

berg, conductor 

of the Reading 
Symphony 





By CAROLINE ALBRIGHT 
READING, PA. 
HIS year marks the 34th season 
of concerts by the Reading Sym- 
phony of which Alexander Hilsberg 
is conductor, and the 71st season of 
the Reading Choral Society, con- 


ducted by Lawrence Perry. The 
choral group offers Pierné’s Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, with a _ chorus 


of 200 specially trained children’s 
voices from the city public schools. 

Reading Symphony, 47 South 
Sixth St., auspices Reading Musical 
Foundation. Alexander Hilsberg, 
conductor; Hugo Schumann, presi- 
dent; other officers: Isaac B. Whit- 
man, Dorothy Rowe, Elmer Miller. 
Rajah Theatre, seating 2,165. Four 
concerts: Nov. 24, Jan. 12, Feb. 2, 
March 16. Soloists: Tossy Spi- 
vakovsky, Gertrude Sternbergh, 
Shura Cherkassky. 

Reading Choral Society, 47 South 
Sixth Street, auspices, Reading 
Musical Foundation. Lawrence 

(Continued on page 410) 











Mrs. Joseph A. George King 
Hayes, president Raudenbush, con- 
of the Wednes- ductor of the 
day Club Harrisburg Sym- 
phony 
Harrisburg 


By Dick McCrone 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


ITH the Central Pennsylvania 

Music Festival Association 
and the Dauphin County Folk Fes- 
tival group passing out of the local 
musical picture, Harrisburg music 
lovers fell back on two old stand- 
bys, the Harrisburg Symphony and 
the Wednesday Club Civic Music 
Association for most of their mus- 
ical entertainment during 1946-47. 
Seven symphony concerts, five by 
the Harristiitee Symphony under 
George King: Raudenbush, two by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra led by 
Eugene Ormandy and Alexander 
Hilsberg, plus*five Wednesday Club 
concerts highlighted the season’s 
events. 

Harrisburg Symphony, 11 North 
Market Square;ssponsorship, Sym- 
phony Society of Harrisburg. George 
King Raudenbush, conductor ; 
Thomas B. Schmidt, president, 
Symphony Society; Harry Willis, 
president of orchestra. Forum Audi- 
torium, capacity 1,870. Seven con- 
certs : Oct, 8, Nov. 12, Dec. 3, Feb. 4, 
March 11 and 25, and April 29. Solo- 
ists: Zadel Skolovsky, Jennie Tou- 
rel, Henri Temianka, Hilde Somer 
and Robert Weede. 

Harrisburg Symphony Choir, 518 
Peffer Street; Reginald F. Lunt, 

(Continued on page 410) 


Wilkes Barre 


By W. ELLswortH 
WILKES BARRE, PA. 


NEW venture, a Friends of 

Music Society to foster cham- 
ber music, may begin to operate in 
the spring under the general direc- 
tion of Paul Gies, with concerts at 
Kirby House of the Junior College. 
An ambitious plan of the Civic 
Youth Orchestra developed into two 
concert events by an organization 
of 50 players, Joseph Marrone, con- 
ductor. Proposals to combine 
Wilkes Barre and Scranton for an 
adult symphony orchestra are also 
being dascussed. 

Community Concerts, double ser- 
ies: Red Course—Zadel Skolovsky, 
pianist, Nov. 11; Joseph Fuchs, vio- 
linist, Jan. 9; Cleveland Symphony, 
Feb. 6; Bidu Sayao, March 31. Blue 
Course—Casadesus, Dec. 3; Leon- 
ard Warren, Jan. 6; Cleveland Sym- 


phony, Feb. 5; Patricia Travers, 

March 19. 

Other active organizations are 
Concordia Choir, which presents 
Jean Watson, contralto, in the 
spring; the Alexander Concert 


Band, which is being reorganized, 
and the large chorus of the First 
Presbyterian Church, under Charles 
Henderson’s direction, which offers 
Mendelssohn's oratorio, St. Paul. 
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The White House 


By AuprReEY WALZ 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


HE capital, long ranked a 
“slow” town musically con- 
tinues to belie its old bad 


came. Concerts are jammed. Tickets 
for certain events are sold out many 
months in advance. For some sub- 
scription series, season. tickets are 
as different to obtain as a lease on 
a dream apartment. In the past 
year, there have been some changes 
in the Washington scene. The 
months ahead promise many more. 
Some of these may cut down the 
population and in consequence, cut 
into the ranks of the concert-goers, 
many of whom are employees of 





Richard Bales, 

conductor of the 

National Gallery 
Sinfonietta 


Louis Potter, 

conductor of the 

Washington 
Choral Society 


vanishing agencies. But as of to- 
day for every ticket buyer who 
drops out of the box-office queue, 
another steps up to take his place. 
Musically, one of the most interest- 
ing changes has been the enlarge- 
ment of the National Symphony, 
which now boasts 100 players. This 
year that local organization will be 
competing lustily with various vis- 
iting aggregations. These have in- 
creased in numbers. Not only will 
the Philadelphia, Boston, and Balti- 
more symphonies appear at Consti- 
tution Hall as usual, but W ashing- 
ton will welcome a newcomer in the 
San Francisco Symphony. The 
more, the general response seems to 
be, the merrier. 
National Symphony, 
Building, Washington, D. C. Aus- 
pices of the National Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Hans Kind- 
ler, conductor; E. R. Finkensyaedt, 
president of the association and of 
the board of directors; Frank R. 
Jelleff, first vice-president; George 
A. Garrett, second vice-president; 
David B. Karrick, Secretary; Mil- 
ton E. King, treasurer; J. P. Hayes, 
general manager; J. E. Mutch, or- 
chestra manager. Constitution Hall, 
seating capacity, 3,844. Regular sub- 
scription series of 12 Sundays and 
all-subscription series of 10 Wednes- 
days. Soloists: Myra Hess, Gladys 
Swarthout, Tossy Spivakovsky, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Dorothy Kirsten, 
Fritz Kreisler, Artur Rubinstein, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Albert Spalding, 
Igor Gorin, Alexander Sved, 
Blanche Thebom, Eugene List, Ef- 
rem Zimbalist, Jan Tomasow, Percy 
Grainger. In January, Georges 
Enesco was to appear as visiting 
conductor. 
Special 


Woodward 


features: Four appear- 


| February, 1947 










Mrs. Dorothy H. 
Dorsey, Washing- 
fon concert man- 


Constance Snow, 
manager of the 
Snow Concert 


Bureau ager 
ances by the Ballet Russe in No- 
vember and four by the Ballet 


Russe de Monte Carlo in February. 
In place of the 15-30 Series for 
young people and the special con- 
certs for Federal employees which 
have been discontinued, the associa- 
tion this year has launched the Na- 
tional Symphony Hit Parade series 
whose programs will be determined 
by vote of the concert-goers. Solo- 
ists and. visiting conductors for this 


series are: Joseph Szigeti, Walter 
peer y Andre Kostelanetz, Morton 
Gould, Stanley Hummel, Risé Stev- 


ens and Howard Mitchell. New, too, 
the series of nine Neighborhood 
concerts played at auditoriums 
around the city through the co- 
operation of one of the capital’s 
newspapers and broadcast for one 
hour. There are two series of 
students’ concerts: The established 
series of five played at the four 
Washington high schools with the 
final concert at Constitution Hall; 
and a series of three Saturday 
morning concerts played at Consti- 
tution Hall with Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski as commentator for the 
first two. This is the fifth year for 
the National Symphony Forum, a 
discussion group meeting on Friday 
evening before Sunday concerts at 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery. 


Philadelphia Orchestra, \Vashing- 
ton office, 1108 G Street, N.W. 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor. Wash- 


ington manager, Constance A. 
Snow. Constitution Hall, seating 
capacity, 3,844. Series of eight con- 


certs, five in the regular subscrip- 
tion series, one special midwinter 
concert, and two post-season con- 
certs, with ticket sale on these last 


three open to the public. Regular 
concerts: Oct. 22, Nov. 26, Jan. 28, 
March 4 and March 25. Soloists: 


Claudio Arrau, Zino Francescatti, 
and William Kapell. Special mid- 


winter concert: Dec. 30. Soloist: 
Gregor Piatigorsky. Post-season 
concerts: April 21 and 22. Soloists: 
Robert Casadesus and Salvatore 
Baccaloni. 


National Gallery Concerts, Sixth 
and Constitution Avenues, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Auspices of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. Richard Bales, 
director and conductor of the Na- 


tional Gallery Sinfonietta. Gallery’s 
East Garden Court with seating 
capacity 700 and room for 300 


standees. On every Sunday evening 
of the year a concert by the Sin- 
fonietta or chamber music or a 
choral program or recital. Of the 52 
concerts, the Sinfonietta plays 12. 
The Gordon’s String Quartet plays 
a series of four concerts. Among the 
recitalists listed this year: Leonard 
Shure, José Echaniz, Louise Meisz- 
ner, Constance Keene, John Kirk- 
patrick, Jacques Gordon, Eunice 
Shapiro, Frances Magnes, Paul 
Makovsky, Jan Tomasow, Emanuel 
Vardi, George Wargo and Howard 
Mitchell. Special feature: fourth 


J. E. Mutch, or- 

chestra manager 

of the National 
Symphony 


J. P. Hayes, gen- 
eral manager of 
the National 
Symphony 
American Music Festival on 
voted to 
works. 


Cappel Concerts, Woodward Bldg.., 
Washington, D. C. Auspices, C. C. 


1 each 
of the five Sundays in March is de- 
contemporary American 





C. C. Cappel, Hans Kindler, 
Impresario of conductor of the 
Washington and National Sym- 


Baltimore phony 


Mr. Cappel. Con- 
seating capacity 3,- 
sponsored concerts 
offering five events in the Cappel 
Concert Series and seven concerts 


Cappel, manager, 
stitution Hall, 
844. Privately 


not in the series. Cappel Concert 
Series: Alexander Brailowsky, Nov. 
21; Lily Pons, Dec. 9; Alec Tem- 
pleton, Jan. 23; Zino Francescatti, 
March 20; Platoff Don Cossacks, 
March 30. Special concerts feature 
(Continued on page 423) 


Baltimore, Md. 





Eugene Martinet, 
manager of the 
Martinet Agency 


Lillian P. Bonney, 

manager of the 

Bonney Concert 
Bureau 


By FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 
BALTIMORE, MD 
HE Baltimore Symphony season 
is establishing a record through 
its increased attendance. Interest is 
further indicated by the full sub- 
scription to the visiting orchestras, 
the National Symphony of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the opera presentations 
of the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company, and the several ballet 
companies appearing jointly with 
the Baltimore and National Sym- 
phony orchestras. 

Each major event booked at the 
Lyric has attracted capacity audi- 
ences. In commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death ot 
Brahms, a tribute arranged by Regi- 
nald Stewart, director of the Pea- 


body 
conductor of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony, it is hoped to present all the 
works of this: master on important 
programs throughout the season. 


Reginald Stewart, 


Mrs. George 

Bolek, president conductor of the 

of the Baltimore Baltimore Sym- 
Music Club phony 


Conservatory of Music and 


Baltimore Symphony, 1112 Fidel- 


ity Building, Lexington and Charles 
Streets. 
phony Association, 
Stewart, conductor; Ilya Skolnik, as- 
sistant conductor; 
president; 
Lyric Theatre, capacity 2,800. 
scription 
evening and two Tuesday evening 
concerts. 
and 
Menuhin, Nov. 6; Byron Janis, Nov. 
13; Igor Gorin, Nov. 20; Patricia 
Travers, 


Auspices, Baltimore Sym- 
Inc., Reginald 


Philip Perlman, 
co Se Cappel, manager ; 
Sub- 
series, 12 Wednesday 
Soloists include: Bartlett 


Robertson, Oct. 30; Yehudi 


Nov. 26; Jose F. Vasques, 
(Continued on page 418) 
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| PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
REGINALD Stewart, Director 


leading music centers. 
Instructions in all branches of music. 
Diplomas, 
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SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 30th TO AUG. 9th | 
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Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, conductor 
of the St. Louis 


Symphony 





Mrs. Clifford Gay- 
lord, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, 
St. Louis Symphony 
Society 


By Hersert W. Cost 

ST. LOUIS, MO, 

HIS city has been confronted 
with the most prolific season of 
musical attractions in many years 
and in most cases the public ‘has re- 
sponded with a will. The symphony 
orchestra’s subscription concerts on 
Saturday nights boast the largest 
attendance in the history of the 
society. The orchestra’s personnel 


PS Saeed 





Paul 

manager of the 

St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera 


Alma Cueny, Beisman, 
secretary - man- 
ager of the 
Civic Music 
League 
resulting in a 
producing a 


has been changed 

more flexible body, 
much finer tonal unit that has 
brought continuous praise from 
public and critics. Municipal Opera 
is again expecting a tremendous 
season judging from the advance 
reservations to date. Chamber music 
is enjoying an unusual share of in- 
terest with three groups of players 
and Grand Opera (in miniature 
form) will come in for its share of 
appreciation in early spring when 
three operas (or more) will be 
presented by the Opera Work 
Shop, sponsored by the rejuvinated 
St. Louis Grand Opera Guild. An- 
other visit of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company under the auspices 
of the St. Louis Symphony Society 
is scheduled on their nation wide 
spring tour. The annual Bach Fes- 


tival is expected again to draw 
many devotees 

Municipal Opera, 1876 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis 1. Twenty-nint> 
season. Sponsorship, Municip»! 
Theater Association. Jacob M. 
Lashly, president; other officers: 


A. M. Keller, Arthur Siegel, Martin 
J: Collins, M. E. Holderness, Wm. 
N. Sitton, Mona B. Crutcher. Paul 
Beisman, manager; John Kennedv, 
production manager: Watson Bor- 
rett, associate productions man- 
ager; Edwin McArthur, musical di- 
rector. Musical Open Air Theater, 
Forest Park, capacity 10,000. Eleven 
productions of grand opera, comic 
opera and municipal comedy run- 
ning 12 weeks from early June to 
end of August. 1,700 free seats at 
every performance (seven perform- 
ances per week) ; approximately 30.- 
000 reserved seats distributed an- 


nually to the under-privileged. 
St. Louis Symphony, 1605 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis 1. Sponsorship. 


St. Louis Svmphony Society. Vladi- 
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St. Louis 





mir Golschmann, conductor; Harry 
Farbman, assistant conductor and 
concert-master ; Oscar 
president; Mrs. Clifford W. Gay- 
lord, chairman board of directors; 
William Zalken, executive secre- 
tary; other officers: Leicester B. 
Faust, Archie Lee, Thomas C. Noel, 
George Spearl, Mrs. Charles M. 
Rice, Newell S. Knight, Edwin J]. 
Spiegel, Charles Belnap, Mrs. Max 
Goldstein, Mrs. Grayson Carroll, 





Mrs. T. M. Say- 


Stanley Chapple, 


conductor of the man, _ president 

St. Louis Phil- of the St. Louis 

harmonic Grand Opera 
Guild 

chairman women’s committee. Kiel 
Opera House, capacity 3,530. 

Season extends from Oct. 18 to 
March 8. Twenty pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts on Saturday nights 
and ten each on alternate Friday 


and Sunday afternoons; four school 
concerts; Pop concerts; four free 
civic concerts; extra concerts with 
visiting conductors. Soloists: Jesus 


Maria Sanroma, Eugene List, 
Mischa Elman, Carmen Torres, 
Artur Rubinstein, Issac Stern, 


William Kapell, Robert Casadesus, 
Zino Francescatti, Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, Frances Yeend, Mario Lanza, 
Alexander Uninsky, Joel Berglund, 
Jascha Heifetz, Ania Dorfmann and 
Claudio Arrau. Special feature: four 
performances with Ballet Russe, 
Dec. 13-14-15. Sponsorship of local 
appearance of Metropolitan Opera 
(spring tour-dates unannounced). 

Civic Music League, 4402 McPher- 
son Avenue, St. Louis 8. George W. 
Mackey, president; other officers; 
Jennie Wahlert, Emmet Gruner, 
Carl V. Ingen, Alma Cueny, secre- 
tary-manager. Five programs; 
Martial Singher, Oct. 5: Nathan 
Milstein, Nov. 26; Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 1; Vivian Della Chiesa, Feb. 25: 
Chicago Symphony, March 11. 

St. Louis Philharmonic, 721 Olive 
Street, St. Louis 1. Sponsorship, 
Philharmonic Society of St. Louis, 
Stanley Chapple, conductor; Max 
Risch, Jr., president; other officers: 
George R. Schmidt, John C. Walter, 
S. Carl Robinson, J. Elam Scott. 
Kiel Opera House. Ejighty-seventh 
season; semi-professional and ama- 
teur membership of 90. Concerts 
given without admission § charge. 
Secures financial support from 
patron memberships, now complete- 
lv filled. Concerts: November, Jan. 
23. March 13, May 8. 

Principia Lecture and Concert 
Course, The Principia, 5539 Page 
Blvd. William E. Morgan, Jr., mon- 
ager. Howard Hall, capacity 700 
Artists and lecturers appearing: 
Igor Gorin, José Limon and com- 
pany, Clement E. Conger. Maggie 
Teyte, St. Louis Little Symphony 
(Max Steindel, conducting), Simon 
Barere. Some concerts repeated at 
Principia College, Elsah, Ill, All 
concerts attended by student body 
as part of social activities. ; 

Entertainment Enterprises, 7()5 
Olive St., St. Louis 1. Paul Beisman 
and John Cella, owners. Kiel Onera 
House and Auditorium. Attractions : 
Robert Friers Travelogues, Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Allan Tones, 





Johnson, 





The City Courts Building 


Fritz Kreisler, Draper and Adler, 
Ballet Theater, Don Cossack 
Chorus, Trudi Schoop Ballet and 
Marian Anderson. 

Light Opera Guild of St. Louis, 
6267 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Kenneth G. Schuller, president; 
Geo. J. Grellner, vice-president; 
Audrey Weber, secretary-treasurer. 
Non-profit organization to present 
light opera giving opportunity to 
local. singers. Kenneth G. Schuller, 
musical director. Productions : 
Sweethearts, Oct. 23, 24 and 25; 
Bittersweet, Jan. 29, 30 and 31; 
Blossom Time, April 16, 17 and 18. 
Guest stars on occasion for impor- 
tant ieading parts. 

The St. Louis String Quartet, 
sponsorship, The Friends of Music. 
Harry Farbman, violin; Rena Rob- 
bins, violin; Herbert Van den Burg, 
viola; Edgar Lustgarten, cello. As- 
sisting artists, Max Steindel, cello; 
Edith Schiller, piano. Wednesday 
Club Auditorium, capacity 700. Con- 
certs, Jan. 7, Feb. 18 and March 18. 

St. Louis Bach Choir, Musical Art 
Building, St. Louis 8. Sponsorship, 
the Bach Society of St. Louis, Wil- 
liam B. Heyne, conductor; C. Maur- 
ice Whitcraft, president; other of- 


ficers: E. A. Grossman, Harold 
Blumenkamp, Mrs. R. R. Caem- 
merer, L. FE. Litfin, Katherine 
Bender. Kiel Opera House and 


Shelden Memorial Auditorium. Sev- 
enth annual festival May 2-3-4. St. 
Mathew Passion, May 3: soloists: 
Maude Nosler, soprano; Elsie Mac- 


Caliushic 


James T. Quarles, 
director of the 
University of Mis- 
souri music de- 
partment 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


AMES T. QUARLES reports 

that 11,000 students at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri are provided a 
free season ticket for the University 
Concerts. Because of attendance de- 
mand, the events are scheduled for 
two series. 

University Concerts, Brewer Hall. 
Capacity, over 4,000, manager, J. T. 
Quarles. Bidu Sayao, Nov. 11-13; 
St. Louis Symphony, Nov. 25-26; 
Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 18; 
James Melton, May 6-8. 
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William B. 


Bernard E. 


Dieckmann, presi- Heyne, conduc- 

dent of the tor of the Bach 

Music Sponsors and A Cappella 

of Greater Sv. Choirs 
Louis 


Farlane, contralto; William Miller, 
tenor; Robert Falk, basso. Organ 
recital, chamber music concert. 

St. Louis A Cappella Choir, Mus- 
ical Art Bldg. Sponsorship, St. Louis 
A Cappella Society, William B 
Heyne, conductor; Charles E. Groe- 
rich, president. Kiel Opera House 
Candlelight Christmas concert, Dec. 
15. annual concert Feb. 28. Concert 
Principia College, Elsah, IIL, Feb. 
15. Tour through mid-west states 
week of Feb. 21. Choir is basic 
element of Bach Choir. 

Concordia Seminary Chorus, Mus- 
ical Art Bldg., William B. Heyne, 
conductor. Annual concert Jan. 15, 
Kiel Opera House. Tour last week 
in January. 

St. Louis Women’s Symphony, 
Laurent Torno, conductor; Ri&uth 
Wodicka, president. Annual concert 
in January, Soldan High School 
Auditorium. Spring concert Web- 
ster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Grand Opera Workshop, 5399 Lin- 
dell Blvd., St. Louis 8. Sponsorship, 
St. Louis Grand Opera Guild, Stan- 
ley Chapple, artistic director, Mrs. 
T. M. Sayman, president. Develop- 
ment of talent of local singers 
forming small. opera company of 30 
voices in training from October to 
March. Free training for produc- 
tion of small operas of which three 
will be presented in April 1947. 
Operas tentatively chosen, The Old 
Maid and the Thief, Menotti; The 

3eggar’s Opera, Gay; The Coffee 
Cantata, Bach; Bastien and Bas- 
tienne, Mozart; The Shepherds of 
the Delectable Mountains, Vaughan 
Williams. 

Little Symphony (summer), 6976 
Delmar Blvd., Stanley Chapple and 
Max Steindel, conductors: L. Ben- 


(Continued on page 402) 


University Events: Robert Shel- 
don, pianist, Oct. 10; Ellsworth Mac- 
Leod, pianist, Oct. 24; University 
Orchestra, Nov. 21; Quartet, Nov. 
22; University Singers, Dec. 15; 
Chorus and Orchestra. Messiah. 
Charles Galloway, director, Jan. 9; 
String Quartet. Jan. 23: Anna Hus- 
band, pianist, Feb. 6; Quartet, Feb 
13; Band, March 5; Orchestra, 
March 20; Herbert Gould. bass. 
March 27: Quartet. April 10; Mis- 
souri State Music Festival, May 2-3. 

Christian College, Franklin B. 
Launer, director of Conservatory. 
Special Series: Jennie Tourel; Le- 
land Stowe, lecturer and journalist; 
London String Quartet. Faculty re- 
citals. 

Stephens College Music Depart- 
ment, director, Guy Maier. Concert 
events: The Burrall Symphony, 
James Adair, conductor. Soloists 
Percy Grainger, pianist, and Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist. Two pairs of con- 
certs. Leonard Pennario, pianist, in 
December; New England Opera 
Theater, I! Tabarro and The Old 
Maid and the Thief. Orchestra will 
present as soloist Joel Berglund, 
baritone, Johnson and Millikan, fac- 
ulty duo-pianists, in the spring. Fac- 
ulty recitals. 
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Cleveland 


By E_more BACON 


CLEVELAND, O. 


ITH the advent of George 

Szell,. distinguished Czech 

conductor, the Cieveland Or- 
chestra has been enjoying, for the 
first time in its history a complete 
sell-out of its 20 pairs of concerts 
for the Severance Hall season. 

Three noted guest conductors, 
Bruno Walter, Georges Enesco and 
Igor Stravinsky, take over the ba- 
ton for the periods when Mr. Szell 
is guest conducting elsewhere. An- 
dre Kostelanetz was called upon to 
lead two concerts for the period 
when the usual ballet feature as 
planned failed to materialize. 

The Cleveland Orchestra for the 
first time started its season with 
two apprentice conductors, John 
Boda and Theodore Bloomfield, ap- 
pointed by Mr. Szell. 

Cleveland Symphony, Severance 
Hall, Cleveland 6, sponsorship Mus- 
ical Arts Association. George Szell, 
conductor, Dr. Rudolph Ringwall, 
associate conductor; Georges En- 
sco, Igor Stravinsky, Bruno Walter. 
guest conductors. Thomas L. Sidlo 
president; L. B. Williams, E. J. 
Kulas, Percy W. Brown, vice- 
presidents; Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
honorary vice-president; C. J. Vos- 
burgh, secretary-manager; A. A 


Brewster, treasurer, Severance Hall, 


capacity 1,800-2,000. 

Twenty pairs of regular concerts 
Oct. 17, 19, 24, 26, 31; Nov. 2, 7, 9, 
Zi, ©, 2B; BD: Dec. 5, 7,.12, 14, BB, 
28; Jan. 2, 4, 16, 18, 23, 25, 30; Feb. 1, 
20, 22 27; March 1, 6, 8; 2, 22. 
27, 29: April 3, 5, 17 and 19; 10 to 14 
summer “pop” concerts, 14 Twilight 
concerts, 24 educational programs, 
34 concerts on tour. Soloists: Leon 
Fleisher, Erica Morini, William 
Kapell, Adolf Busch, Hermann 
Busch, Samuel Thaviu, Toseph Knit- 
zer, Desi Halban, Artu: Schnabel, 
Joseph Szigeti, Rudolt Serkin. 

Northern Ohio Opera Association, 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland 14. 
Thomas L. Sidlo, president; H. J. 
Miskell, general teanager. Public 
Hall, capacity 12,000. Metropolitan 
Opera appearances April 7 to 12. 

Cleveland Civic Concert Associa- 


tion, 1512 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15. Dr. E. B. de Sauze, presi- 
dent; othe: officers: Mrs. Charles 


S. Schneider, Mrs. S. Owen Cham- 
pion, Semuel Horwitz, Mrs. Emil 
Brudno, manager. Music Hall, ca- 
pacity 3,000. Eight concerts: Dor- 
othy Maynor, Oct. 25, Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Nov. 6, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Nov. 22, Boston Symphony, 
Dec. 4, Robert Casadesus, Jan. 24, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 7, Ezio 
rinza, Feb. 28, Markova and Dolin, 
March 9. Five extras: Marian An- 
derson, Nov. 17, Pearl Primus, Dec. 
31, Trudi Schoop, Jan. 26, Maggie 
Teyte, Dec. 6, Markova and Dolin, 
March 9, and 10. 

Cleveland Museum of Art, Wade 
Park. Walter Blodgett, curator of 
Music. Auditorium capacity 500. 
Concerts: Pro Arte Quartet, Oct. 
11, Walden String Quartet, Nov. 8, 
William Newman, Nov. 20, Phillip 
MacGregor, Jan. 15, Arthur Loes- 
ser, Emmanuel Vardi, Jan... 17, Fort- 
nightly Musical Club, Jan. 22, Alex- 
ander Schneider, Ralph Kirkpat- 
rick, Feb. 5, Walden String Quar- 
tet, Feb. 21, Leonard Shure, Henri 
Temianka, March 19, 21, 23, St. 
Matthew Passion, March 30, Wal- 
den String Quartet, April 18. 

Orpheus Male Chorus, 2605 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 14. Charles D. 
Dawe, conductor; Dana _ Brooks, 
president. Severance Hall. Soloist: 
Thomas Hayward, May 13. 


The Singers Club, 2605 Euclid 


Ave., Robert M. Stofer, conductor; 
Norman Goldsword, president. 


So- 
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at Night 


C. J. Vosburgh, 

manager of the 

Cleveland Or- 
chestra 


Rudolph Ring- 
wall, associate 
conductor of the 
Cleveland Or- 


chestra 


loists: Eleanor Steber, Dec. 19, 
Walter Cassel, April 15. 

Fortnightly Musical Club, Stein- 
way Hall, 1228 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 15. Mrs. Norman Goldsword, 
president. Steinway Hali, capacity 
600. Recitals by members and stu- 
dents. 

Western Reserve University Mus‘c 
Department, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Dr. Arthur Shepherd, di 
rector. Eldred Hall, capacity 600. 
Concerts by University Women’s 
Club, the Glee Club under Russell 
L.. Gee, and the University Orches- 
tra under Dr. F. Karl Grossman. 

Cleveland Institute of Music, 3411 
Euchd Avence, Cleveland 15. Beryl 
Rubinstein, director. Clapp Hall, 
capacity 800. Soloists include Ar- 
thur Loesser, Oct. 9: Joseph Knit- 
zer, Oct. 30; Mordecai Bauman, 
Nov. 13; Gardner Read, Dec. 11; 


Dayton 


By A. S. Kany 


DAYTON, O. 


HE post-war program of mus- 

ical events is almost on a par 
with the wealth of such entertain- 
ment provided during the war years 
when Dayton was filled with thou- 
sands of extra war workers, all of 
whom were potential and real cus- 
tomers as well. 

One course, that was conducted for 
several years by Chester D. Ander- 
son, has been abandoned, Miriam 
Rosenthal, operator of Town Hall, 
taking over such attractions as 
Anderson had contemplated bring- 
ing. Nor is Miss Rosenthal planning 
any more grand opera series, of 
which Dayton had three very suc- 
cessful ones. 

Otherwise the lists are quite com- 
plete and with regular theatrical 
road attractions, extra musical at- 
tractions coming on their own or 
other than regular sponsorship, four 
major movie houses and four very 
active little theater groups, Dayton- 
ians are well provided with enter- 
tainment. 


Dayton Philharmonic, North 
lobby Biltmore Hotel, Dayton. Aus- 
pices Dayton Philharmonic Asso- 


ciation. Paul Katz, conductor: E. R. 
Arn, president and Miriam Rosen- 
thal, secretary and manager. Me- 
morial Hall, seating capacity, 2,639. 
Seven concerts on Oct. 31, Nov. 29, 
Dec. 19, Jan. 16, Feb. 6 and March 
6 and 27. Soloists: Artur Rubin- 


George Szell, 

conductor of the 

Cleveland Or- 
chestra 


Walter Blodgett, 

curator of Music, 

Cleveland Muse- 
um of Art 


Marie Simmelink Kraft, 


Dec. 18; 

Beryl Rubinstein, Jan. 15; chamber 

music, March 5, Knitzer and Rub 

instein, March 26: American music. 
April 16. 

Cleveland Music School Settle- 


ment, 11125 Magnolia Drive, Cleve 


land 6. Louise Walker Dasher, di 
rector. Recitals by faculty mem- 
bers. 


Music Hall Artist Series, Fred 
erick Sonda, manager. Music Hall, 
capacity, 3000. First Piano Quartet, 
Oct. 26; Piatigorsky, Nov. 5: Robe 
son, Nov. 24; Pittsburgh Symphony. 
Jan. 21; Minneapolis Symphony. 
Feb. 4; Tossy Spiva'ovsky, Feb. 
14; Vronsky and Babin, March 7: 
Boystown Choir, Nov. 15. 

Western Reserve University Fine 
Arts Course. Arthur Shepherd. 
manager. Severance Chamber Music 
Hall, capacity 600. Eunice Podis, 


EL omnecnennanniy 





Miriam Rosen- 


Paul Katz, con- 
ductor of the thal, manager of 
Dayton Philhar- the Dayton Phil- 
monic harmonic 
stein, Gregor  Piatigorsky, Jan 


Peerce, Dorothy Maynor, Inland 
Children’s Chorus and Milton Wohl, 
concertmaster. 

Dayton Civic Music Association, 
care Chamber of Commerce, Bilt- 
more Hotel. Herbert Nonneman, 
president, other officers: Mrs. R. 
W. Patterson, secretary; Margaret 


Kling, assistant secretary; Myron 
V. Eckhardt, treasurer, and Leslie 
L. Diehl, publicity. National Cash 


Register auditorium, seating capac- 
ity 2,260. Non-profit civic organ- 
ization. Six concerts: Fleisher and 
Garbousova, Oct. 30; Icelandic 
Singers, Dec. 1: Trudi Schoop Bal- 
let, Jan. 22; Thomas L. Thomas, 
March 12; Eleanor Steber, April & 
and San Francisco Symphony, April 


Z3. 
Town Hall Series, North Lobby, 
Biltmore Hotel. Miriam’ Rosen- 
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Mrs. Emil Brudno, 

manager of the 

Cleveland Civic 

Concert Associa- 
tion 


Arthur Shepherd, 
director ot Vest 
ern Reserve Uni- 
versity music de- 
partment 


Gretchen Garnett, and 
Putnam Aldrich, Nov. 19; Norma 
Farber, Jan. 28; Jeanette Cheru- 
bini and Western Reserve Philhar- 
monic Quartet, April 22; Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and Chorus, Mar. 
11. 

Cleveland Messiah Civic Chorus, 
Joseph M. Poe, president, Masonic 
Hall, capacity 2,800, Dec. 5, Mes- 
siah, 

Cleveland Light Opera Theatre, 
Gerald Rado, manager. Music Hall, 
capacity 3,000. Desert Song Feb. 
] 


Oct. 22: 


First Methodist Church Series, 


Edwin Arthur Kraft, Nov. 4; Mar 
cel Dupre Dec. 8. 

National Concert Series, G. Ber 
nardi, manager. Musie Hall, ca 
pacity 3,000. Patrice Munsel, Oct 


3; San Carlo Opera, Oct. 18, 19, 20; 
Ballet Theatre, Dec. 6, 7, 8; Chi 
cago Civic Opera, Hansel and Gre 
tel, Dec. 20; Paul Draper and Larry 


? 


\dler, Jan. 25; Jan Peerce, Feb. 23; 


Licia Albanese, Charles Kullman, 
March 2. 

Cleveland Jewish Singing Society, 
Morris Traeger, manager. Sever- 


ance Hall, capacity 1800. Concert, 
\pril 1, Richard Tucker, soloist. 


Springfield 


By ANNA Marizt TENNANT 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 
IGHLIGHTING the musical 
season was the debut of Wal- 
ter Heerman, new conductor of the 
Springfield Symphony. Mr. Heer- 
man, who is the principal cellist of 
the Cincinnati Symphony, succeeds 
Arthur Fiedler, and conducted his 
first Springfield concert on Nov. 10, 
when Paul Matthen, baritone, was 
soloist. Other concerts: Feb. 2, with 
Frances Magnes, violinist; May 1, 
Barbara Holmquest, pianist, soloist ; 
Messiah, at Memorial Hall, seat- 
ing capacity, 2,200, on Dec. 8, under 
Mark Snyder. 

Springfield All Star Concert Se- 
ries, Mr. George Brownfield, im- 
presario, Wagner Company, Il 
Trovatore, Oct. 17; Jooss Ballet, 
Nov. 13; Pittsburgh Symphony, Jan. 
23, and Jean Dickenson, soprano, 
Feb. 13. 

Fortnightly Musical Club, Mrs. J. 
B. Morningstar, president; other of- 
ficers: Mrs. G. Elmer Bauer, Mrs 
John Remsberg, Mrs. Bertsyl Faris, 
Mrs. Lincoln Kielsmeier, and Mrs. 
Walter L. Sweet. Meetings held 
at Y.W.C.A. Auditorium, seating 
capacity, 200, with meetings every 
other Tuesday afternoons. Guest 
artists and special programs 
throughout the year. 

Woman’s Club, May Fay, presi- 
dent; other officers: Mrs. E. J. 

(Continued on page 415) 
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San Francisco 





Kenneth Mont- Mrs. Leonora 
eagle, president Wood Armsby, 
of the San Fran- president of the 


cisco Opera As- San_ Francisco 
sociation Musical Associa- 
tion 


By Marsory M. FisHer 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


UDIENCES are smaller. In 

boxes reserved or contributed 

for military personnel, uni- 
forms and gold braid are conspic- 
uous by their absence. In their stead 
is the maroon colored hospital garb 
of the convalescents. This is no 
longer a port of embarkation—a 
city overrun with military person- 
nel on leave or en route to unknown 
destinations. No theater, concert 
hall or night club is doing the 
capacity business enjoyed during 
the war years. Yet the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony is playing more 
concerts than ever before—and that 
means three audiences instead of 
two are hearing each of the pro- 
grams presented in the War Me- 
morial Opera House. For the Satur- 
dav night concerts, nothing is ever 
available but standing room. 

San Francisco Symphony, Opera 
House, Civic Center, San Francisco. 
Auspices San Francisco Musical As- 
sociation. Pierre Monteux, conduc- 
tor; James Sample, assistant. con- 
ductor; Mrs. Leonora Wood Arms- 
by, president and managing direc- 
tor of Musical Association. Howard 
K. Skinner,  secretary-manager. 
Opera House, seating capacity 3,- 
250. Regular subscription series, 12 
Thursday nights, 12 Friday after- 
noons, 12 Saturday nights. Soloists: 
Victor Wittgenstein, Jorgen Nielsen, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Nikita Magaloff, 
Jacques Thibaud, Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, Mischa Elman, Maggie Teyte, 
Robert Casadesus, Artur Rubinstein, 
Norma Andfreotti, Mario Berini, 
Eula Beal, Douglas Beattie and 
Leon Fleischer. 

San Francisco Symphony Art 
Commission Series, Civic Audito- 
rium, seating capacity 8,000. Edward 
D. Keil, president of Art Commis- 
sion; Joseph Dyer, secretary-man- 
ager for Music Committee of Art 
Commission. City Hall, San Fran- 
cisco. Six subscription events, Guest 
artists: Tito Schipa, Nov. 23: Isaac 
Stern, Dec. 21; Percy Grainger, Jan. 
4; Original Ballet Russe, Jan. 28- 
Feb. 2: Marian Anderson, Feb. 5: 
Florence Quartararo, soloist, Gae- 
tano Merola, guest conductor, 
March 8. 

San Francisco Symphony Young 
People’s Concerts, Rudolph Ganz, 
eonductor, Jan. 11, 18, 25, Feb. 22. 
Two Youth Concerts, Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor. Civic Auditorium, 
dates to be announced. 

San Francisco Symphony Forum, 
Opera House, chairman, Mrs. Harold 
D. Pischel. Comprised of members 
of symphony forums in Bay Region 
colleges and universities. 

San Francisco Opera Company, 
Opera House, Civic Center.. Aus- 
pices of San Francisco Opera As- 
sociation, Kenneth Monteagle, pres- 
ident; Gaetano Merola, general di- 
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Pierre’ Monteux, 

conductor of the 

San Francisco 
Symphony 


Curran B. Swint, 

manager of Cur- 

rant Swint At- 
tractions 


rector; Paul Posz, secretary-man- 
ager. Opera House. Seating capacity 
3,250. Regular subscription series, 
popular series and extra perform- 
ances, totalled 30—Sept. 25 to Oct. 
30—with 20 more on the Coast be- 
tween Seattle and Los Angeles. The 
1947 season will be the Silver Jubilee 
year and include a tour eastward as 
far as New Orlecns. 

Opera Association Concert Series, 
Opera House, Civic Center; presi- 
dent, Kenneth Monteagle; man- 
ager, Paul Posz. Subscription ser- 
ies, 12 events, including choice of 
two extra opera performances. Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 18; 
Dorothy Maynor, Dec. 3; Vronsky 
and Babin, Dec. 10; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Jan. 7; Igor Gorin, Jan. 21; 
Jennie Tourel, Feb. 4; Jussi Bioerl- 
ing, Feb. 19; Robert Casadesus, 
Feb. 25; Eleanor Steber, March 26; 
Jascha Heifetz, April 14; James 
Melton, April 22; Maryla Jonas, 
April 26. Extra events: Lauritz Mel- 
chior and his orchestra, Dec. 2; 
Ballet Theater, Dec. 27-Jan. 5; Jooss 
Ballet, Feb. 23; The First Piano 
Quartet, Feb. 28; Draper and Adler, 
March 18. 

Larry Allen, Inc. Celebrity Series, 
Dorothy Granville, managing direc- 
tor. Opera House. Subscription Se- 
ries, ten events: Nathan Milstein, 
Nov. 4; Jacques Thibaud, Jan. 27; 
Maggie Teyte, Feb. 3; Marian 
Anderson, Feb. 10; Jan Peerce, Feb. 
12: Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 21: 
Trudi Schoop and Her Comic Bal- 
let, Feb. 25; Blanche Thebom, 
March 4; Witold Malcuzynski. 
March 19; Artur Rubinstein, April 
28. Extra events: Original Don 
Cossacks, Nov. 2; Lotte Lehmann, 
Dec. 10: Isaac Stern, Feb. 14. 

Curran D. Swint Attractions. Ad- 
dress, Opera House, concerts given 
in Marines Memorial, seating, 644. 
Marcus Gordon, Nov. 12: Ernest 
Strauss, Nov. 26; Joyzelle Ray, Dec. 
6: Unruh Philharmonic Chorus in 
Messiah, Dec. 15; Dmitri Koovshi- 
noff, Dec. 18; Kanella Greek 
Dancers, Jan. 12; Tanva Ury, Jan. 
14: Frederick Marvin, Feb. 11; Ione 
Pastori and Ferenc Molnar, Feb. 17. 
Other recitals to be announced. 

San Francisco String Quartet. 
Personnel: Naoum Blinder, Frank 
Hauser, Ferenc Molnar, Boris 
Blinder Manager, Edith DeLee, 
Stanford Court Apts. Two subscrip- 
tion series: one in private homes of 
sponsors, second, repeat concerts. 
Marines Memorial, Dec. 11; Alice 
Morini, guest pianist; Jan. 8, Feb. 
18, March 12, June 4. 

Music Lovers Society. Personnel: 
Margaret Tilly, pianist and founder ; 
Merrill Jordan, flute: Frances 





Paul Posz, secre- Alexander F. 
tary-manager of Haas, manager 
the San Fran- of NCAC's Pa- 
cisco Opera cific Coast Con- 
Association cert Division 


Wiener, violin; Lucien Mitchell, 
viola; Herman’ Reinberg, cello. 
Secretary, Mrs. Nathan Firestone, 
3494 21st St. Three subscription con- 
certs, Marines Memorial, Jan. 22, 
Feb. 26, May 28. . 

San Francisco Municipal Chorus, 
City Hall, San Francisco. Hans 
Leschke, director. Joins symphony 
for choral works and presents 
choral programs independently upon 
request. 

San Francisco Ballet, 236 Van 
Ness Ave., San Francisco, William 
and Harold Christensen, directors. 
Reynold Wiggens, business man- 
ager. Official ballet of San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company and an inde- 
pendent concert attraction. Special 
Opera House performances. Fritz 
Berens, conductor. 

Russian Opera and Ballet Associa- 
tion, 300 Montgomery St., Suite 800. 
President, S. M. Saroyan; secretary- 
treasurer, Vladimir Velikoselsky. 
Spring Festival in Opera House— 
Ballets: Sylvia, Konek Gorbunok, 
Opeya Kukol. Operas: Pique Dame, 


.Prince Igor. 


Oakland 


By ADELYN FLEMING 
OAKLAND, CALIF, 


ETROPOLITAN Oakland area, 

embracing nine cities on east 
shore of San Francisco Bay with a 
population approaching 800,000, in- 
cludes numerous agencies in _ its 
musical program and considerable 
resident talent; a revivified course 
at University of California; a new 
concert management for Alameda: 
and a new management for Wood- 
minster Bowl summer concerts. A 
successful bond issue assuring an 
Oakland Civic Center, increased li- 
brary facilities and recreation pro- 
jects, is forerunner to a proposed 
opera house. Altogether the cur- 
rent season assumes goodly propor- 
tions. 

The Oakland Symphony, in its 
13th season with Orley See as con- 
ductor, continues its policy of 
presenting American soloists, and 
American compositions; the Berke- 


na wu 


Howard K. Skin- Dorothy Gran- 


ner, secretary- ville, managing 
manager of the director of Larry 
San _ Francisco Allen, Inc. 


Musical Associa- 


tion 


Tom Girton, 26 O'Farrell St., man- 
ager San Carlo Opera Company 
season in San Francisco Opera 
House, March 4-16. 

Alice Seckels, Fairmont Hotel, 
manages musical events. Robert 
Brereton, Marines Memorial, Dec. 4. 

Lulu J. Blumberg, 3131 Jackson 
St., manages debut recitals, Nina 
Quartin, Jan. 13, Marines Memorial. 

Sigmund Stern Grove Midsummer 
Musicales. Sponsored by Recreation 
Commission and special committee 
headed by Mrs. Sigmund Stern. 
Outdoor theater. Capacity unlimited. 
Sunday afternoon attractions from 
June’ through September. Sym- 
phony, opera, ballet and chorus per- 
formances, free to public. 

Pacific Musical Club. President, 
Mme. Antonio de Grassi, 2030 Lyon 
St. Meetings in California Club and 
in homes of members. 

San Francisco Musical Club. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Benjamin M. Tassie, 
2249 Oakdale Drive, Hillsborough. 
Calif. Meetings first and third 
Thursday mornings, Marines Me- 
morial. 





r ~ 


Orley See, con- 

chant, dean of ductor of the 

Music, Mills Col- Oakland Sym- 
lege phony 


Luther B. Mar- 


ley Young People’s Orchestra, Jes- 
sica Marcelli, conductor, plans 
spring and summer concerts. Vic- 
tory Players, John M. Falls, direc- 
tor, will present a spring and sum- 
mer season of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas and University of California, 
Mills College, College of Holy 
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By IsaseL Morse JONES 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


HE musical scene has broad- 

ened to include all Southern 

California this year of 1946- 
1947. New community concerts, or- 
chestras and choruses have begun. 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic is 
playing a longer season in Los An- 
geles and more concerts in more 
cities outside. There are 102 con- 
certs in 22 towns scheduled. There 
are three lengthy ballet seasons 
planned and two series of chamber 
music concerts by resident and visit- 
ing ensembles. The new opera 
house has been announced, to be 
completed in 1950. Greater Los An- 
geles, Inc., headed by Albert B. 
Ruddock of Pasadena, has chosen 
the site just outside of the busi- 
ness district. Plans for Hollywood 
Bowl include symphony concerts 
without microphones, peopular 
events, ballets, and possibly grand 
opera. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, 427 
West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, 
sponsored by Southern California 
Symphony Association. Alfred 
Wallenstein, musical director ; 
Henry Duque, president; other of- 
ficers: Harvey S. Mudd, chairman 
of the board; Gurney E. Newlin, 
Mrs. Cecil Frankel, Leigh M. Batt- 
son, vice-presidents; Ben R. Meyer, 
treasurer; Mrs. Normal Chandler, 
secretary; executive committee: 
Robert J. Bernard, E. L. Emett, 
Donald E. Gilman, Dr. Lloyd Mills, 
Mrs. J. Stanley Mullin, Mrs. Elvon 
Musick, Ray W. Smith, Charles H. 
Strub, Harrold W. Tuttle. Wilfrid 
L. Davis, manager. Philharmonic 
Auditorium, capacity, 2,670. 102 con- 
certs in Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Claremont, Beverly Hills, Whittier, 
Long Beach, Alhambra, Pasadena, 
San Pedro, Santa Monica, Santa 
Barbara, Glendale, Compton, San 
Jose, San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Escondido, Bakersfield, Jefferson 
High School and Pepperdine Col- 





lege in Los Angeles. 

In Los Angeles, the Philharmonic, 
Nov. 14-15, Nathan Milstein; Nov. 
21-22, Byron Janis, Shostakovitch 
Ninth; Nov. 82-29, Eugene List, 
Robert Ward Jubilation Overture, 
Bartok Concerto for orchestra; 
Dec. 12-13, Bruckner Fourth; Dec. 
19-20, Lukas Foss, conductor; Jan. 
9-10, Yehudi Menuhin; Jan. 16-17, 
Mahler Das Lied von der Erde, Eula 
Beal, Set Svanholm; Jan. 23-24, 
Jacques Thibaud; Jan. 30-31, Leon- 
ard Pennario; Feb. 13-14, Eman- 
uel Vardi, Concerto for viola, Alan 
Schulman; Feb. 20-21, Robert Casa- 
desus; March 6-7, Charles Munch, 
guest conductor, Gilles Guilbert, 
soloist; March 13-14, Raya Gar- 
bousova, Samuel Barber Concerto 
for cello; March 27-28, Mal- 
cuzynski; April 10-11, David Frisina, 
concert master; April 17-18, or- 
chestra. 

Thirteen consecutive Symphonies 
for Youth are given in Los Angeles 
beginning Jan, 18 and broadcast. 

Evenings on the Roof, 735 Michel- 
torena Street, Los Angeles. Peter 
Yates, coordinator. Concerts, Wil- 
shire Ebell Theater, capacity, 1,294. 
Fine Arts ensemble, Wendell Hoss, 
conductor, Sept. 23; Frances Mul- 
len, pianist, Philharmonic piano trio, 
Sept. 30; Brahms, Kalman Bloch, 
clarinetist, Elizabeth Verémeulen, 
contralto, and Shibley Boyes, pian- 
ist, Oct. 7; Adolph Weiss, bassoon, 
Abraham Weiss, viola, Joseph 
Leonard, pianist, Oct. 14; All-Shu- 
bert, Sol Babitz, violinist, Ann 
Jamieson, soprano, Philharmonic 
trio, Women’s Choir, Frank Hof- 
mann, conductor, Nov. 11; Manuel 
Compinsky, violinist, Frances Mul- 
len, pianist, Nov. 18; Lloyd Rath- 
bun, oboe, Milton Thomas, viola, 
Pescha Kagan, pianist, Dec. 2; 
American Art-Quartet, Eudice Shap- 
iro, Marvin Limonick, violins, Vir- 
ginia Majewski, _ viola, Victor 
Gottlieb, cello, and Louis Kievman, 
violist, Nov. 25; Anna Dritell, cellist, 
Manuel Compinsky, violinist, Bloch, 
clarinetist, Frances Mullen, pianist 
and the Pacific Symphonietta, Man- 
uel Compinsky, conductor with Alice 
Mock, soprano, Dec. 9; Ingolf Dahl, 
pianist, Dritell, cellist, Alice Mock. 
soprano, Dec. 16; Kurt Rehr, cellist, 
Shibley Boyes, pianist, Jan. 20; 
Volya Cossack, pianist, Feb. 10; 
Ann Jamieson, soprano, Doriot 
Anthony, flutist, Shibley Boyes, 
pianist, Feb. 24; Piano Quartet, 
March 3; Mildred Poultney, pian- 
ist, Patricia Winter, mezzo-soprano, 
March 10; Sven Reher, violist, 
Richard Kelly, bass, March 17. 

The chamber music organization 
of resident artists, busy in the mo- 
tion picture studios, specializes in 
unusual programs. The season of 

















HUBERT KLYNE 


Symphony; Duluth Symphony. 





lishers: Carl Fischer, Inc. 


phony; University of California. 


HEADLEY 


Pianist—“Headley has a notable command of 
the piano, both in playing and composing for 
it.”—Celebrity Series (Ventura) ,Season 1945-46, 
Com poser—California Suite; World Premiere 
under Pierre Monteux, San Francisco Sym- 
phony; Los Angeles Philharmonic; Rochester 


ARGENTANGO CONCERTO (For Piano and Orchestra)—This 
work was written in the summer of 1940 at The MacDowell 
Colony in Peterborough, N. H., on a fellowship awarded ovt 
of thirty competing American composers to HUBERT KLYNE 
HEADLEY by The Edward MacDowell Association. Pub- 


Conductor—Duluth Symphony; Fresno Sym- 


For information: Behymer Artist Bureau, 
f 415 Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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L. £. Behymer, 
Los Angeles im- 
presario and 
head of the 


Behymer Series 





May and June runs from six to 
eight weeks and is given at the As- 
sistance League Playhouse, seating 
350. A special program in honor of 
Ernest Bloch is planned with the 
composer present. Underwriting is 
provided by the musicians them- 
selves. 

Hollywood Bowl Association, 23()] 
N. Highland Avenue, Hollywood 28. 
Karl Wecker, managing director; 
Cc. E. Toberman, president; Willsie 
Martin, T. Percival Gerson, vice- 
presidents ; Berdette Hastings 
Chapman, secretary; M. F. L. Pal- 
mer, treasurer, Other directors: 
Carrie Parsons Bryant, Ida Kover- 


& 





“Karl  Wecker. Leopold Stokow- 

manager of the _ ski, principal con- 

Hollywood Bowl ductor of the 

Association Hollywood Bowl 
Orchestra 


inan, Richard Hammond, George R. 
Martin, Arthur Kachel, Otto K. 
Olesen, -Mrs. Chauncey- D. Clarke. 
Leopold Stokowski, principal con- 
ductor. Hollywood Bowl Amphithe- 
ater, capacity 19,253. Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony, 26th season, 1947, 
from July 8, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays for eight 
weeks. 

Janssen Symphony, 8913 Sunset 

(Continued on page 387) 
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By Mary LEIGHTON 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ITH the major part of its 
winter season a matter of 
local musical history, Cincin- 
nati is looking forward to its first 
post-season of summer opera which 
promises to heighten interest of 


local opera fans because a new and 
more pretentious repertory is being 
planned. 

An important feature announced 
for the 1947 season is the revival of 
the Aria Auditions which was in- 
augurated in 


1942 


and 


had to be 





J. M. O'Kane, Eugene Goos- 
manager of the sens, conductor 
Cincinnati Sym- of the Cincinnati 
“- phony Symphony 
abandoned on account of the war. 


Nan Merriman was launched on a 
career as one of the four Aria Audi- 
tion winners in 1942. In lieu of dis- 
covering new operatic talent, the 
competition, to start in March, will 
be conducted on a nation-wide set- 
up involving 12 districts from which 
successful contestants will come to 
Cincinnati for final auditions. 
Concerts of the winter season in 
Cincinnati supplementary to those 
of the Cincinnati Symphony are 
principally under the management 
of J. Herman Thuman, the Matinee 
Musicale Club and the Cincinnati 
Chamber Music Society with several 
other organizations offering added 
variety of musical fare. Thor John- 
ston has been named conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony for 1947- 
48, succeeding Eugene Goossens. 
Cincinnati Symphony, 1106 First 
National Bank Building. Auspices 
of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine 
Art. Eugene Goossens, musical di- 
rector, 20 pairs of concerts on reg- 
ular series, three Young People’s 
and two Junior High Concerts. Five 
Pop Concerts, two under Reuben 
Lawson, one each under guest con- 


ductors Oscar Straus. Morton 
Gould and Andre Kostelanetz, J. M. 
O’Kane, manager, Lucien Wulsin, 


Cincinnati 





Thor Johnson, 

who succeeds Eu- 

gene Goossens 

as conductor of 

the Cincinnati 

Symphony 
in 1947-48 





chairman of the board of trustees. 
All symphony concerts given at 
Music Hall, seating 3,460. Regular 
series soloists: Patricia Travers, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Oscar Le- 
vant, Salvatore Baccaloni, Alec 
Templeton, William Kapell, Larry 
Adler, Leonard Bernstein, Zino 
Francescatti, Donald Dickson, Eu- 
gene List, Tascha Heifetz, Eleanor 
Steber, Janine Micheau. Rudolf 
Serkin. Soloists at Pop Concerts: 
John Quincy Bass, Lanny Ross. 
Guest conductors for regular series: 
Paul Paray, Efrem Kurtz, Vladimir 
Golschmann, Thor Johnson and 
Leonard Bernstein. 

Cincinnati Summer Opera Asso- 
ciation, 800 Broadway, 26th season. 
Pavilion in Cincinnati Zoological 
Gardens, 36 performances of grand 
opera. Oscar Hild, president of Cin- 
c'nnati Musicians’ Union, managing 
director; Fausto Cleva, musical di- 
rector; Antonio Stivanello, stage di- 


rector; Honorable James G. Stew- 
art, president ex-officio; Hulbert 
Taft, chairman of the executive 
committee for the board of direc 
tors. Metropolitan and San Carlo 
artists, Metropolitan and Chicago 


chorus, Cincinnati Symphony. Lead- 
ing singers, Marjorie Lawrence, 
Licia Albanese, Antoine, Roman, 
Sayao, Djanel, Jessner, Ribla, Glade, 
\ltman, Stevens, Carroll, Pinza, 
Singher, Jaccaloni, Valentino, 
Weede, Tibbett, Jobin, Martine!l, 
lagel, Moscona, D’Angelo, Lazzari, 
Tokatyan, Brownlee, Landi, Reg- 
giani. Conductors, Fausto Cleva, 
‘eorge Sebastian, Paul Breisach. 
Operas of Italian, French and Ger- 
man repertory. Pavilion seating 
capacity, 4,000. Six-week season, 
June 29 through August 9. 
Cincinnati May Festival Associa- 
tion, 142 West Fourth Street. Eu- 
vene Goossens, conductor; Joseph 
Graydon, president; Roger Rogan, 
vice-president; J. H. Thuman, man- 
ager-secretary. Biennial festivals 
held in May with the Cincinnati 
May Festival Chorus, Cincinnati 
Symphony and soloists. Four to six 
concerts given at Music Hall cffer- 











MERI 


The 


Photo by Dwight Godwin 


Dance Enchantress 
of a 
Thousand 
and One 
Nights 


110 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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ing the world’s greatest choral 
works. 
Artist Series, 142 West Fourth 


Street, Herman Thuman, manager 
and owner. Concerts given at Music 
Hall, 3,460; Taft Auditorium, 2,500; 
Emery Auditorium, 2,700; Pavilion 
Caprice, Hotel Netherland Plaza. 
Also Louisville and Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
Dayton, Ohio. Cincinnati attractions : 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Artur 
Rubinstein, Jooss Ballet, First Piano 
Quartet, Icelandic Singers, Robert 
Goldsand (three piano recitals) 
Boys’ Town Choir, Fritz Kreisler, 
Ballet Theater, Rosario and An- 
tonio, dancers; Horowitz, Christ- 
opher Lynch, Lotte Lehmann. 
Matinee Musical Club, Hall of 
Mirrors, Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
1,200. Mrs. Philip Werthner, acting 
president. Specializes on first Cin- 
cinnati appearance of top-ranking 
artists. “Soloists: Maryla Jonas, 


Canton 





Cecil Armitage, Richard Oppen- 
assistant conduc- heim, conductor 
tor of the Can- of the Canton 
ton Symphony Symphony 


By HeRMAN KEHu 


CANTON, OHIO 


"THE Canton Symphony = and 

Junior Symphony are conducted 
by Richard Oppenheim. Four con- 
certs are given by the former and 
the latter plays out-of-town as well 
a: in Canton. The Civic Opera and 


Civic Music Association complete 
the musical picture. 
Canton Symphony, 315 North 


Market Ave., auspices Canton Sym- 
»shony Orchestra Association, Rich- 
ard Oppenheim, conductor; Cecil 
\rmitage, assistant conductor ; 
lames <Aungst, president; Mrs. 
|. Edmund Sell, vice-president ; 
Mrs. J. S. Wilson, secretary; Flora 
Murphy, treasurer. Timken Voca- 
tional High School Auditorium, 
seating 1,103. Regular subscription 


series of four concerts: Oct. 23, 
Carroll Glenn; Dec. 23, orchestra 
concert; Feb. 14, Hilde Somer; 


March 25, Samuel Thaviu. 

Civic Music Association, \\illiam 
Meyer, president; Mrs. W. E. Holl, 
secretary; Timken High School. 
Four concerts: Nov. 8, Rose Bamp- 
ton; Dec. 9, Miriam Solovieff; Jan. 
6, Jan Peerce; March 31, Griller 
String Quartet. 








J. Herman Thu- 


man, manager of 


the Cincinnati 
Artist Series 


Jennie Tourel, Werner Gebauer, 
Robert Weede, Budapest Quartet. 
Five concerts each year. Subscrip- 


tion by members active and asso- 
ciate. 

Cincinnati Chamber Music Society, 
Sinton Ballroom and Cincinnati Art 
Museum, 17th season under manage- 
ment of Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer. 
Guilet Quartet and Pasquier Trio. 

Orpheus Club of Cincinnati, men’s 
chorus, Thomas James Kelly, direc- 
tor. 54th season. Three concerts. 
Soloists: Edna Phillips and Desi 
Halban, sopranos; Clifford Harvuot, 
baritone. 

Other concerts. Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Lauritz Melchior, Oscar 
Straus and orchestra, Woody Her- 
man, Duke Ellington, Eddie Con- 
don (management of Central Ticket 
Office, Carew Tower); Asadata 
Dafora, African dancer (Tri-Arts 
Guild) ; Virgil Fox, Cincinnati chap- 
ter of A.A.G.O. 


Canton Junior Symphony, 315 
North Market Avenue. Auspices 
Canton Junior Symphony Orchestra 
\ssociation. Richard Oppenheim, 
conductor; William Hirsch, presi- 
dent; Mrs. C. J. Carman, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Theodore V. Gibbs, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Lloyd Hoover, treas- 
urer. Two concerts in Canton: one 
each in Louisville, Massillon and 
Minerva. 60 players, 10 to 19 years 
et age, from Canton and surround- 


(Continued on page 417) 





"The young musician won the respect 
of his audience by his refined, serious | 
and musical approach. His readings | 
held the interest because of the! 
thoughtfulness behind them." 











—New York Times | 






ERIC ROSENBLITH 


“His is a talent that genuinely exists." | 
—New York Herald Tribune 


Management: GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE | 
RKO Building, Radio City, New York City | 














MUSICAL AMERICA 

















San Diego 


Clifford Ellison, 
San Diego Con- 
cert Manager 





By CorveviA HALsEy 
SAN DIEGO 


DIEGO'S concert schedule 


AN 


is fuller than ever this season. 


Amphion Artist Series, eight 
events: Bidu Sayao, Eugene List, 
Vronsky and Babin, Blanche The- 
bom, Douglas Beattie, Jan 


Erica Morini. 

Helen H. Price Master Artist 
Series: John Charles Thomas, Alec 
Templeton, Todd Duncan, Robert 
Casadesus, Maggie Teyte, Morley 
and Gearhart, Joseph Szigeti, Elea- 
nor Steber. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, San 
Diego series of six concerts; solo- 
ists, Byron Janis, Eula Beal, Leon- 
ard Pennario, Malcuzynski. 

Musical Arts Society, 
orchestra led by Nikolai 
five summer concerts in La 
High School Auditorium. 

Youth Symphony, 80) musicians 
directed by Leo Scheer, concerts in 


chamber 
Sokoloff, 
Jolla 


Russ Auditorium and in neigh- 
boring cities. 
San Diego Civic Light Opera 


Company, Christmas run of Hansel 
and Gretel in Russ Auditorium. 
William L. Dean, producer; Julius 
Leib. musical director. 


Friends of Music, directed by 


Peerce, 
Trudi Schoop and her Comic Ballet, 





CONDUCTOR 


ASSOCIATE CONDUCTOR 
SAN DIEGO CIVIC OPERA Co. 
FOUNDER 
SAN DIEGO YOUTH SYMPHONY 


OPERA: 


"He made his orchestra into 
an alert, sensitive ensemble 
which coordinated admirably 
with the vocal _histrionic 
action." 

—Tribune-Sun, San Diego, Cal. 


SYMPHONY: 


"One of America's most sin- 

cere young musicians who 

seems to have everything." 
—San Diego Union 


Address: Mrs. B. A. Buker 
640 Broadway 
San Diego 1, California 











Arnvcid Small, four chamber music 
concerts. 

San Diego Community Chorus, 
Carl Dewse directing, presented 
Messiah at Christmas and _ later, 
Verdi's Requiem, Other active 
choral groups are Polyphonia A 
Cappella Choir led by Earl Rosen- 
berg; Treble Clef Club, San Diego 


State College, led by L. Deborah 
Smith; Bel Canto Club, Amoretta 
Ball; and the San Diego Choral 


Clu’ directed by Philip Dalby. 

San Diego Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, Marcel 
Dupré and Marguerite Dupré; other 
concerts by visiting organists. 

Community Symphony, led by 
Nino Marcelli, meets weekly for 
study of symphonic music. 


Clifford Ellison Concerts: 


Don Cossacks, Oscar 


Jaroff’s 
Straus Fes- 


tival, Ballet Theater, Original Bal- 
let Russe, Marian Anderson, San 
Carlo Opera, Paul Robeson, San 


Francis Symphony, Claudio Arrau, 


Sigmund Romberg Orchestra, 
Gladys Swarthout, Artur Rubin- 
stein. 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


presented by Mrs. B. A. Buker. 
Jooss Ballet will be sponsored by 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 


Los Angeles 


(Continued from page 385) 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Wilshire Ebel] 


Theater, capacity 1,204, Werner 
Janssen, founder-conductor. One 
concert, William Primrose, soloist, 


January. 

Santa Monica Symphony, Barnum 
Hall, Santa Monica high school, 
Santa Monica, California, sponsored 
by the Santa Monica Civic Music 
Bureau, Inc. Mrs. Cecil Frankel, 
president, Mrs. Leiland Atherton 
Irish, vice-president, Marguerite 
Rasco, orchestra manager, Arthur 
Gripp, concert manager, Jacques 
Rachmilovich, conductor. Five con- 
certs Dec. 1, Jan. 30, Feb. 16, 
March 16, April 19. 

L. E. Behymer, 1946-1947 season. 
Courses, combinations, of soloists, 
operas and ballets: San Francisco 
Grand Opera Association, Oct. 21 to 
Nov. 3, 1946, Shrine Auditorium, 
capacity 6,000; San Carlo Opera 
Company, Philharmonic Auditorium. 
capacity 2,670, Feb. 21-March 1, 
1947; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
Philharmonic Auditorium, Noy. 29 
to Dec. 7; Ballet Russe, Feb. 7-19, 
Philharmonic Auditorium; Original 


Don Cossack Chorus, Nov. 13: 
Lotte Lehmann, Nov. 26; Dorothy 
Maynor, Dec. 10; Vronsky and 


Babin, Dec. 17; Chopin Fund Con- 
cert by Artur Rubinstein, Dec. 29: 
Andres Segovia, Jan. 19; Joseph 
Szigeti, Jan. 7; Todd Duncan, Jan. 
21; Jennie Tourel, Jan. 28; Piatigor 


sky, Feb. 4; Jan Peerce, Feb. 5: 
Marian Anderson, Feb. 16: Casa- 
desus, Feb. 19; Jussi Bjoerling. 


March 3: Percy Grainger, March 2: 
Trudi Schoop and ballet, March 4 
and 5; Blanche Thebom, March 11: 
Paul Robeson, March 15: Thomas 
L.. Thomas, March 25; Trapp Fam- 
ily, March 23; Draper and Adler, 
March 26 and 29; Bidu Sayao, April 
8; De Luca, April 11; Heifetz 
April 16; Shura Cherkasskv. April 
13; James Melton, April 27: Artur 
Rubinstein, May 4; Gladys Swarth- 
(Continued on page 411) 





Richard Lert, Alice Coleman 
conductor of the Batchelder,  di- 
Pasadena Civic rector of Cole- 
Music Associa- man Chamber 
tion Concerts 


By IsaseL Morse JONES 


PASADENA, CALIF. 
PERA and concerts in Pasadena 
are held in the handsome Civic 
Auditorium and chamber music pro- 
grams are given Sunday afternoons 
in the Pasadena Playhouse, Elmer 
Wilson manages the operas and 
concerts and also presents a series 
in San Gabriel’s famous Mission 
Playhouse nearby. 

Elmer Wilson Series, 300 East 
Green Street, Pasadena 1, Civic 
Auditorium, seating 3,000. Privately 
sponsored series of 20 concerts: 
Ezio Pinza, Oct. 12; Madama But- 
terfly, San Francisco Opera Co., 
Oct. 24; Straus Festival, Oct. 27; 
La Traviata, San Francisco Opera 
Co., Oct. 31; Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, Dec. 2; Lauritz Melchior, 
Dec. 5; Dorothy Maynor, Dec. 11; 
Vronsky and Babin, Dec. 16; Tito 
Schipa, Jan. 7; Ballet Theater, 
Jan. 16; Rudolph Firkusny, Jan. 21; 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, Jan. 25; 


Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 10; Isaac 
Stern, Feb. 20; Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, Feb. 26: San Francisco 
Symphony, March 18; Eleanor 
Steber, March 24: Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, April 2; Sigmund 
Romberg and Orchestra, April 7; 
James Melton, Apr. 24. 

At San Gabriel Mission Play- 


house: John Charles Thomas, Oct. 


3: Nathan Milstein, Nov. 12: Jan 
Peerce, Feb. 7; Trapp Family 


Singers, March 21; Claudio Arrau, 
\pril 8. 





Elmer Wilson, 
manager of the 
Elmer Wilson 


Series 





Pasadena Civic Music Association, 
lo North Morengo Avenue, Pasa- 
dena 1, California. Auspices of the 
city of Pasadena and members of 
the association. Leda M. Marshall, 
manager; Richard Lert, conductor. 
Courtenay Monsen, president; other 
officers: Norman L. Calista 
Rogers, vice-presidents ; Henry 
Kearns, treasurer; Mrs. Ernest F. 
Nolting, secretary. Eight events: 
Orchestra concert, Nov. 10; Child- 
ren’s Concert, sponsored by Junior 
League of Pasadena, Dec. 1; Mes- 
siah, Dec. 18, 19 (Orchestra, chorus 
and Pasadena Boy Choir); Orches- 
tra, Feb. 9; Youth Concert, spon- 
sored by Junior League, March 9; 
Concert, March 30; St. Matthew 
Passion, orchestra, chorus and Pasa- 
dena Boy Choir, April 27; Pierné’s 
Children’s Crusade, orchestra, chorus 
and Boy Choir, June 1. 


Coleman Chamber 
North Euclid Avenue, 
Sponsored by Coleman Chamber 
Music Association, Inc. James N. 
Wright, president; Alice Coleman 
Batchelder, founder and music di- 
rector: Leon Ettinger, manager. 
Pasadena Playhouse, seating 832. 
Seven regular concerts: Budapest 
quartet, Oct. 6, 13; Paganini quar- 
tet, Dec. 15; Griller quartet. Feb. 2; 
Pasquier trio, Feb. 23; Elizabeth 
Schumann, soprano and instrumen- 
tal ensemble, March 16; London 
String Quartet, April 13. 


Goss, 


Concerts, 45 
Pasadena 1. 





Edwin Hughes Teaching 
In Many Localities 

Edwin Hughes, teacher of piano, is 
holding monthly classes in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in addition to his regular 
New York class. He recently con- 
ducted a clinic at Winthrop College, 
S. C., which was attended by pianists 
from all parts of the state. This was 
followed by a two-day class in Char- 
lotte, N. C. In February he will hold 
a class in Detroit. 





PIETRO 


912 Crenshaw Bivd. 





Maestro 


Teacher of the sensational youn soprano 
FLORENCE QUARTARARO 


who, after a year of daily training with him, received a contract 
with the Metropolitan Opera Ass'n. to sing leading roles. 
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Karl Krueger, 
conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony 


Detroit 


By SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 





DETROIT, MICH. 


iest schedule of music events 
in its history during 1946-47. 
The Detroit Symphony’s fourth sea- 
son under Karl Krueger was pres- 
ented at the orchestra’s new home, 
Music Hall, and identical programs 
were given on 18 Thursday and 
Friday evenings. Music Hall booked 
.24 attractions in two separate re- 
cital series, and Masonic Auditorium 
. offered, in addition to its regular re- 
cital subscriptions, a list of some of 
the nation’s major symphonies. 
The Civic Light Opera Association 
marked its fourth season with 10 
-operettas; eight grand operas com- 
prised the Philadelphia La Scala fes- 
tival, while three operas were pro- 
.grammed by the Michigan Opera 
Company. In addition, other man- 
agers offered miscellaneous national- 
ly known and local soloists, vocal- 
ists, chamber and jazz aggregations. 
Detroit Symphony, auspices De- 
troit Orchestra, Inc., Music Hall. 
Karl Krueger, conductor; Valter 
Poole, assistant conductor; Josef 
Gingold, concertmaster; Henry 
Reichhold, president. Music Hall 
seating capacity, 2,000. 18 identical 
-concerts, Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings, Oct. 24 through March 7. 
Soloists: Dorothy Maynor, Yella 
Pessl, Rudolf Firkusny, Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, George Haddad, Zoltan Kodaly 
(conductor), Josef Gingold, Tito 
Schipa, Artur Schnabel, Georges 
Miquelle, Tossy Spivakovsky, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Special concert, Jan. 
16-17 Marian Anderson. Children’s 
concerts presented Wednesdays. 
Music Hall, 350 Madison, oper- 
ated by Detroit Orchestra, Inc., 
Vann Wait, business manager. Seat- 
ing capacity, 2,000. Two Tuesday 
recital series on alternating weeks, 
Oct. 8 through April 15. Series (A): 
_Josef Gingold, Torsten Ralf, the 
-Yaysnoffs, American Troubadours, 
Percy Grainger, Leon Fleisher, Fritz 
Kreisler, Herta Glaz, Anne Brown, 
Ezio Pinza, James Melton, Bidu 
“Sayao. Series (B): Patrice Munsel, 
Foxhole Ballet, Raya Garbousova, 
Icelandic Singers, George Miquelle, 
Risé Stevens, Andres Segovia, Zino 
Francescatti, Carroll Glenn, Joseph 
Szigeti, Igor Gorin, Robert Casa- 
- desus. 
Miscellaneous Bookings and Rent- 
als: Abrasha Brodsky; Irene Man- 


[Dest och experienced the heav- 


- 





Valter Poole, as- 

sistant conductor 

of the Detroit 
Symphony 


Josef Gingold, 

concertmaster of 

the Detroit Sym- 
phony 
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Henry Reichhold, 

president of the 

Detroit Orches- 
tra, Inc, 





ning; Young Peoples Series, pre- 
sented by Junior League, including 
Hansel and Gretel by Chicago Opera 
as well as two concerts by Detroit 
Symphony under Valter Poole; Du 
Pre Chorus, St. Andrew's Society 
Singers, Ballet Theatre, Veloz and 
Yolanda, Christopher Lynch, Mar- 
kova-Dolin Ballet, Don Cossack 
Chorus, Jascha Heifetz, Laur Danc- 
ing Society, Detroit Chorus, Sig- 
mund Romberg, Benny Goodman, 
Woody Herman, Raymond Scott, 
Tommy Dorsey, Spike Jones, Vic- 
tor Borge, Tito Guizar, Xavier 
Cugat, Allan Jones, First Piano 
Quartet, Ballet for America. 

Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, under auspices of Detroit 
Grand Opera Association, guaran- 
tors, Steven J. Jay, president; Fran- 
cesco Pelosi, general manager and 
artistic director. Masonic Audito- 
rium, seating capacity, 5,000. Rigo- 
letto, Sept. 30; Tristan and Isolde, 
Oct. 1; Tosca, Oct. 2; Faust, Oct. 3; 
Madama Butterfly, Oct. 4; Carmen 
and Il Trovatore, Oct. 5; La Tra- 
viata, Oct. 6. 

Chamber Music Festival, 1746 W. 
Boston Blvd., Vivian Gilpin Robison, 
manager. Lecture Hall, Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts, seating capacity, 420. 
Griller Quartet, April 3; Josef Gin- 
gold, Georges Miquelle, Mischa Kot- 
tler, April 16 and May 6; Karl Haas 
Piano Quartet, April 30. 

Civic Light Opera Association, 
1018 Fox Theatre Bldg., Barrie 
O’Daniels, managing director; Leo 
Fitzpatrick, president. Masonic 
Auditorium, seating capacity, 5,000. 
Weekly operettas from Feb. 3 
through April 13, Firefly, Rio Rita, 
Countess Maritza, Desert Song, My 
Maryland, Vagabond King, Mikado, 
Balalaika, New Moon, Wizard of Oz. 

Detroit Artist Series, 1746 W. Bos- 
ton Blvd., Vivian Gilpin Robison, 
manager. Lecture Hall, Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts, seating capacity, 420. 
Margit Kormendy, contralto, Oct. 
30; Kurt Saffir, pianist, Nov. 27; 
Betty Kowalski, pianist, Jan. 29; 
Viana Bey, pianist, Feb. 12; Mildred 
Dawson Macdonald, soprano, March 


Detroit Halevy Singing Society, 
Dan Frohman, director. Lecture 
Hall, Detroit Institute of Arts, seat- 
ing capacity, 420. 50 mixed voice 
chorus on three program-series, with 
soloists. Dorothy Ornest, soprano; 
Jerome Gross, violin, Nov. 19; Jacob 
Becker, cello; Irving Rosengard, 
baritone, Feb. 5; Rebecca Frohman. 
piano; Robert Tulman, tenor, May 7. 

Detroit Music Guild, 18269 Cherry- 
lawn, Jules Yanover, president. 
Lecture Hall, Detroit Institute of 
Arts, seating capacity, 420. Five 
chamber music recitals, Nov. 5, Dec. 
4, Jan. 22, March 5, April 23. Par- 
ticipating artists, Katja Andy, Syl- 
via Hochberg, Edward Bredshall, 
Morris Hochberg, Jules Yanover, 
Meyer Shapiro, Thaddeus Markie- 
wicz, Leonard Sharrow, Bernard 
Rosen, Lare Wardrop, Larry Teal, 
Francis Hellstein, Thelma von Eis- 

(Continued on page 396) 


Charles A. Sink, 
president of the 
University Musi- 
cal Society in 
Ann Arbor 


Earl 
director 





in Ann Arbor 


Ann Arbor 


By HeLeEN MiLuer CUTLER 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


ECAUSE of the tremendous 
post-war growth of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Hill Auditorium 
with its 5,000 seats, has this year be- 
come inadequate for the demands of 
music lovers. 

University Musical Society, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Charles A. Sink, presi- 
dent. Hill Auditorium, seating 
capacity, 5,000. 68th annual Choral 
Union Series: James Melton, Oct. 
10; Eugene Istomin, Oct. 30; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nov. 10; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Nov. 19; Icelandic Singers, 
Noy. 25; Boston Symphony, Dec. 9; 
Vladimir Horowitz, Jan. 17; Detroit 
Symphony, Feb. 17; Lotte Lehmann, 
Feb. 26, and Chicago Symphony, 
March 16. Annual Messiah con- 
certs, Dec. 14 and 15, Hardin Van 
Duersen, conductor of Choral 
Union, with following soloists: Lura 
Stover, soprano; Ellen Repp, con- 
tralto; Ralph Lear, tenor; Alden 
Edkins, bass, and Charles E. Vogan, 
organist. Seventh annual chamber 
music festival, Rackham Hall: three 
concerts by Budapest String Quar- 
tet, Jan. 24 and 25. Extra concerts: 
Dorothy Maynor, Oct. 28, and Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, Dec. 5. Fifty- 
fourth annual May Festival, Hill 


Vv. Moore, 
of the 
School of Music 





Flint 


By BertHa F. KNISELY 


FLINT, MICH. 


HIS is a season of musical an- 

niversaries in Flint, reflected in 
the stepping up of activities and 
widening of public support. On Sept. 
26, William W. Norton was feted 
for 25 years’ service as organizer 
and executive of the Flint Com- 
munity Music Association, in a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Durant sponsored 
by the junior and senior chambers 
of commerce and the service clubs 
of the city. The end of 1946 also 
marked 15 years of Flint Civic Op- 
era. Two operas are planned for 
the winter and spring of 1947. 

The annual Messiah performance 
was given before 6,200 persons in 
IMA Auditorium, and the Christ- 
mas season activities brought the 
Serge Jaroff Don Cossacks to IMA 
under sponsorship of St. Nicholas 
Russian Orthodox Church. The AC 
Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors Corp. furnishes musical en- 
tertainment to the public each ‘sea- 
son. A Stephen Foster concert was 
a November highlight, presented to 
5,000 at IMA Auditorium by AC’s 
band and its three choral groups. 
For their annual Easter concert, 
Anna Kaskas, Metropolitan Opera 
contralto, has been chosen as solo- 
ist. 

A unique organization made its 
bow last June and will be heard 
from soon again, the Flint Youth 
Symphony, a group of 50 high 
school and junior college players or- 
ganized and directed by 16-year-old 
Keith Kummer. 





seneeananisneniiety 





Hardin Van Duer- 


sen, director of 
the University 
Choral Union 


Auditorium, six concerts, May 8, 9, 
10 and 11. Charles A. Sink, presi- 
dent, and Hardin Van Deursen, con- 
ductor of Choral Union, 350 mixed 
voices. Youth Chorus of 400 Ann 
Arbor school children, Marguerite 
V. Hood, conductor. Philadelphia 
Orchestra with Metropolitan Opera 
singers and instrumental soloists. 
School of Music, Earl V. Moore, 
director; Otto J. Stahl, secretary. 
Organ recital series, Hill Audito- 
rium, Palmer Christian. Carillon re- 
citals, Burton Memorial Tower, 
Percival Price, Faculty concert ser- 
ies, complimentary to public. Other 
organizations heard locally, on tour 
and on the radio include: University 
of Michigan Symphony and Band, 
William D. Revelli, director; Uni- 
versity Men’s Glee Club, David Mat- 
tern, director; University Choral 
Union, Hardin Van Deursen, direc- 
tor, and University Women’s Glee 
Club, Marguerite V. Hood, direc- 
tor. Summer session, eight weeks, 
study and concerts in Ann Arbor, 
Earl V. Moore, director; summer 
session at National Music Camp, In- 
terlochen, L. A. Hopkins, director. 
Twelfth annual summer clinic, In- 
terlochen; Joseph Maddy, president, 
and many guest conductors; second 
annual Midwestesn Conference on 
vocal and instrumental music, Jan. 
17, 18 and 19, 1947 in Ann Arbor. 


Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion, Oak Grove. Flint Symphony, 
Flint Choral Union, Norton Male 
Chorus and Flint Civic Opera, Wil- 
liam W. Norton, organizer and ex- 
executive; Fred G. Buckhalter, as- 
sistant. Five symphony concerts, in- 
cluding one for children, Central 
High School Auditorium; seating 
1,000. Soloists: Helen Soos Baker, 
pianist; Oct. 20; Marion Carter, 
harpist, Nov. 24; Marion Carter, 
harpist, Jan. 12 (children’s concert) ; 


Romeo Tata, violinist, February; 
May 5, soloist to be announced 
later. Special features: Messiah 


with pantomime, Dec. 11; stage pro- 
duction by H. Augustine Smith of 
Boston, with Flint Symphony, Flint 
Choral Union, 100 local actors and 
the following soloists: Mrs. Roy 
MacArthur, Evelyn Courville, Leo- 
nore LaRiviere, Julia Rose, Lois 
Wells Lukes, Grant Davis, Paul 
Turner and Verdi L. Reusser. One 
production each of Samson and 
Delilah and Lucia di Lammermoor 
by Flint Civic Opera. 

St. Cecelia Community Concert 
Association, 801 W. Hamilton Ave. 
Mrs. Clark H. Day, president; Mrs. 
Harry Winegarden, concert chair- 
man; Mrs. Raymond R. Williams, 
executive secretary. Four concerts, 
Palace Theater; seating capacity, 
1,400. Boys Town Choir, Oct. 9; 
Busch and Serkin, Dec. 2; Agnes 
Davis, March 10; Julius Huehn, 
April 21. 

St. Cecelia Society, Mrs. Clark H. 
Day, president; other officers, Alena 
Green Cooke, Mrs. Leo E. Gorbutt, 
Mrs. Fred Buckhalter, Mrs. R. E. 
Hains, Mrs. Howard Lanterman 
and Mrs. Clarence Eddy. Bi-month- 
ly programs by members. Temple 


(Continued on page 396) 
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Arthur J. Gaines, 

manager of the 

Minneapolis Sym- 
phony 


the 
Symphony 


Minneapolis 


By NorMan C. Houk 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


hy, XTENSION of tour activities by 
the Minneapolis Symphony are 
part of an orchestral season includ- 
ing more than 115 concerts by the 
orchestra and a host of other mus- 
ical attractions exceeding even last 
seanso’s heavy schedule of concerts 
and recitals. 

The Minneapolis Symphony is 
making its regular five-week mid- 
winter tour of eastern and south- 
ern states and the spring tour has 
been lengthened to cover five 
weeks and reach Pacific coast 
states. The series of Friday night 
subscription concerts has been 
marked by a notable increase in 
season ticket sales. 

A second chamber music organ- 
ization launched its activities this 
season, the Twin City Chamber 
Music society. The other group, 
the Krasner Chamber Music En- 
semble, began its concerts more 
than a year ago. 

Minneapolis Symphony,  Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Sponsorship, 
Orchestral Association of Minneap- 
olis, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor; Yves Chardon, assistant con- 
ductor; Sumner T. McKnight, pres- 
ident; other officers: Leonard G. 
Carpenter, C. O. Kalman, Loring M. 
Staples, Charles B. Sweatt, Edgar 
F. Zelle, Ben S.. Woodworth, and 
William E. Bast; Arthur J. Gaines, 
secretary and manager. Northrop 
auditorium, capacity 5,000. 37 con- 
certs from Oct. 25 to March 21 in 
Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, 18 of which are regular Fri- 


day : night subscription concerts. 
Soloists, Eleanor Steber, Piati- 
gorsky, Rubinstein, Mitropvoulos 


Kreisler, Singher, Schnabel, Spiva- 


MINNESOTA 


Dimitri Mitropou- 
los, conductor of 


Minneapolis 


Mrs. Carlyle James S. Lom- 
Scott, manager bard, manager of 
of the Sunday the University 


Concert Series Artists Course 


kovsky, Louis Krasner, Pennario, 
Chardon, Szigeti, Hilde Somer, Var- 
nay, Casadesus. Six Sunday Twilight 
concerts. Soloists, Abbey Simon, 
Leona Scheunemann, Ellabelle 
Davis, Samuel Mayes. Assisting or- 
ganizations, University of Minne- 
sota Chorus, St. Olaf College Choir. 
Two Ballet de Monte Carlo per- 
formances. Nine young  people’s 
concerts. Extra  consert, soloist, 
Kreisler. Pension fund concert, solo- 
ists, Rose Bampton and John G. 
“Buddy” MacKay. 

University of Minnesota, Metro- 


politan Opera Company of New 
York, Northrop auditorium, April 


17 and 18, and matinee and night, 
April 19. Sponsored by University 
of Minnesota extension department, 
Orchestral Association of Minneap- 
olis and Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, etc. 

University Artists Course, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, James S. 
Lombard, manager. Northrop audi- 
torium, Six concerts: Nov. 11 and 
21, Jan. 22, Feb. 4, and 19, March 11. 
Soloists and ensembles, Bjoerling, 
Icelandic Chorus, Marian Ander- 
son, Chicago Symphony, Serkin, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 

Mrs. Carlyle Scott’s Sunday Se- 
ries, Municipal Auditorium concert 
bowl, capacity, 4,800. Four concerts. 
Nov. 17, Dec. 8, Jan. 26, Feb. 13. 


(Continued on page 421) 





MORLEY 


HVANS 


Baritone 


Address ali communications to 1401 Steinway Building 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Tauno Hanni- 

kainen, conductor 

of the Duluth 
Symphony 


A. H. Miller, 
manager of the 
Duluth Symphony 


By Marcaret Morris 


DULUTH, MINN. 


HIS seems to be the musical 

year for Duluth. Its musical 
events have never been so well at- 
tended as this season, nor have 
there been so many attractions in 
some time. 

Judging from the way its 14th 
season started off, the Duluth Sym- 
phony Association looks for a ban- 
ner year. The orchestra, _ rein- 
forced by many of its former mem- 
bers as well as some new, is in the 
best shape it has been since 1941. 
Tauno Hannikainen is at the helm 
for his fifth season. In addition to 
its series of regular concerts and 
children’s programs, the orchestra 
gave a community fund concert. A 
Pop concert is on the schedule for 
later in the season. 

The Matinee Musicale is pres- 
enting another interesting artists 


(Continued on page 421) 


St. Cloud 


Myrl Carlsen, 

manager of the 

St. Cloud Civic 

Music Associa- 
tion 





By Tom THORNTON 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
USIC interest in St. Cloud has 
increased to the point where, 
in less than a week’s time, the Civic 
Music Association, in its seventh 
year was able to sell each of the 
1,900 available seats for the entire 
winter concert season. The 23rd an- 
nual Christmas community sing on 
Dec. 13 was sponsored by 12 high 
school, college and civic choral and 
orchestral groups. 
St. Cloud Civic Music Association, 
(Continued on page 421) 









Edward A. Furni, Mrs. Julian S. 

Secretary of the Gilman, Presi- 

St. Paul Mer- dent of the St. 

chants Commit- Paul Schubert 
tee Club 


By JoHN H. Harvey 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


\V ITH interest in chamber 

music taking a sudden spurt 
in both Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
the Friends of Chamber Music, an 
organization devoted to sponsorship 
of chamber concerts in St. Paul was 
formed this year. The St. Paul Re- 
tail Merchants Amusement Enter- 
prises committee embarked on its 
second year of bringing musical en- 
tertainment to the city and the 
Schubert Club, in its sixty-third 
vear, continued to set a high stand- 
ard in the concerts it sponsors, Also 
active in the city’s musical life are 
the Women’s Institute, St. Paul 
Civic Opera Association, and the 
concert courses of Macalester Col- 
lege and Hamline University. 

The Schubert Club, 1994 Summit 
Ave. Mrs. Julian S. Gilman, presi- 
dent; Esther Pearson, correspond- 
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VIVIENNE 


SIMON 


American Lyric Soprano 


* CONCERT 
* RADIO 
* STAGE 


". . « intelligent—sensitive—in- 
tonation accurate—diction ad- 


mirable—gifted interpreter." 
—WN. Y. Times 


... Vivacity ... fluency... 
finesse." 

—N. Y. World Telegram 
"Beautiful singing — definite 


talent." 
—wN. Y. Herald Tribune 


Margaret Walters 
Public Relations, Inc. 
1 E. 57th St., New York City 
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D. Gordon Rupe, Antal Dorati, 

Jr., president of musical director 

the Dallas Sym- of the Dallas 
phony Symphony 


By Masevt CRANFILL 
DALLAS, TEX. 


ing the most active season in 

its history. The School of Music 

of Southern Methodist University, 
of which Paul Van Katwijk is the 
head, has numerous recitals by both 
faculty and students through the 
year, as do the Hockaday Institute 
of Music, of which Bruce Daugh- 
erty is director. The Southwestern 
Conservatory of Music, of which 
Clyde Garrett is director, has re- 
sumed activities. Mrs. J. H. Caven- 
der, Jr., is president of the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, composed ot 
senior, junior and juvenile clubs, 
representing some 5,000 members. 
Dallas Symphony, Anta! Dorati, 
conductor; Lanham Deal, manager ; 
D. Gordon Rupe, Jr., president Dal- 
las Symphony, Inc. Fair Park Audi- 
torium, Dallas 10, capacity 4,500. 
Fourteen subscription programs. 
Soloists, Bernado Segall, Nov. 10; 
Yehudi Menuhin, Dec. 1; Gyorgy 
Sandor, Zoltan Kodaly, guest con- 
ductor, Dec. 8; Michael Szekely, 
bass, Dec. 15, (American debut); 
Ellen Ballon, Dec. 29; Isaac Stern, 
Jan. 5; Suzanne Sten, Set Svan- 
holm, Jan. 12; Patricia Travers, 
Hilde Somer, Jan. 26; Werner Ge- 


sy Southwestern City is hav- 


bauer, Feb. 9; Blanche Thebom, 
Feb. 23. Orchestral programs on 
subscription list: Nov. 3, Nov. 17, 
Feb. 2, March 2. Special programs: 
Nov. 24, Verdi's Requiem: with 
Regina Resnik, Winifred Heidt, 
Gabor Corelli, George London, 


North Texas State College Chorus, 
Wilfred Bain, director; Dec. 22, 
Holiday Pops; concert, Jan. 19, 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist; Feb. 16, 
Morton Gould, guest conductor; 
Brahms festival, March 12, 15, 19 
and 22. Children’s concerts, Nov. 23, 
Jan. 25, Feb. 22, March 1. Out-of- 
town engagements, fifteen: broad- 
casts by the Symphony over radio 
station WFAA, Dec. 5, 12, 19, 26: 
Jan. 2, 15, 23, 30; Feb. 6, 13 and 20. 
All but one originate from the 
studio of WFAA. 

Civic Music Association, Sanger 
Bros., Inc., Dallas 2. Eli Sanger, 
president; Helen George, secretary. 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium, 
capacity, 2,600. Six concerts: Elea- 
nor Steber, Oct. 26: Alexander 
Uninisky, Dec. 10; Metropolitan 
Opera Artists Ensemble, Feb. 8; 
Original Ballet Russe, March 1: 
Jussi Bjoerling, March 17; Joseph 
Szigeti, April 15. 


ommunity Course, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas 5, R. 
C. Knickerbocker, manager. Mc- 


Farlin Memorial Auditorium. Capac- 
ity, 2,600. Recitals: Maryla Jonas, 
Nov. 11; John Carter, Jan. 15; Jo- 
seph Fuchs, Feb. 24. 

Dallas Women’s Club, the Music 
Committee, Mrs. Ralph Wood, 
chairman, Women’s Club, capacity 
400; James Pease, bass-baritone, 


Feb. 12, afternoon. 
State Fair of Texas, Charles R. 
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Eli Sanger, presi- 

dent of the Civic 

Music  Associa- 
tion 


Paul Van Katwijk, 
director of School 
of Music, South- 
ern Methodist 
University 


Meeker, Jr., manager: Fair Park 
Auditorium, capacity, 4,500; Mischa 
Elman, Sept. 27; Strauss festival, 
Nov. 15; Don Cossack Chorus, Nov. 
22; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Dec. 17, 18 and 19; Carmen Jones, 


Jan. 2, 3 and 4; Tito Guizar, Jan. 
27; Jooss Ballet, Feb. 11; Marian 
Anderson, March 11; Sigmund 


Romberg, March 20; Gladys Swar- 
thout, April 7, Also ten weeks of 
operetta in summer of 1947. 

Other attractions at Fair Park 
Auditorium include, Xavier Cugat, 
Nov. 16. presented by Cortez 
3rothers; Irene Manning, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars; Ezio  Pinza, 
Women’s Welfare Association; Bal- 
let Theatre, March 7, 8 and 9, aus- 
pices of Burnett Black, of Houston; 
and Oklahoma, Interstate Theatres, 
Inc., March 24 through 29. 

Civic Federation, 2419 Maple Ave., 


Dallas 1. Elmer Scott, executive 
secretary; Scott Hall, capacity, 430. 
Three courses: Chamber Music 
Series: Budapest String Quartet, 


Amarillo 


Robert Louis Bar- 

ron, conductor 

of the Amarillo 
Philharmonic 





By Bette THOMPSON 
IMARILLO, 


XN USIC appreciation is being 
4 stimulated in Amarillo this 
year by approximately twenty-five 
visiting concert artists and organi- 
zations of national and internation- 
al fame, and added activities of loc- 
al organizations. Again this vear 
the Amarillo High School A Cap- 
pella Choir was chosen as the clinic 
choir to represent high schools in 
Texas at the Texas Music Educa- 
tors Conference in Galveston on 
Feb. 7 and 8. 

Amarillo Philharmonic Orchestral 
Association, 1001 Western Avenue, 
Robert Louis Barron, conductor; 
Mrs. Sam Seay, president; other of- 
ficers: B. V. Blackwell, R. W. Ad- 


TEX. 


ams, W. B. Hamilton, Key Furr, 
Grace E. Hamilton, C. Don Hughes, 
Cleta Holland, Lon D. Edwards, 
Mrs. R. W. Adams, Harvey Allen, 


Gladys M. Glenn, Mrs. W. B. Ham- 
ilton, Dwight H. Denmead, Mrs. Joe 
Coffee, Mrs. Charles M. Holt: Mrs. 
Howard W. Lynch, manager. Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, capacity, 2,800. 





EEBAAS 


Oct. 24; Dallas Symphony Ensem- 
ble, Werner Gebauer, soloist, Nov. 
26; Paganini Quartet, Dec. 11; Yves 
Tinayre, with string quartet and 
piano, Jan. 21; Pasquier Trio, Feb. 
11. Young Artists’ Series: present- 
ing the six winners in the Civic 
Federation’s Young Artist Competi- 
tion, spring, 1946: Oct. 10, Charles 
William Shriner, baritone: Nov. 19, 


Gloria Graham, violinist; Dec. 6, 
Fayrinne Smith, soprano; Jan. 16, 
Virginia Thomas, pianist; Feb. 4, 


Myra Lee McNeil, soprano; March 4, 
Albert Louis Gillispie, III, winner of 
G. B. Dealey Memorial Award and an 
appearance with Dallas Symphony. 
Contemporary Arts Course: pre- 
senting faculty members of Texas 
Colleges: Oct. 16, Modern Dance 
Group, Texas State College for 
Women; both colleges in Denton: 
Nov. 12, North Texas State College 
Trio; Jan. 7, Storm Bull, Baylor 
University, Waco; Feb. 18, North 
Texas State College Sinfonietta, J. 
Kirshbaum, director; March attrac- 
tion to be announced. 

Dallas Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mrs. J. H. Cavender, president, 
presents Dorothy Kendrick, pianist, 
in recital on Feb. 7, at McFarlin 
Memorial Auditorium. 

Apollo Boys’ Choir, Coleman 
Cooper, director, in Waco with 
Waco Symphony, Dec. 12; program 
on NBC, Dec. 23; New York con- 
cert, Dec. 25; five programs in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Tennessee. Tour scheduled 
beginning April 12, through North 
Central States and Canada. 

Metropolitan Opera Committee, 
Arthur L. Kramer, chairman: Fair 
Park Auditorium, late in April or 
early in May, date and operas to be 
announced. 


Five regular concerts and one Pop. 
concert: Nov. 17, Dec. 15, Feb. 4. 
March 4, April 8, April 28. Soloists : 
Lawrence Tibbett, Margaret Harris 
Heiny, Lois Bannerman, Margaret 
Speaks, Robert Louis Barron, Ru- 
dolph Ganz. 

Junior Philharmonic Orchestral 
Association, 1001 Western Avenue. 
Sponsorship Amarillo Philharmonic 
Orchestral Association. Mr. Barron, 
conductor; Mrs. W. R. Hayworth, 


president; other officers: Mrs. J. E. 
Par*er, J. S. Wadsworth; Mrs. 
Howard Lynch, manager. High 


School Auditorium, capacity, 1,509. 
Two coneerts: Dec. 1 and May 11. 
Soloists: Virginia Carter, Ann 
Harrison, Ann Ruth Humphreys. 
Panhandle Concert Bureau, 819 
Polk Street, local promotion groun. 
H. A. Shaw, president; Charles M. 
Meeker, booking agent: Mrs. How- 
ard Lynch. concert manager. Eleven 
concerts: Oct. 3, Nov. 4, Nov. 13. Nov. 
27, Dec. 13, Jan. 18, Feb. 28, March 
5. April 11 and 23. Soloists: Mischa 
Elman, Arthur Rubinstein, Strauss 
Festival, Don Cossack Chorus, Bal- 


let Russe de Monte Carlo, - Tito 
Guizar, Marian Anderson, Dallas 
Symphony, Gladys Swarthout, 


Lauritz Melchior. 

Amarillo College Choir, 2201 
Washington Street. Sponsorship, 
fine arts department, Aramillo Col- 
lege. Folsom Dean Jackson, con- 
ductor; Verlen Coberly, president; 
other officers: D. P. Cornelius, 
Dorothy Johnson, Emily Prichard, 
Mirth Howard, Ramona _ Gilbert. 
College Auditorium, capacity, 350. 
Concerts this vear include a mus- 
ical extravaganza in costume. Vet- 
erans Hospital program. exchange 
programs with other colleges, civic 
organivations and churches. Solo- 
ists: Jane Whicker, Dorothy John- 

(Continued on page 401) 












Fort Worth 


John F. 
Lyons, manager 
of the Lyons 
Series 


By DorotHy NeLL WHALEY 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 
"T’HE current season in Fort 
Worth has provided musical 
programs to suit all ages and tastes. 
Celebrity Concerts, a new concert 
series presented by Tom M. John- 
son, has been added to the local en- 
tertainment list, which already in- 
cludes such sponsors as Mrs. John 
F. Lyons, Charles B. Meade and 
R. G. McElyea, Sally Carrigan, and 
various clubs, churches, and other 
groups. 

Another newcomer in the musical 
field this year is the Fort Worth 
Civic Opera Association. This or- 
ganization has already proved to be 
both an artistic and a financial suc- 
cess—a rare combination. Elaborate 
plans are being made for the pres 
entation of Madama Butterfly in 
March and. for three productions 
néxt year. 

As usual the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, which has one of the largest 
memberships in the Southwest, is 
responsible for an excellent series 
of programs. 

Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Will Rogers Memorial Audi- 
torium, capacity 3,000. Seven con- 
certs: Oct. 9, Nov. 12, Dec. 9, Feb. 
3, 25, March 10, 27. Soloists and 
ensembles: Jacques Abram, James 
Melton, William Kapell, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Blanche Thebom, Trudi 
Schoop Ballet, San Francisco Sym- 
phony. 

Lyons Series, Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
manager. Will Rogers Memorial 
Auditorium, capacity 3,000. Dallas 
Symphony with Antal Dorati, mus- 
ical director, and Bernardo Segall, 


Mrs. 


soloist, Nov. 11; Strauss Festival, 
Nov. 20; Dallas Symphony with 
Yehudi Menuhin, soloist, Dec. 2; 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 
16; Carmen Jones, Jan. 5; Dallas 
Symphony with Suzanne Sten and 
Set Svanholm, soloists, Jan. 13; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Jan. 28; Dal- 
las Symphony, Feb. 10; San Carlo 
Opera, Feb. 15. 

Pro Arte String Quartet, Marius 
Thor, George Orum, E. C. Whitlock, 
S. P. Ziegler. Sponsored by the 
Woman’s Club. Mrs. George Con- 
ner, manager. Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium, capacity 500. Fifteenth sea 
son. Five concerts: Nov. 1, Dec. 6. 
Jan. 10, Feb. 21, April 4. Assisting 
artists and soloists: George Anson, 


Keith Mixson, Mary _ Slawson. 
Roberta Dedmon McBride, Bett, 
Lasley, E. A. Scarbrough, Walter 
Porter, Melvin Dacus, Lou Mar 


cella, Floyd Accola. 

Musical Ice Show, Sally Carrigan. 
local manager. Will Rogers Memo- 
rial Coliseum, capacity 7,0°0. George 
Orum, conductor of orchestra fo 
all ice shows, Ice-cycles of 1946, Oct. 
21-28; Melody on Ice, presented bh) 
Fort Worth Figure Skating Club, 
Jan. 24-25; Ice-Capades of 1947. 
April 15-20. 

Celebrity Concerts, Tom M. John- 
son, manager. Will Rogers Memo- 
rial Auditorium, capacity 3,000 
Marvla Jonas, Nov. 18; Rosario and 
Antonio, Feb. 5; Gen. Platoff’s Don 
Cossack Chorus, Feb. 12; An Even- 
ing With Sigmund Romberg. March 
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M. L. Hender- 


Efrem Kurtz, con- 


son, manager of ductor of the 
the Kansas City Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic 


' Philharmonic 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hk city is fairly bursting its 
musical seams with almost as 
many events to attend as there 
are days in the week. Efrem 
‘K\.urtz, conductor of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic has more than 70 con- 
certs scheduled for the orchestra in 
a comparatively short season. Audi- 
ences are consistently large and 
approving. Programs are excellent- 

ly planned. 





The Kansas City Philharmonic 
Orchestra, 918 Scarritt Building. 
Auspices: Kansas City Philhar- 
monic Association. Efrem Kurtz, 
conductor. Orlando Barera, con- 
certmaster. Dale M. Thompson, 


chairman of the board of trustees. 
M. L. Henderson, manager. Music 
Hall, seating 2,572. Regular sub- 
scription series, 10 pairs of con- 
certs, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 
Soloists: Sylvia Zaremba, Oct. 29- 
30; Edmund Kurtz, Nov. 5-6; Erica 
Morini, Nov. 26-27; Blanche The- 
bom, Dec. 3-4; Artur Schnabel, Dec. 
17-18; Andre Kostelanetz, guest 
conductor, special concert, Jan. 6-7; 
Helen Jepson, Jan. 14-15; Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 28-29; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Feb. 3-4; Joseph Szig- 
eti, Feb. 18-19. Pop Concerts: 8 
Sunday afternoons. Soloists: Jacob 
Lateiner, Nov. 3. Marion Davies, 
cellist, Nov. 24; Evelyn Keller, so- 
prano, Dec. 8; Virginia Voigt- 
lander, violinist, and Whitney Tusin, 
oboe, Dec. 22. Constance Keen, 
pianist, Jan. 12; soloist to be an- 
nounced, Jan. 19; Jan. 26; Feb. 2; 


The Auditorium 
at Night 





ute programs, KMBC, Special pair 
of concerts, soloist to be announced, 
Feb. 27-28. 

Fritschy Concert Series, Altman 
Building, manager, Walter A. 
Fritschy. Music Hall, six evening 
concerts. Jennie Tourel and Albert 
Spalding, Oct. 22; The Icelandic 
Singers, Nov. 12; Eugene List, Dec. 
10; Leonard Warren, Jan. 21; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, Feb. 25; Trudi 
Schoop, March 18; Extra event: 
Piano Quartet, March 20. 

Ruth Seufert Concerts, Scarritt 
Arcade, manager, Mrs. Ruth Seu- 


fert. Music Hall, seven evening 
concerts. Eleanor Steber, Oct. 3; 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, Oct. 28; 
Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin, 
Noy. 29; Whittemore and Lowe, 
Jan. 8; Rose Bampton, Feb. 12; 
Indianapolis Symphony, March 5; 


Robert Casadesus, March 27. 

A and N Presentations, 206 West 
13th Street. Auspices, Playgoers’ 
League. Managers, John Antonello 
and James Nixon. Music Hall. Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 25, 
26, 27; Carmen Jones, Dec. 25, 27. 
Sigmund Romberg, May 10, 11. 

Kansas City Town Hall, 1012 
Baltimore Avenue. Auspices, Town 
Hall Corporation. President and 
manager, E. H. Newcomb. Music 
Hall. Five concerts: Vronsky and 
Babin, Nov. 4; Vivian Della Chiesa, 
Dec. 9; Metropolitan Opera Artists 
Ensembie, Feb. 10; Mario Berini, 
March 10. 

Center Series, 1600 Linwood Blvd. 
Auspices, Jewish Community Cen- 
ter. Center Auditorium, 600. Music 
Director, Joseph Rosenstein, con- 
ductor of the Little Symphony of 
32 members. Choral Group of 50 


members. Monthly allied arts pro- 
grams. Orchestra-Choral program, 
March. 


W. R. Nelson-Atkins Auditorium 





Dale M. Thomp- 

con, Chairman, 

% Board of Trus 

tees, Kansas City 
Philharmonic 


Kansas City Public School Con- 


certs, music supervisor, Mabelle 
Glenn, Auspices, Board of Educa- 
tion. Music Hall and Arena of 


Municipal Auditorium. Systematic 
study of programs of Young Peo- 
ple’s Series performed by the Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic, Mabelle 
Glenn, collaborator; May Festival; 
High School Chorus concert. Or- 
chestra and Band concert. Upper 
Grade School. Festival May 5, 6, 7. 

Kansas City Choral Union, 1801 
Linwood Blvd. Delbert E. Johnson, 
conductor. John J. Board, president. 
Music Hall. Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
chorus of 312 voices and 40 mem- 
bers Kansas City Philharmonic, 
soloists to be announced. Missouri 
University String Quartet and Kan- 
sas University A Cappella choir, D. 
M. Swarthout, director. Vera Mc- 
Nary, marimbist. Pop Concert, May 
17 (afternoon). Allied Arts Orches- 
tra, Wictor Labunski, soloist, narra- 
tor, Stas Labunski, conductor, Del- 
ber Johnson. Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, David Van Vactor, guest 
conductor, May 17. Handel’s Mes- 
siah, Festival chorus 1,200 voices, 
50 members Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Arena, Municipal Audito- 
rium, Mr. Johnson, conductor, solo- 
ists to be announced. William 
Barnes, organist, lecture-recital, 
First Baptist Church, May 15-16. 
Clarence Dickinson, lecture on 
choir problems, organization and 
methods, Linwood Presbyterian 
Church, May 16. Helen Snyder 
Johnson, organ recital, May 16, Lin- 
wood Presbyterial Church. Sally 
Trimbly, violinist, Esther Laughlin, 
harpist, soloist, May 16. Clarence 
Grand 






Walter A. Frit- 
schy, manager of 
Fritschy Concerts 


Ruth  Seufert, 
Manager of Ruth 
Seufert Concerts 


City, 3,500 Walnut Street. President, 
Henry C. Haskell; director, Wictor 
Labunski; business manager, Lyle 
Kennedy; Eleanor Riley, executive 
secretary. Atkins Hall. Concerts 
throughout season by Allied Arts 
Orchestra of Conservatory of Music. 
Concerto concert. April. Excerpts 
from La Bohéme and Lucia, Rus- 
sell D. Holliger, director. Mr. Hol- 
linger, voice recital, Jan. 24. Father 
Flanagan’s Boy’s Town Choir, Nov. 
? 

Mu Phi Epsilon Morning Mus- 
icales, 3500 Walnut. Auspices, Mu 
Phi Epsilon Sorority. Mrs. Wylia 


Hamilton, president Almunae Club. 
manager. Melody 


Mrs. Carl Ferris 





Delbert E. John- 

son, conductor of 

the Kansas City 
Choral Union 


Clarence R. 
Decker, president 
of the University 
of Kansas City 


in the Modern Manner program, 
Oct. 8; String Ensemble, David Van 
Vactor, director, and soloists, Nov. 
26. Guest artists, to be announced, 
April 8. 

Sigma Alpha Iota, 3500 Walnut. 
President, Lucille Westerman 
Smith; Doris Rheem, program 
chairman. Atkins Hall. Alumnae Art 


and eb. 16. Two series of Young Concerts, 4525 Oak. Auspices, Wil- Dickinson, organ recital, | Gallery Ensemble, Oct. 11; Mrs. 
People’s concerts, 14 events includ- liam Rockhill Nelson-Atkins Gallery Avenue Temple, May 17. Second pico ctover, Dec. 2. 

ing several out of town engage- of Art. Manager, Jane Rosenthal. Annual Christmas Carol Festival, University of Kansas City Music 
ments. Young People’s concerts in Seating capacity, 680. Used for con- Dec. 15. The Messiah, by the Department, 5100 Rockhill Road. 
Independence, Mo., and Kansas certs, motion pictures pertaining to Cathedral and Chancel Choirs, Dec. President Clarence BR. Decker: di- 
City, Kan., Oct. 22 and Feb. 12. allied arts and lectures, Sunday af- 22. Soloists, Sally Bellis Johnson, rector Robert D W. Adams. Lib- 
Tours: Topeka, Kans., Nov. 12,  ternoons and Friday evenings, Octo- Walter Ehrnman, Virginia McClel- wal Arts Auditorium. Bach Trio, 
matinee and evening concerts, 2nd ber through May. Virginia French and Ehwa, William Keith, Helen Oct 1: Philharmonic Quartet Dec. 
pair, Jan. 21. Salina, Kas.. matinee Mackie, pianist, Nov. 17. Mu Phi Snyder, Mabel Moreman. Mr. John 4: piano voice and violin depart- 
and evening events, Nov. 14. Epsilon concert, Oct. 8. Sigma Al- $0”, conductor. K. C. Philharmonic ai. recital Nov. 19; Guillaume 
Sponsored radio series (Keith pha Iota, Benefit concert, Oct. 11. String choir. fPower: id . 402) 

Furniture Co.) 18 twentv-five min- Gui Mombaerts, pianist, Dec. 15 Conservatory of Music of Kansas (Continued on page 402 

















City Philharmonic. 
Music Hall 


bunski, soloist. 
Music Hall 


May 15, 1947—ELIJAH—8:30 P.M. 
Kansas City Choral Union, 300 voices and 40 members of Kansas 
Delbert E. Johnson, 


KANSAS CITY CHORAL UNION Presents 


May 15-16-17-18, 1947 


conductor. 


May 17, 1947—YOUTH MATINEE—3:30 P.M. 
Allied Arts Orchestra, David Van Vactor, conductor. 


Wiktor La- 





SEAT LOCATIONS 
Boxes and Loges........... 
Front Floor Orchestra 
Rear Floor Orchestra 
First 7 Rows Balcony 
Next 8 Rows Balcony |: 
Last 9 Rows Balcony 











Schedule of Prices Include Federal and State Tax 


FIRST ANNUAL MAY FESTIVAL 


May 16, 1947—UNIVERSITY CONCERT—8:30 P.M. 
Kansas University A Cappella Choir, D. M. Swarthout, conductor. 
Missouri University String Quartette, Roger Whitemore, first violin. 


Music Hall 


May 18, 1947—MESSIAH—3:30 P.M. 
Kansas City Choral Union, 300 voices and 40 members of Kansas 
City Philharmonic. 


Delbert E. Johnson, conductor. 
Music Hall 








ELIJAH UNIVERSITY YOUTH MATINEE = MESSIAH 
$3.00 $2.00 $2.00 $3.00 
2.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 
2.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 
2.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 
1.50 50 50 1.50 

1.00 50 50 1.00 : 


Make All Checks Payable to: Kansas City Choral Union, 1801 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City 3, Missouri 


SEASON 
$10.00 
8.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
3.00 


























Delbert E. Johnson gece 
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Howard Hanson, Arthur M. See, 

director of the manager of the 

Eastman School Rochester Phil- 
of Music harmonic 


By Mary Ertz WILL 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
USICAL events of this city are 
: being as well attended as last 
year, more so if possible, and the 
roster of artists seems as fine as 

could be obtained anywhere. 
Rochester Philharmonic, 26 Gibbs 
Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. Auspices 
of the Rochester Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. Guest conductors: Erich 
Leinsdorf, Vladimir Golschmann, 
Leonard Bernstein, Georges Enesco; 
Guy Fraser Harrison, assistant con- 
ductor. Edward S. Farrow, presi- 
dent of Civic Music Association. 
Mrs. Edward H. Cumpston, presi- 
dent of Women’s Committee of the 
Civic Music Association. Arthur M. 
See, manager, Eastman Theater, 


aun 


Rochester 





Poughkeepsie 


Ole Windingstad, 

conductor of the 

Dutchess County 
Symphony 


By MarJorige Kay JAMINET 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
EATURED on the musical cal- 
endar of Poughkeepsie are pres- 
entations by local choral and or- 
chestral groups and visiting art- 
ists. These events are supplemented 
by several recitals at Vassar Col- 
lege by students, faculty and visit- 
ing performers. Covering a wide 
scope, the college concerts are open 
to the community, and offer a 
variety of vocal and instrumental 
programs. 

Dutchess County Symphony, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Auspices of 
the Dutchess County Philharmonic 
Society. Ole Windingstad, con- 
ductor; Edwin L. Daniels, president 
of the Philharmonic Society; other 
officers: Albert G. Hunter, Jr., Nel- 
lie M. Southard, Dorothy W. Feld- 
man, Max A. Reutershan, Charles 

(Continued from page 419) 





Guy Fraser Har- 


rison, conductor 
of the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra | 
seating capacity 3,358. Thirteen 
evening concerts: Oct. 31, Nov. 7, 
14 and 29; Dec. 5 and 19; Jan. 9, 
16, and 30; Feb. 13 and 27; March 


13 and 27. Soloists: William Kapell, 
Rose Bampton, Luigi Silva, Georges 
Enesco, Isaac Stern, Jenny Toure}, 
and Leonard Bernstein. Ten con- 
certs on tour, the first five con- 
ducted by Mr. Leinsdorf, and the 
second five by Mr. Bernstein. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra, aus- 
pices Rochester Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Guy Fraser Harrison, con- 
ductor; Paul White, assistant con- 
ductor; Arthur M. See, manager, 
Eastman Theater, 22 Sunday evening 
concerts, and several on tour, with 
Philharmonic. 

Eastman Theater Concert Series, 
26 Gibbs Street. Auspices Roches- 
ter Civic Music Association. Arthur 
M. See, manager, 10 concerts in 2 
series: Artur Rubinstein, Boston 
Symphony, Martial Singher, Nathaa 
Milstein, Original Ballet Russe in 
first series. Fritz Kreisler, Jooss 
Ballet, Alexander Brailowsky, I{elen 
Traubel and Vronsky and Babin in 
second series. 


NE CE 


Mrs. John A. 

Mathews, chair- 

man of Elmira 

Community Con- 
certs 


Elmira 


By Marian K. STOCKER 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
UTSTANDING musical innova- 
tion in Elmira this season was 
a my of a 200-voice Civic 
Chorus tor men and women under 
the direction of Guy Fraser Harri- 
son, conductor of the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra and associate con- 
ductor of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic. 

Besides the programs sponsored 
by the Community Concert Associa- 
tion and the Thursday Morning 
Musicales, the city has its own Lit- 
tle Symphony of volunteers, which 
has made great strides in its three 
years of existence. 

Civic Chorus sponsored by 
Thursday Morning Musicales and 
the Elmira Junior League. Guy 
Fraser Harrison of Rochester, con- 
ductor. New this year, plans music 
festival in May. Christmas program 





the 





MU eee ee 


Kilbourn Hall Chamber Music 


‘Series, 26 Gibbs Street, Mrs. A. Put- 


nam, manager. Auspices Eastman 
School of Music, Kilbourn Hall, 
seating capacity 527. Eight concerts: 
Gordon String Quartet, Oct. 29; 
American Troubadors, Nov. 12; 
Gordon String Quartet, Nov. 26; 
Gordon String Quartet, Dec. 17; 


Yella Pessl and Instrumental Quin- 
tet, Feb. 3; Gordon String Quartet, 
Feb. 25; Pasquier Trio, Jan. 21, and 
Andres Segovia, March 18. 

American Composers Concerts, 26 
Gibbs Street, auspices Eastman 
School of Music; Howard Hanson, 
conductor. Kilbourn Hall and East: 
man Theater. Five concerts in 
October symposium, and six con- 
certs in festival of American music 
in April. 

Extra concerts outside the artist 
series are Alec Templeton, Oct. 4, 
community Christmas concert, Dec. 
22, 400 voices with Rochester Civic 


Orchestra, Mr. Harrison conduct- 
ing; Eastman Theater; Handel’s 
Messiah, Dec. 29, Rochester Ora- 


torio Society of the Junior Cham- 
her of Commerce, and the Roches- 
tes Civic Orchestra, Mr. Harrison 
conducting, auspices Rochester 
Civic Music Association; Oscar 
Straus with orchestra in festival of 
Straus music, Eastman Theater, 
Tan. 31 


Oven Mac eneananiaennetn TOCDOCCeeOU CUNO ONSEN A ESOnERORS 


and debut Dec. 23. 


Community Concert Association, 
auspices of Thursday Morning Mus- 
icales. Mrs. John A. Mathews, 
chairman; Mrs. Robert P. Mc- 
Dowell, co-chairman; Mrs. Alex- 
ander Weaver, secretary; F. Broc*- 
way Blossom, treasurer; Flora Mil- 
ler, assistant treasurer. Keeney 
Theater; capacity attendance of 2.- 
300. Admission by association mem- 
bership only. Five concerts: Nov. 
7, Todd Duncan (replacing sched- 
uled Christopher Lynch); Dec. 12. 


3altimore Symphony; Jan. 9. Ros- 
ario and Antonio: Feb. 13, Jasch? 
Heifetz; March 13, Appleton and 


Field. 


Thursday Morning Musicales, reg- 
ular monthly morning recitals given 
largely by local musicians; Elmira 
College Glee Club at the college 
Feb. 27; St. Louis Sinfonietta, April 
16. Morning meetings at Park 
Church lecture room, seating 300: 
evening meetings at Park Church 
auditorium seating 1,200. President, 
Ruth Christian Welch; secretary, 
Mrs. Stephen Hart; treasurer, Mrs. 
Sumner O. Smith; chairman of pro- 
gram committee, Mrs. Morris Drey- 
fus. 


Little Symphony, Martin Wenzel, 
conductor; 35 pieces. Rehearsals 
evefy Monday night at Park Church 
gymnasium; independent organiza- 
tion of volunteers (including con- 
ductor) financed by subscription list 
and admission to concerts. Two 
concerts annually at Southside High 
Schooi auditorium, seating 1,160. 






Ernst Bacon, Dean 
of the School of 
Music, Syracuse 


University 


Syracuse 


By Harris Pine 

SYRACUSE 

EACE has brought a new in- 
terest in music. New musical 
organizations and groups are 
springing up throughout all cities 
of the United States, and Syracuse 
is no exception. More guest artists 
are being brought by the various 
musical organizations and more 


— 








Murray Bernthal, Nicholas Gua- 
director of the  lillo, founder and 
Syracuse Sinfo- director of the 

nietta Syracuse Con- 


servatory of 
Music and Opera 
Guilds 


choral clubs are in the making. It is 
the hope of many local people that 
with this greater interest in music, 
a permanent symphony orchestra be 
organized here. New changes are ex- 
pected this coming year in _ local 
musical activities. 

Morning Musicals, Inc., 
Salina Street. Six concerts in the 
evening series in Lincoln Audito- 
rium, seating over 2,000. James Mel- 
ton, Oct. 8; Boys Town Choir, Oct. 
19: Blanche Thebom, Nov. 5; Na- 
tional Symphony, Dec. 4; Cleveland 
Symphony, Feb. 4; William Kapell, 
March 11. Morning Musicals also 
presents five morning concerts, loc- 
al talent as well as guest artists. 
Geraldine Arnold is president, Mrs. 
Donald M. Dey, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

Civic Music Association, 5(4 Clark 
Bldg., Lincoln Auditorium. Mrs. S. 
B. Everts, president; Mrs. Harold 
Evans, secretary. Five evening con- 
certs: Marian Anderson, Oct. 23; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Nov. 18; 
1;ultimore Symphony, Sidney Fos- 
ter, pianist, guest soloist, Jan. 30; 
Icelandic Singers, Dec. 5; Nathan 
Milstein, March 5. 

Manhattan Grand Opera Com- 
pany, 316 S. Warren Street. Spon- 
sored concerts by the Syracuse and 
Utica Opera Guilds, co-operating 
with the Conservatory of Music, 
Nicholas Gualillo, director. .La 

(Continued on page 419) 


401 S. 








FREDERICK HAYWOOD 


TEACHER OF SINGERS 








AUTHOR OF 








“UNIVERSAL SONG” 


MEMBER: AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 





FOR the 21st CONSECUTIVE SEASON, Mr. Haywood will be teaching at the |} 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC SUMMER SESSION, June 23 to August I, at || 
Rochester, N. Y. . . . Bring your vocal problems to this source of adjustment. . . . 
Revitalize your teaching through the study of new perspectives. . . . Refresh your 
voice with the adoption of new techniques. . . . PRIVATE LESSONS and DAILY 
CLASSES in a new course of SINGING AND SPEECH; song interpretation, vocal || 
pedagogy will be available. . . . PUBLIC RECITALS . . . UNIVERSITY CREDIT. |; 
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Seattle 


By Joe MILLER 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

‘ EATTLE is having an impressive 

musical year. Not only because 

of an active concert season featur- 

ing many important visiting artists, 

but also because of the lively activ- 

ity shown by its resident artists and 
musical groups. 

The Symphony has shown real 
promise this season and on the 
basis of their showing this year, a 
trip through the Pacific Northwest 
may be in the offing next fall, ac- 
cording te their new manager, Phil 
Hart. 


Francis Youth Sym- 


Aranyi’s 





Don Bushell, Francis Aranyi, 

musical director conductor of the 

of the Seattle Youth Symphony 

Philharmonic of the North- 
west 


phony of the Northwest has de- 
veloped a chamber orchestra from 
its ranks, aud they have been doing 
excellent work at school and church 
recitals. Mrs. Cecilia Schultz, man- 
ager of the Moore Theater, is hav- 
ing another one of her spectacular 
seasons. 

Seattle Symphony, 620 Seaboard 
Bldg., 4th and Pike. Carl Bricken, 
conductor; concertmaster, Jean de 
Rimanoczy; president, Hector Esco- 
hosa; Thomas Pelly, treasurer; Phil 
Hart, manager; Vera M. White, 
business manager. Concerts at 
Moore Theater, seating capacity, 
2,000. Regular subscription con- 
certs, nine pairs: young people con- 
certs, four. Soloists: Stella Roman, 
Nov. 4-5; Paul Wittgenstein, Nov. 
18-19; Alexander Kipnis, Dec. 2-3; 
Gunnar Johansen, Dec. 16-17; Ran- 
dolph Hokanson, Jan. 13-14; Isaac 
Stern, Jan. 27-28; Robert Casadesus, 
Feb. 10-11;Erica Morini, Feb. 24-25. 
Young people concerts Nov. 14-15 
and Jan. 9-10. Radio performances: 
Standard Hour, Dec. 1 and Feb. 2. 
Orchestra of the Nations program 
Feb. 8. Special broadcast from state 
capitol buildings, Olympia, Feb. 22. 

Youth Symphony of the Pacific 
Northwest, Francis Aranyi, musical 
director; Avis Cavaletto, president. 
Concerts given at Moore Theater, 
high schools and summer concerts 
in Volunteer Park. Permanent sum- 
mer music camp at Associated Boys 
Club, North Bend. Concerts: Gar- 
field High School, Oct. 1; Edmond 
S. Meany High School, Dec. 4. 
Moore Theater, Oct. 17; Chamber 
music orchestra, Dec. 15; Shoreline 
Schools, Jan. 17; Moore Theater, 
Feb. 6; Franklin High School, 
March 11; Franklin High School, 
May 2. 

Cecilia Schultz Series. Manager 
and lessee of the Moore Theater, 
Second and Virginia. Seating capac- 
ity, 2,000. San Francisco Opera 
Company, 4 performances, Sept. 12- 
15, Carmen, Traviata, Lohengrin, 
Bohéme; Bill Robinson concert 
revue, Oct. 18, 19; Jaroff Don Cos- 
sacks, Oct. 25, 26: Lotte Lehmann. 
Oct. 28; Breden-Savoy Gilbert and 
Sullivan Light Opera Company, 
Oct. 27, 29 to Nov. 2; Straus Fes- 
tival, Oscar Straus and orchestra, 
Nov. 2: Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Nov. 6-9; Robert Brereton. 
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Hector Escobosa, Cecilia Schultz, 
president of the Seattle _impres- 
Seatte Symphony sario 


pianist, Nov. 10; Dorothy Maynor, 
Nov. 12; Melchior and orchestra, 
Nov. 22-23; Clare Tree Major 
Children’s Theater, Nov. 23; Josh 
White and Pearl Primus, Nov. 24; 
Snow White Children’s Theater, 
Nov. 29-30; Breden Savoy Gilbert 
and Sullivan Light Opera Company, 
Dec. 5-7; E. Robert Schmitz, Jan. 
7; Braggiotti and Chaikin, duo-pian- 
ists, Jan. 10; Hurok’s Original Bal- 
let Russe, Jan. 16-19; Piatigorsky, 
Jan. 30; Westminster Choir, Jan. 
31; Marian Anderson, Feb. 1; Igor 
Gorin, Feb. 7; Trudi Schoop and 
dance company, Feb. 14-16; Paul 
Robeson, Feb. 18 and 22; A Night 
in Old Vienna, Feb. 21; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Feb. 27; Alec Temple- 
ton, March 1; Patricia Travers, 
March 3; Draper and Adler, March 
7 and 8; San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, March 26-30; Trapp Family 
Singers, April 1; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, April 7; Heifetz, April 11; 
James Melton, April 16; San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, May 6; Lawrence 
Tibbett, May 9. 





Bricken, 
conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony 


Carl 


Philharmonic Orchestra and Chora) 
Society, Inc., Don Bushell, musical 
director; Esther Tye, concert mis- 
tress; Arthur Launder, president. 
Combined  orchestra-chorus  con- 
certs: Dec. 13 at Moore Theater; 
March and April dates to be an- 
nounced, 

Ladies Musical Club Metropolitan 
Series, sponsored by club of 900 
members. Mrs. Joseph Harrison, 
president; Mrs. Frederick K. Dent 
and Mrs. Willis Richards, secretar- 
ies; Mrs. Henning Carlson, concert 
manager. Concerts at Metropolitan 
Theater, seating capacity 1,037. Five 
guest artists and monthly member- 
ship concerts. Artists: Eugene List, 
Dec. 4; Jennie Tourel, Jan. 20; 
Todd Duncan, Jan. 28; Roland 
Hayes, March 4; Claudio Arrau, 
March 24; Zimbalist, April 21. 

Associated Women Students of 
the University of Washington. Pat 
Niecz, president; Peggy Sayre, 
manager of concert and lecture ser- 
ies; Vivian Durocher, assistant man- 
ager. Concerts at Meany Hall, seat- 









Aganel Curtis 


ing capau.ty, 2,133. Ezio Pinza, Oct. 
31; Vronsky and Babin, Jan. 14; 
Nathan Milstein, Feb. 19; Marina 
Svetlova, April 8; Eleanor Steber, 
April 22. 

Adult Education Division, U niver- 
sity of Washington, Chamber Music 
Series. Concerts at Women’s Cen- 
tury Club, seating capacity, 800. 
Berthe Poncy Jacobson, pianist, and 
Daniel Bonsack, violinist, Dec. 9; 
Paganini Quartet, Jan. 6; Pasquier 
Trio, March 5. 

Norm Bobrow Jazz Series, Norm 
Bobrow, manager. Concerts at Met- 
ropolitan Theater, capacity, 1,037. 
Concerts Oct. 5, Nov. 4, Jan. 25. 
Spring series to be announced. Lit- 
tle Jazz series at Repertory Play- 
house, seating capacity 300, 52 in 
all, starting Jan. 5. ' 

Svea Male Chorus, C. H. Suther- 
land, director. Fall concert Dec. 27, 
Randolph Hokanson, assisting art- 
ist. Spring concert to be announced. 
Concerts given in First Baptist 
Church, seating capacity 1,200. 

Philomel Singers, R. H. Kendrick. 
conductor, Fall Festival, November 
at Roosevelt High School Audito- 
rium, Spring trip to Detroit, Mich- 
igan, scheduled. 





Bremerton 


Walter Welke, 
conductor of the 
Bremerton Sym- 
phonic Orchestra 





By LorNA UMPHREY ERICKSON 


BREMERTON, WASH. 
ITH the exception of one 
early concert on the Com- 
munity Concert Series, Bremerton’s 
concert season did not really begin 
in earnest until mid-January. The 
war’s end has greatly affected the 
available personnel for the sym- 
phony orchestra which was former- 
ly drawn from the military, but 
more local talented amateurs are 
carrying on, and the first concert 
this winter was better attended than 
ever before. 

Bremerton Symphonic Orchestra, 
Fifteenth and Chester Streets. 
Under the auspices of the Bremer- 
ton recreation department. Walter 
C. Welke, conductor; R. E. Canfield, 
president; other officers of associ- 
ates: Willis Jones, Mrs. Elmer E. 
Thulean, Mrs. Willis Jones, Mrs. R. 
E. Canfield, Mrs. Nelson E. Lytle, 
Mrs. J. S. Friedman, Mr. Lynn J. 
Arthur, Mrs. George W. Martin, 
Mrs. B. H. Murray, Mrs. Alfred 
D. Bishop, Linda McPhee, manager. 
Civic Recreation Center, capacity, 
1,600. Five concerts: Jan. 19, Feb. 
23, March 23, April 27, June 1. Solo- 
ists: Don Thulean, Wm. Jorgensen, 


(Continued on page 432) 


Spokane 


By Maser S. WaAtrous 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

EEPING pace with other de- 
velopments in this community, 

the marked increase in attendance 
at all musical events and demand 
for concert programs of higher ex- 
cellence, is of special significance. 

The Community Concerts Asso- 
ciation has a long waiting list and 
although but a year old in Decem- 
ber, the Spokane Philharmonic has 
made* great strides. The return of 
men from service has increased the 
personnel of choral groups to pre- 
war numbers. Grade and high 
school orchestras, and glee clubs 
continue to stimulate interest among 
the younger generation. Young lo- 
cal music students are being given 
an opportunity to appear in con- 
certs, through a new project, spon- 
sored by the American Legion 
Post, No. 136, and the Spokane 
Music Teachers Association. These 
concerts are on a competitive basis, 
with scholarships awarded to win- 
ning contestants. 

Spokane Philharmonic, Harlan I. 
Peyton, president; Harold Paul 
Whelan, conductor; Masonic Tem- 
nle Auditorium, seating capacity, 
1,300. Waldo Winger, baritone, Jan. 
28; Richard Gregor, pianist, Feb. 
25: Post street theatre, seating 
capacity, 1,300. Richard Gregor, 
pianist, Nov. 4; Eleanor Skok, so- 
prano, Dec. 16; Rita Lorraine, vio- 
linist, Jan. 27; March 24, soloist to 
be selected; spring Pops concert, 
Margaret May Saunders Ott, pian- 
ist-soloist, all Gershwin program. 

Spokane Community Concerts 
Association, Rex Speelmon, presi- 
dent. Fox theatres; seating capacity, 
2,300. William Primrose. Jan. 22; Ni- 
kolai and Joanna Graudan, Feb. 20; 
Rudolf Serkin, March 7; Lansing 
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Hatfield, April 1; Leonard Warren, 
Oct. 28; Jennie Tourel, Jan. 13; 
Whittemore and Lowe, Feb. 17: 
Draper and Adler, March 3; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, March 31. 

Roy Goodman Greater Artists 
Series, Roy Goodman, president. 
Grace Moore, Jan. 21; Egon Petri, 
Feb. 1; Bronislaw Huberman, Feb. 
18; Alfred Mirovitch, bonus con- 
cert, 1945-46, April 12; Regina Res- 
nik, Oct. 2; Mario Berini, Oct. 23; 
Joseph Schuster, Jan. 20; Isaac 
Stern, Feb. 3; Shura Cherkassky, 
April 7. 

Fox Theatre, Oscar Nyberg, man- 

(Continued on page 432) 
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Denver 





Saul Caston, con- 
ductor of the 
Denver Symphony 


Clarence J. Daly, 
president of the 
Denver Symphony 


By JoHN C. KENDEL 


DENVER, COLO. 
ENVER’S busiest musical sea- 
son is well on its way. The 
Denver Symphony with Saul Cas 
ton conducting is making musica! 
history. All of the artist series and 
the symphony are playing to 
capacity audiences. 

Denver Grand Opera Company, 
Colfax and Logan Streets. Sponsor- 
ship, Catholic Charities. Msgr. 
Bosetti, conductor. Father Kola, 
business manager. City Auditorium, 
capacity 3,500. Production of La 
Bohéme on April 28, 29, 30 and May 
1 by local chorus and artists from 
Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
Companies. 

Denver Symphony, City and 
County Building. Sponsorship, 
Civic Symphony Society. Musical 
director and conductor, Saul Caston. 
Clarence J. Daly, president; other 
officers: Sam Sherman, Mrs. Lawr- 
ence C. Phipps, Robert Owen, 
Charles Sterne. Helen Black, busi- 
ness and publicity manager. City 
Auditorium. Fifteen concerts. Solo- 
ists: Eleanor Steber, Oct. 29; Leon 
Fleisher, Nov. 5; Carroll Glenn, 
Nov. 12; Ellabelle Davis, Dec. 3; 
Robert Gross, Dec. 10; Joseph 
Schuster, Jan. 7; Maggie Teyte, 
Jan. 28; Eugene List, Feb. 4; Zino 


lrancescatti, Feb, 11; Edna Phillips, 
March 11; Casadesus, March 25. 
Orchestra concerts: Nov. 19, Nov. 
26, Dec. 17, Jan. 21. Twilight con- 
certs: Janet Fee and Ivan Schooley, 
Jan. 12; James Sykes, Feb. 9; Rich- 
and 


ard Joiner, Norman Beville, 
Gordon Johnston, Feb. 16; Fred- 
erick Vogelgesang and Spinoza 


Paeft, Feb. 23; and Verdi Requiem 


by Lamont Singers, March 23. 
DeLuxe Artist and Greater Cele- 





Florence Lamont Arthur Ober- 
Hinman,manager felder, manager 
of the Lamont of the Greater 


School of Music Celebrity Series 


Harry E. Huff- 
man, manager of 
the Fox Denver 
Theater Series 





Street. 
Sponsorship, Oberfelder-Slack. City 


brity Series, 1714 Stout 
Auditorium. Twenty-one concerts 
and ensembles: Menuhin, Oct. 7; 
Novaes, Oct. 14; Risé Stevens, Oct. 
21; Milstein, Oct. 28; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Nov. 1-2; Igor 
Gorin, Nov. 13; Don Cossacks, Dec. 
2; Tito Guizar, Dec. 6; Original 
Russian Ballet, Jan. 10-11; Fritz 
Kreisler, Jan. 15; Piatigorsky, Jan. 
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18; Mona Paulee, Jan. 20; Jascha 
Heifetz, Feb. 6; Jooss Ballet, Feb. 
15; Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 17; First 
Piano Quartet, Feb. 24; Marina 
Svetlova, March 1; San Carlos, 
April 14-15; Marian Anderson, 
April 17; Minneapolis Symphony, 
April 19; San Francisco Symphony, 
May 3. 

Fox Denver Theatres Concert 
Series, 519-16th Street. Sponsorship, 


Fox Greater Theatres. City Audi- 
torium. Seven concerts and en- 
sembles; Albert Spalding, Oct. 15; 


Vronsky and Babin, Oct. 26; Strauss 
Festival, Nov. 11; Lotte Lehmann, 
Nov. 20; Charles Kullman, Feb. 27: 
Sanroma, March 10; Melchior, April 
24. 

Lamont School of Music, 909 
Grant Street. Sponsorship, Uni- 
versity of Denver. Florence Lamont 
Hinman, conductor and manager. 
Two concerts: Les Sirénes by De- 
bussy, Women’s Chorus and sym- 
phony orchestra March 11; 
Requiem, by Verdi, Lamont Singers 
with Denver Symphony, March 23. 

Denver Musicians’ Society, 1995 
South University Boulevard, Wini- 
fred Workman, president. Eight 
concerts featuring local artists. 

Denver Municipal Band, City and 
County Building. Sponsorship, City 
and County of Denver. Conductor, 
Henry Everett Sachs. City Park; 
capacity 5,000. Concerts nightly for 
six weeks, beginning July 4. 

Denver Municipal Chorus, City 
and County Building. Sponsorship, 
City and County of Denver. Con- 
ductor, John C. Kendel. City Audi- 
torium. Messiah, Dec. 22. Chorus, 
orchestra and soloists. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 





Restivo, 


Thomas 

conductor of the 

Cheyenne Munic 
ipal Band 


Mrs. W. Andrew 
Bunten, president 
of the Commun- 
ity Concert As- 
sociation 


By Tuomas ReEstTivo 


CHEYENNE, WYO. 
HE Cheyenne Municipal Band 
organized in 1942 is again to 
present summer concerts in Chey- 
enne city parks this year. It will 
also play at the famous Frontier 
Days celebration held in Cheyenne 
the last full week in July of each 
year. 
Cheyenne Philomelian Club, civic 
organization, Chris Christensen, 
president. Board of management, 
C. C. Browning, Larry Nystrom, 
Walter Engstrom, Victor Graper; 
secretary-treasurer, Fred H. Doug- 
lass, Jr.; director, J. Allen Grubb. 
Concerts Auditorium, Jr. High 
School, seating capacity 1,246; Vet- 
erans Hospital Student Union Bldg., 
University of Wyoming at Laramie, 
Wyo. The Club has a program of 
some eight concerts between now 
and June. The music library of the 
Club exceeds 300 numbers. Club re- 
stricts membership to 28 voices. 
Community Concert Association, 
Civic organization. Junior High 
School Auditorium, 1,256. Mrs. W. 
Andrew Bunten, president; other 
officers: Mrs. John C. Pickett, Mrs. 
Glenn Rogers, Pearl Turner Hoy, 








Fred Ferdenthal ana Gordon 


Mrs. 
Murphy. Four concerts: Walter 
Cassel, Morley and Gearhart, Svet- 
lova, the Minneapolis Symphony. 

Cheyenne Little Symphony, aus- 
pices citizens of Cheyenne. Clyde G. 
Ross, conductor. Two concerts. 
Junior High School Auditorium, 
dates to be announced. Mrs. Clyde 
G. Ross, soloist. 

Cheyenne Municipal Band, aus- 
pices City of Cheyenne, Thomas 
Restivo, director; Wm. G. Haynes, 


assistant director; Harry String- 
fellow, president. Ten concerts 
weekly starting June 10 in city 


parks and auditorium Junior High 


School. Soloists, William Haynes, 
C. G. Ross, Bud Peele. Mrs. Ann 
Restivo, vocalist. The band of 38 


members plays at all Cheyenne func- 
tions and nearby state. and county 
fairs. 





Colorado Springs 





di- Frederick Booth- 
royd, conductor 
of the Colorado 
Springs Sym- 
phony 


Roy Harris, 
rector of Colo- 
rado College of 
Fine Arts Sum- 
mer Conference 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 


N Colorado Springs the Symphony 

and the Colorado College and 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
bring noted artists and supply pro- 
grams of more than ordinary in- 
terest during the year. 

Colorado Springs Symphony Or- 
chestra Association, Frederick 
3oothroyd, conductor; Frederic B. 
Shaw, president; Lucinda Shutt, 
manager. High School auditorium, 
seating 1447. Four regular events 
and soloists: Oct. 24, Werner Ge- 
bauer; Nov. 12, orchestral program ; 
Feb. 6, Eugene List; March 13, 
Dorothy Maynor. One extra con- 
cert in April with unannounced solo- 
ist. 

Colorado College and Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center. Joint 
sponsors of concerts at Art Center 
on Nov. 6, Dec. 9, and April 8 with 
the following artists: Agnes Davis, 
Bartlett and Robertson, Dorita and 
Valero. Two extra concerts with 
Tosh White and Charles Weidman 
Dance group. Center’s seating ca- 
pacity, 425. Also sponsors two chil- 
dren’s symphonic concerts by Colo- 
rado Springs Symphony, Mr. Booth- 
royd conducting, Feb. 26, and 27. 
A conference on Fine Arts spon- 
sored each summer directed by Roy 
Harris. Summer plans for 1947 to 
be announced later. 





Mu Phi Epsilon 
Holds Musicale 


On Dec. 6, the New York Alumnae 
Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon held its 
annual formal musicale and party in 
the Panhellenic Club Room of the 
Beekman Tower Hotel. Patrons and 
patronesses as well as members of the 
Philadelphia chapter were guests. 
Also the National second vice-presi- 
dent, Ruth Rowe Clutcher of Phila- 
delphia, was present. The program 
was presented by Eleanor Berger, 
mezzo-soprano, with Gayle Giles, ac- 
companist; Vivian Harvey, pianist, 
and a trio including Mildred Hunt 
Wummer, flutist, Lillian Rehberg, cel- 
list, and Eva Iaci, pianist. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 



























Howard D. Har- 

rington, manager 

of the Indianapo- 
lis Symphony 





By Epwin BILTCLIFFE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
MS activity in Indianap- 
olis has redoubled, gaining 
added impetus from the return of 
musical veterans of the war to their 
professions. The Indianapolis Sym- 
phony season has increased to 22 
weeks with 84 concerts, including 
more extended tours. The calibre 
of the performances given by the 
various Organizations has reached 
new heights while the attendance 
has grown to ever increasing num- 
bers, 

Indianapolis Symphony, Murat 
Theater, Indianapolis 4, Ind. Aus- 
pices Indiana State Symphony So- 
ciety, Inc., Fabien Sevitzky, music 
director and conductor. G. H. A. 
Clowes, president; other officers: 
Charles J. Lynn, Joseph E. Cain, 
A. W. Herrington, John K. Ruckels- 
haus, Theodore B. Griffith, Howard 
D. Harrington, William P. Flynn, 
Arthur V. Brown, Howard D. Har- 
rington, manager. Women’s Com- 
mittee: Mrs. Jack A. Goodman, 
president; other officers: Mrs. Fred- 
eric M. Ayres, Mrs. Charles Lath- 
am, Mrs. Edwin M, Craft, Lucy 
Taggart, Mrs. Booth Tarkington, 
Mrs. Burke Nicholas, Josephine 
Madden. Murat Theater auditorium, 
seating 1,925. 

Eighty-four concerts with sub- 
scription series (12 pairs) on Satur- 
day nights and alternate Friday 
nights (6) and Sunday afternoons 
(6). Subscription series soloists: 
Jennie Tourel, Erica Morini, Artur 
Rubinstein, Torsten Ralf, Eugene 
List, Ania Dorfmann, Isaac Stern, 


Indianapolis 





Fabien Sevitzky. 
musical directo: 9 
and conductor oi 
the Indianapoli: 
Symphony 


Ezio Pinza, Zino Francescatti, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Special features: four 
municipal concerts, soloists: Ella- 
belle Davis, Barbara Stevenson, 
Mary Van Kirk, David Lloyd, 
James Pease; four popular concerts, 
soloists: June Brown, Daniel Cobb, 
Agnes Davis, Rosalind Nadell, 
Joseph Laderoute, John Gurney, 
Doris Stockton, Leon Zawisza, Ed- 
win Biltcliffe; one industrial con- 
cert; 12 children’s concerts, soloist: 
winner of first contest for young 


Indiana instrumentalists, Master 
Easley R. Blackwood, Jr. 
Indianapolis Matinee Miusical, 


5201 N. New Jersey St. Mrs. Rob- 
ert W. Blake, president; other offi- 
cers: Mrs. James M. Pearson, Mrs. 
T. M. Rybolt, Mrs. Paul E. Dorsey, 
Marion Laut, Mrs. Wilbur Bond, 
Mrs. Carl B. Moore, Emma Doep- 


pers. L. S. Ayres Auditorium, seat- 
ing 450. Twelve recitals, three 
major concerts, soloists: Mona 


Paulee, Oct. 25; Eugene Istomin, 
Jan. 31; Francis Yeend, April 18. 

Martens Concerts, Inc., 120 N. 
Penn St. Gladys Alwes, president. 
Auditorium, English Theater, seat- 
ing 1478. Five presentations: Il 
, Trovatore (Charles Wagner Co.), 
Oct. 21; Mack Harrell, Nov. 11; 
Trudi Schoop, Jan. 20; The First 
Piano Quartet, Feb. 16; Jascha 
Heifetz, Feb. 23. 

Indianapolis Maennerchor, 401 E. 
Michigan St. Auspices Athenaeum- 
Turners. Clarence Elbert, conduc- 
tor. Kenneth Duncan, president; 
other officers: George Amt, Carlyle 
Dreier, Albert Nachtrieb, Maurice 
Pennicke. Auditorium, main ball- 
room of Athenaeum, seating 1,100. 
Soloists: Earl Wrightson, Nov. 9; 
Winifred Heidt, March 9; Robert 
Weede, May 11. Special features: 
Christmas Program with Athenaeum 





Fort Wayne 


By Wa ter A. HANSEN 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


AN orchestra, a large concert as- 
sociation, and choral groups 
present the buk of the local mus- 
ical attractions. 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 209 
West Berry Street. Hans Schwie- 
ger, conductor; Herbert Baumel, 
assistant conductor; Frank Frei- 
mann, president; Richard Wan- 
gerin, manager. Quimby Audito- 
rium, seating capacity 2,100. Five 
pairs of subscription concerts, Oct. 
1 and 2; Oct. 29 and 30; Dec. 17 
and 18; Feb. 11 and 12; April 29 
and 30. Soloists: Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Herbert Baumel, and, for 
the performance of Gabriel Pierné’s 
Children’s Crusade in April, John 
Herrick, David Lloyd, Mona Paulee, 
and Frances Yeend. Two popular 
concerts, Jan. 11 and March. Two 
young people’s concerts, Nov. 17 
and March. Two chamber music 
concerts, Oct. 13 and Jan. 26, audi- 
torium of Fort Wayne Art School, 
seating 300. 

Fort Wayne Community Concert 
Association, Isabelle McClure Pelt- 
ier, president; Laura Moring, sec- 
retary and campaign manager. 
Quimby Auditorium. Five  con- 
certs: Nov. 15, Dec. 12, Feb. 6, 
March 18, April 9. Cleveland Sym- 
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Isabelle McClure 
Peltier, president 


Hans Schwieger, 
conductor of the 


Fort Wayne Phil- of the Community 
harmonic Concert Associa- 
tion 
phony, William Primrose, Jussi 


Bjoerling, Robert Casadesus, Jennie 
Tourel. 

A Cappella Choir, Concordia Col- 
lege. Arnold O. Lehmann, con- 
ductor; Elmer E. Foelber, manager. 
Concordia College Concert Hall, 
seating capacity 1,800. One concert 
in Fort Wayne in April and occa- 
sional tours to other cities. 


Lutheran Choral Society, George 
G. Arkebauer, conductor; Norman 
Schumm, president. Quimby Audi- 
torium and St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church. Messiah, Dec. 1; spring 
concert. é 

Fort Wayne Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Quimby Auditorium. 
St. Louis A Cappella Choir, Feb. 22. 


SINDIANA 





Mrs. Robert W. Gladys Alwes, 


Blake, president president of Mar- 


of the Indian- tens Concerts, 
apolis Matinee Inc. 
Musicale 


Concert Orchestra, Dec. 21; Triad 
Male Chorus Festival, Feb. 9, with 
Chanters of Murat Shrine and Co- 
lumbians of Knights of Columbus. 

Indianapolis Symphonic Choir, P. 
O. Box 91. Elmer A. Steffen, con- 
ductor. Herman W. Kothe, presi- 
dent; other officers: Catherine 
Bailey, Humbert P. Pagani. Con- 
certs with Indianapolis Symphony: 
Dec. 1, soloists Agnes Davis, Rosa- 
lind Nadell, Joseph Laderoute, John 
Gurney; Dec. 15, soloist: Ellabelle 
Davis; Feb. 1 & 2, soloist: Ezio 
Pinza; March 30, Verdi’s Requiem, 
soloists: Barbara Stevenson, Mary 
Van Kirk, David Lloyd, and James 
Pease. 

Ensemble Music Society, 3270 
Winthrop Ave. Leonard A. Strauss, 
president; other officers: Mrs. 
James Fesler, Lenora Coffin, John 
P. Frenzel, Jr. Auditorium: World 
War Memorial, seating 520. Four 
chamber music concerts. Season 
opens early Spring. Albeneri Trio, 
April 17; Guilet String Quartet, 
Nov. 13; Budapest Quartet and Mil- 
ton Katims, violist, Jan. 15; Buda- 
pest Quartet, Feb. 12. 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory Or- 
chestra, 1204 N. Delaware St. Vic- 
tor Kolar, conductor. Ada Bicking, 
conservatory director; other offi- 
cers: V. Carrier, Stanley O. 
Norris. Concerts: Dec. 17, Murat 
Theater, seating 1,925, soloists: 
students. Jan. 18, Concert Band, 
Nilo Hovey, conductor; April 10, 
North Central Music Educators; 
April 19, Murat Theater; May 27 
and June 3, Graduation concerts 
with student soloists. 


Bloomington 


By Henrietta THORNTON 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


I NDIANA University, which pro- 
vides the musical programs for 
Bloomington and the surrounding 
vicinity, is sponsoring this year its 
sixth auditorium series, presented in 
the auditorium which has a seating 
capacity of 3,800. Due to increased 
patronage, the University this year 
found it necessary to divide the ser- 
ies in two divisions of eight numbers 
each. Each division’s attractions 
have been balanced against those of 






fr" 


Mrs. J. A. Good- 
man, president of 
the Women's 
Committee of the 
Indianapolis Sym- 
phony 





the other to provide variation. The 
University’s School of Music also 
presents in the auditorium various 
musical programs by its symphony 
orchestras, concert band, glee club, 
choral union, and a cappella choir. 

Auditorium Series, Harold J. Jor- 
dan, director, Indiana University. 
Division A: Il Trovatore by Charles 
L. Wagner Company, Oct. 22; 
Indianapolis Symphony, J. M. San- 
roma, guest pianist, Dec. 3; Original 
Ballet Russe, Dec. 12; Ezio Pinza, 
Jan. 24; Philadelphia Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor, Feb. 14; 
Lily Pons, April 14, and Isaac Stern, 
April 30. Division AA: Jooss Ballet, 
Nov. 4; Paul Robeson, Nov. 21; The 
Bartered Bride, City Center Com- 
pany of New. York, Jan. 14; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor; Feb. 15; Alexander 
Brailowsky, March 6; Lauritz Mel- 
chior and orchestra, March 24; Jos- 
eph Szigeti, April 9. 





Terre Haute 


Will H. Bryant, 
Conductor of the 
Civic and Teachers 
College Symphony 





By Freperick L. Biack Jr. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

EARLY all of the concerts of 

major importance are given in 

the auditorium of the Student 

Union Building of Indiana State 

Teachers College and in many of 

them the college itself helps in sup- 
port of the concert. 

Civic and Teachers College Sym- 
phony, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. Auspices Terre Haute Sym- 
phony Association. Will H. Bryant, 
conductor; Kenneth Jenkins, con- 
certmaster; J. Rudolph Yung, pres- 
ident; Will H. Bryant, manager. 
Student Union Auditorium, seating 
1,800. Four concerts: Oct. 28, Jan. 
14, March 25, April 9. Soloists: Oct. 
28, Israel Baker, violinist, Ruthann 
Harrison, mezzo-soprano; Jan. 14, 
Blaisdell Trio; March 25, Marie 
Rognadahl, soprano; April 9, con- 
cert by Little Philharmonic of Chi- 
cago on the local symphony course. 

Wabash Valley Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Edgewood Apt. 9. Auspices 


(Continued on page 421) 
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Mrs. Kenneth R. 
Edwards, presi- 
dent of the St. 
Cecilia Society 


Rudolph Ganz, 

conductor of the 

Grand Rapids 
Symphony 


Grand Rapids 


By MArGueEriteE S. KERNS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


RAND RAPIDS Symphony, 

under its new conductor, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Community Concert 
Association and St. Cecelia Society 
all offer programs of interest this 
season, 

Grand Rapids Symphony, 224 
Scribner Ave., N.W. Auspices, Grand 
Rapids Symphony Society. Rudolph 
Ganz, conductor; John M. Lewis, 
associate conductor; James H. 
Sheppard, president; Gaylord C. 
Gill, business manager. Civic Audi- 
tcrium, seating capacity, 5,000. 
Seven concerts: Rudolph Ganz, 
soloist and conductor, Oct. 4; Jos- 
ephine Antoine, Nov. 1; Christmas 
concert, no soloist, Dec. 20; Ennio 
Bolognini, Jan. 17; Joseph Szigeti, 
Feb. 14; José Echaniz, April 18. 
Contest open to young musicians of 
Western Michigan will decide solo- 
ists for March concert. 

Community Concert Association, 
1244 Dunham St., S.E. Stuart Hey- 
boer, president; Mrs. Reginald P. 
Aldrich, secretary. Civic Audito- 
rium. Five concerts; Boys Town 
Choir, Oct. 11; Jussi Bjoerling, Nov. 
13; Minneapolis Symphony, Jan. 29; 
Eugene List, Feb. 25; Bidu Sayao, 
March 27. 

St. Cecelia Society, 28 Ransom 
Ave., N.E. Mrs. Kenneth R. Ed- 
wards, president; Mrs. William L. 
Rodgers, corresponding secretary; 
Clair O. Studt, treasurer. St. Cecelia 
building auditorium. Eight Artist 
programs yearly; Elizabeth Travis, 
Oct. 4; Roman Totenberg, Nov. 1; 
Genevieve Rowe, Robert Payson 
Hill, Nov. 15; Emma Boynet, Dec. 
6; Dougherty and Ruzicka, Jan. 24; 
Frederick Jagel, Feb. 21; English 
Duo Singers, March 7; Michigan 
— College Faculty Trio, March 





Kalamazoo 
By Loutse Goss 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
[N addition to the Community Con- 
cert Series, the two symphony 
orchestras, and the two choruses, 
Kalamazoo is is fortunate this year 
in having a Bach Festival which. 
under the direction of Henry Over- 
ley, is presented during the week of 
Feb. 27, 1947. 

Bach Festival, organized and di- 
rected by Henry Overley; Mrs. J. 
B. Fleugel, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; other officers: Paul 
L. Thompson, Mrs. Cameron Davis, 
Marion Dunsmore, Ralph Patton, 
Mrs. Stanley Wood. Kalamazoo Col- 
lege Stetson Chapel, seating 600. 
Series of six concerts during week 
of Feb. 27-March 5. Chorus of 125 
voices presents St. Matthew Pas- 
sion; Arthur Jennings, organist and 
Yella Pessl, harpsichordist present 


recitals. Festival soloists: Lillian 
Knowles, contralto; Mary Martin 
Pendell, soprano; Harold Haugh, 
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MICH 





Herman Felber, Mrs. Harry M. 

Jr., conductor of Snow, manager 

the Kalamazoo of the Kalamazoo 
Symphony Symphony 


Henry Overly, 

director of the 

Kalamazoo Bach 
Festival 





tenor; Leonard Treash, bass. Frank 
K. Owen, chorus accompanist. Cen- 
tral High School A Cappella Choir, 
directed by Esther Nelson, assisting. 

Community Concert Association, 
1532 Henderson Drive. Mrs. Fred 
Stanley, president; other officers: 
Irving Gilmore, Mrs. Robert Kreud- 
ner, Mrs. W. O. Jones, Harper 
Maybee, Mrs. R. K. Jones. Central 
High School Auditorium. Five con- 
certs: Jennie Tourel, Serkin and 
Busch, Minneapolis Symphony with 
Vronsky and Babin, Tossy Spivak- 
ovsky, Jussi Bjoerling. 

Little Symphony, 315 N. Prospect. 
Auspices, Kalamazoo Little Sym- 
phony Society. Julius Stulberg, con- 
ductor; Kyle S. Morris, chairman 
of the board; other officers: Mrs. 
S. W. Brazee, Mrs. Howard Bige- 
low, and Winfield Glenn. Civic The- 
ater Auditorium, seating 535. Series 
of three concerts. 

Kalamazoo Male Chorus, auspices 
Male Chorus. Association. Paul 
Eickmeyer, conductor; Chester 
Manning, president; other officers: 
Clyde Mertz, James Christy, and 
Frazer Gatenby. Two yearly con- 
certs. 

Kalamazoo Choral Society, Mrs. 
Henry Ford, Jr., conductor. Two 
yearly concerts. Soloist in Decem- 
ber, Herbert Hyde, organist. 


Lansing 


By Etruet SEXTON 


LANSING, MICH. 


) USICAL entertainment has 

doubled professionally and 
locally in Lansing and East Lansing 
for the current season. Michigan 
State college, East Lansing, which 
serves a wide area in music has 
attractions to accommodate the 
great increase in student body and 
other patrons. 

Matinee Musicale Community 
Concerts, sponsored by Matinee 
Musicale association, Mrs. Malcolm 
F. Denise, president; Mrs. V. E. 
LeRoy, executive director, concerts. 
Prudden auditorium, seating capac- 
tiy, 2,500. Five concerts: Mona 
Paulee, Oct. 9; Marina Svetlova, 
Oct. 29; Minneapolis Symphony, 
Jan. 20; James Melton, Feb. 27; 
Vronsky and Babin, March 13. 

Lansing Symphony, auspices Sym- 
phony Association, Pauline Austin, 
president; Arthur Luedders, pro- 








IGAN 


chairman, Prudden audito- 
rium. Four concerts with soloists: 
Robert Marshall, Oct. 17; Glauco 
D’Attili, Dec. 3; Edna Phillips, Feb 
18; Rosalind Nadell, April 22; 
Romeo Tata, conductor. 

Michigan State College Concert- 
Lectures series, E. C. Crowe, man- 
ager, College auditorium, seating 
capacity, 5,000. Seventeen concerts: 
Il Trovatore, Oct. 5, 6; Ballet Russe, 
. 14, 15; Fritz Kreisler, Oct. 22, 
Blanche Thebom, Oct. 28, 31; 


gram 


sraggiotti and Chaikin, Dec. 3, 4; 
Gladys Swarthout, Dec. 11, 13; Anne 
Brown, Jan. 13, 14; Ezio Pinza, Jan. 
27, 29; Trudi Schoop ballet (date 
not announced). 

College Music Department Series, 
Roy Underwood, director. Five 
concerts: Marcel Dupré, Oct. 21; 
Sudapest String Quartet, Jan. 21; 
Maggie Teye, Jan. 23; Robert Gold- 
sand, April 14, 16. Joanna Harris, 
special recital, Nov. 22. 

Evening Music Club, Mrs. Paul 
Fuller, president, monthly meetings 
with programs by members, occas- 
ional guest artists, radio programs, 
annual member concert. Club spon- 
sors a school youth music talent 


Detroit 


(Continued from page 388) 
enhauer, Jay Frohman, Felix Res- 
nick, conductor. 

Detroit Oratorio Society, 5512 Sec- 
ond Blvd., Arthur Gnau, director. 
Music Hall, seating capacity, 2,000. 
Bach’s Magnificat and D Minor 
Concerto, Kodaly’s Psalmus Hun- 
garicus, Nov. 13; Brahms’ Song of 
Fate, Lovesong Waltzes, Song of 
Triumph, Jan. 29; Bach’s B Minor 
Mass, April 30. Participating art- 
ists, Thelma von Eisenhauer, Paul- 
ine Higgins, Avery Crew, Amasa 
Tiffany, Enid Szantho, Ralph Kirk- 
patrick. 

Masonic Auditorium Concerts, C. 
W. Van Lopik, general manager, 
seating capacity, 5,000. Recital Ser- 
ies: Yehudi Menuhin, Oct. 14; 
Artur Rubinstein, Oct. 29; Lily 
Pons, Nov. 19; Trapp Family, Nov. 
30; Viadimir Horowitz, Jan. 20; 
Rosario and Antonio, Jan. 23; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Jan. 31; Leon- 
ard Warren, April 22. Major Sym- 
phony Series: Boston Symphony, 
Dec. 10; Philadelphia, Feb. 10; Chi- 
cago Symphony, March 17; New 
York Philharmonic, May 5. Other 
attractions; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo; Oct. 10-13; Boys Town Choir, 
Nov. 14; Alec Templeton, Feb. 17; 
Hazel Scott, April 18. Jazz concerts: 
Eddie Condon, Oct. 18; Lester 
Young, Nov. 17. 

Michigan Opera Company of De- 
troit, 2511 Grand River, Cesar Cian- 
foni, musical director. Masonic Audi- 
torium, seating capacity, 5,000. La 
Traviata, Jan. 27; Il Trovatore, Jan. 
29; Madama Butterfly, Jan. 30. Par- 
ticipating artists included Reggiani, 
Castagna, Pilotto. 

Orpheus Club of Detroit, 806 E. 
Grand Blvd., W. Lloyd Kemp, con- 
ductor, Cyrus B. Warren, secretary. 
Music Hall, seating ‘capacity, 2,000. 
Two male chorus concerts, Dec. 11 
and April 16. 

Pro Musica Inc., 1127 Kensington. 
Mrs. F. W. Coolidge, president. Lec- 
ture Hall, Detroit Institute of Arts, 
seating capacity, 420. Rose Dirman, 
soprano, Nov. 15; Pasquier Trio, 
Jan. 31; Gold and Fizdale, March 21, 

Scandinavian Symphony Society, 
Inc., 5620 Greenway Ave., Kai Ras- 
mussen, president; Eduard Werner, 
conductor. Scottish Rites Cathedral, 









Mrs. Malcolm F. 
Denise, president 
of the Matinee 
Musical Com- 
munity Concerts 


Romeo Tata, con- 

ductor of the 

Lansing Sym- 
phony 


contest for community, winners ap- 
pearing on club and radio programs. 

Interchurch Chorus, sponsored by 
33 churches and community ensem- 
bles. Christmas concert, Dec. 20, 
Messiah, under William Kimmel. 
Guest soloist, Lyra Stover. 

Lansing Choralettes, Cariton Eld- 
ridge, director, Community pro- 
gram appearances, annual concert. 

Apollo Club, W. R. McIntire, di- 
rector. Reorganized since the war 
and composed largely of war vet- 
erans. 

Orpheus Club, men’s choral group, 
Fred Killeen, director. 


seating capacity, 1,600. Concert dates 
and soloists, Ellen Berg, soprano, 
Oct. 26; Gizi Szanto, pianist, Dec. 7; 
Syver Thingstad, baritone, and John 
Soderberg, cellist, Feb. 15; Eleanor 
Jansson, violin, April 19. 

Irving Teicher Concert Series, 
Music Hall, Irving Teicher, man- 
ager. Maggie Teyte, Sept. 28 (Music 
Hall); Josh White, Nov. 2 (Music 
Hall); Duke Ellington, Dec. 7 
(Masonic Auditorium) ; Pearl 
Primus, Jan. 4 (Music Hall); Trudy 
Schoop Comic Ballet, Jan. 18 
(Music Hall); Budapest Quartet, 
Jan. 27 (Music Hall); Draper and 
Adler, Feb. 5 (Music Hall); Henry 
Siegel, violin, Feb. 26 (Music Hall) ; 
Edward Bredshall, piano, March 19 
(Music Hall); Evelyn Gurvitch, 
piano, March 26 (Lecture Hall of 
Institute of Arts); Katja Andy, 
April 9 (Art Institute); Jan Peerce, 
April 20 (Music Hall). 

Town Concert Bureau, 116 W. 
Fort. E. W. Sorenson, manager. 
Lecture Hall of Art Institute, seat- 
ing capacity, 420. Walter Schott, 
piano, Oct. 4, Dec. 9, Jan: 13; Celeste 
Cole, vocal, March 12. 

Nellie Watts Concerts, 5461 Brush, 
Nellie Watts, manager. Masonic 
Auditorium, seating capacity, 5,000. 
Ellabelle Davis, soprano, Nov. 1; 
Todd Duncan, baritone, Dec. 13; 
Paul Robeson, bass-baritone, Jan. 16. 


Flint 


(Continued from page 388) 
3eth El; seating capacity, 400. Spe- 


cial features: president’s tea, Oct. 
18; Fun Show and new members 
reception, Nov. 4; Emma Boynet, 


Dec. 1; St. Cecelia Chorus, Dec. 15; 
Lenten Evensong, March 9; annual 
student day, given by members of 
Junior St. Cecelia and Student 
Musicale, April 25; annual meeting 
and luncheon, May 8. 

Part-Song Club, 1630 Broadway. 
Richard Craig, president; Elizabeth 
Morton, vice-president; Mary H. 
Eckmier, secretary; Marilyn Harris, 
treasurer; Mary McLennan, librar- 
ian; James Palmer, _ director; 
Thelma Torrey, accompanist. Four 
concerts, Hotel Durant Ballroom; 
seating capacity, 600. Soloists : Carl- 
ton Eldredge, tenor, Oct. 30; 
Beulah Belford, soprano, Dec. 18: 
Feb. 26 and May 7, soloists to be 
announced. 
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Richard Dono- 
van, conductor of 
the New Haven 
Symphony 


Hugo Kortschak, 

Co-conductor of 

the New Haven 
Symphony 


New Haven 


By H. Puivie DUDLEY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
HILE NEW HAVEN itself 
is a very active musical com- 
munity, its fare is greatly enriched 
by the resources of Yale University, 
which sponsors many concerts and 
affords two excellent halls. The re- 


tirement of David Stanley Smith, 
co-conductor of the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra and former 
dean of the Yale School of Music, 


is the principal change in the local 
musical scene since last season. 

New Haven Symphony, auspices 
Yale University. Richard Donovan, 
Hugo Kortschak, conductors; Harry 
3erman, assistant conductor; Dan- 
iel Saidenberg, George Brown, guest 
conductors. Meyer Sokoloff, man- 
ager, 39 Church Street. Woolsey 
Hall, capacity 2,400. Eight regular 
concerts: Oct. 21, Nov. 18, Dec. 9, 
Jan. 13, Feb. 3, March 3, March 24, 
April 7. Soloists: Bruce Simonds, 
Mitchell Miller, Isaac Stern, the 
University Glee Club, William Kin- 
caid, Carol Brice, Rudolf Firkusny. 

Young People’s Concert Series: 
Feb. 15, March 8, March 22. 

Pop Series: Six or seven outdoor 
summer concerts at the Yale Bowl 


Daggett M. Lee, 
Manager of the 
Woolsey Hall 


Concert Series 





Dates and soloists to be announced. 

Woolsey Hall Concert Series, aus- 
pices School of Music, Yale Univer- 
sity. Daggett M. Lee, manager, 837 
Chapel Street. Woolsey Hall. Seven 
regular concerts: Oct. 29, Nov. 12, 
Dec. 11, Jan. 21, Feb. 7, Feb. 26, 
March 11. Soloists and ensembles: 
Fritz Kreisler, The Icelandic Sing- 
ers, Jussi Bjoerling and Dorothy 
Kirsten, Vladimir Horowitz, Jennie 


Tourel, Boston Symphony under 
Serge Koussevitzky. 

Three additional concerts: Nov. 
26, Feb. 11, April 8. Soloists and en- 
sembles: Maggie Teyte, Boston 
Symphony under Leonard Bern- 


stein, Vronsky and Babin. 
Sprague Hall Concert Series, aus- 
pices School of Music, Yale Univer- 


sity. Management, faculty commit- 
tee. Sprague Memorial Hall, capac- 
itv 840. Five concerts: Nov. 5, Dec. 


17, Jan. 28, Feb. 18, March 18. Solo- 
ists and ensembles: Budapest String 
Quartet, Suzanne Bloch, Walden 
String Quartet, Helen Boatwright, 
faculty artists, University Orchestra. 
Special features: Beethoven pro- 
gram, Brahms program. 

Additional concerts: Jan. 9, Feb. 
14. Soloists, Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Bruce Simonds. 





Februcry, 1947 


Francesco Riggio, 
conductor of the 
Manhattan Civic 
Opera Company 


Bruce Simonds, 
pianist and Dean 
of the Yale 
School of Music 





Harry Berman, Marshall Bartho- 
assistant conduc- lomew, conduc- 
tor of the New tor of New Haven 
Haven Symphony Glee Clubs 


Manhattan Civic Opera Company, 
Francesco Riggio, conductor. Giorgio 
D’Andria, manager, 194 Orange 
Street. Shubert Theater, capacity 
1.600. Presentations Oct. 23, Dec. 2, 
other dates to be announced. Princ- 
ipals, Rolf Gerard, Nino Ruisi, Ivan 
Petroff, Frances Castellani, Herva 
Nelli, Raymond Gerosa, Maru 
Castagna, others to be announced. 
Operas: Faust, Il Trovatore, Car- 
men, La Traviata, Don Pasquale, La 
Forza del Destino. 

University Glee Club, Civic or- 
ganization, 205 Church Street. Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, conductor. 
3ehrend Mehrtens, president. Wool- 
sey Hall. Christmas concert Dec. 18; 
Spring concert April 22 with Hart- 
ford Choral Club. 

Yale Glee Club, Hendrie Hall, 165 
Elm Street. Sponsorship Yale Uni- 
versity. Marshall Bartholomew, 
conductor. Woolsey Hall. Principal 
local concerts: Nov. 22, with Prince- 
ton Glee Club; Feb. 8, with Smith 
College Chorus; Commencement 
concert in June. 

Newberry Memorial Organ Re- 
citals, sponsorship School of Music, 
Yale University. Woolsey Hall, Nov 
10, Jan. 12, Feb. 9, March 9, Luther 
M. Noss; Dec. 8, H. Frank Bozyan. 

Dixwell Concert Series, sponsor- 


ship civic coismittee. Dorcass B. 
Douglass, manager, 420 Orchard 
Street. Varick Memorial Church, 
capacity 400. Five concerts: Oct. 17, 


Nov. 21, Jan. 16, Feb. 20, March 27. 
Soloists and ensembles: William 
Smith, Marjorie Landsmark, Ritter- 
Walker-Gnevek Trio, the Randolph 
Singers, Vivian Harvey. 

Wemen’s Choral Society of New 
Haven, Civic organization. 165 Elm 
Street. Hugh L. Smith, conductor. 
Mrs. Percy Newton Ford, presi- 
dent. Annual spring concert. 

Business and Professional Men’s 
Orchestra, 1040 Chapel Street. Harry 
3erman, conductor. Emerson Stone, 


assistant conductor. Frederick C. 
Hicks, president. Sprague Me- 
morial Hall. Annual Music Week 
concert. 


Johnson Junior Symphony, 1(40 
Chapel Street. Harry Berman, con- 
ductor. Orchestra is composed of 
children of school age. Woolsey 
Hall. Annual Music Week concert, 
May 10. 





Harold Berkley, 

conductor of the 

Hartford String 
Orchestra 


William H. Mor- 

tensen, managing 

director of the 
Bushnell series 


Hartford 


By Carv E. Linpstrom 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
ONSIDERABLY smaller audi- 


ences have marked most of 
the concerts here so far this sea- 
son. The Sunday Afternoon Con- 


cert Series has been very poorly at- 
tended and the opera patronage 
has left much to be desired. 

This may not be an unmixed 
evil, however, because musical 
leaders in the city, alarmed by the 
present trend, have roused them- 
selves and much talk is heard about 
the formation of a symphony or- 
chestra. This may be a re-organiza- 
tion of the Hartford Symphony 
which passed out of the picture dur- 
ing the early war years. The Sym- 
phony Society of Connecticut, the 
sponsoring organization, has main- 
tained its existence though in a 
moribund state. 

_ Tentative plans have been made 
for a spring festival which may be 
the means of revitalizing concert 
life here and simultaneously launch- 
ing an orchestra. 

_ Bushnell Symphonic Series, 
Charles F. T. Seaverns, president: 
William H. Mortensen, managing 
director. Bushnell Memorial Hall, 
capacity 3,100. New York Phil- 
harmonic, Nov. 19; National Sym- 
phony, Dec. 9; Boston Symphony, 
Jan. 14; Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 
11; Philadelphia Orchestra, March 
19; Boston Symphony, April 8. 
Bushnell Symphonic Series, 
Charles F. T. Seaverns, president: 
William H. Mortensen, managing 
director. Bushnell Memorial Hall. 
capacity 3,100. New York Philhar- 
monic, Nov. 19; National Symphony, 
Dec. 9; Boston Symphony, Jan. 14: 
Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 11: 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Feb. 11: 
Philadelphia Orchestra, March 19: 
Boston Symphony, April 8. 


Bushnell Concert Series, Mr. 
Seaverns, president ; Mr. Morten- 
sen, managing director. Bushnell 


Memorial Hall. Tito Schipa, Oct. 
20; Joseph Szigeti, Nov. 3; Rose 
sampton, Dec. 1; Don Cossacks, 
Jan. 19; Rubinstein, Feb, 2. 
Hartford Oratorio Society, 32 
Beverly Road, West Hartford. Clar- 





Frank Pandolfi, Moshe Paranov, 

artistic director conductor of the 

of the Connecti- Hartt Symphony 
cut Opera 


ence Watters, conductor; James D. 
Price, chairman of the board of 
directors; Harold Coit, president; 
Mrs. Willis J. Coley, vice-president ; 
Frank Pandolfi, business manager ; 
Dorothy Wise, corresponding secre- 
tary; Clarys MacCaul, recording 
secretary; Marjorie Case, treasurer. 
Messiah, Dec. 16 at Bushnell Me 
morial. 

Musical Club of Hartford, 39 For- 
est Street, Hartford. Mrs. Edward 
Allen, president; Mrs. Herbert C. 


Skiff, vice-president; Priscilla E. 
Rose, recording secretary; Viola 
Vanderbeek, corresponding  secre- 


tary; Mrs. Edward B. Bryant, treas- 
urer, Colonial Room of Bushnell 
Memorial, capacity 300. Concerts: 
Gabor Rejto and Mary Michna, 
Oct. 31; Budapest String Quartet, 
Nov. 21; Alice Howland, March 6; 
Camilla Williams, April 21. 

Choral Club of Hartford, 74 Van 
Buren Avenue, West Hartford. 
Charles K. Oaks, president; Robert 
Baldwin, vice-president; Harold 
Prentice, treasurer; J. Laird Newell, 
secretary. Bushnell Memorial Hall, 
concert Dec. 13; second concert in 
April. 

Hartford String Orchestra, 83 
Mapleton Street. Harold Berkley, 
conductor; Charles H. Knoll, pres- 
ident; Mary Gumbus, treasurer; 
Evelyn Frese, recording secretary; 
Pauline Kus, corresponding secre- 
tary. Avery Memorial, capacity 300. 
Concerts in January and May. 

Hartt Symphony, 187 Broad 
Street. Sponsorship Julius Hartt 
Musical Foundation. Moshe Para- 
nov, conductor. Hartt Auditorium 
capacity 600. Two concerts; Rubin 


Segal, Dec. 10; Leonard Seeber, 
Dec. 17. 
Connecticut Opera Association, 


926 Main Street. Nicolas Rescigno, 
conductor; Frank Pandolfi, artistic 
director; Joseph Listro, manager. 
Bushnell Memorial Hall, capacity 
3,100. Four performances with local 
choruses. Soloists, Eugene Conley, 


Kurt Baum, Helen Jepson. Risé 
Stevens, Norman Cordon, Robert 
Weede. 


Bridgeport 


Mrs. Albert S. 

Anderson, presi- 

dent of the 

Bridgeport 

Wednesday 

Afternoon Musi- 
cal Club 





By Eruet K. LAcey 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


OR nearly half a century the 

Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club has taken a prominent part in 
the musical life of Bridgeport and 
the surrounding community. Beside 
special activities the club sponsors a 
regular Artist Concert Series, and 
presents six additional programs by 
club members during the year. 

Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club, Mrs. Albert S. Anderson, 
president; other officers, Mrs. Roger 
TerKuile, Mrs. Fred Hoskins, Mrs. 
Williard C. Baldwin, Florence Bulk- 
eley, Mrs. Harry P. Haig. Klein 
Memorial Auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity 1,500. Four Artist Concerts: 
Fox Hole Ballet, Oct. 15; Whitte- 
more and Lowe, Dec. 12; Cleveland 
Symphony, Feb. 7; Licia Albanese, 
March 17. Six members’ concerts: 
Nov. 20, Dec. 17, Jan. 15, Feb. 13, 
March 11, April 23. 

The Manufacturer’s Chorus, Rol- 
land Heermance, director, Frederick 
Smithson, accompanist. Concerts 
held at the Klein Auditorium. 
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Bernice Lohr, 
secretary of the 
Arion Musical 


Club 


Jerzy vojanow- 

ski, conaucror of 

“Music Under 
the Stars" 


Milwaukee 


By ANNA R. ROBINSON 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
N imposing list of attractions 
has brought our record audi- 
: ences in Milwaukee this sea- 
son and many distinguished artists 
are promised for the future. The 
increased interest and attendance 
has encouraged the local series to 
bring more orchestral programs, 
more of the best solo artists in re- 
cital, and more ballet and opera for 
the season of 1946-1947. A much 
needed Music Hall may be built as 
a memorial for our soldiers. 

Arion Musical Club, 718 North 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2. Her- 
man A. Nott, conductor; L. W. 
Heise, president; Bernice Lohr, sec- 
retary. 1946-1947 series; Eugene 
List, Oct. 28; Marian Anderson, 
Nov. 8; Boston Symphony, Serge 


Koussevitzky conductor, Dec. 7; 
Messiah, Arion Chorus, Dec. 17; 
Don Cossacks, Feb. 6; Heifetz, 


April 7; Oratorio, St. Paul, Arion 
Club Chorus, April 12; Arion Jun- 
ior’s spring concert, May 24. 

Civic Concert Association, 633 
North Water St., Milwaukee 2. 
Anson Eldred, president; Malcolm 
K. Whyte, vice-president; Eliot G. 
Fitch, treasurer; Anna R. Robinson, 
secretary. Series of six concerts. 
The Icelandic Singers, famous 
male chorus, Nov. 9; Nathan Mil- 
stein violinist, Dec. 4; Poldi Mildner 


Anson Eldred, 
president of the 


Margaret Rice, 
president of 


Milwaukee Civic Margaret Rice 
Concert Associa- Management, 
tion Inc. 


pianist, Jan. 2; Minneapolis Symph- 
ony, Dimitri Mitropoulos conductor, 
Jan. 25; Vivian Della Chiesa so- 
prano, Feb. 12; San Francisco Sym- 
phony, Pierre Monteux, conductor, 
April 28. 

Milwaukee Friends of Music, 747 
No. Plankington Ave., Milwaukee 2, 
presents the Milwaukee Sinfonietta 
and Symphony Orchestra, Julius 
Ehrlich, conductor, in four concerts 
at Pabst Theatre. Soloist as fol- 
lows: Rosalyn Tureck, Nov. 25; Desi 
Halban, Dec. 31; Shura Cherkassky, 
Feb. 3; Patricia Travers, March 10. 
Annual gala New Year’s Eve con- 


cert Dec. 31. Manager, Harold M. 
Mottram. 
Pabst Theatre Course, Myra 


Peache, manager. Ballet Russe De 
Monte Carlo, Oct. 18, 19, 20; Junior 
League Follies, Nov. 15, 16; Alec 
Templeton, Nov. 20; the DeMarco’s 
Dance Company, Dec. 3; Original 
Ballet Russe, Jan. 6; Vladimir 
Horowitz, Feb. 19; Don Cossacks, 
Platoff group, March 1; Lawrence 
College Choir, March 14; Trudi 
Schoop Ballet, April 12; Sigmund 
Romberg and orchestra, May 4. 

Margaret Rice Management, Inc., 
Margaret Rice, president; Helen 
Gunnis, treasurer; Adele V. Holtz, 
secretary. Four concerts held at the 
Shorewood Auditorium. Maggie 
Teyte, Oct. 9; Bidu Sayao, Nov. 17; 
Guiomar Novaes, Nov. 29; Lotte 
Lehmann, Jan. 10. Held at the 
Milwaukee Auditorium, Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Feb. 13; New York 
Philharmonic, May 3; United States 
Opera, Jan. 30. 

Music Under the Stars, summer 











HAENSE 


THE MATINEE OPERA 


Presents 


L ~« GRETEL 


"LA SERVA PADRONA", “ORPHEUS" Act Ill 
Scenes from “IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS", and other operas 
in costume and with dramatic action 
For available dates 1947-48 write 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT VERA BULL HULL 
101 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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RECITAL ORGANIST-CHORAL DIRECTOR 


(now organist-choirmaster of large Eastern church) 
wishes college position in Southwest (Texas, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado, etc.) teaching 
organ, conducting chorus, beginning Fall, 1947. 


ADDRESS BOX 225, MUSICAL AMERICA, N.Y.C. 
OSE A SERED IONE ILLS ABE TEER PITT IONE ARNE RETOOL E NETS OEE TN BE TREES 








series at the Blatz Temple of Music, 
Washington Park. Eight concerts, 
arranged and conducted by Jeszy 
Bojanowski with the symphony or- 
chestra. Season opens June 24. 
Milwaukee Orchestral Association, 
144. East Wells St., Milwaukee 2. 
Norman Merrill Chester, president; 
Walter Kasten, treasurer; Mrs. 
Harold E. Smith, secretary; Myra 
Peache, manager. Pabst Theater, 
capacity 1,620. Ten concerts by the 
Chicago Symphony, under Désiré 
Defauw. Dates, Oct. 21, Nov. 11, 
Dec. 2 and 16, Jan. 20 and 27, Feb. 
10, March 3 and 31, April 14. Solo- 
ists, William Kapell, Muriel Kerr, 


Erica Morini, Robert Casadesus, 
Rudolf Serkin, Leon Fleisher, 
Witold Malcuzynski. 

American Guild of Organists, 


sponsoring Marcel Dupre, Oct. 24; 
Walter Baker, Jan. 19; Claire Coci, 
Feb. 16. 

Milwaukee Civic Light Opera 
Co., Lorna Warfield, director, pres- 
ents The Tale of a Shoe for 
Childrens Theater, Oct. 26; The 
Red Mill, Dec. 14; Robin Hood, 
March 22. 

The Florentine Opera Chorus, 
John Anello, director, presents the 
Grand Opera Festival, May 23, 24. 

Youth in Music Series, Art Insti- 
tute, Elaine Roberts, pianist, Har- 
riet Coburn, soprano, Oct. 20; Rol- 
and Dittl, pianist; Oct. 27, Elvita 
Clementi, soprano, Nov. 17; Marion 
Tews, soprano, Dec. 1; Mary De 
Heus, soprano, Jan. 19; Cecilie 
Sieverts, Henrietta Mortonson, vio- 
lin sonata recital, Jan. 26; Erving 
Mantey, Feb. 16; Margaret Griffith- 
Grossman, soprano, and Otto Di 
Dio, baritone, March 2; Dorothy 
McIntosh, soprano, March 16; Ruth 
Sturm, pianist, March 23. 





La Crosse’ 


By Haro_p YOUNGBERG 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Aree a year of inactivity the 
La Crosse Civic Symphony has 
been reorganized on a permanent 
basis and is again performing under 
the auspices of the La Crosse Vo- 
cational School. The La Crosse 
Community Concert Association is 
bringing an artist course for the 
fourteenth season. 

Community Concert Association, 
John Felton, president; P. L. Cilley, 
treasurer; Edgar Knowlton, cam- 
paign manager. La Crosse Voca- 
tional School Auditorium, seating 
1,230 and sold out for ninth success- 
ive year. Four events: Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Nov. 8; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Jan. 4; Vronsky and Babin, 
Jan. 25; William Primrose, Mar. 21. 

La Crosse Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra, Leigh Elder, conductor; A. 
S. Mikelson, business manager. 
Plays under auspices of the La 
Crosse Vocational School, John B. 
Coleman, director of school. Voca- 
tional Auditorium. Concerts, Dec. 
5 and unannounced date in April, 
also one out-of-town date. Sixty- 
five members. 

Crosse “Youth Symphony. 
Sponsored by City Recreation De- 
partment. Leigh Elder, conductor; 
A. S. Mikelson, assistant conductor. 
Membership of seventy-five drawn 
from city high schools. Concert in 


ay. 
La Crosse Civic Choir. Sponsored 
by Vocational School. Harold 
Youngberg, conductor. Membership 
of eighty-five. Concert in Voca- 
tional Auditorium Dec. 4 and spring 
concert on May 5. 
La Crosse Civic Band. Member- 


WISCONSIN 






Frederick Schulte, 
conductor of the 
Racine Symphony 





ship of sixty, also under auspices of 
Vocational Night School. Director 
is Frank Italiano. Concerts in 
February and May. 

University of Wisconsin Alumni 
to present performance by the Pro 
Arte String Quartet at State 
Teachers College in April. 





Racine 
By DorotHy LawTon 


RACINE, WIS. 

UTSTANDING artists in the 

concert field are guests during 

the 1946-47 season of Racine’s two 

largest musical organizations, the 

Racine Symphony Orchestra and 
the Civic Club Association. 

Racine Symphony, Frederick 
Schulte, conductor; George Gos- 
ieski, president; Fred Phal, vice- 
president; John Krenzke, secretary; 
Warren Dana, treasurer; Herbert 
Ohl, Omer Bass, directors. Me- 
morial Hall, capacity, 1,600. Four 
concerts: Oct. 21, Nov. 25, Feb. 10, 
and April 14. Soloists, Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist; Maria Kurenko, 
soprano; Ennio Bolognini, cellist. 
Special feature: winner in violin 
audition presented as soloist at Feb. 
10 concert. 

Racine Civic Music Association, 
H. B. Frame, president; vice-presi- 
dent, Elsie Jacobsen; treasurer, Mrs. 
Clyde Simpelaar; secretary, Louise 
Thompson; directors, Mrs. Edwin 
Stilb, Mrs. John Allen, John Carre, 
H. U. Wood. Mainstreet Theater, 
capacity 1,100. Five concerts: Oct. 
16, Nov. 7, Dec. 4, Jan. 20, and 
March 10. Artists, Claudio Arrau, 
pianist; Icelandic Singers, Isaac 
Stern, violinist; Frances Greer, so- 
prano; Salzedo Ensemble. 

Wisconsin College Singers, mixed 
chorus. Mrs. }. A. Jacobson, direc- 
tor. St. Catherine’s High School, 
capacity 1,000. One presentation a 
year of Handel’s Messiah. Dec. 29, 
with guest soloists. 

Racine Park Board Band Associ- 


ation, John Opferkuch, director; 
Ralph Steiner, president; Warren 
Dana, _ vice-president; Stewart 
Beicher, secretary-treasurer; Clar- 


ence Wilda, Erwin Sorenson, Paul 
Bardeen, board members. Sixteen 
concerts, 14 out-of-doors during 
summer and two post-season con- 
certs indoors. 





Concert Management: 


Vera Bull Hull 
101 W. SSth St., N. Y. G. 
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J. Albert Fracht, 

conductor of the 

Charleston Sym- 
phony 


Vernon W. Wes- 
ton, conductor of 
the Charleston 
Choral Society 


Charleston 


By FvoreNce MILLIGAN 
CHARLESTON, §S. C. 
HE Charleston Music Festival 
projected in 1945 by a musical 
roup, was taken over in 1946 by 
ll men of the city and had a 
most gratifying season, under the 
musical direction of Albert 
Fracht. For the 1947 festival more 
expansive plans are under way, with 

similar policy. 

The nationally famous old Dock 
Street Theater, an affiliate of the 
Carolina Art Association, under di- 
rection of Sydney Spayde is adding 
music to its program in keeping 
with its atmosphere and tradition. 
The Dock Street Chamber Music 


Society is opening its first season 
with four musicales. Musical plays 
are being planned by the theater 
and it is hoped that one of them, a 
musical comedy by a Charlestonian 
with Charleston as locale, will be 
ready for presentation in May. 

Another addition to the city’s 
cultural life has been activated by 
the Jewish Community Center. Four 
programs have been arranged for 
the current season, two of which 
are musical. Heading this organiza- 
tion as chairman is Mrs. Solomon 
D. Goldfarb. 

Charleston Symphony, 97 Rut- 
ledge Avenue. J. Albert Fracht, con- 
ductor; Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, 
president; other officers: Mrs. R. 
Grier Robinson, Rudolph Siegling, 
Martha Laurens Patterson, L. E. 
Edwards; Huger Sinkler, counsel; 
Maud Winthrop Gibbon, manager. 
Three pairs of major concerts: Dec. 
2-3, Feb. 3-4, March 23-24. Soloists: 
Linnian Andersen, soprano; Philip 
Sklar, contrabass; Carolyn Powell, 
pianist; Martha Scherer, English 
horn. Adult and junior local con- 
tests for appearance with orchestra. 
Free pre-concert program for 
school children, under sponsorship 
of Parent-Teachers Association. 
Chamber group in local appear- 
ances. 

Charleston Choral Society, Ver- 
non W. Weston, conductor; Frank 





Columbia 


Carl Bamberger, — 
conductor of the 
Columbia Festi- | 
val Association 





By Liuian Pitts 
COLUMBIA, §. C. 
HIS season the Columbia Music 
Festival is reviving its college 
chorus, which is composed of 300, 
of which 20 are picked voices from 
the 15 colleges in South Carolina. 
They will present This Is America 
by H. Merrills Lewis and the March 
and Chorus from Act IV of Carmen 
by Bizet with the Southern Sym- 
phony under Carl Bamberger on 
April 19. 

Columbia Music Festival, 13 Ar- 
cade Building. Auspices, Columbia 
Music Festival Association, Carl 
Bamberger, conductor; Chris T. 
Wolfe, chairman; Susan Guignard, 
vice-chairman; Caroline Voigt, sec- 
retary; Claude P. Davis, treasurer; 
James Y. Perry, general manager. 
Columbia Township Auditorium, 
seating 3,500. Ten concerts on sea- 
son ticket series from Nov. 1-May 3. 
Soloists: Bjoerling, Patrice Mun- 
sel, Jan Peerce, Malcuzynski. Special 
features: Il Trovatore, Original Bal- 
let Russe with Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin, the Southern Sym- 
phony. The Columbia Choral Society 
will sing with the Southern Sym- 
phony during the annual spring fes- 
tival in May. 

Columbia Choral Society, 13 Ar- 


cade. Auspices, Columbia Music 
Festival Association, Mr. Bam- 
berger, conductor, Paul Allwardt, 


assistant-conductor;: Elizabeth Ket- 
chen, president. Columbia Town- 


ship Auditorium, The Messiah, Dec. 
8 and Die Meistersinger, May 3. 
Soloists for this performance to be 
announced later. 





February, 1947 


- 





F. Perry Sessions, 

president of 

the Spartanburg 
Music Festival 


Edwin Gerschef- 
ski, director of 
the Spartanburg 
Music Festival 


Spartanburg 


By Auice L. Goparp 
SPARTANBURG, §. C. 


HIS season witnesses a further 

expansion of the Music Festi- 
val Association program. In addi- 
tion to a Spartanburg Symphony 
program, a pre-Christmas program 
of opera was presented Dec. 13 and 
14. and the regular spring festival 
has been extended to four days, 
March 27 through 29. 

Converse College Concerts, School 
of Music, Converse College. Edwin 
Gerschefski, dean. Twichell Audi- 
torium, seating 2,200. Yves Tinayre, 
baritone; lecture and demonstra- 
tion of the Schillinger system, by 
Mrs. Merle Montgomery; Converse 
College Chorus, Paul Allwardt, 
chorus master; Christmas program, 
College Glee Club, Woodrow Pick- 
ering, director; three public recit- 
als by students; weekly radio pro- 
grams; Matti Haim, modern dance, 
Feb. 7. 

Civic Music Association presi- 
dent, Jesse Boyd; secretary, Daisy 
Price. Twichell Auditorium. Five 
concerts during 1946-37: the Na- 
tional Male Quartet; Isaac Stern, 
violinist; Alexander  Brailowsky, 
pianist; the Metropolitan Mixed 
Quartet; San Francisco Symphony. 

Spartanburg Music Festival, di- 
rector, Edwin Gerschefski; presi- 

(Continued on page 408) 


SOUTH CAROLINIA 





B. Schachte, president; other of- 
ficers: Mabel Hyams, Caroline 
Bates, Alvin Zobel, Audrey L. Proc- 
tor, William Schroder, Mrs. J. Mor- 


rison Leland; management: Mary 
W. Weston, Albert P. Taylor, 
Florence Milligan. Memminger 


Auditorium, seating 1,040. Two reg- 
ular concerts, Nov. 11, Feb. 24, solo- 
ist: John McCrae, Special sacred 
concert, May. 


Community Concert Association, 
Mrs. I. Grier Linton, president; 
other officers: Mrs. Vernon Wes- 
ton, Martha Laurens Patterson, 
Florence Milligan, Lawrence W. 
Barrett. Memminger Auditorium. 
Four concerts: Patricia Travers, 
Oct. 28; Jennie Tourel, Dec. 17; 
Vronsky and Babin, Feb. 28; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, March 17. 


Jewish Community Center Forum 
Committee, Sol Breibart, program 
director. Two concerts: Grace and 
Kurt Graff, dance team, Oct. 21; 
Leo Podolsky, pianist, Nov. 18. 

Dock Street Theater Musical Pro- 
grams, at theater. Recorded Music 
Hour, George Hamlin, director; 
Sunday evenings. Dock Street 
Chamber Music Society, 4 concerts, 
Jan. 19, Feb. 16, March 30, April 27. 


Quartet: George Johnson, Mary 
Stewart Allen, Maxine Johnson, 
Bernard Olasov, other members: 


John Koster, viola; James Hopper- 
stead, bass viol; Marguerite Inman 
Siegling and Myriam Hamer Rog- 
ers, pianists. 


Musical Art Club, 136 Meeting 
Street, Mrs. H. Winfield Grymes, 
president; other officers: Luther 
Edwards, Mrs. Allison  Siegling, 
Louise Mathis, Mrs. D. N. Horning, 
Donald George, L. W. Barrett, Ru- 
dolph Siegling, Mabel Hyams. Seven 
programs; soloists: Frederick Sahl- 
mann, Ruth Jankey, Elizabeth 
Webb, Eugene Koester, George 
Johnson, violinist; Donald George, 
organist; Herman Schwacke, bari- 
tone; Marie Burnham Taylor, pian- 
ist; lecturers: Douglas B. Remsen, 
Samuel G. Stoney, A. G. D. Wiles. 
Holds teachers’ forum, works with 
juniors, affiliated with National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


Charleston Music Festival Asso- 
ciation, Robert E. Bradham, presi- 
dent; other officers: Mrs, R. Grier 
Robinson, Rudolph Siegling, Martha 
Laurens Patterson, Mrs. G. L. Buist 
Rivers, Mrs. Joseph I. Waring, Jr., 
Bonnie Huff, C. Bissell Jenkins, 
Hugh Lane, James B. Mahoney, J. 
Robertson Paul. Musical Director, 
J. Albert Fracht. Four days, April 
18-21. Festival Ball. Charleston 
Symphony, J. Albert Fracht con- 
ducting; Andor Foldes, pianist; 

(Continued on page 408) 


Greenville 


H. Merrills Lewis, 
conductor of the 
Greenville Bach 

Choir 





By EvgANoR BarRTON 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HE musical season in Green- 
ville has taken on new lustre 
this year with the return of scores 
of men from the armed forces who 
add their voices to great community 
choruses and their instruments to 
civic orchestras. With the annual 
Christmas concert by the Bach 
Choir as the leading event of the 
holiday season, and two artists 
brought to the city by the Com- 
munity Concert Association having 
already appeared, the city looks 

toward a greater year in 1947. 

Community Concert Association, 
O. Y. Brownlee, president. Woman’s 
College Auditorium, seating 1,300. 
Four concerts: Rudolf Fuirkusny, 
Nov. 5; Jussi Bjoerling, Dec. 11; 
the Busch Symphony, Jan. 27; and 
Nan Merriman, March 17. 

Bach Choir, auspices of Furman 
University and the City of Green- 
ville. H. Merrills Lewis, con- 
ductor; Clifford B. Denison, presi- 
dent, Woman’s College auditorium. 
Three concerts: Dec. 8, March 27 
and 28. Soloists: Mrs. Paul Cass, 
Claire Patrick, and Arnold E. Put- 
man, At the March concerts a young 
American artist will be soloist. 

Rotary Boy Choristers, auspices 
Rotary Club. George Mackey, direc- 
tor. Auditorium of First Baptist 
church, seating 1,000. Christmas 
carol service, Dec. 22. The choristers 
sing at the evening service at Trin- 
ity Lutheran church this last Sun- 
day in each month, also for Rotary 
Club and out of town engagements. 
In the spring of 1947 they will 
present an operetta. 

Messiah Chorus, auspices First 
Baptist church, DuPre Rhame, con- 
ductor. Mrs, J. Riffe Simmons, or- 
ganist; ‘Thomas Eanes, pianist. 
First Baptist Church auditorium, 
seating 1,000. One concert, Dec. 15: 
soloists, Carolyn Whatley, Mrs. Dan 
Webster, Esther Simmons, Betty 
Kellett, Marcia Wyche, Mr. Rhame, 
and Rudolph Moore. 

Chapel Choir, Woman’s College, 
auspices of- the ‘music department 
of Furman University. Arnold E. 
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School of Music 





CONVERSE COLLEGE 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 
A Leading Conservatory of the South 
EDWARD GERSCHEFSKI, Dean 


National Association of Schools of Music accreditment in under- 
graduate and graduate fields; non-sectarian, co-educational and pro- 
fessional music school offering Bachelor of Music and Master of 
Music degrees; also B.A. degree with music major for regular students 
of Converse College for women. 
academic curricula; dormitories. A progressive institution interested 
in the development of American traits in music. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL — OPERA DEPARTMENT — SUMMER SCHOOL 
Annual Contests for Music and Drama Scholarships 
$500 Graduate Scholarship in Voice 
Write for Particulars 


Sponsor of THE SPARTANBURG MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Competitive scholarships; full 
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San Antonio 





David Griffin, 
chorus master of 
grand opera per- 
formances spon- 


Mrs. Arthur 
Biard, chairman 
of the Tuesday 
Musical Club 


Artist Series sored by the 
Symphony So- 
ciety 


By GENEVIEVE TUCKER 
SAN ANTONIO 
AN ANTONIO continues to re- 
S joice in an abundance of superb 
music. The symphony, in its 
eighth season under Max Reiter, 
ministers to every predilection for 
the art. Fifteen subscription con- 
certs, linked together by a scintillat- 
ting chain of guest soloists, guest 





Mrs. James E. James E. Devoe 

Devoe of the San of the San An- 

Antonio Friends tonio Friends of 
of Music Music 


conductors and first performances, 


hold interest high. Five popular 
concerts, a series of Youth con- 
cert programs, at Brooke General 
Hospital and the Negro Library 


Auditorium, seven concerts on tour, 
are among dther activities. All con- 
certs are suspended for the annual 
Grand Opera Festival, Feb. 17-23 
when Aida, Faust and Madama 
Butterfly are sponsored by the 
Symphony Society. The resident 
chorus is trained by David Griffin. 
Stage direction is under Anthony 
Stivanello'and scenery by Emile and 
Marcel Robin. 

The Friends of Music Series of- 
fers its customary full and attract- 
ive course. The Tuesday Musical 
Club exults in a completely sold out 
course for its Artist Series of four 
afternoon concerts functioning for 
the 24th season. Musical activities 





Harvey Patterson 
San Jose Mission 






Max Reiter, con- 

ductor of the San 

Antonio Sym- 
phony 


Ardis 
president of the 


Ward, 


Music Teachers 
Association 


of Our Lady of the Lake College 
are of interesting and high quality. 
Bernhardt Tiede is a newly ap- 
pointed choral director and voice in- 
structor. Trinity University has an 
Opera Workshop Chorus of 72 
students directed by Ralph Ewing 
in preparation for appearance in the 
opera festival. 

San Antonio Symphony, auspices 
Symphony Society of San Antonio, 
209 Travis Bldg. Max Reiter, con- 
ductor; E. H. Keator, president; 
Mrs. Pauline Washer Reiter, vice- 
president for production. Municipal 
Auditorium, seating 6,000. 15 sub- 
scription concerts. Soloists: James 
Melton, Nov. 9; Eugene List, Nov. 
16; William Primrose, Nov. 23; 
Joseph Szigeti, Nov. 30; Andre 
Kostelanetz, guest conductor, Dec. 
3; J. M. Sanroma, Dec. 7; Frances 
Yeend, Dec, 19; Zino Francescatti, 
Jan. 18; Robert Merrill, Jan. 25; 
Igor Stravinsky, guest conductor; 
Blanche Thebom, March 1, with 
Trinity University Choir in Brahms’ 
Alto Rhapsody; Bidu Sayao, March 
8; Jascha Heifetz, March 15: Ru- 
dolf Serkin, March 22. Youth Con- 
certs Nov. 22, Jan. 17, Feb. 7, March 
21. Popular Concerts, Nov. 24, Dec 
8, Jan. 5, Jan. 26, March 9. Opera 
events: Aida, Faust, Madama But- 
terfly with Licia Albanese, Stella 
Roman, Margaret Harshaw, Charles 
Kullman, Frederick Jagel, Virgilio 
Lazzari. 

Friends of Music Series, St. Anth- 
ony Hotel, Mrs. James E. Devoe, 
sponsor. Municipal Auditorium. Ten 
concerts: Icelandic Singers, Oct. 24; 
Isaac Stern, with Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Nov. 25; Don Cossack 
Chorus; Ezio Pinza, Jan. 12; Met- 
ropolitan Opera Artists Ensemble, 
Feb. 3; Hurok’s Russian Ballet, Feb. 
24; First Piano Quartet; Jooss Bal- 
let; Pittsburgh Symphony; San 
Francisco Symphony, March 24. 

Tuesday Musical Artist Series, 
auspices Tuesday Musical Club. 
President, Mrs. Hollis L. Bridgman; 
chairman, Mrs. Arthur Biard, 211 
West Hollywood Ave. San Pedro 
Playhouse, seating 656. Four after- 
noon concerts yearly. Robert Hall 
Collins, Oct. 29; Mona Paulee, Nov. 
26; The Pasquier Trio, Feb. 13; 
Leon Fleisher, March 11. 

San Antonio Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Eric Sorantin, director, 822 
Ogden St. San Pedro Playhouse. 
3udapest String Quartet, Oct. 20; 


Violin and Piano Sonata Recital, 
Mr. Sorantin and Virginia Jean, 
Jan. 6; Salzedo Harp Ensemble, 


March 19; Sykora Trio, April 3. 
Our Lady of the Lake College, 
24th and Durango Sts. College Audi- 


torium, seating 1,000. Bernhardt 
Tiede, baritone, Oct. 17; College 
Choral Concert, Dec. 4; Dorothy 
White, pianist, Dec. 10; Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Dec. 12. The col- 


lege sponsors a broadcast program 
by students and faculty on Sunday 
evenings. 

Alamo Chapter Guild of Organ- 
ists, Lee Norrell, dean; 1414 Austin 


TEXAS 


El Paso 





St. David Craighead, organ recital, 
Maren; jonn riouston, University 
of Texas, April; Guild Service, 
Walter Dunham. 

San Antonio Civic Opera. Sunken 
Garden Theater, Brackenridge Park, 
seating 1,000. Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck, chairman, 1420 McCollough 
Ave. Grace and Kurt Graff, dancers, 
jJuiy 12; The Fortune Teller, with 
Heien McCartney and Valfrido Pat- 
tachi in leading roles, Aug. 23; The 
Chocolate Soldier, September. Otto 
Wick, director of music, Lawrence 04, Aste’ Madan 
Carra, stage director. : : 

Music Teachers’ Association, Mrs. — = the 
Ardis Ward, president, 254 Mont- h ae 
clair Ave. Nov. 13, lecture, Music opens 
and Harmony, W. E. Jones, direc- 
tor of music, Texas State College 
for Women; Jan. 8, Book Review, 
Mrs. Alexander McCollister; Feb. 
10, Trinity University Choir, Ralph 
Ewing, director; March 12, Panel 
discussion on Teaching Problems, 
incidental music, Our Lady of the 
Lake College; April 14, Ejnar 
Krantz, pianist, and Grace Lutheran 
Church Choir. 








Dorrance D. 
Roderick, _presi- 
dent of the El 
Paso Symphony 





Gene L. Hem- 

mele, director of 

music, University 

of Texas, College 
of Mines 





By Mary Goopsar Morcan 


EL PASO, TEX. 
HE El Paso Symphony, which 
gives five concerts in the sea- 
son, is under the leadership of H. 
Arthur Brown. Visiting artists ap- 
pear under auspices of the Ways 
and Means Concert Series, Com- 
munity Concerts and Mrs. Hallett 
Johnson. 

El Paso Symphony, Hotel Hilton, 
H. Arthur Brown, conductor and di- 
rector. Dorrance Roderick, presi- 
dent; Edward C. Heid, executive 
vice-president. Liberty Hall, seat- 
ing 2,934. Five concerts: Eugene 
List, Nov. 21; Conrad Thibault and 

(Continued on page 401) 


Galveston 


GALVESTON, TEX. 
"T° HE Town Hall Series and Civic 
Music Association events bring 
noted artists and ensembles to Gal- 
veston throughout the year and are 
attended by enthusiastic and large 
audiences. 
Town Hall Series, Eleanor Steber, 
Oct. 7; Oscar Straus and Strauss 
Festival, Oct. 18; Eugene List, Nov. 





A. R. Wil- 
son, president ot 
the Waco Sym- 
phony 


Daniel Sternberg, 
chairman of the 
Baylor University 
School of Music 


Mrs. 


By Roxy Harriette Grove 

WACO, TEX, 

F outstanding musical moment 

has been the organization of 

the Waco Chapter of the Interna- 

tional Society for Contemporary 

Music, eleventh in the United 

States, with Russell G. Harris, com- 

poser, nationally appointed regional 
adviser. 


Waco Symphony, 510 Austin Ave- 14: Xavier Cugat, orchestra and 
nue, Max Reiter, conductor; Mrs. revue, Dec. 10: Ballet Russe de 
A. R. Wilson, president; Rae No- Monte Carlo, Dec. 30 and 31; 
vich, secretary. Waco Hall. Three Rosario and Antonio, February; 
concerts; Nov. 18, Dec. 12, March Trapp Family, March. Extra at- 
17. Children’s Symphony matinee, tractions include: San Francisco 
March 17. Soloists: Eugene List, Symphony, Dimitry Markevitch, 
Frances Yeend, Apollo Boys’ Choir, cellist: Lauritz , Melchior and or- 
Jascha Heifetz. Special feature:  chestra. 


Theatre Ballet with Symphony, Civic Music Association. Icelandic 
March 11. Singers, November; Vivian Della 

Civic Music Series, Roy Hatch, Chiesa and Fizdale and _ Gold, 
president; Mrs. A. M. Goldstein, January; Markova and Dolin, Feb- 


chairman. Waco Hall. Four con- 
(Continued on page 401) 


ruary; Thomas L. Thomas, March 
(Continued on page 401) 





Galveston Town Hall Series 
INVITES YOUR OFFERINGS FOR 
1947-48 


THOMAS G. RICE, 
210 COTTON EXCHANGE 


OWNER-MANAGER 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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Waco 


(Continued from page 400) 
certs: Déc. 17, 
March 28. 
Robert 


Jan. 20, 


Casadesus, Don 


Choir, Bidu Sayao, Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble. 

Baylor University School of 
Music, Pat M. Neff, president; 
Daniel Sternberg, chairman. Waco 
Hall, capacity 2,500. Four Baylor 
Symphony concerts. Gid Waldrop, 


conductor : 
May 15. 

piano; Lino 
students: 


Soloists: Storm 
Bartoli, violin; artist- 
all-Brahms program in- 
cluding Margaret Reaves, soloist 
for Alto Rhapsodie. Opera, The 
Pirates of Penzance, April 15, 16, 17, 
Daniel Sternberg, conductor. Cham- 
ber Music ICSM program, Nov. 15, 
Baylor String Quartet; Kolisch 
String Quartet, Feb. 17, 18, 19. 
Piano concerts: Storm Bull, Nov. 
14; March 13. Walter Robert, Feb. 
27. Oratorio, Messiah, Dec. 18, Rob- 


ert Hopkins conducting massed 
choirs and symphony. The Holy 
City of Gaul, April 5, Martha 
Barkema conducting. All Krenek 
ISCM program plus lecture and 
forum, April 25. Baylor-Waco 


Music Teachers’ Association. Third 
annual Bach festival, March 21. 
Cantata Christ lag in Todesbanden, 
Concerto for three pianos, Daniel 
Sternberg, conducting. March 22, 
Yella Pessl, harpsichordist. March 
23, Edward La Rowe, organist. 

Gussie Oscar Management, Ral- 
eigh Hotel. Dallas Symphony, Antal 
Dorati, conductor, Dec. 16. Billy 
Rose with Carmen Jones, Jan. 7. 
Town Hall lecture course. 

Waco Chapter, U. S. section of 
International Society for Contem- 
porary Music. Waco chapter, the 
11th organized with Russell G. Har- 
ris, composer, regional adviser. Gov- 


erning committee includes Daniel 
Sternberg, Storm Bull and Max 
Reiter. First program of contem- 


Recital 
Second 
Ernest 


porary music given Nov. 25, 
Hall, Baylor University. 

program, April 25, with 
Krenek, visiting artist. 


El Paso 


(Continued from page 400) 


Robert Gross, Dec. 27; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Feb. 17; Eleanor 
Steber, March 17; Maryla Jonas, 
April 14. 


Ways and Means Concert Series, 
of the El Paso Symphony Society. 
Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry, chairman. 
Liberty Hall. Eight concerts: Orig- 
inal Don Cossacks, Nov. 17; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 11; 
Hurok’s Ballet, Feb. 22; Marian 
Anderson, Feb. 24; Trudi Schoop 
Ballet, March 15; Romberg and 
Troupe, March 31; Gladys Swar- 
thout, April 24; Artur Rubinstein, 
May 9. 

Community Concert Association, 
Hotel Cortez. B. M. G. Williams, 
president; executive secretary, Mrs. 
Hallett Johnson, Liberty Hall. Five 
concerts: Risé Stevens, Oct. 18; 
Rudolf Firkusny, Feb. 7; The San 
Francisco Symphony, March 23; 
Erica Morini, March 28; James 
Melton, April 29. 


Community Concert Association, 
the first in Mexico, is in Ciudad 
Juarez, Mrs. Hallett was the organ- 
izer. Arturo Chavez, president; di- 
rector general, S. Lopez Aguilar. 
Teatro Cumbre, seating 1,500. Four 
concerts: Anna Kaskas, Oct. 29; 


Carroll Glenn, Dec. 4; James Pease, 

Feb. 23; Sascha Gorodnitzki, March 

20. 
Mrs. 


Hallett Johnson Artist Se- 








February, 1947 


March 5, 
Soloists and ensembles: 
Cossack 


Nov. 15, Jan. 30, Feb. 26, 
Bull, 





Surrounding Robert Casadesus, pianist (seated), who opened the Waco Civic 

Music Association Series are (left to right), Roxy Grove, Mrs. A. M. Goldstein, 

chairman of the association; Gid Waldrop, director of the Baylor University 

Symphony; Storm Bull, pianist and soloist with the Baylor Symphony; Lino Bar- 
tolli, concertmaster of the Baylor orchestra 


ries, Hotel Cortez, Mrs. Hallett John- 
son, manager. Liberty Hall. Night 
in Mexico, Oct. 6; Lerdo de Tejada 
and Tipica Orchestra, Nov. 16; Chi- 
cago Popular Opera, Dec. 31 and 
Jan. 1; Mischa Elman, Feb. 3; Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, Feb. 
27; Percy Grainger, Feb. 28; Jooss 


Ballet, March 13; Carlton Smith, 
Feb. 15; Tito Schipa, April; José 
Iturbi, April. 


Special Features: Robert Steven- 
son, master classes, June 27 and 28; 
sponsored by College of Mines, 
branch of the University of Texas. 
Frances Newman, piano recital, 
Sept. 17; Norman J. Burke, monthly 
lectures, music appreciation; spon- 
sored by the El Paso Music 
Teachers’ Association, Dorothy 
Learmonth, president. 


Fort Worth 


(Continued from page 390) 
21; Dorothy Maynor, April 17. 

Amusement Enterprises, R. G. 
McElyea and Charles B. Meade, 
managers. Will Rogers Memorial 
Auditorium, capacity 3,000. Mischa 
Elman, Oct. 2; Bill Robinson with 
the Deep River Boys and other 
Negro entertainers, Nov. 9. 

Fort Worth Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation, Webb Maddox, president. 
Will Rogers Memorial Auditorium, 
capacity 3,000. La Traviata sung in 
English. Walter Herbert, musical 
director of the New Orleans Opera, 
guest conductor. Walther Volbach, 
general director, and Arthur Faguy- 
Cote, choral director, Nov. 25, 26. 
Madama _ Butterfly presented in 
English, March 24, 26. Walter Her- 
bert will conduct. 

Fort Worth Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, local spon- 
sor. Marcel Dupré. First Methodist 
Church, capacity 1,650. Nov. 6. 

The Aeolian Club, local sponsor, 


Jean Huser and Joan Kuhlman. 
Fine Arts Auditorium Texas Wes- 
leyan College, capacity 1,500. Dec. 
13. 


Optimist Club of Fort Worth, 
Xavier Cugat and orchestra, local 
sponsor for the Club’s Altruistic 


Fund for boys. Will Rogers Me- 
morial Auditorium, capacity 3,000. 
Dec. 6. 


City High School Orchestra and 
Chorus, orchestra of 300 pieces and 
chorus of 350 voices from city high 


schools. Rogers Auditorium. Sixth 
season. Brooks Morris, conductor. 
March 28. 

St. James Baptist Church, Murial 
Rahn. Nov. 19. Will Rogers Audi- 
torium, capacity 3,000. 

Texas Christian University School 
of Fine Arts, T. Smith McCorkle, 
dean and conductor of orchestra; 
William J, Marsh, choral director. 
University Auditorium, capacity 1,- 
500. Seven. major events: Nov. 5, 
Dec. 8, 10, 11, 12, May 18, June 8. 


Concerts by the University Sym- 
phony and Choral Club; the Fine 
Festival, Seventh Annual Music 
Festival. Soloists and guest art- 


ists: Marylouise Baker, John Brig 
ham, Keith Mixson, Q’Zella Oliver 
Jeffus, William J. Marsh, Katherine 
Bailey, Marian Douglas Martin, T. 


Smith McCorkle, Alice Inskeep, 
Preston Stedman, E. Clyde Whit- 
lock. 


Texas Wesleyan College School 
of Fine Arts, Donald Bellah, dean. 
Texas Wesleyan College Fine Arts 
Auditorium, capacity 1,500. Four 
major events: Dec. 15, Feb. 16, April 
24-25, June 2. TWC Symphony, 





Marius Thor, conductor; TWC 
Chorus presenting Messiah, Floyd 
Accola, director; Fort Worth High 
School and College Choral Clinic, 
Noble Cain, director. Soloists : 
Marjorie Murphy, Annie Strathdee, 
Walter Lynn, Maurice Betty, George 
Anson, 

Baptist Seminary School of Fine 
Arts, E. L. Carnett, director of 
music. Seminary Auditorium, 
capacity 1,500. Twenty-sixth an- 
nual performance of Messiah by the 
Choral Club and Seminary Orches- 
tra, Campbell Wray, conductor. 
Soloists: Eunye Register Bergthold, 
soprano, Oklahoma City; Louise 
Lackland, contralto, San Antonio: 
Edwin McNeely, bass, Fort Worth, 
E. L. Carnett, tenor, Fort Worth. 


Amarillo 
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son, Anne Mae _ Brown, Betty 
Fotheringham, Alfred Skoog, Harry 
Melendy. 

Senior High School A Cappella 
Choir, 120! Polk Street. Julia Dean 
Evans, conductor; Bill Jackson, 
president; other’ officers: Don 
Storseth, Floy Webb, Louise Irwin, 
Nell McColl, Virginia Pinkley, Joan 
Gibson, Merita Brummett, Guida 
Miller. Concerts include gradua- 
tion programs in January and May, 
assisting Amarillo Philharmonic in 


Pop. concert, concert for State 
P.T.A. Convention in November, 
civic organizations and churches, 


and area concerts. The group will 
tour South and East Texas in the 
spring, Soloists: Joan Gibson, Eliz- 
abeth Allen, Joyce Weeks, W. C. 
Stallings, Bill Jackson, Billy Plum- 
lee, Nick Nelson, Peggy Scott, 
Nancy Bocock, Mick Thomas. 


Music Clubs: Harmony, Junior 
Harmony, Philharmonic, Junior 
Philharmonic, MacDowell, Mozart 


Society. 


Broder Assumes New Position 
With G. Schirmer, Inc. 


Nathan Broder, matiager of the 
publication department of G. Schirmer, 
has taken over the supervision of the 
firm’s orchestral department. Mr. 
Broder came to the firm eight years 
ago as manager of its rental library. 
He is also associate editor of The 
Vusical Quarterly and instructor in 
the History of Music in Columbia 
University’s Extension division. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Studios, Dallas, Texas, 


RICHARD CROOKS 
KATHRYN MEISLE 


STUART ROSS 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 


Faculty Member of the Clarke Conservatory of Music, 
Phila., Pa. Song Repertoire Classes, Frankie Harwell 
June 1946-47 and Caroline 
Beeson Fry Studio, White Plains, N. Y., July 1946-47. 


Assisting Pianist and Accompanist, Seasons 1944-47 


PATRICE MUNSEL AND CHARLES KULLMAN 


Mr. Ross has also appeared with 
ROSA PONSELLE (12 years) 


MONA PAULEE 


FREDERIC JAGEL 
LICIA ALBANESE 
JULIUS HUEHN 





Studio: 135 West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y.—ClIrcle 6-8067 
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Mabelle Glenn, 
Music Supervisor 
in Kansas City 
Public Schools 


Henry C. Has- 

kell, president of 

the Conservatory 

of Music of Kan- 
sas City 


(Continued from page 391) 
Mombaerts, piano recital, Dec. 15; 
University Quartet, Jenkins Audi- 
torium, Dec. 1. 

Kansas .City Music Club, 4415 
Warwick Blvd. Mrs. Allen C. Aus- 
tin, president; Mrs. Dwight E. Wil- 
liams, program chairman. Brook- 
side Theater and Edison Hall. 





Wictor Labunski, 


N. De Rubertis, 
conductor of the 
Municipal Or- 
chestra and Band 


director of the 
Conservatory of 
Music of Kansas 


City 


Monthly musicales through music 
season. Work-Shop groups meeting 
with Robert D, W. Adams, Mrs. 
George H. Forsee and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Maltby. Musical therapy at 
Veteran Hospitals. Sponsor Mis- 
souri State Federation of Music 
Clubs, April. University-Muehle- 
bach Male Chorus, Wynn York, di- 
rector, Dec. 22. 

Kansas City Music Teacher’s As- 
sociation, 5100 Rockhill. President, 
Verna B. Boyer; program chairman, 
Eva Tisdale Williams. Monthly mus- 
icales throughout music season. Com- 
mencement exercises in May, Ed- 
ison Hall. Mr. and Mrs. Miles G. 
Blim, duo-piano recital, April. 

Kansas City Guild of Music and 
Allied Arts Teachers, 14th and Main, 
president, Joseph Harding. Edison 
Hall. Annual orchestral concert and 
commencement programs, N. De 
Rubertis, conductor. Monthly re- 
citals in Jenkins Auditorium. Drama 
and dance studios represented. 

The Kansas City String Quartet, 
manager, Richard Stern, 236 West 
54th. Members: Leopold Shop- 
maker, first violin; Louis Reimer, 
second violin; Martin Pearson, vio- 
list; Arthur Fielder, cellist. Series of 
concerts at University of Kansas 
City, March 30, April 6 and April 13. 


Kansas City 


MISSOURI 





Mrs. Jay L.3 


Oliver Sovereign, 

conductor of the 

Tri-State Apollo 
Club 


Joplin 


Wilder, director é 
of the Joplin 
Town Hall Series | 


JOPLIN, MO. 
USICAL activity in Joplin has 
advanced over that of recent 
years. .A newly organized male 
chorus, exceptionally fine work in 
the schools under Frank Coulter 
and a well selected annual program 
of recitals and concerts by noted 
artists in Joplin and Springfield 
under the management of the local 
impresario Mrs. Jay L. Wilder, add 
to the calendar of events. 

Joplin Town Hall Series, Memor- 
ial Hall, Mrs. Jay L. Wilder, founder 
and director. Events: two concerts 
by United States Marine Band; 
Vronsky and Babin, Nov. 3; Cincin- 
nati Symphony; Igor Gorin; Ballet 
Theater, March 3, Spitalny All- 
Girl Orchestra. 

Great Artist Series (Springfield), 
Shrine Mosque, Mrs. Jay L. Wilder, 
manager: Cincinnati Symphony, 
Fritz Kreisler, Boystown Choir, 
Jose and Amparo Iturbi, Spitalny 
All-Girl Orchestra, Jeannette Mac- 
Donald. 

Joplin High School Music De- 
partment, Frank Coulter, head of 
music department city schools. An- 
nual festival for band and drum 
corps of district, Nov. 12; Fall or- 
chestra concert with orchestra of 75 
and choir of 120, Dec. 6; winter 
band concert by 90 members, Jan. 
13: anniversary orchestra concert, 
Feb. 4; ninth annual non-competi- 
tive music schools festival, March 
19 through 22; spring concert of 
organizations attending contests, 
April 14. 

Joplin Junior College, music de- 
partment headed by General Per- 
kins. Orchestra conducted by Mr. 
Perkins gives series of winter con- 
certs. 

Scottish Rite Band, Eugene 
Rinaldo, conductor, series of winter 
concerts with local soloists. 

Joplin Civic Symphony, to be re- 
organized before spring and present 
series of summer and winter con- 
certs. 

Tri-State Apollo Club, Oliver 
Sovereign, conductor; Mayor Rus- 
sell McKee, founder and business 
manager; Glenn Lowe, accompan- 
ist. Concerts in Joplin, and Neosho, 
Mo.; Galena, Kan.; Harrisonville, 


Carthage and Nevada, Mo.; and 
Philadeiphia. Penna., as well as ap- 
pearances before local civic groups 
and at Camp Crowder Hospital. 


Springfield 





James P. Robin- 





son, conductor 

of the Spring- 

field Civic Sym- 
phony 


By Lucite Morris Upton 


‘ SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
HE Springfield Civic Symph- 
ony is playing its fourteenth 
season under the direction of the 
organizer, James P. Robertson, to 
capacity audiences. It will appear 
before the Music Education Nation- 
al Conference in Tulsa, Okla., in 
March. 

Springfield Civic Symphony, aus- 
pices Springfield Symphony Society. 
James P. Robertson, conductor; 
Max Herzog, chairman of the 
board; Mrs. William Weiss, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Mrs. Will James, 
chairman Women’s Symphony Com- 
mittee. Senior High School Audi- 
torium, seating 1,400. Five concerts, 
Oct. 29, Dec. 10, Feb. 11, Mar. 25, 
April 22. Soloists: Muriel Kerr, 
Emanuel Vardi, John McDonald, 
Max Steindel. 

Springfield Musical Club, auspices 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Ilah Dixon, president; other officers, 
Mrs. Kenneth Long, Margaret Gar- 
rett, Mrs. William Weiss, L. V. 
Whitney. Sorosis House, capacity 
about 150. Meets once each month 
with additional monthly departmen- 
tal meetings. Occasional open meet- 
ings to which the public is invited. 

Community Teachers Association, 
lecture and entertainment series, 
Mrs. Marion Bissett Hoblett, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Clifton Hayes, vice-pres- 
ident; Lamar Lee, treasurer; Mar- 
garet Waespe, secretary. Two con- 
certs: Pryor Quartet, Oct. 14; 
Braggiotti and Chaikin, Nov. 21. 

Mrs. Jay L. Wilder Management. 
Father Flanagan Boy Town Choir, 
Nov. 21; Fritz Kreisler, Jan. 24; 
Cincinnati Symphony, February. 





Jones Named to New Post 

Jersey Crry.—J. Randolph Jones, 
conductor of the Jersey City Philhar- 
monic, has been appointed director of 
music in the Jersey City Schools. 


St. Louis 


Harry Farbman, 
assistant conduc- 
tor and concert 
master of the St. 
Louis Symphony 
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oist ihompkins, president; other of- 
ficers: Mrs. Thomas Sherman, Mrs. 
Hans Bloch, Lawrence H. Stern, 
Mrs. Henry Bry. Washington Uni- 
versity Quadrangle, capacity 2,500. 
Six or more concerts on consecutive 
Friday evenings, June to August. 
Young artists are chosen as soloists, 
many of local residence. 

Music Sponsors of Greater St. 
Lowie, Third annual greater St. 
Louis music festival in May. Kiel 
Auditorium, capacity 12,500. Stan- 
ley Chapple, conductor of civic 
chorus. Participants: school or- 
chestras, bands, choruses, ensem- 
bles and soloists. Bernard F. Dick- 
mann, president. 

Chamber Music Concerts, auspices 
Ethical Society of St. Louis, 3648 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis 8. Shel- 
don Memorial Auditorium, capacity 
900. J. G. W. Schoenthaler, chair- 
man. Three concerts: Paganini 
Quartet, Jan. 14; St. Louis String 
Quartet, assisted by Edith Schiller 
and Max Steindel, March 4, and 
Walden String Quartet, April 15. 

Co..cert Direction Alma Cueny, 
4402 McPherson Ave., St. Louis 8. 
Alma Cueny, manager. Miss Cueny 
also owns and manages the Aeolian 
Ticket office, 1004 Olive St., St. 
Louis 1, providing complete box- 
office facilities. 





Trapp Family Gives 
120 Concerts This Season 


After a midwinter vacation on its 
600 acre farm in Stowe, Vermont, the 
Trapp Family Singers set out recently 
for a concert tour of 53 engagements 
during February, March and April, 
bringing the number of performances 
this season to 120. 

To fill their extensive tour, the 10 
members of the performing group, 
accompanied by the head of the family, 
Baron Georg von Trapp, and his 
youngest son, Johannes, will travel in 
a specially chartered nine-ton motor 
coach which has been fitted out to 
provide a close semblance of a home 
atmosphere, with facilities for cooking 
and sleeping, as well as a library, 
portable radio-phonograph and _ mate- 
rials and equipment to enable the 
family to carry on its many handcraft 
hobbies. 


























olga SACERDOTE 


Teacher of Singing © 


Now Teaching in Kansas City, Mo. 
Mainstreet Theatre Building 
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ries, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. in suburban Philadel- 
phia. Three events: Carol Brice, 


Oct. 31; Paganini Quartet, Nov. 13; 
Mischa Elman, Feb. 28. Concerts 
take place in Goodhart Hall, capac- 
ity 1,500. Also concerts by college 
groups under direction of Horace 
Alwyne, director of music, and 
Lorna Cooke Devoran, director of 
choral singing. 

New Chamber Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia, 18th and Pine Streets. Spon- 
sored by the New School of Music, 
Max Aronoff, director, same ad- 
dress. Ifor Jones, music director 
and conductor. Thomas S. Gates, 
chairman of the board; John M. 
Fogg, Jr., chairman of executive 
committee. Academy of Music. Ser- 
ies of five Sunday afternoon con- 
certs featuring works by classical 
and contemporary composers; also 
ensemble compositions, played by 
the Curtis String Quartet—Jascha 
Brodsky and Marguerite Kuehne, 
violins; Max Aronoff, viola; Or- 
lando Cole, cello and assisting art- 
ists, Vladimir Sokoloff, Ralph Mac- 
lean, Samuel Mayes, and others. 
Dates: Nov. 10; Dec. 8; Jan. 19; 
Feb. 23; March 23. 


Chamber Music Series by Guilet 
String Quartet, sponsored by the 
Settlement Music School, 416 Queen 
Street. Academy of Music Foyer, 
capacity 450. Jan. 15, works by 
Debussy, Ravel and Franck with 
Genia Robinor, pianist, as assisting 
artist; Feb. 10, quartets by Mozart, 
Beethoven and Dvorak; March 5, 
program of contemporary music, 
Shostakovich, Milhaud and Randall 
Thompson. 


Sonata Recital Series by Florence 
Rosensweig, violinist, and Helen 
Rosensweig, pianist, sponsored by 
Rosensweig Recitals, 1519 Pine 
Street. Barclay Ballroom, capacity 
400. Three programs: Dec. 16, Bee- 
thoven, Debussy, Brahms; Jan. 13, 
Mozart, Richard Strauss, Arthur 
Cohn; Feb. 10, Beethoveh, Kabalev- 
sky, Franck. 

Series of Chamber Operas, spon- 
sored by the School for Opera, 2124 
Walnut Street. Musical director 
and conductor, Ezra Rachlin; stage 
director, John Wolmut. Plays and 
Players Auditorium, capacity, 325. 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, Jan. 16 and 
17; Johann Strauss’ The Bat, March 
13 and 14; double bill consisting of 
a classical opera and contemporary 
piece, to be announced, May 15 and 
16. Performances are in English 
by casts of young American singers. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance Music 
Series, 251 South 18th Street. Aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance, John Frederick Lews, Jr., 
president, and the Music Commit- 
tee: Katherine Wolff, chairman, 
Vincent Persichetti, Joseph Barone, 
Thaddeus Rich, Max Aronoff, Jani 
Szanto, Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
William Moennig, Constant Vauc- 
lain. Concerts at Alliance’s concert 
room, capacity 250; Barclay ball- 
room, capacity 400; Ethical Society 
Auditorium, capacity 350. Oct. 22, 
Marc Blitzstein; Nov. 7, Betty San- 
ders; Dec. 13, Darius Milhaud; Jan. 
15, Pasquier Trio; Feb. 26, Andres 
Segovia; March 28, Vincent Persi- 
chetti and Rafael Durian; April 17, 
winners in the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s youth concerts soloists’ 
contest (1946-1947) and on dates to 
be announced, Gary Graffman, win- 
“ ner in Rachmaninoff Fund contest, 
and Florence George. Also, dance 
recital by Pearl Primus and her 
Group at Irvine Auditorium. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, capacity 


2,500. 
Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
77th 1617 Spruce Street. 


season, 


February, 1947 


Philadelphia 


Ezra Rachlin, mu- 
sic director and 
conductor of the 
School for Opera 


president-director. 
Faculty concerts in Ethical Society 


Jani Szanto, 
Auditorium and Academv concert 
hall. Artists: Bruno Eisner, Maur- 
ice Eisenberg, Jani Szanto, Robert 
Grooters, Margaret Keiser, Bruno 
Glade, Frederic Balasz, Rollo F. 
Maitland, and others. A spring ser- 
ies will present solo recitals and 
chamber music concerts by ad- 
vanced artist-students. Roster also 
lists numerous pupils’ concerts and 
a series by the Academy Orchestra, 
Henri Elkam, director. 

Settlement Music School, 416 
Queen Street. Johan Grolle, direc- 
tor. E. Brookes Keffer, president. 
Faculty recitals by Emanuel Zetlin, 
Genia Robinor, Samuel Flor, Ruth 
Strauss, Anna Burstein-Bieler, 
Mme. Simon Barere, Illa Carettnay, 
Harry Aaronson, Clement Petrillo 
and others. Concerts by orchestra, 
directed by Mr. Grolle, and 
choruses, directed by Vera Brinkhof 
Dolhancy. Also students’ concerts. 
School is sponsoring a series by 
Guilet String Quartet. 

Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, 216 South 20th Street. Marie 
Ezerman Drake, director; William 
Ezerman, president; Allison R. 
Drake, dean. Concert series, With- 
erspoon Hall and Ethical Society 
Auditorium. Feb. 18, Boris Koutzen, 
Inez Koutzen, Vincent Persichetti, 
Dorothea Persichetti, William 
Bless, Samuel Roens, Elsa Hilger 
and Allison R. Drake, in chamber 
music program; Feb. 26, William 
Bless, Leslie Cathcart and Evelyn 
Christman; March 5, piano recital 
by Claire Schapiro; March 10, Con- 
servatory Orchestra conducted by 
Boris Koutzen with several soloists. 
Calendar also includes numerous 
pupils’ concerts and series of lec- 
ture-recitals by Olga Samaroff. 

Tri-County Concerts Association, 
5th Season, c/o Mrs. Craig Atmore, 
secretary, Wayne, Pa. (suburban 
Philadelphia). Mrs. Edward H. Ten 
Broeck, president; James E. Sax, 
chairman of music committee. Six 
concerts. Radnor High School audi- 
torium, Wayne, Pa. Oct. 11, David 


Lloyd, tenor; Nov. 1, Samuel 
Mayes, cellist, and Vincent Persi- 
chetti, pianist; Nov. 17, Guilet 


String Quartet; Jan. 31. Mary Wal- 
lace, cellist ; William Fairlamb, pian- 
ist; Virginia Bosworth, soprano; 
March 28, Trio, Samuel Lifschey, 
viola; Ralph Maclean, clarinet; 
Ralph Berkowitz, piano; May 11, 
Guild Mastersingers and chamber 
orchestra conducted by James Allan 
Dash in Bach program. The asso- 
ciation is maintained by voluntary 
contributions. 

Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
50th season, c/o Wallace D. Heaton, 
Jr., 332 South 45th Street. Conduc- 
tor emeritus, Henry Gordon Thun- 
der. Dr. Thunder served as con- 
ductor from Society’s inception in 
1897 and retired with performance 
of Messiah at Academy of Music 
this past Dec. 30. Wallace D. 
Heaton, Jr. is Dr. Thunder’s suc- 
cessor as conductor. Planned is 
performance of Gounod’s Redemp- 
tion at Academy of Music on April 
1. Lt. Col. Clyde B. Pyle is presi- 
dent. 

Philadelphia Pianists Association, 
c/o Paul Garabedian, 5025 York 


Road. Co-chairman, Anna Burstein- 


Lewis J. Howell, Arthur Bennett 
president of the Lipkin, conductor 
Philadelphia Mu- of the German- 


sic Teachers As- town Symphony 


sociation 


Bieler and Mr. Garabedian. Organi- 
zation consists of professional solo 
pianists. Planned are spring con- 
certs on dates to be announced. 

Curtis Institute of Music Alum- 
inum Association, c/o Mrs. Eugenie 
Miller-Potamkin, president, 8106 
Cadwalader Avenue, Elkins, Park, 
Pa. Former students and graduates 
of the Curtis Institute make up the 
association. One or more concerts 
are in prospect for late spring on 
dates to be announced. 

Philadelphia Music Club, 1714 
Chestnut Street. Mrs. Henry E. Ab- 
bott, president. Barclay Ballroom. 
Monthly concerts from October to 
April with guest-soloists and club 
artists and ensembles including the 


chorus, H. Alexander Matthews, 
conductor. 

Guild Mastersingers of Philadel- 
phia, 1715 Chestnut Street. James 
Allan Dash, conductor; James P. 
Hopkinson, manager. Dec; && 
Christmas program, Philadelphia 


Museum of Art, auspices of Mu- 
seum; May 11, Bach program, Rad- 
nor High School, auspices of Tri- 
County Concerts Association, and 
other concerts. Also radio broad- 
casts over WIP. 

Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Forum, c/o Mrs. Rosalie Murray 
Talone, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Monthly 
programs in Presser Hall, October 
to May. List of guest-speakers and 
artists includes: Guy Marriner, 
Jeanne Behrend, Mabel R. Farson, 
Mrs. Paul D. Towner, Joseph W. 
Clarke, John Wolmut, John Leroy 
Bawden, and others. 

Mendelssohn Club Chorus, 73rd 
season, c/o Ilarold W. Gilbert, St. 
Peter’s Choir School, 319 Pine 
Street. Ian C. Somerville, president. 
Concerts, Church of St. Luke and 
the Epiphany, Dec. 14: Christmas 
program; Feb. 5, Pierné’s The 
Children’s Crusade, with Choir of 
St. Peter’s Church assisting; other 






Harold W. Gil- Max Leon, con- 
bert, conductor ductor of the 
of the Mendels- Philadelphia 
sohn Club Chorus “Pops” 


concerts on dates to be announced. 
The Pierné work also will be given 
at Town Hall, New York, on Feb. & 
Among other choral organizations 
giving concerts this season: Junger 
Maennerchoir, Leopold Syre, con- 
ductor; Orpheus Club, E. Clifford 
Dinsmore, conductor; Fortnightly 
Club, Wallace D. Heaton, Jr., con- 
ductor; Harmonie Society Choruses, 
Leopold Syre, conductor; Pader- 
ewski Choral Society, Walter Gri- 
gaitis, conductor; Temple Univer- 
sity Department of Music Educa- 
tions Choruses, Elaine Brown, con- 
ductor; University of Pennsylvania 
Choral Society, Robert Elmore, con- 


ductor; Delaware County Choral 
Society, Clyde R. Dangler, con- 
ductor. 


Clarke Conservatory of Music, 
1714 Chestnut Street. Joseph W. 
Clarke, president-director. Faculty 
recitals by Phyllis Wheeler, Charles 
Wright, Verna Scott, Agnes Quig- 
ley, Norma Silverman, and others; 
also student concerts. 

New School of Music, 18th and 
Pine Streets. Max Aronoff, presi- 
dent and director. School sponsors 
New Chamber Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia, the Curtis String Quartet 
and various faculty and _ student 
concerts. 

Curtis Institute of Music, 23rd 
year, 18th and Locust Streets. Mrs. 
Mary Curtis Zimbalist, president; 
Efrem Zimbalist, director. Faculty 
recitals in Curtis Hall by Efrem 
Zimbalist, Rudolf, Serkin, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Elisabeth Schumann, 
William Primrose, Alexander Mc- 
Curdy, and others; solo recitals and 
chamber music programs by stud- 
ents. This season finds the Curtis 
Symphony re-established with Alex- 
ander Hilsberg as conductor. Con- 
certs are planned with Rudolf Ser- 
kin and other solo artists. 

Academy of Vocal Arts, 1920 
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five mixed voices. 





Management: 


tHE RANDOLPH SINGERS 


* Internationally known concert and radio group of 
Authentic presentations of 
Madrigals, with interesting and entertaining com- 
ments by David Randolph. 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 
130 West Sé6th Street, New York City 19, N. Y. 
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Personal Representative 
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Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

HE Oklahoma Symphony, offer- 
ing 20 concerts and 11 artists 
began its present season with the 
largest opening attendance in_ its 
10-year history. With more than 
4,000 memberships, representing 35 
Oklahoma towns, the widespread in- 
terest of Oklahoma citizens in sym- 
phonic music and nationally known 
artists continues to be outstanding. 
Oklahoma Symphony, Municipal 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City 2. Fi- 
nanced and operated by Oklahoma 
State Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
Victor Alessandro, conductor; Har- 
vey P. Everest, president; other of- 
ficers: J. S. Hargett, Mrs. Hugh 
Johnson, Frank Sewell, Berenice 
Lemmon, Fred Sanders; J. A. Fed- 
erhen, chairman executive commit- 
tee (management committee), 
Municipal Auditorium, capacity 6,- 
000. Twelve concerts: Nov. 19; Dec. 
15; Jan. 5 and 14; Feb. 2, 9 and 25; 
March 11 and 25; April 5, 6 and 13. 
Soloists: Rudolf Firkusny, Robert 
Rudie, Raoul Jobin, Vivian Della 
Chiesa, Zino  Francescatti, Nat 
White, Dimitry Markevitch, Rob- 
ert Merrill, Whittemore and Lowe 
and Helen Traubel. April 5 concert 
NBC broadcast ou Orchestras of 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


By Gat. Martin 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
TAH celebrates during 1947 the 
100th anniversary of the en- 
trance of the Mormon pioneers into 
Salt Lake Valley, and musical or- 
ganizations are attempting to make 
the occasion live up musically to its 
historical significance. An ambitious 
musical and artistic program is being 
planned by the State Centennial 
Commission, headed by David O. 
McKay of the First Presidency of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-Day Saints. Under the auspices 
of the Centennial Commission, the 
Utah Symphony will play in Utah’s 
leading cities; Blossom-Time will 
tour the state; and a special music 
drama, using the Utah Symphony, 
chorus and dancers, will be pres- 
ented during the winter. 

Led by Fred E. Smith, president, 
and George C. Hatch, fund chair- 
man, the Utah Symphony has com- 
pleted its campaign and_ raised 
$125,000 to guarantee three years’ 
operation. Werner Janssen of Los 
Angeles has been made musical di- 
rector, the orchestra put on a thor- 
oughly professional basis, and con- 
certs moved to the Tabernacle of 
the L.D.S. church. 

Tabernacle Choir activities di- 
rected by J. Spencer Cornwall will 
be expanded for the Centennial 
Celebration. 

Utah Symphony, 125 South Main 
Street. Auspices Utah State Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts. Werner Janssen, 
musical director and conductor; 
Ruth Cowan, manager; Fred E. 
Smith, president. Salt Lake Taber- 
nacle; seating capacity, 5,000. Young 
People’s concerts, tour and radio 
programs, and nine single winter 
season concerts: Nov. 16, 30; Dec. 
14; Jan. 4, 18; Feb. 22; March 8, 2. 
Soloists: Yehudi Menuhin, William 
Primrose, Alexander Schreiner and 
Grant Johannesen. Edwin Arnold, 
radio and film actor, on Feb. 8 will 
be the narrator for the performance 
of the modern choral symphonic 
work Genesis commissioned by Mr. 
Janssen and written by seven living 
composers. Leigh Harline, Los An- 
geles composer, has been commis- 
sioned by the Utah Symphony to 
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City 


Victor Alessan- 
dro, conductor 
of the Oklahoma 
State Symphony 


Harvey P. Ever- 
est, president of 


the Oklahoma 
State Symphony 


Nation series. 

Little Symphony Concerts, Little 
Theatre, Municipal Auditorium, 
capacity 400. Eight concerts: Dec. 
5; Jan. 9 and 23; Feb. 20; March 6, 
13 and 20; April 11. Orchestra ap- 
pearances at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, on Allied Arts 
series; University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, on Celebrity Series; Okla- 
homa College for Women, Chick- 
asha; Bethany-Peniel College, Beth- 
any; and other points in state dur- 
ing season. 


Werner Janssen, 


musical director 
of the Utah 
Symphony 
write a special choral and sym- 
phonic work based on Mormon 


picneer music in honor of the 1947 
Centennial Celebration. 

Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir, 5() 
North Main Street. Auspices, Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. J. Spencer Cornwall, con- 
ductor; Richard P. Condie, assistant 
conductor; Lester F. Hewlett, pres- 


ident; Jack Thomas, manager. 
Weekly Sunday morning concerts 
over CBS, Organists, Alexander 


Schreiner and Frank W. Asper. 
Salt Lake Oratario Society, 6()() 
Kearns Building. Adam S, Bennion, 


president; Jack Thomas, business 
manager; Alex E. Eberhardt, vice- 
president; and Howard T. Ander- 
son, production manager. Thirty- 
first performance, Dec. 29 with an 
orchestra of 40. Salt Lake Taber- 


nacle, Otto Klemperer of Los An- 
geles, guest conductor. Soloists: 
Blythe Taylor Burns, Marie Pow- 
ers, Harold Haugh, and Harold H. 
Jennett. 

McCune School of Music Or- 
chestra, 200 North Main Street. Mc- 
Cune School of Music and Art, 
sponsor; Tracy Y. Cannon, director. 
Frank W. Asper, conductor. Assem- 
bly Hall, Tabernacle Grounds, seat- 
ing capacity, 2,000. Three concerts, 
December, March and April. Helen 
Budge Folland, pianist, soloist at 
first concert. 

Salt Lake Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 1167 East South Temple Street, 
Gleed Miller, president; Evelyn 
Hansen, secretary. Five concerts, 
three at South High School Audi- 
torium, seating capacity, 1,750; two 
at Kingsbury Hall, seating capacity, 
1,900. Leon Fleischer, Nov. 7; Na- 
tional Male Quartet, Jan. 29; Trudi 
Schoop Ballet, Feb. 7; Jennie 
Tourel, soprano, Feb. 19; Minneap- 
clis Symphony, April 15. 











W. R. R. Loney, 

president of the 

Civic Music As- 
sociation 


Lucille Trimble, 
chairman of the 
Tulsa Federation 
of Music Club's 
symphony com- 
mittee 


By Lucy May SmitrH 


TULSA, OKLA. 

S YMPHONY concerts, at least a 
few, are back in the musical pic- 
ture in Tulsa permanently, thanks 
to the efforts of the Tulsa Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and its sym- 
phony committee, headed by Lucille 
Trimble, and composed of civic- 
minded men and women. Plans are 
already under way for the third 
series of the summer starlight con- 
certs revived in 1945, with five con- 
certs to be presented in 1947 instead 
of the four of the past two seasons. 
The Civic Music Association of 
Tulsa continues to provide a series 
of outstanding musical events, as 
an incorporated non-profit organ- 
ization headed by a board of vol- 


unteer officers and directors. Car- 
son Concert course also presents 
high calibre musical attractions, 


with season tickets and public sale, 
and Carson Attractions brings a 
number of musical events in addi- 
tion to theatrical productions. Two 
concerts of note this season apart 


Ogden 


By Auice ParporE WEsT 


OGDEN, UTAH 

\ ITH the headaches of war 
; well in the background, 
Ogden has swung all out for the 
music loving days and greets with 
enthusiasm its outstandirg program 
for the year. Besides its two con- 


cert series, and the Tabernacle 
Choir, which imports outside talent 
for special programs, the operas, 


Madama Butterfly and Rigoletto by 
the San Carlo Opera Company are 
scheduled for early spring. 
Ogden Community- Weber College 
Concert, Series, Eccles Building. 
Auspices, Ogden-Community-W eber 
College Concert Association. John 
Edward Carver, president; Mrs. 
Stuart P. Dobbs, manager. Ogden 


High School Auditorium, seating 
capacity, 2,000. Seven concerts: 
Oct. 16, Dec. 10, Jan. 14, Feb. 28, 


March 20, April 3, April 14. Artists: 
Leonard Warren, Angel Reyes, 
Original Ballet Russe, Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, Marie Rogndahl, 
Southernaires, Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. 

Junior Community Concert Series, 
Eccles Building. Auspices, Junior 
Community Association. Genera! 
Klomp, president; Mrs. Dobbs, 
manager. Ogden High School audi- 
torium. Five concerts: John Se- 
bastian, Nov. 16; Iva Kitchell, Jan. 
22; Morley and Gerhardt, February: 
Southernaires, April 3; Minneap- 
olis Svmphony, April 14. 

Paul Robeson is featured in an in- 
dependent concert in March. 

Ogden Tabernacle Choir, Lester 
Hinchcliff, conductor, 2470% Wash- 


ulsa 






Richard C. Car- 
son, business 
manager of the 
Carson Concert 
Course 





from those listed below, sponsored 
by individual organizations, are 
3oyd and Helen Ringo, duo pian- 
ists, Dec. 6 and Theodora Lynch, 
lyric soprano, Jan. 10. 

Civic Music Association Concert 
Series, 517 McBirney Building, aus- 
pices Civic Music Association, W. 


R. R.. Loney, president; other of- 
ficers: John Galley, Hunter Miracle, 
Mrs. Walter Ferguson, Gertrude 


Mulholland, R. M. Moody. Conven- 
tion Hall Auditorium, seating 2,854. 
Six concerts: Eleanor Steber, Oct. 
25; Joel Berglund, Jan. 28; Cincin- 
nati Symphony, Feb. 8; Ania Dorf- 
mann, Feb. 26; Efrem Zimbailist, 
April 14; Trudi Schoop, ballet, 
April 23. 

Carson Concert Course, 515 S. 
Main Street. Auspices Mrs. Robert 
3oice Carson and son, Richard C. 
Carson. Convention Hall Audito- 
rium. Six concerts: Strauss Fes- 
tival, Nov. 16; Yehudi Menuhin, 
Nov. 26; Walter Cassel-Frances 
Yeend, Dec. 14; Rosario and An- 
tonio, Jan, 29; Witold Malcuzynski, 
March 7; Lauritz Melchior, April 
»? 

Carson Attractions, 515 S. Main 
Street. Auspices, Mrs. Carson and 
son. Convention Hall Auditorium. 
Nine events: Tommy Dorsey and 
orchestra, Oct. 22; Xavier Cugat 
and orchestra, Nov. 9; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Dec. 15; Carmen 
Jones, Dec. 31; Tito Guizar, Jan. 25; 
Ballet Theatre, March 4: First 
Piano Quartet, March 18; Sigmund 
Romberg and orchestra, March 25; 
Oklahoma, April 7-13. 


ington Blvd. Roy Tribe, president: 
Willard Gardner, manager; Thelma 
Kenkinson, secretary. Three con- 
certs: Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 29, 
for which Harold Hough, New 
York, and Blythe Taylor Burns, 
Los Angeles, were imported; Du- 
bois’ Seven Last Words of Christ, 
Easter: Haydn’s The _ Creation, 
early summer. 


Lotos Club Presents 
Yuletide Program 

A Yuletide Festival was given by 
the Lotos Club, N. Y., Jan. 8 with an 
interesting program arranged by Wil- 
liam Thorner, chairman of the music 
committee. The singers comprised 
Salvatore Baccaleni, with Kurt Sober, 
accompanist ; W. L. Robertson, bari- 
tone, in Indian songs in costume, with 
Lucile Anderson at the piano; Mona 
Bradford, contralto, with Miss An- 
derson, accompanist and Anna Rus- 
sell in a group of character songs in 
costume, with Christine Johnson as 
accompanist. The program closed with 
a group of chorals sung by a choir of 
12 boys. 


Hansel and Gretel Performed 
At Battle Hill School 

A performance of Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel was presented by 
the Matinee Opera of New York at 
the Battle Hill School, White Plains, 
N. Y., on Jan. 10. The production 
was under the auspices of the Parent: 
Teachers Association of the Battle Hill 
School and was rehearsed and accom- 
panied at the piano by Alfred Stobbi- 
Stohner. Taking the roles of Hansel, 
Gretel and the Witch were Gloria 
Nuovo, Ruth Partridge and Priscilla 
Kelley, respectively. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 














Albin O. Holder, Robert Macln- 


president of the tyre, manager 

J. N. Adam and of the Buffalo 

Ce: Opera Philharmonic 
Foundation 


By BENNO ROSENHEIMER 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


VER increasing in artistic and 

cultural atmosphere, this west- 
ern New York City holds a high 
position in the firmament of the arts. 
New attractions and music events 
have been added: A major sym- 
phony orchestra, an annual festival 





Zorah B. Berry, 


Fred Rossel, con- 


ductor of the manager of Buf- 

Buffalo Philhar- falo's artist's 

monic Summer series 
Concerts 


of grand opera, world famous art- 
ist series, annual series of chamber 
music concerts, outstanding choral 
societies and music clubs. For the 
first time in the history of the Phil- 
harmonic, business leaders, corpora- 
tions, department stores and the two 
leading newspapers are financially 
assisting in giving Buffalo the finest 
in music, and the season 1947-48 has 
an even brighter outlook. 

The Buffalo Philharmonic, Penn- 
sylvania and Porter Avenues. Aus- 
pices of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Orchestra Society, Inc., William 
Steinberg, musical director. Rudolph 
Doblin and Fred Ressel, assistant 
conductors; Frank N. Farrar, pres- 
ident: Edward H. Kavinoky, vice- 
president; Cameron’ Baird, vice- 
president; Mrs. Lester F. Gilbert, 
vice-president; Frances Garrahee, 
secretary; Neil D. Callanan, treas- 
urer; Walter C. Weed, assistant 
treasurer; Robert E. MacIntyre, 
manager. Kleinhans Music Hall, 
seating capacity 3,000. Regular ser- 
ies of 10 concerts presented semi- 
monthly in Kleinhans Music Hall on 
Tuesday evenings; twenty Friday 
evening “Pop” Concerts sponsored 
by business organizations and cor- 
porations; seven children’s concerts 
sponsored by the Buffalo Courier 
Express; a tour of out of town en- 


gagements in November and Feb- 
ruary. 
Soloists for the 1946-47 regular 


season include Rose Bampton, Herta 
Glaz, William McGrath and James 
Pease, Jascha Heifetz, Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Kenneth Schoen, Margaret 
Harshaw and Bronislaw Huberman. 

J. N. Adam Co. of Opera Festival, 
Albin O. Holder, president of J. N. 
Adam Co. Opera Foundation; Paul 
McCarthy, promotion director ; 
John Kimberly, publicity; Fran- 
cesco Pelosi, impresario, presenting 


February, 1947 


Frank N. Farrar, 
president of the 


William Stein- 
berg, musical di- 


rector of the Buffalo  Philhar- 
Buffalo Philhar- monic 
monic 


the La Scala Opera in the third an- 
nual grand opera festival, Kleinhans 
Music Hall, seating capacity 3,000. 
Seven performances, Sept. 23 to 28 
inclusive: Madama Butterfly, Rigo- 





Arnold Cornelis- 
conductor 

the Guido 

Male Chorus 


Jan Wolanek, 
conductor of the 
Buffalo Civic Or- of 


chestra 


letto, Aida, Tosca, Barber of Seville, 


Hansel and Gretel, Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Zorah Berry Series, Court and 
Pearl Sts., Zorah Berry, manager, 
Kleinhans Music Hall, _ seating 
capacity 3,000, season 1946-47. All 
artists’ regular concerts Tuesday 
evenings. Menuhin, Nov. is; 
3joerling, Nov. 26; Traubel, Dec. 
10; Don Cossack Chorus, Jan. 12, 


1947; Draper and Adler, Jan. 28; 
Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 8; 
Pinza, Feb. 25; Vronsky and Babin, 
March 11; Stern, March 25; Ander- 
son, April 8; Horowitz, April 22; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, May 5: 
Strauss Festival, Feb. 1; San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, Apr. 20; New York 
Philharmonic, Rodzinski, May 10. 
Guido Male Chorus, Inc., Arnold 
Cornelissen, musical director, Karl 
Koch, accompanist; Frank A. Trum- 
ble, president. Two concerts annual- 
ly, first concert Dec. 2, 1946 with 
Douglas White, pianist as_ soloist. 
Second concert to be announced. 
(Continued on page 419) 


Potsdam 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 

HE 80 members of the State 

Symphony are students of the 

State Teachers College, especially 

of the Crane Department of Music. 

Numerous concerts are given in 
other centers. 

Potsdam State Symphony, State 
Teachers College, sponsorship, State 
Department of Education. Samuel 
Spurbeck, conductor; Warren 
Dwight, president; Margaret Laur- 
ence, vice-president; Beryl Schutt- 
ler, secretary-treasurer ; Robert Pec- 
ci, manager, Teachers College Audi- 
torium, capacity 900. Eight to ten 
appearances: Clarkson College of 
Technology Convocation, Oct. 23: 
Watertown, N. Y. Rotary Club Con- 
cert, Nov. 23; Christmas Concert, 
Dec. 15; concert, Charles O'Neill, 
guest, conducting own Prelude and 
Fugue, Feb. 27. Concert, Robert 
Shaw conducting Hindemith Re- 
quiem, May 18. Other dates con- 
templated. 






Roland E. Ches- 

ley, manager of 

the Great Artist 
Series 


Utica 


By Etitis KENNEDY BALDWIN 


UTICA, N. Y. 

BALANCED fare of orchestrai 

A and vocal music is listed in the 

»ivgrams scheduled by local asso- 

clations in a season which features 

« generous number of nationally 

nown artists brought here’ by 

ausic organizations and local im- 
presarios. 

Civic Musical Society, Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute. Berrian 
R. Shute, conductor for 1946-47 sea- 
son, Edgar J. Alderwick, conductor 
for 1947-48 season. Franklin J. Ely, 
president ; other officers, Mrs. Ralph 
L. Krohn, Emil A. Hill. Proctor 
High School auditorium, capacity, 
1450. Percy Grainger, Civic Or- 
chestra, Dec. 12; Civic Orchestra, 
Feb. 13; Melvin Ritter, Civic Or- 
chestra, March 26; William Hess, 
Mary Davenport, Paul King, 
Beukard Troxell, Civic Chorus and 
Orchestra, May 7. Civic Band, Wil- 
liam Schueler conducting. 10 sum- 
mer concerts. 

Great Artist Series, Stanley The- 
ater, capacity, 2,950, Roland E. 
Chesley, manager. Six events, Artur 





Rubinstein, Oct. 14; Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Nov. 4; Icelandic Singers, Dec. 
5; Robert Merrill, baritone and 
Frances Green, soprano, Jan. 13; 
Baltimore Symphony, Jan. 31, a 
ballet date and company to be an 


nounced, 

Manhattan Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Melody Shop, Blandina Street, 
auspices of the Utica Opera Guild, 
Nicholas Gualillo, conductor, local 
manager, Bernard Schoneger, pres- 
ident, Harry Markson. Proctor High 
School auditorium, capacity, 1,450. 
La Traviata, Nov. 20; two spring 
productions to be announced. 

Chamber Music Society, 1605 
Sherman Drive, Berrian R. Shute, 
president; Charles K. Hudson, treas- 
urer; Grace Church  auditoriim, 
capacity, 800. Curtis Quartet, Nov. 
25, 26; Stuyvesant Quartet, April 15, 
16 
Gamma Chi, 2139 Caroline, Mrs 
R. C. Neary, president: Avon Thea- 
ter, capacity, 1,500: brings one star 
each vear, Donald Dickson, bari- 
tone, Oct. 4. 

Colgate University 
Hamilton, N. Y., near Utica, Col- 
gate Memorial Chapel, capacity, 
1.400. Management Colgate Concert 
Committee, 17th season, Charles R. 
Wilson, director. Marian Ander- 
son, Oct. 15; Efrem Zimbalist, Nov. 
19; Baltimore Symphony, Dec. 3; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Jan. 22; 
Anna Kaskas and Lansing Hatfield, 
March 31. 

B Sharp Musical Club, 24 Oxford 
Road, New Hartford, Mrs. Tracv 
Humphrey, president; other officers, 
Mrs. Pirnie Pritchard and Eleanor 
Brennan. Has _ temporarily 
pended giving concerts. 

Etude Club, 2 Geer Avenue, Mar- 
garet Terry, president, other officers, 
Alice Newman and Mrs. Harris 
Nathan. Concerts at local institu- 

(Continued on page 419) 


Series, at 


sus- 
















; John Seagle, who 
, will direct the 
Seagle Colony 
and Colony Op- 





Reinald Werren- 


rath, conductor era Guild at 
of The Mendel- Schroon Lake, 
sohn Club ma. Ve 


Albany 


By Enpoar S. VAN OLINDA 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


OHN SEAGLE, son of the late 
Oscar Seagle, internationally 
known voice teacher, and assistant 
to the late Jean De Reszke, has as- 
sumed the directorship of the Seagle 
Colony of Schroon Lake, N. Y., and 
Colony Opera Guild, which produced 
several operas last season in the 
high schools of Schroon Lake and 
Lake George. Mr. Seagle teaches 
voice in Albany, each Tuesday and 
Friday at the Albany Conservatory 
of Musical Art. 

Albany Civic Music Association, 
Strand theater, seating capacity, 2,- 
200. Events: Jacques Abram, substi- 
tuting for Alexander Brailowsky; 
the Minneapolis Symphony, Blanche 
Thebom and the National Male 
Quartet. 

Albany Mendelssohn Club, Reinald 


Werrenrath, conductor. Three 


events: soloists, Vera Weikel, Mel- 
vin H. Rehling and Richard B. 
Fisher, of the club, and Miklos 


Schwalb. ’ 
Albany Symphony, Ole Winding- 


stad, conductor. Soloist, Sari Biro, 
pianist. 
Albany Monday Musical Club 


Chorus, Elmer Tidmarsh, conductor. 
Guest soloist, Robert Goldsand, 
pianist. 

Fabian Theatres, Inc. Palace The- 
ater, capacity, 3,750. Independent 
bookings: Strauss festival with Os- 
car Strauss and orchestra. 

Other Independent bookings: 
Braggiotti and Chaikin, duo-pian- 
ists; Jan Peerce, Barton Mumaw, 
dancer; Concordia Lutheran Choir; 
William Penny Hacker, pianist, and 
St. Olaf’s Choir, Northfield, Minn. 





| ELIZABETH 
HIPPLE 


PIANIST 
N. Y. Times 


‘Lyrical charm’’- 
| “Technical fluency’ —N. Y. Jour, Amer. 


| 

| 

| a 
| Presenting her popular 
Lecture Recitals on 
“CHOPIN TONE POET 
of the PIANO” 

} “Liszt and 
Rubinstein— 
Idols of the 


| Concert Stage” 
| Others on 
| 








Beethoven 
and Brahms 

| Personal Rep. 
Ray B. Yates 

| 3 W. 15th St. 
| New York tf, 
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Toronto 





Sir Ernest Mac- J. 


W. Elton, 
manager of the 
Toronto Sym- 
phony 


Millan, condue- 
tor of the To- 
ronto Symphony 


By Rosert H. Roserts 


TORONTO, ONT. 
ORONTO’S development as a 
music center has _ necessitated 
yearly expansion of offerings at 
both of the principal auditoria, Mas- 
sey Hall and Eaton Auditorium. 
During 1946-47 the Toronto Sym- 
phony will present a season of sixty 
concerts, four more than last year. 
The management of Eaton Audito- 
rium announces duplication in the 
case of two of the five concert se- 
ries in order to meet the demands of 
the public for opportunity to hear 
great artists. Other special events, 
not mentioned in this account, 
have also contributed an important 
share to the year’s activities. The 
Women’s Committee of the Toronto 
Symphony Association deserves 
much credit for organizing and 
carrying out a very successful Sym- 
phony Week in October, designed 
to acquaint citizens with the value 
to community life of good music, 
and of the Orchestra in particular. 
Toronto Symphony, 178 Victoria 
Street. Sir Ernest MacMillan, con- 
ductor; Ettore Mazzoleni, assistant 
conductor; W. G. Watson, presi- 
dent, board of directors; J. W. EI- 
ton, manager. Massey Hall, seat- 
ing 2,800; G. Ross Creelman, direc- 
tor. Regular subscription series of 
15 Tuesdays; ten student concerts: 
26 Pop. concerts; annual Christmas 
box surprise concert; two chil- 


dren’s concerts at Christmas and 
Easter; five in neighboring cities. 
Guest artists for subscription ser- 
ies: pianists, Maryla Jonas, Jesus 
ia Sanroma, 


Maria Rudolf Serkin, 





C AN A DA 





C. Ross Creel- Ernest Johnson, 
man, director of manager of the 
Massey Hall Toronto Philhar- 


monic 


William Kapell, Egon Petri; violin- 
ists, Elie Spivak, Georges Enesco, 
Tossy Spivakovsky; vocal, Anna 
Kaskas, contralto; Mendelssohn 
Choir; harpist, Marcel Grandjany ; 
harmonica player, Larry Adler ; 
guest conductor, Bernard Heinze of 
Australia, returning Sir Ernest 
MacMillan’s visit. Guest artists for 
Pop concerts: . pianists, Yaysnoff 
sisters, Clifford Poole, Hilde Somer, 
Bone and Bennett; sopranos ; Helen 
Jepson, Carmen Torres, Vivian Del- 
(Continued on page 407) 


Quebec 
QUEBEC, QUE. 


‘ORCHESTRE Symphonique de 
Quebec, for the first time in its 
history has given a series of sum- 
mer concerts, and during the winter 
season plans seven events. The 
Saturday afternoon before each 
concert an educational concert 1s 
given for school children. 
L’Orchestre Symphonique de Que- 
bec, 600 St.-Cyrille, Quebec. Judge 
Thomas Tremblay, president; Ed- 
win Belanger, conductor; other of- 
ficers: L. J. A. Amyot, Judge Emile 


Morin, Lionel Vachon, Georges 
Julien, Paul Eugene-Jobin, man- 
ager. Palais Montcalm, capacity, 


1,400, Events: Gala a l’Opera, with 
Pierette Alarie and Leopold Simon- 
eau, Nov. 13; Lubka Kolessa,_pian- 
ist, Dec. 1; Cecile Dulac, soprano, 
Jan. 26; special concert for Societe 
du Parler Francais, February; Lou- 
ise Meiszner, pianist, Feb. 23; Ger- 
hard Kander, violinist, March 23; 
Percy Grainger, April 27. 





public 


TREPEL 


DISTINGUISHED ARTIST AC- 
CLAIMED IN 


Pianist on Fred M. Gee’s Celebrity 


FREDA 


Pianist 


1946 by press and 


as First Canadian Woman 











Concert Series in Western Canada. 








“Vivid interpretive understanding—technical facility, prodigious 
finger work and powerful tone.”—Vancouver (October). 


“Scored a complete triumph with wealth of tonal color, vitality 
and rhythmic refinement.”—Edmonton (November). 


“Intelligent musicianship linked equally with technical facility. 
Chaconne teemed with excellencies.”—Winnipeg (December). 


Management: NORTH AMERICAN ARTIST BUREAU 


Direction: Dorothy Parnum 
P. O. Box 102, Station F, Toronto, Canada 
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Mrs. Kenneth In- Bruce Sharpe, 


gram, president conductor of the 

of the London London Civic 

Women's Music Symphony 
Club 


Harvey Robb, di- 

rector of music 

at the University 

of Western On- 
tario 





London 
By W. J. Assotr 


LONDON, ONT. 

USICAL Londoners are this 
season greeting enthusiasti- 
cally the series of concerts being 
presented by the London Civic Sym- 
phony. The return from overseas of 
many of its personnel and the ener- 
getic leadership of its youthful con- 
ductor have made this reorganized 
symphonic enterprise possible, Its 
65 members, largely non-profession- 
al, comprises Londoners in all walks 
of life, physicians, teachers, men 
and women of business and others 
who are devoted to music as their 
hobby. Much credit is due the Lon- 
don Y’s Men’s Club for sponsoring 
this series and for arranging addi- 
tional performances in the neighbor- 
ing cities of Woodstock, St. Thomas, 
Sarnia and Port Huron, Michigan. 

London Civic Symphony, Bruce 
Sharpe, conductor, H. B. Beal Tech- 
nical School Auditorium, capacity 
1,500. Four concerts, Nov. 21; Jan. 
9, Mary Hughes, pianist; March 6, 
Kenneth Sakos, tenor; April 24, 
Boris Hambourg. 

London Community Concert As- 
sociation, Donald Wright, president; 
Byron Swayze, secretary; H. B. 
Beal Technical School Auditorium. 
Five concerts: Oct. 28, Foxhole 
Ballet; Nov. 26, Gregor Piatigorsky ; 
Jan. 13, Leonard Warren; Feb. 12, 
1a Maynor; Feb. 27, Eugene 

ist. 

Grand Theatre Series, owned and 
operated by London Little Theatre. 
H. K. Baskette, manager. Grand 
Theatre, capacity, 1,210. Oct. 4, 
Thomas L. Thomas; Oct. 29, Jooss 
Ballet; Jan. 10, Mischa Elman; Jan. 
15, Trudi Schoop and Ballet; Jan. 
23, 24, 25, North American premiere 
of John Gielgud and his company in 
Importance of Being Earnest; Jan. 
27, Witold Malcuzynski; Feb. 6, 7, 
8, Donald Wolfit and his Shakes- 
pearian company in Macbeth, 
Merchant of Venice, King Lear and 
Hamlet. Other events to be an- 
nounced. 

Women’s Music Club, Mrs. Ken- 
neth Ingram, president; Mrs: B. 
Johnson, 220 St. George St., corre- 


sponding secretary. H. B. Beal 
Technical School Auditorium. Four 
concerts: Oct. 7, Dorothy Minty, 
violinist: Nov. 4, Regina Resnik, 


(Continued on page 407) 





Fred M. Gee, 
manager of the 
Winnipeg Ce- Winnipeg 
lebrity Concert Women's Musical 
Series Club 


Winnipeg 
By S. Roy MALgy 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
E-ORGANIZATION of the 
Winnipeg Symphony is the 
chief item of interest in Winnipeg’s 
present musical life. A charter for 
$50,000 is being drawn up and plans 
are being made for sales of shares 
at $5.00. When the $15,000 has been 
collected, action will be taken to 
obtain services of a manager and 
conductor. 

Both the Celebrity Concerts series 
of 12 concerts, under management 
of Fred M. Gee, and the Women’s 
Musical Club Celebrity Series, are 
in the midst of a busy season. 

Mr. Gee is celebrating his 35th 
year as concert impresario and the 
occasion will be marked by his en- 

(Continued on page 407) 


Mrs. C, S. Strang, 
secretary of the 





Vancouver 


J. Gordon Hilker, 
manager of 
Hilker Attractions 





By STANLEY BLIGH 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 

ANCOUVER, the third largest 

city in Canada, has experienced 

its best season of major attractions. 

All events are well supported and 

capacity houses have been the rule. 

Concerts have been presented by 

the Vancouver Symphony Society, 

All-Star Series, Greater Artists Ser- 
ies and Harry Musikansky. 

Vancouver Symphony, auspices 
Vancouver Symphony Society, Mrs. 
E, A. Buckerfield, president; guest 
conductors, Otto Klemperer, Jacques 
Singer, Bernard Heinze (Australia), 
Joel Gerhardt, Ettore Mazzoleni, 
Gregori Garbovitzky, Albert Stein- 
berg, Orpheum Theater Auditorium, 
seating 3,000. 12 concerts. Guest 
artists, Regina Resnik, Jan Chernia- 
vsky, Zadel Skolovsky, Gerard 
Kander, Louise Meiszner, Hilde 
Somer. 

All-Star Series, auspices Hilker 
Attractions, J. Gordon Hilker, man- 
ager. Strand and Orpheum audito- 
riums, seating 2,000 and 3,000. Eight 
concerts, October to April: Trudi 
Schoop Ballet, Oscar Straus, Vron- 
sky and Babin, Piatigorsky, Dorothy 
Maynor, James Melton, Patricia 
Travers, Igor Gorin. 

Greater Artists Series, Vancouver, 
Hilker Attractions. Strand and 


Orpheum. Eight concerts: Martha 
(Continued on page 428) 
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gagement as piano soloist when the 
Minneapolis Symphony pays its 
annual visit to Winnipeg on March 
10. Mr. Gee will perform the Mac- 
Dowell Second Piano concerto, with 
the orchestra under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. 

Celebrity Series, attractions : 
Helen Traubel, Oct. 7; Thomas L. 
Thomas, Oct. 24; Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, Nov. 4; Icelandic Male 
Voice Choir, Nov. 18; Nino Martini, 
Nov. 25; Robert Kitain, violinist, and 
Freda Trepel, Winnipeg pianist, in 
recital, Dec. 9; Alexander Uninsky, 
Jan. 6; Marian Anderson, Jan. 20; 
Nathan Milstein, Feb. 10; Rudolf 
Serkin, Feb. 21; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, March 10, and Todd Duncan, 
March 17. 

Extra Celebrity concerts, not on 
the regular subscription series, in- 
clude concerts by the Don Cossack 
Chorus, Oct. 15; Paul Robeson, Feb. 
l and Maggie Teyte, March 15. 

The formation of a new company, 
Celebrity Concerts (Canada) Ltd., 
is announced by the president, A. 
K. (Bill) Gee, son of Fred M. Gee. 
The company will present and book 
Celebrity concert artists in Fort 
William and Port Arthur, in On- 
tario; Regina, Moose Jaw, Saska- 
toon and Prince Albert, in Sas- 
katchewan, and Medicine Hat, Red 
Deer and Edmonton, in Alberta. 
Head office of the company is at 
383 Portage Ave., Winnipeg. 

Women’s Musical Club, Mrs. 
Harold DD. Barbour, president. 
Martial Singher, Oct. 21; Vronsky 
and Babin, Nov. 11, for members 
and second concert Nov. 12 to aid 
the club’s scholarship trust fund; 
Winnipeg Ballet, under direction of 
Gweneth Lloyd, Dec. 2; Gerhard 
Kander, violinist, Jan. 13; Cecile 
Henderson, pianist, and George 
Kent, tenor, Winnipeg artists, Jan. 
20; Claire Gagnier, Feb. 17; Win- 
nipeg Boys’ choir, and Irene Thor- 
olfson, violinist, date to be set, and 
Harry Adaskin and Frances Marr, 
violin and piano recital, March 3. 

Winnipeg Chamber Music Society, 
direction of John Waterhouse, 
schedules three concerts for the 
season. The Contemporary Music 
club presents about 18 musicales 
during the season. 

Philharmonic Choir, Filmer Hub- 
ble, conductor, presents two choral 
works by Vaughan Williams, Feb. 
17; Five Tudor Portraits, and 
Benedicite. 

University of Manitoba Sym- 
phony, concert, Nov. 1, with Donna 
Grescoe, Winnipeg violinist, as solo- 
ist. Frank Thorolfson is orchestral 
director. Universith mixed choral 
group of 100 voices in premiere con- 
cert, Jan. 17, under Richard Car- 
roll; soloist: Gladys Whitehead, 
soprano, and Myfanwy Evans Pep- 





Conductor ROY HARRIS. 


pler, contralte. University Glee 
Club annual Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, The Gondoliers, week of Feb. 
5. The University School of Music 
sponsors concerts by prize and 
scholarship winners. Eva Clare is 
director of music at the university, 
with Hunter Johnson, associate. 
Manitoba Registered Music 
Teachers’ Association, B. Violet Is- 
feld, president. Second annual Carol 
service Dec. 22; Marian Anderson, 


Jan. 20. 

Young Women’s Musical Club 
Choir, Berythe 'Birse, conductor; 
annual concert, April 30. 

Metropolitan Choir, 85 voices 
conducted by Herbert Sadler. 


Smetana’s opera, The Bartered Bride, 
week of Nov. 16, with Cora Doig 
James, soprano; Fred Smith, tenor. 

Kelvin High School Mixed Choir, 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Yeoman 
of the Guard, Jan. 22-25. Gladys 
Anderson, director. 

Daniel McIntyre Collegiate, an- 

nual Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 
The Mikado, Jan. 29. 
_ The Swedish Musical Club, Ukrain- 
ian Male Voice Choir and other na- 
tional groups present concerts dur- 
ine the year. 

Manitoba Schools Orchestra, Fil- 
mer Hubble, conductor, annual con- 
cert. 

General Hospital Nurses Glee 
Club, Stanley Osborne, conductor, 
annual concert. 

_The Wednesday Morning Mu- 
sicale and Junior Musicale Club 
continue work, presenting oppor- 
_— for Manitoba talent exclu- 
Sively, 





London 
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soprano ; Feb. 3, Ernesto Vinci, 
baritone ; March 3, Grace Castagnet- 
ta, pianist. 

London Chamber Music Society, 
Zoe-Addy Watson, founder; A. G. 
Calder, president; Mrs. Gladstone 
Wood, secretary. Public Library 
Auditorium, capacity 300. The Par- 
low String Quartet sponsored by 
the London Chamber Music Society 
and the London Public Library in 
two recitals: Oct. 19 and Jan. 11. 
Further recitals by members of 
society with assisting artists on the 
third Saturday evening in Novem- 
ber, January, February and March. 
Christmas recital, Dec. 14. 

Sunday Nine o’Clock Series, spon- 
sored by University of Western 
Ontario, Harvey Robb, musical di- 
rector; Convention Hall, capacity 
800. Oct. 27, Paul De Marky, pian- 
ist: Nov. 17, Frances James, soprano. 

Canadian College of Organists, 
Marcel Dupré recital, First St. 
Andrew’s United Church, Sept. 27. 

Summer Opera School, London, 
Ont. Operatic Workshop Course, 





ANDY RIZZO 


School of Music 
ACCORDION —PIANO — THEORY 


ART VAN-DAMME’S QUINTET (Manor House Radio Program) 
TITO GUIDOTTI (Paul Whiteman Orchestra) 
VINCENT GERACI (Concertizing in the East) 


Three of the many students who are now holding outstanding positions as 
conductors and members of Concert, Radio, Stageshow and Theatre orchestras 
from coast to coast. 


[F ACCORDION RECITAL, ORCHESTRA HALL, SUNDAY AFT., JUNE 1, 1947, 3:00 P.M. WILLIAM KUEHL, 
Concert Artist . . . also premiere of the first accordion concerto by ROY HARRIS. Soloist ANDY RIZZO. 





ACCEPTED WITH PLEASURE 


Kenneth Spencer (right) receives a 
cheque for the National Negro College 
Fund from Charles Fredericks 





sunnceuetstanensnnent 


sponsored by music department of 
University of Western Ontario, 
Harvey Robb, director of Music for 
University. Alfred Rosé, guest in- 
structor and director. Opera Work- 
shop planned for summer, 1947, Ex- 
cerpts from Rigoletto, Faust and 
The Magic Flute presented Aug. 21 
and 22, 1946, in Convocation Hall. 
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la Chiesa, Jarmila Novotna, Agnes 
Davis, Jean Dickenson, Ann Brown, 
Mona Paulee; contralto, Herta 
Glaz; tenors, Carlo Corelli, Donald 
Dame; baritones, Donald Dickson, 
Robert Weede, Hugh Thompson, 
Thomas L. Thomas, Conrad Thib- 
ault; choir, The Bell Singers; har- 
monica player, John Sebastian. Spe- 
cial features: children’s concerts re- 
sumed for first time since war; 
broadcasting of Pop. concerts. 
Toronto Philharmonic, Room 402, 
Metropolitan Building, 44 Victoria 
Street. Summer season of Prom- 
enade Symphony Concerts, spon- 
sored by the Toronto Musical Pro- 
tective Association on a share profit 


basis. Walter M. Murdock, presi- 
dent; Ernest Johnson, manager. 
Guest conductors: Fritz Mahler, 
Frieder Weissman, Valter Poole, 


Franz Allers, Tauno Hannikainen, 
Victor Kolar; Guy Fraser, Harrison, 
Stanley Chapple, Josef Wagner, 
Franco Autori, Ettore Mazzoleni, 
Jacques Singer, Sir Ernest MacMil- 
lan. Guest artists: pianists, Percy 
Grainger, Braggiotti and Chaikin, 
Ida Krehm, Rex Battle; violinists, 
Patricia Travers, Robert Graham, 


as 





916 Kimball Building 


February, 1947 


CHICAGO 


Web. 2826 





r 











Jean 

Chiesa, 
Manners; 
Merriman, 
Lorna Byron, Suzanne Sten; con- 
tralto, Portia White; tenors, Don- 


Hyman Goodman; 
Dickenson, Vivian 
Marilyn Nowell, Lucille 
mezzo-sopranos, Man 


soprano3, 
Della 


ald Dame, Carlo Corelli, Mario 
Lanza, John Carter; baritones, Igor 
Gorin, Conrad Thibault, Walter 
Cassel; choirs, an education Sum- 
mer School choir, the Leslie Bell 
Singers; ballets, Volkoff Canadian, 
Mara with Loporsky and Mahoney, 
Jan Veen and dancers, Mouradoff’s 


‘Foxhole Ballet. Prom ball at end of 


University of Toronto 
Arena, seating 8,000. Every Tues- 
day from May to October. Thir- 
teenth season. Partly broadcast over 
network. 

Eaton Auditorium Series, spon- 
sored by The T. Eaton Co., Ltd, 
Colin Tait, manager. Eaton Audi- 
torium, College Street, seating 1,- 
300. Three principal series and 
many specials. Auditorium Thurs- 
dan and Saturday Concert Series, 


season. 


five programs repeated: Helen 
Traubel, Jussi Bjoerling, Mischa 
Elman, Vronsky and Babin, Tod 


Duncan. Artists Thursday and Sat- 
urday Series, five programs re- 
peated: Isaac Stern, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Dorothy Maynor, Anna Kas- 
kas and Lansing Hatfield, Alexan- 
der Kipnis. Musical Arts Series, 
five Thursday concerts: Josh White, 
minstrel, with Josephine Primice, 
singer and dancer; Nino Martini, 
Trudi Schoop with ballet troupe; 
Andres Segovia, Kenneth Spencer, 
bass. Special events: Paul Robeson, 
two concerts; Marian Anderson, 
two concerts; Lotte Lehman, three 
concerts; Albeneri Trio; Abrasha 
Brodsky, European pianist. Twenty- 
five concerts in the main three ser- 
ies instead of 20 last year. 


Mendelssohn Choir, 135 College 
Street, Sir Ernest MacMillan, con- 
ductor. Five concerts, Massey Hall: 
Dec. 26, Handel’s Messiah; Feb. 20, 
Simone Flibotto of Montreal, guest 
artist; April 15, joint recital with 
the Toronto Symphony; April 30, 
Handel’s Belshazzar. Convocation 
Hall, University of Toronto, seating 
17,037, April 1 and 2: Bach’s Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew. 

Conservatory of Music concerts, 
Conservatory Concert Hall, Univer- 
sity Hall, University Avenue at Col- 
lege Street, sating 400. Mrs. E. 
Lorne Millar, chairman, women’s 
committee. Six chamber music 
events: Parlow String Quartet, three 
concerts; Lubka Kolessa, pianist; 
Chamber Orchestra, Ettore Maz- 
zoleni, conductor; Greta Kraus trio 
of harpsichord, viola and flute. 
Wednesdays at five o’clock. 

The savant Organ Society, 
D’Alton McLaughlin, chairman. 
Eaton Auditorium, College Street. 
Five organ musicales, with young 
people’s choral groups, at intervals 
November to April: Marcel Dupré, 
accompanied by his pianist daugh- 
ter; Kenneth Meek of Montreal; 
David Craighead of California; Vir- 
gil Fox of Peabody Conservatory; 
Quentin Maclean of Toronto. 

The Women’s Musical Club, reor- 
ganized 1946. Mrs. W. B. Woods, 
president: Mrs. E. F. Garrow, sec- 
retary, 574 Huron Street. Eaton 
Auditorium, College Street. Six 
concerts, Oct. 1, evening and after- 
noon recitals: Mona Paulee, mezzo- 
soprano; Muriel Kerr, pianist; Gril- 
ler String Quartet with Lois Wann; 
Angna Enters, mime artist; Zara 
Nelsova, cellist. Other activities: 
sponsorship of a rehearsal club and 
a scholarship fund for young art- 
ists. 

Canadian Concerts and Artists 
Management, represented in To- 
ronto by Harry Warlaw, Massey 
Hall, Shuter Street. Three principal 
events, Massey Hall: Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Oct. 28; Richard Tauber, Jan. 
8: Witold Malcuzynski, Feb. 3. 
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New Orleans 





Walter Herbert, Corinne Mayer. 
general director president of the 
of the New Or- New Orleans 
leans Opera Philharmonic So- 
House Associa- ciety 

tion 


By Harry Brunswick Loes 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


HE season of 1946-47 will prove 

to be the most’ remarkabie 
which this city has ever had, both 
as to the number of attractions and 
the calibre of the participating art- 
ists. 

The New Opera House Associa- 
tion, 520 Royal St., Hugh M. Wil- 
kinson, president; Mrs. Edward B. 
Ludwig and R. Kirby Longino, vice- 


presidents; other officers: J. Wal- 
lace Paletou, J. Milton May. Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, seating capacity 
2,900. Eleven performances, five of 
the six operas given twice: Madama 
Butterfly, Oct. 11 and 13; La 
Traviata, Oct. 24 and 26; Aida, Nov. 
11; La Boheme, Nov. 21 and 23; 


April 10 and 12; another 
decided, in March. 
and conductor, 
Stage direction, 


Carmen, 
work, not yet 
General director 
Walter Herbert; 
William Wymetal and Ethel C. 
Brett; ballet mistress, Lelia Haller. 

The New Orleans Symphony, 6()5 
Canal St., auspices New Orleans 
Symphony Society, Lionel Adams, 
president; George H. Terriberry, 
honorary life president; Massimo 
Freccia, conductor ; manager, 
George Allen Foster; other officers: 
Leon Godchaux, Irving L. Lyons, 
Philip D. Rittenberg, Herbert C. 
Parker. Municipal Auditorium, 
seating capacity 2,900. Fourteen 
Subscription, nine Young People’s, 
and three ‘teen-age concerts. Also 
two extra concerts: Alec Temple- 
ton, Jan. 14 and Vladimir Horowitz. 
Feb, 25. Subscription series solo- 
ists; Eugene List, Nov. 12; Isaac 
Stern, Nov. 19; Rose Dirman, Nov. 
26; Erica Morini, Dec. 3: Leon 
Fleisher, Dec. 10; Nathan Milstein, 
Dec. 17; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 7; 
Zino Francescatti, Jan. 21; Edmund 
Kurtz, March 4; Rudolf Serkin, 
March 11. A tour of several cities; 
also nation-wide Broadcast—NBC, 
March 15. 

Irwin Poche’s Series, 605 Canal St. 
Municipal Auditorium, seating 
capacity 2,900. Strauss festival, Oct. 
14; S. Hurok’s Original Ballet 
Russe, Nov. 30 and Dec. 1; Fritz 
Kreisler, Dec. 11; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 2, 3, 4. Original 
Don Cossack Russian Chorus, Jan. 
19; Tito Guizar, Feb. 3; Fritz Reiner 
and the Pittsburg Symphony, Feb. 
16; Oklahoma, one week beginning 
March 3; Jooss Ballet, March 20; 
Ballet Theater, March 23; Lauritz 
Melchior and concert. orchestra, 
April 17; Gladys Swarthout, April 
20: Jose Iturbi and orchestra of 90 
musicians, date to be announced; 
Rose Marie, operetta, date to be an- 
nounced. 

Philharmonic Society, 605 Canal 

t., Mrs. Harry T. Howard, honor- 
ary president; Corinne Mayer, pres- 


ident; other officers: Mmes. Ed- 
ward B. Benjamin, Mark Kaiser, 
Frank Soulé, Daniel S. Elliott. 
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Massimo Freccia, 
conductor of the 


Hugh M. Wil- 
kenson, president 


of the New New Orleans 
New Orleans Symphony 
..ouse Associa- 
tion 
Municipal Auditorium, capacity 2,- 
900. might concerts: Karin Bran- 
zell, Nov. 13; Ezio Pinza, Jan. 1.; 


Feb. 20; 
Rubin- 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
s.eifetz, March 12; Artur 


sein, April 15; New York Philhar- 
monic, April 26, 27, 28. last date with 
Helen Traubel as soloist. 


Newcomb School of Music, New- 
comb College, Leon Ryder Maxwell, 
director. Dixon Hall, seating capac- 
ity 1,062. Thursday afternoon ser- 
ies, concerts by the Tulane and 
Newcomb Glee Clubs, the A Cap- 
pella Chorus and Festival Choir, 
Maynard Klein, conductor, assisted 
by John Morrissy and Walter S. 
Jenkins; also the operetta Patience, 
Dec. 12 and 13; Handel’s Messiah 
with imported soloists, Dec. 19; an 
old classical opera, seldom heard; 
Brahms’ Requiem; and a work by 
Hindemith, all to be given in the 
spring. The Tulane University Or- 
chestra, John Morrissey conductor, 
will give concerts in the late season. 

Summer Pop Concerts, 605 Canal 
St.. Leon Godchaux, president; 
other officers, ane Jenjamin Le- 
mann, Mrs. B. M. Grunewald, Irwin 
Poché, Richard Koch, Herbert C. 
Parker, Sr., manager, George Allen 
Foster. Held three nights a week 
during June and July at Beauregard 
Square. 


Loyola University College of 
Music, 6317 St. Charles Ave., Ernest 
E. Schuyten, dean. Holy Name 
Auditorium, seating capacity 1,000. 
Monthly student recitals. Also piano 
recitals in April at Marquette Hall 
by Dorothy Black, seating capacity, 


500. Rosemary Marphis, Ernest 
Huette, Joseph Bloemer, Marie 
Goodspeed, Violin Recital by Jack 


Hiller in April. 


Cercle Lyrique, 2917 Ursulines. 
Mrs. Walter C. Hava, president; 
other officers: Mmes. Zollinger, 
Desirée Roman, Frank  Soulé, 
Andrew M. Buchmann, Clyde W. 
Johnson, Gertrude V. Trottman, 
Edwin Ohlfa, Guy Bayhi, and Max 
U. Bernard. Monthly’ musicales 


held at private homes. 

New Orleans Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Nicolai Zadri, founder. Five 
monthly concerts in private salons. 
participants: Ruth A. Miller, Wal- 
ter Herbert, Sydney B. Lewis, Wil- 
liam Kitaeff, Nicolai Badri. 


Charleston, S. C. 
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Charleston Choral Societ-, Vernon 
W. Weston conducting; band con- 
certs. Sacred concert by represen- 
tative choirs, Donald George con- 
ducting; presentation of $1,000 
prize-winning song about Charles- 
ton. 

Citadel Square Baptist Church, 
eighth annual performance of Han- 
del’s Messiah, Vernon W. Weston, 
conductor, Dec. 18. Church audi- 
torium, seating 1,400. Chorus of 110 
singers of community. 

St. Phillip’s Church, 





annual 


24th 












Quartet, Oct. 22; Or iginal Don Co.o- 
sack Russian Male Chorus, Nov. 20; 


Crucifix- 
Seats 


of Stainer’s 
alternvon. 


performance 
10n, Good Friday 





yuv. Parish choir augmenced to 100 Ballet Ruse de Monte Carlo, Dec. 
by singers of communny. Vorothy 25, 26, 27, 28; Billy Kose’s Carmen 
Bollwinkle, organist. Jones, Jan. 10, 11, 12, 13: Zino 
Francescatti, Jan. 16; Lito Guizar 

nag ed and Company, Feb. 2; Antomo 

Rosario and Company, Feb. 12; 

T Pittsburgh Symphony, Feb. 15; 

Houston, CX. Original Ballet Kusse, Feb. 25, 26; 
Angna Enters, March 1; Trapp 

Family Singers, March 4; Marian 

Anderson, March 6; Rudolf Serkin, 


Sigmund Romberg and 
orchestra, March 22; San Francisco 
Symphony, March 29, 30; Dorothy 
Maynor, April 10; Lauritz Melchior 
and orchestra, April 19; Lily Pons, 
April 22; Metiopolttan Opera, May 
0-4. 


March 19; 





Greenville, S. C 
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Ernst Hoffmann, Edna W. Saun- Putman, conductor; Mrs. Putman, 
conductor of the ders, head of the accompanist. Woman’s College 
Houston Sym- Edna W. Saun- auditorium. Annual tour of the 
phony ders Artist Series Carolinians takes place in spring by 
this chorus of approximately 70 

HOUSTON, TEXAS Voices. 
N important development in the Crescent Music. Club, auspices 
A musical hte of Houston and Crescent Community Club, Eliza 
Texas is the organization of the beth Hewell, president. Three pro- 


in November, at which Fed- 
May 4, at 


grams; 


Azaiea Music Festival, ; 
eration Day 


event of its kind in the 


first annual 


the first is observed ; 


southwest and one which enlists the arle Street Baptist church at 
assistance an cooperation of the which American artist will be pres- 
Houston Symphony, the 150-voice ented; and May luncheon meeting 
Denton Choir, Civic Ballet and and program trom the work of 
guest artists of note. South Carolina composers. 
Greenville Music Club, Mrs. D. A. 
Houston Symphony, City Audito- Tillinghast, president. Fortieth an- 
rium, Houston 2. Ernest Hoffmann, niversary of organization, Nov. 25 
conductor; Gus Wortham, chairman with four founders as honored 
of the board; Miss Ima Hogg, pres- guests. Mrs. George W. Ebaugh, 
ident; Francis R. Deering, man- Mrs. W. P. Conyers, now of Spar- 
ager; Raphael N. Fliegel, new con-  tanburg; Mrs. Robert I. Woodside, 


and Mrs. O. B. Hartzog. Jessie Reed 
Burnett presented the history of the 


certmaster; 10 subscription concerts, 
eleven student program, 39 weekly 


broadcasts over the Texas Quality club. 
Network, spring festival, concerts Glee Club of Greenville High 
on tour and 25 or more summer School, Frances Hill Lynch, con- 
symphony programs. Events sched- ductor. Auditorium of Greenville 
uled as follows: Edwin Lear, tenor, High School, seating 500. Christ- 
soloist, Nov. 4; Carlos Chavez, guest mas concert. Club plans several 
conductor-composer, Nov. 18; Jac- concerts in spring. 
ques Abram, pianist, Dec. 9; Etrem Tuesda Evening Music Club 
Kurtz, guest conductor, Jan. 6: ae >» : ig 
“te 7 . : ‘ Inez Goldsmith, president. In its 
Ezio Pinza, bass of the Metropoli- = : C 5 

; > Ae second season. Joined rescent 
tan Opera, soloist, Jan. 20; William wusic Club and Music Club of 
Kapell, pianist, Fe 0; Alfre ap kas soe ay parang lamer : 
Mit 4 apie SF I 04 — Greenville in presenting Bessie Rice, 
] vite jianist, Feb. 24; Eric: lated: I . 

Irovitch, Plans ep. ot, Erica pianist, in November concert. 
Morini, violinist, March 17; Regi- 
nald Stewart, guest conductor, SRR 


March 31, all 
April 14. 


First Annual Azalea Music Fes- 


orchestral concert, 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


r . m > € 

tival, Held in private garden of LContnnad freer page 0?) 
Bayou Bend, 2940 Lazy Lane, River ‘lent, F. Perry Sessions ; secretary, 
Oaks, Houston. March 7, Orpheus Faith Burwell. Twichell Audito- 
by Gluck, with Houston Civic Bal- ‘ium. Fall concert presented by the 
let, the Denton Choir, Houston Spartanburg Symphony _ under 
Symphony and Anna Kaskas, con- Pedro Sanjuan, with Edwin Ger- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera as SCchefski as piano soloist. Decem- 
soloist. March 8, in City Audito- ber operas, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
rium, Bach B Minor Mass, with [a Serva Padrona. Spring Festival 
Denton Choir, Anna Kaskas, Agnes Will bring one evening each of oper- 
Davis, soprano; James Jackson, tic and symphonic music, and a 
baritone; Robert McDonald, tenor, third evening which will introduce 
and Houston Symphony, Ernest @ "umber of young musicians. On 
Hoffmann, conducting. _ March 30, an afternoon recital will 

include selections by the 1947 fes- 

Edna W. Saunders Artist Series,  tival winner. 

Fifth Floor, Levy’s, Houston. Other music events include a special 
Events: Eleanor Steber, Oct. 7; New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Strauss Festival, Oct. 19; Icelandic concert, Leopold Stokowski, directing, 
Singers O,ct. 22; Budapest String to be sponsored in the spring. 





m@ ROENA SAVAGE 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


e -_ An_ interpreter, superlative in intelligence and sincerity of 
expression.’ — THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 
Chicago: ‘‘Her voice is rarer indeed.’’ 

San Bernardino: “ impeccable musicianship . excellent 
diction in all the _Manguages.” 

Kansas City: . Brilliant soprano. sad 


Los Angeles: “. . + , Thoroughly at home in highly dramatic arias 
and in tender Wieder,’ 
Los Gatos P hermes lieder. 
Spirituals. She sings them all as she pleases .. . 
accomplished artist.” 

Management: Concert Bureau of Artists and Entertainers, 1560 B’way, N.Y.C. 

M. Cassvan, Personal Representative . Lou Swarz, Publicity 


- » English drawingroom. . 
she is ‘an 
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Mrs, P. O. Grif- 

fith of the Grif- 

fith Music 
Foundation 


Leonard Shiman, 
co-chairman of 


Y.M. and Y.W. 
H.A. Series 


Newark 


By Puitip GordoN 


NEWARK, N. J. 


V HILE the usual musical ac- 
tivities carry on from year to 
the Griffith Music Foundation 


year, 
has added to its program by assum- 
ing the management of the New 
Jersey Orchestra, the YM _ and 


YWHA has supplemented its cham- 
ber music series with a group of 
sonata recitals, and the Essex County 
Symphony Society plans to resume 
its outdoor concerts. 


Griffith Music Foundation, 6(5 
Broad Street. President, Mrs. P. O 
Griffith ; educational director, Augus- 
tus D. Zanzig; business and concert 
manager, Harry Mack. Co-operat- 
ing organizations: Contemporary of 
Newark, a’Kempis of Newark, 
Woman’s Club of Connecticut 
Farms, Suburban Woman's Club of 
Irvington, YM and YWHA of New- 
ark, College Woman’s Club of Es- 
sex County. Auditoriums: Mosque 
Theatre, seating 3,500; Griffith 
\uditorium, seating 400. At Mosque 


Theatre: Myra Hess, Oct. 20; Mag- 
gie Teyte, Oct. 29; Claudio Arrau, 
Nov. 3; Jooss Ballet, Nov. 19; Vlad- 
imir Horowitz, Dec. 8; Rudolf Ser- 
kin and Busch Orchestra, Jan. 5; 
Maryla Jonas, March 2; Boston 


Symphony, April 10. 

Educational activities (at Griffith 
Auditorium): Institute on the 
Music and Music Education of 
Youth, Oct. 19; courses in apprecia- 
tion, ear training, harmony, rhyth- 
mic movement, pianist’s vocabulary, 
by Richard McClanahan, Johanne 
Gjerulff, and Augustus Zanzig, be- 
ginning October; annual auditions 
for students in piano, violin, cello, 
singing, composition, and general 
musicianship, beginning March. 


New Jersey Symphony, 605 Broad 


NEW JERSEY 


Frieder Weissmann. 25th season. 
Three pairs of concerts at Orange 
High School, seating 1,500: Noy. 18, 


soloists respect- 
soprano: 


Jan. 20, March 31; 
ively Fiorenza Quartararo, 
Angel Reyes, violinist, Simon 
Barere, pianist. At Mt. Hebron 
High School, Montclair, seating 1,- 


500: Nov. 19, Jan. 21, April 1, same 
soloists. First year under Griffith 
Music Foundation management. 


Newark Museum, 49 \Vashington 
Street. Director, Beatrice Winser; 
sponsor, Mrs. Wallace M. Scudder; 
manager, Mrs, Rodney Saylor. 
Museum Court, seating 1,200. Five 
concerts : Elizabeth Wermine, mezzo- 
soprano; Lorraine Byman, harpist, 
Nov. 3; Jose Figueroa, violinist; 
Cynthia Stevens, pianist, Dec. 1; 
Ralph Sheldon, pianist; Chester 
Barclay, flutist, Jan. 5; soloist to be 
announced, Feb. 2; American String 


Quartet, March 2. 

Handelian Choir, Old First 
Church, Broad Street. Conductor, 
Rodney Saylor. Annual Christmas 


performance of Handel’s Messiah, 
Soloists, Cynthia Stevens, Elizabeth 
Wurmine, Robert Fitzgerald. 

Essex County Symphony Society, 
605 Broad Street. Sponsors: Kresge 


Department Store; Wiss Sons, Inc.; 
Horace K. Corbin; Samuel R. Don- 
chi; A. H. Puder; Griffith Piano 
Company. President, Mrs. P. O. 
Griffith; vice-president, Mrs. Henry 
Barkhorn; treasurer, P. O. Griffith; 
secretary, Mrs. Meyer Kussy; trus- 
tees, Hugh E. Barnes, H. Victor 
Paul; managing director, Harry 
Mack. Mosque Theatre; Schools 
Stadium, seating capacity 15,000. 


Dates to be announced. There is 
public demand for the retention of 
the operatic cycie presented at the 
Mosque Theatre during the last few 
years and for the resumption of the 
outdoor formerly given in 
June. 

New Jersey Bach Society, 49 
Washington Street. Conductor, 
Rodney Saylor; president, Franklin 
Conklin, Jr.; manager, Mrs. Rodney 
Saylor. Mosque Theatre. Perform- 
ances of B Minor Mass, discon- 
tinued during the war because of 
lack of male voices, have not yet 
been resumed. 

Orpheus Club, c/o Frank Watters, 
19 Crescent Place, Ho-Ho-Kus. Con- 
ductor, Julius Zingg; pianist, Clar- 
ence Robinson; organist, W. Elmer 
Lancaster; president, Henry F. 
Ebert; vice-president, Thomas 
Cooper; secretary, Clifford — T. 
Muddell; treasurer, Frank Watters. 


series 

















Street. President, Mrs. Parker O. Mutual Benefit Auditorium, seating 

Griffith ; honorary president, Rus- 1,000. Two concerts, winter and 

sell B. Kingman; business man- spring, with soloists. 

ager, Harry Mack; conductor, Y.M. and Y.W.H.A., 652 High 
Madeleine 





| VIOLINIST 
| CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LECTURE — RECITALS 


UNIQUE INSTRUCTION COURSES (for all music students) 


1. REMEDIAL SIGHTREADING thru visual and rhythmic re-education. 
2. NEW EFFICIENCY TECHNIQUES. 


STUDIO: 600 Carnegie Hall 


CARABO 


First New York Performances (Town Hall, 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SONATAS 


Charles Ives, Roy Harris, Harold Cone, Copland, 


"Miss Carabo 


munity a genuine service." 


"INTERPRETIVE INSIGHT." 


RES.: 300 West End Ave., 


Nov. ti, 1946 


Piston, ete. | 


did the musical com- | 
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—wN. Y. Times 


—wN. Y. Herald Tribune 
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February, 1947 


Gustav P. Heller; 
Bert Gold; ed- 
Bert Jahr. Fuld 
Chamber music 
Leonard Shi- 
Maurice Eis- 
Josef Fuchs, 


Street. President, 
executive director, 
ucational director, 
Hall, seating 1,200. 
series: co-chairman, 
man, Rose Parsonnet, 
enberg, cellist, Oct. 30; 
violinist, Artur Balsam, pianist, 
Nov. 20; Budapest Quartet, Feb. 26; 
Guilet Quartet, with Alfredo Gal- 
lodoro, clarinetist, March 19; Stuy- 
vesant Quartet, with Horace Britt, 
cellist, April 9, Special feature: lec- 
tures on the music, peseeene each 
concert, by Philip Gordon, “Y” 
music organizations: Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mark Silver, conductor, 
Dec. 15, soloist Lynn Kleinberger, 
pianist; March 30, soloist to be an- 
nounced. Hazomir Choral Society, 
Mark Silver, conductor, Feb. 16, 
soloist Berele Chagy, tenor; June 8, 


with symphony orchestra and solo- 
and Band, 
June. Jew- 
Feb. 3, 


bari- 


Youth Orchestra 
Paul Ziering, conductor, 
ish music series: Jan. 13, 27, 
soloist W. Belskin-Ginsburg, 
tone, 


ists. 


Thomas P. Mar- 

tin, musical dir- 

rector of the 

Hudson Grand 

Opera Associa- 
tion 





By Tuomas P. MArtTIN 


UNION CITY, N. J. 
HE Hudson Grand’Opera As- 
sociation is offering three reg- 
ular performances this year in Un- 
ion City. In March and May the 
Friends of Opera will have recep- 
tions and musical programs. 
Hudson Grand Opera Association, 
Grieff Theater, Union. City, N. J. 
Thomas P. Martin, musical direc- 


tor and conductor; Edward F. 
Fleckenstein, president; Frank Les- 
lie, vice-president; Richard Feury, 
secretary; Joseph Tighe, treasurer; 
Mrs. Walter Bergmann, , president 
of the Friends of Opera (auxiliary 
organization). Grieff Theater, seat- 
ing capacity 1,449. Three regular 
performances: La Bohéme, Rigo- 
letto, Madama Butterfly, dates to be 
announced; artists to be announced, 


TRENTON, N. J. 
A* interesting schedule of mus- 
ical events for the 1946-47 sea- 


son is listed for Trenton. 


Trenton Opera Association, 115 
W. State St. Charles L. Wagner 
production of Il Trovatore, Nov. 10; 


The Bartered Bride, Dec. 14; La 
Bohéme, Feb. 7, and Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci, April 26. 
Productions and presentation under 


supervision of John E. Curry, man- 
aging director; Armando Agnini, 
stage director. Michael DePace 


advisory capacity to 
James Kerney, 


serves in an 
the production staff. 
Jr., is president of the associa- 
tion. Michael Kuttner, musical di- 
rector, is now on a European tour. 
Trenton Community Concerts, 


The Very Reverend Fred M. Ad- 
ams, president; James Kerney, Jr., 
Mrs. Alex. Budson and Mrs. Henry 
Welling, vice-presidents ; Lucile 
Fritz, financial secretary; Rauland 
P. Smith, treasurer, and John E., 


Curry, secng@tury. Five concerts: 
Foxhole a: Ad Oct. 9: Sanroma, 
Nov. 4; Christopher Lynch, Dec. 4; 
Heifetz, Jan. 10; Busch Little Sym- 
phony, Feb. 5. 

Trenton Symphony, four 
certs: January, February, 
April; Guglielmo Sabatini, conduc- 
tor; Gertrude Schultz, manager. 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo gave 
two performances Jan, 25- 26 under 
sponsorship of John E. Curry. 


con- 


March, 


Orange 


Frieder Weiss- 
mann, conductor 
of the New 


Jersey Symphony 





ORANGE, N. J. 


F musical importance to this 
O community, is the assumption 
of the management of the New Jer- 
sey Symphony, Frieder Weissmann, 


conductor, by the Griffith Music 
Foundation. Mrs. P. O. Griffith is 
president of the orchestra; Russell 


B. Kingman, honorary president, 
and Charles E. Arnott, chairman of 


(Continued on page 434) 





ON TOUR FROM 
COAST TO COAST 
AND FROM 
CANADA TO CUBA 


Emo Balogh 

















PIANIST 


Season 1947-48 Now Booking 


Management: 


National Concert Artists 
Corporation 


711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Providence, 
By ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
G OLD-ouT houses #¥%- he rule in 
the concert life of this city this 
season. Boston Symphony, Rhode 
Island Philharmonic and Commun- 
ity Concerts have played to full 
capacity, amd near capacity has 
been reached in the series at the 
School of Design and Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Rhode Island Philharmonic, 31 
Laurel Ave., Francis Madeira, con- 
ductor; Albert E. Noelte, president; 
other officers: Armand H. Cote, 
Irene L. Mulick, Sanders Rowland; 
manager, Raymond G. Williams. 
School of Design, seating capacity 
900. Subscription series of. 3 con- 
certs, Nov. 6, Jan. 2, March 27. 
(Other dates in several R. I. cities). 
Soloists: Carroll Glenn, violinist; 
Emma bBeldan, soprano; Joseph 
Battista, pianist. 

Community Concert Association, 
31 Laurel Ave., Mrs. Arthur M. 
Allen, president; other officers: 
Mrs. John Nicholas Brown, Ada H. 
Miller, Hugh F. MacColl and Mrs. 


Henry D. Sharpe; Raymond G. 
Williams, manager. Metropolitan 
Theater, seating capacity, 3,200. 


Regular subscription series of 5 
concents; Todd Duncan, Oct. 22: 
Baltimore Symphony, Dec. 10; 
Maryla Jonas, Jan. 21; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Feb. 18; Jennie Tourel, 
March 18. 

Raymond G. Williams, local man- 
ager of Boston Symphony, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor; Richard 
Burgin, assistant conductor. Metro- 
politan Theater, seating capacity, 
3,200; regular subscription of 5 con- 
certs: Oct. 15, Nov. 19, Jan. 28, Feb. 
25, March. 25. Soloist, Myra Hess. 

Rhode Island School of Design, 
14 College St. Auspices of the 
Museum of Art. Helen M. Dan- 
forth, president; other officers: 
Gordon Washburn; Laurie E. Kal- 
dis, manager. School of Design 
Auditorium, seating capacity, 900. 
Regular subscription series of 4 
concerts: Budapest String Quartet, 
Nov. 8, 9, Dec. 6, 7 

Brown University, Providence 12, 
R. I. Henry M. Wriston, president; 
Arlan R. Coolidge, chairman; de- 


ieee tocetealee Mites 





RR. 


Francis Madeira, 
conductor of the 
Rhode Island 


Philharmonic 








Mrs, Arthur M. Raymond G, Wil- 

Allen, president liams, manager 

° Community of the Rhode 

Concert Associa- Island Philhar- 
tion monic 


partment of music. Alumnae Hall, 
Pembroke College, seating capacity, 
800. Regular subscription series of 
11 concerts: Maggie Teyte, soprano, 
Nov. 14; Pembroke-Wesleyan Glee 
Clubs, Nov. 23; Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
harpsichordist and Alexander 
Schneider, violinist, Jan. 23; Vera 
Appleton and Michael Field, duo- 
pianists, Feb. 14; Eugene Lester, 
pianist and Gerald Samuel, violinist, 
March 13; Brown-Pembroke chorus 
in Schubert-Brahms anniversary 
concert, March 23; Mildred Pansy, 
pianist, April 1; Brown Glee Club, 
April 18; Pembroke Dance Group, 
Brown-Pembroke Orchestra, and 
Pembroke Glee Club, April 24; 
Brown and Connecticut College 
Glee Clubs, May 3; James Pease, 
bass-baritone, May 6. Two programs 
outside series: Marcel Dupré, or- 
ganist, Dec. 11; Brown-Pembroke 
chorus, Brown-Pembroke  orches- 
tra, Dec, 15. 

R. I. Chapter of American Guild 
of Organists, 100 Bowen St., Louise 
Winsor, dean; sub-dean, Paul Col- 








FRIEDRICH SCHORR 


Voice Placement - Training for Opera and Concert 
Special Coaching in Wagnerian Roles 


Manhattan School of Music 


Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 











New York C Hartford, Conn. 
Studio: 175 West 72nd Street, New York - TRafalgar 4-0775 
William Pierce TEACHER OF 


HERMAN 


Teacher of Singing 


19 East 94th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


PATRICE MUNSEL 


of the Metropolitan Opera Assselation 
AT. 9-6735 








LUCIA DUNHAM .....: 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Address: 173 Riverside Drive, New York JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 








GIBNER KING 


Ci 7-6062 


162 Ww. 54th St., N. Y. Cc. a 


Accompanist for 
EZIO PINZA 


Concert Accompanist 
Repertoire Coach 











YVONNE ST. CYR 


VOICE BUILDER 


109 W. 78rd ST.. MH. Y. GO. - TR. 7-6700, Ex. 18@ - Puplie placed in Shubert Pred. (witheut fee) 
Accredited by American Theatre Wing to accept Veterans under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
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344 West 72nd Street, New York City - 
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well; other othcers: Helen J. Irons, 
rrederick W. Hoffman. Various 
halls and churches. Recital by 
Annie M. Rienstra, Oct. 15; recital 
by George Faxon, Nov. 18; lecture- 
recital by Roy Bailey, Dec. 2; 
other events to be announced later. 

The Chaminade Club, 69 Keene 
St., Mrs. Harold J. Pearce, presi- 
dent; other officers: Elizabeth H. 
Higgins, Mrs. William C. Ziegler, 
Mrs. Howard Bacon, Mabel G. 
Hirst, Mrs. Herbert M. Durfee. 
Froebel Hall, seating capacity, 200; 
Churchill House, seating capacity, 
250; Plantations Club auditorium, 
seating capacity, 500. Musical pro- 
grams on Oct. 17, 24, 31; Nov. 14; 
Dec. 12, 27; Jan. 9, 23; Feb. 6, 20; 
March 6, 20; April 3, 10, 17. Guest 
soloists: David Laurent, baritone; 
Barbara Troxell, soprano; National 
Music League Trio. 

Chopin Club, 66 Greenwood Ave., 
Rumford, 16, R. I. Mrs. Frank Hill, 
president; other officers: Mrs. Al- 
bert H. Miller, Mrs. Richard A. 
Wilson, Ray A. Gardiner, Mrs. Ar- 
thur E. Wilkes, Mrs. Edmund M. 
Corbett, Mrs. Joseph B. Webber. 
Froebel Hall, 200; Plantations Club 
auditorium, 500; Churchill House, 
250; Narragansett Hotel Ballroom, 
1,000. Programs on Oct..10; Nov. 
7; Dec. 5; Jan. 23; Feb. 9; March 
13; April 3, 24; May 8 Guest art- 
ists: Jan Cherniavsky, pianist; Mi- 
chael Cherniavsky, cellist. 

Schubert Club, 89 Pleasant St., 
Attleboro, Mass. Mrs, Harry V. 
Himes, president; other officers: 
Mrs. Eli Wilcox, Margaret Fuller, 
Helen Irons, Grace Gendron. Pro- 
rams on Oct. 14; Nov. 18; Dec. 9; 
Jan. 13, 25; Feb. 10; March 10; 
April 14; May 12. Speakers: Ruth 
Tripp, William O’Toole, Frank W. 
Ramseyer. 

Metropolitan Theatre, 9 Chestnut 
St., Herbert Copellman, manager. 
Seating capacity, 3200. Katherine 
Dunham and Co., Sept. 26; Blos- 
somtime, Oct. 14; original Ballet 
Russe, Oct. 24; Boys Town Choir, 
Oct. 30: New England Opera Co., 
Aida, Danilo Scotti, conductor, 
Nov. 21; Lauritz Melchior with or- 
chestra, Jan. 8. 

University Glee Club of Provi- 
dence, 29 Fenner St., Providence. 
Lawrence Apgar, conductor; Don- 
ald J. MacDonald, president; other 
officers: Walter Morris, Warren 
Kent, Jr.; Leallyn B, Clapp. School 
of Design auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity, 900. Concerts: Dec. 13; 
March 21. Soloists for first con- 
cert: Louise Winsor, Nathan Price, 
duo-pianists. Other soloists to be 
announced. 

R. I. Conservatory of Music, 280 
Washington St., Providence. Mau- 
rice A. Lewis, director: Edward J. 
Grant, dean. R. I. School of De- 
sign auditorium, seating capacity, 
900; opera Faust, May 29, 30. Di- 
rector, Maurice A. Lewis. Principal 
singers: James Pease, Joseph La- 





deroute, Robert Gay and Nancy 
Trickey. 

a 
Harrisburg 


(Continued from page 380) 
conductor; Betty Acker, president; 
Henry Hartman, vice-president; 
Kathryn Thompson, secretary ; 
Magdalen Pfluger, treasurer. Two 
concerts, Christmas Carols of Na- 
tions, Dec. 12, at Civic Club, and 
Spring Concert, early-in May at 
John Harris High School. 

Harris Choral Society, Martha 
Roberts, conductor; Max Kroeger, 
president; Ruth M. Sweigart, vice- 
president; Paul Kister, secretary; 
Ethel Milliken, treasurer. Forum 
Auditorium. Spring concert, some- 
time in April. 

Wednesday Club Civic Music Con- 
cert Series; sponsorship, Wednesday 
Club. Mrs. Joseph A. Hayes, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Richard Miller, vice- 
president; Mrs. James Belehas, sec- 





ond vice-president; Mrs. M. B. 
Kauffman, recording’ secretary; 
Mrs. Harold Miller, corresponding 
secretary; Mary E. Worley, treas- 
urer. Forum Auditorium. Five con- 
certs: Nov. 26, Dec. 11, Jan. 6, 
March 12 and April 14. Soloists and 
ensembles: Blanche Thebom, Isaac 
Stern, National Male Quartet ‘com- 
posed ot Attilio Bagguiore, Giulio 
Gari, Vernon Sanders and Bruce 


MacKay; Ezio Pinza and Robert 
Casadesus. 
John Parker Samuels Concert 


Series, Lancaster, R. D. 2. Forum 
Auditorium and Zembo Mosque. Six 
concerts: Oct. 18, Nov. 14, Dec. 30, 
Jan. 11, Feb. 11 and 24. Attractions: 
Marian Anderson. Original Ballet 
Russe, Jooss Ballet, San Carlo Op- 
era Company, Madama Butterfly, 
Longines Symphonettes, and Irene 
Manning. 


Erie 
(Continued from page 380) 
April 7. 

Erie Philharmonic Society, Wolf 
Road, R. D. No. 1, Erie, Pa. John 
R. Metcalf, conductor; Carl W. 
McNary, president; Mrs. John R. 
Metcalf, secretary; Strong Vincent 
Auditorium. Twelfth season of five 
concerts: Nov. 13 with Ellabelle 
Davis, soprano; Dec. 18, orchestral 
program; Feb. 26, orchestral pro- 
gram; March 26 with Mischa 
Mischakoff, violinist; May 7 with 
mixed chorus and soloists under 
Federal Lee Whittlesey. 

Covenant Choir and Oratorio 
Chorus, 250 West 7th Street, Fed- 
eral Lee Whittlesey, conductor; 
Edith Meyette, president; Martha 
V. Dean, secretary; Church of the 
Covenant, seating capacity, 1,000. 
Community Concerts offering six 
events: Oct. 27, John Jacob Niles, 
folk singer; Dec. 24, Handel’s Mes- 
siah; April 4, Bach’s Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew; April 27, 
Dorothy Maynor; May 7, concert 
with the Erie Philharmonic; June 
29, opening the Summer Music Pro- 
gram at Chautauqua, New York. 

American Guilds of Organists, Erie 
Chapter, 1671 West 9th St. Mrs. J. 
W. McKnight, dean; Alma Haller 
Way, assistant dean. Church of the 





Covenant. Oct. 18 Marcel Dupré, 
organist, and Marguerite Dupré, 
pianist. 





Reading 


(Continued from page 380) 
Perry, conductor; Daniel B. Weid- 
ner, president. Northwest , Junior 
High School auditorium, seating 1,- 
100. Three concerts: Dec. 15, Han- 
del’s Messiah; Jan. 22, Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio; April 30, 
Pierne’s Children’s Crusade. 

Reading Civic Opera Society, Inc., 
Harmonic Mannerchor, 204 Lan- 
caster Ave. Fred Cardin, conductor : 
Robert Geiss, president. Rajah The- 
ater, four performances, Dec. 9 and 
10, The New Moon. Noel Coward’s 
Bitter Sweet, on two evenings in 
May, to be announced. 

Haage Concert Series, 47 South 
Sixth Street. Sponsor, George D. 
Haage. Rajah Theater. Five con- 
certs: Oct. 1, Nov. 14, Jan. 15, Feb. 
10, March 12. Soloists and ensem- 
bles: Charles Wagner’s Opera Com- 


pany, Budapest String Quartet; 
Philadelphia. Orchestra, Eugene 
List, Igor Gorin. Extra attraction, 


not in the regular series: Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 27. 





Academy of Vocal Arts 
Gives Student Concert 

Pupils of the National Academy of 
Vocal Arts were heard in concert in 
Steinway Hall on Jan. 26. Taking 
part were Deena Farber, Murray Pala- 
dino, Anna Spector, Sonja Ruby, Eve- 
lyn Du Bovis and Lee Cass. Accom- 
paniments were played by Hedy Suss. 
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Long Beach 


By Auice §. DURHAM 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

OR a symphony orchestra to fin- 
F ish its season without a deficit 
is distinctly a noveity and Long 
Beach can be justly proud of its 
Philharmonic which has started its 
12th year without debt. 

Long Beach Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Association, Robert Resta, 
conductor-founder; Nicholas Furja- 
nick, assistant conductor and con- 
certmaster; Rex D. Hodges, presi- 
dent; Theodore Strang, president 
emeritus; John Harris, vice-presi- 
dent; Beulah Newcomer, secretary ; 
Elmer Persons, treasurer; Alice S. 
Durham, music chairman; Mrs. 
Howard Coy, contest chairman. 
The orchestra is managed by board 
of directors and assisted by the 
Recreation Commission. $1,000 was 
donated by the Council of Service 
Clubs, Rex L. Hodges and Richard 
Loynes, to 12 winners of the Young 
Musicians Contest, for solo appear- 
ances with the orchestra. Dorothy 
Woodruff Asher, piano; Richard 
Waller, clarinet; Patsy Ruth Keys, 
violin; Rosalie Ashley, voice; won 
first places in the auditions. Four 
concerts in Concert Hall, capacity 
1,387, Marina Koshetz, soprano, 
Nov. 15; contest winners as soloists, 
Jan. 23; Ann Jamison, soprano, 
March 14; Lois and Guy Maier, 
duo-pianists, April 25. 

Camilla Wicks, gifted young vio- 
linist of Long Beach, appeared twice 
with the Long Beach local orchestra 
and on Dec. 16 played the Glazunoff 
Concerto with Alfred Wallenstein 
directing the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, in Concert Hall, 
Long Beach. Miss Wicks leaves in 
March for a European tour, the 
opening concert at Oslo, Norway. 

Women’s Symphony, sponsored by 
Recreation Commission, Eva Ander- 
son, conductor; Dorothy Stafford, 
president; Herbert Whittaker, man- 
ager. Municipal Auditorium and 
Concert Hall, Nov. 26, with Dorothy 
Oberg, pianist; other concerts, Feb. 
25 and May 27, 1947. 

Long Beach Committee, of South- 
ern California Symphony Associa- 
tion, sponsoring the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, Alfred Wallenstein, 
conductor. Mrs. Paul McCrery, 
president; Ella B. Howell, program 
chairman. Four concerts, Concert 
Hall, Dec. 15, Camilla Wicks, violir- 
ist; Feb. 3, 1947, March 2; April 1; 
Leonard Pennario, pianist. 

The Clifford Ellison Greater Art- 
ist Series, Jean Ann Rogers, asso- 
ciate. Municipal Auditorium, seat- 
ing capacity 4,200. Nine concerts, 
Strauss Festival, Oct. 25; Bill Rob- 
inson, Oct. 31; Jaroff Don Cossacks, 
Nov. 8; Melchior and orchestra, 
Nav. 29; Vronsky and Babin, Dec. 


6; Ballet Theatre, Jan. 9, 1947; 
Hurok Ballet, Feb. 13; Madama 
Butterfly, Feb. 20; Paul Robeson, 
March 21. 


Ware-Hazelton Attractions, Jean 
Ann Rogers, local manager, Munic- 
ipal Auditorium and Concert Hall. 
State of the Union, Jan. 20, 1947; 
Carmen Jones, Feb. 4; Anna Lucasta, 
March 19; Blackstone, April 8; 
Student Prince, April 16; The 
Geisha, April 22; the Magnificent 
Yankee, June 22. 

Long Beach Municipal Band, 
John J. Richards, conductor; James 
E, Son, assistant; Municipal Audi- 
torium and Concert Hall, free daily 
concerts. 

Musical Arts Club, professional 
musicians, meeting bi-monthly in 
Stivers building. Ada Potter Wise- 
man, president; Ethel Willard Put- 
nam, program chairman. 

Women’s Music Club, meeting bi- 
monthly, in Ebell Clubhouse. Mrs. 
Ellis Slack, president; Mrs. B. Tuck- 
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Robert Resta, 
conducor-founder 
of the Long 
Beach Philhar- 


monic 





chairman. 


ley Thompson, 
Prizes of $25 each will be awarded 
to winners of a student contest be- 
tween those students whose teach- 
ers or parents are members of the 


club, April 13, 1947. 


program 


Long Beach Branch of Music 
Teachers Association of California. 
Leah Dana Seykora, president; Ada 
rocter Wiseman, program chair- 
man; monthly meetings. 

St. Luke’s Orchestra, directed by 
William Ripley Dorr. Motion Pic- 
ture engagements with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios of Holly- 
wood and RKO. 

Church Choir Guild, Robert Dick- 
inson, president; Malcolm Groher, 
program chairman; affiliated with 
Southern California Choral Con- 
ductor’s Guild. Monthly meetings. 

Guild of Women Composers, 
Gladys Comstock, president. Month- 
ly meetings. 

Junior Charity League, sponsor of 
Trudi Schoop, ballet performance. 
Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 22, 1947. 
Mrs. Carroll Loder, president; Mrs. 


Jack Burrell, Ways and Means 
chairman. 

Long Beach Civic Opera Associa- 
tion, Valdimir Rosing, director; 


John Alford, president, Jack Horner, 
manager; presented Rio Rita, Oct. 


28-29-30, in Municipal Auditorium. 
Soloists, John Shafer and Vera 
Bryner. 

Girls’ Band, recently organized 


with 75 members directed by Ralph 





CALIFORNIA 


Sarber and sponsored by Recreation 
Commission. First public appear- 
ance at Tournament of Roses, Pasa- 
dena, Jan. 1, 1947. 

Dave Foutz Attractions, in Munic- 
ipal Auditorium; Anna Brown, Jan. 
28, Percy Grainger, March 10 and 
12; Tito Schipa, April 15. 

Long Beach Youth Symphony of 
45 young musicians present their 
first concert Jan. 10. Woodrow 
Wilson High School, capacity 1,685. 
Richard Waller, conductor and 
founder; Tikey Zes, concert mas- 
ter. Free admission. 

Combined Choral Groups of 500 
students and orchestra of 70 students 
and 50 pageant performers of the 
Long Beach city schools and city 
college, Christmas visualization, 
Dec. 12, at Woodrow Wilson High 
School. Mary Shouse, supervisor of 
music in city schools, general coor- 
dinator and Nicholas Furjanick, 
conductor of combined orchestras. 

Local Committee of White Shrine 
presents Liberace, pianist, Feb. 17 
and 18, at Municipal Auditorium, 
capacity 4,200. Jack Horner, man- 
ager. 

Moss and Hayman presents Sig- 
mund Romberg and orchestra, April 
16, at Municipal Auditorium. 

The 21st Annual Messiah pres- 
entation, Dec. 22, sponsored by 
Recreation Commission; Malcolm 
Groher, director. Poly High School 
Auditorium, capacity 1,728. 

Messiah, directed by Myranna 
Richard Coon, First Brethren 
Church, Dec. 15. 

Elijah, Harold Agal, director, First 
Baptist Church choir of 60 voices; 
performances Dec. 8 and 22. Also at 
Easter. 

Messiah, Rollo Alford, director 
and minister of Music at First 
Methodist Church: choir of 70 
voices, Dec. 29. 





Los Angeles 


(Continued from page 387) 


out in Wilshire Ebell Theater, 
April 30. 
Music Guild of Los Angeles, 


3305% Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
5, Max T. Krone, president; Alfred 
Leonard, vice-president and man- 
ager; Robert Kingsley, secretary- 
treasurer, Non-profit corporation. 
Budapest quartet, Oct. 2, 9, 16, Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium; Paganini 
quartet, Wilshire Ebell Theater, 
Dec. 18; Otto Klemperer, Chamber 
Orchestra, Alice Ehlers, harpsi- 
chordist, Philharmonic Auditorium, 
Jan. 22; Maggie Teyte, assisted by 
London String Quartet, Philhar- 
monic auditorium, Feb. 1; Pasquier 
trio, Wilshire Ebell Theater, Feb. 
18; Otto Klemperer, chamber or- 
chestra, Elizabeth Schumann, solo- 
ist, all-Bach, Philharmonic audito- 
rium, March 12; Elizabeth Schu- 
mann, lieder, Wilshire Ebell Thea- 
ter, March 19; Maryla Jonas, Phil- 
harmonic auditorium, April 7. 


Oakland 


(Continued from page 384) 
Names, and the area’s public schools 
all plan augmented activity. “ 

Oakland Symphony, 48 Wildwood 
Ave., Piedmont 10, Calif. Sponsor- 
ship, Oakland Symphony Orchestra 
Association. Orley See, conductor ; 
Edwin W. Ehmann, president; 
other officers: Harvey B. Lyon, 
William O. Morgan, Mrs. F. L. 
Burckhalter, J. Frederic Ching, 
Ralph T. Fisher. Ralph E. Hilligas, 
manager. Oakland Civic Audito- 





rium, capacity, 1,950. Ten concerts: 
two in young people’s series, four 
series, 


in winter subscription 


summer under auspices of the Sym- 
phony Association and Park Board. 
Winter series : Nov.24, Robert Brere- 
ton, pianist, guest artist; Jan. 19, 
Carolyn Cone Baldwin, pianist, 
guest artist; March 9, May 4, solo- 
ists to be announced. Young Peo- 
ple’s series: Feb. 23, April 20, solo- 


ists chosen from school auditions. 
Oakiand Forum, 1432 Alice Street. 
Herbert Shuey, president; other of- 


ficers; Cameron W. Wolfe, Mrs. 
William Cavalier, Louis J. Bruner, 
Ralph T. Fisher, Mrs. Dexter Rich- 
ards, Mrs. Albert H. Rowe. Mar- 
jory Wiley, manager. Civic Audito- 
rium, capacity, 1,950; Ebell Hall, 
350; Westlake Auditorium, 600. Art- 
ist Series: Licia Albanese, Oct. 21; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 3; Jan 
Peerce, Feb. 10; Trapp Family 
Singers, March 24; Artur Rubin- 
stein, May 1. Ebell and Westlake 
series: Florence Zamorra and Al- 
lison Ralston, Sept. 19; Anita Jas- 
min and Raymond Fong, Sept. 23; 
Maurice Zam, Oct. 8; Ernest Moel- 
ler, Nov. 19; Grace Adams East, 
Nov. 25; William Edward Basset, 
Dec. 2; Uda Waldrup’s Male Chor- 
isters, Dec. 12. Stell-Alan Marques, 
dancer, Jan. 6; Consuelo, dancer, 
Tszgania, violinist, Jan. 16; Virginia 
Basset, Feb. 17; Triancia, dancer, 
March 31; summer program to be 
announced. 

William E. Chamberlain Series, 
2413 Ellsworth St. Berkeley. Oak- 
land Civic Auditorium, Jaroff Don 
Cossacks, Nov. 5; Marian Anderson, 
Feb. 13; Trudi Schoop, Feb. 22; 
Robert Casadesus, Feb. 26; Paul 
Robeson, March 7. Young People’s 
Symphony, spring and summer 
dates to be announced; Original 
Ballet Russe, Richmond Auditorium, 
capacity 1,525, Jan. 25. 

Ware-Hazelton Series, Breuner 
Ticket Office, 2lst and Broadway, 
Oakland. Civic Auditorium. Ballet 
Theater, Jan. 6; Jooss Ballet, Feb. 
27; First Piano Quartet, March 1; 
Romberg Orchestra, April 13. 

Independent Bookings, Civic 
Auditorium. Lauritz Melchior, Nov. 
17; Rising Star Gospel Singers, 
Dec. 31; Westminster Choir, Jan. 
27; Mexican Review, Feb. 2; Col- 
ored Song Fest, March 2; San Carlo 


Opera, Tom Girton management, 
March 8. 
Orpheus Male Chorus, 5888 


Chabot Road. Mynard Jones, con- 
ductor; M. Reynold Koontz, presi- 
dent; Edward J. Chamberlin, sec- 
retary. Civic Auditorium. Frances 
Weiner, soloist, Dec. 10: Choral 
concert, May 20. 

Unruh Philharmonic Chorus, 478 


(Continued on page 433) 
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AUTHORITATIVE TRAINING FOR SINGERS 
BY APPOINTMENT 
7526 FOUNTAIN AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 


GLadstone 8375 











TENOR 


Downes (N. Y. 


BE 
Los Angeles 13, 


srcet RADAMSKY 


Appointed Professor of Vocal Art of the Moscow Con- 
servatory of Music in 1933. Now teaching in Hollywood. 
@ “An Artist of Great Experience who has devoted himself to 


the Cultivation of the 
Times) 


HYMER ARTIST BUREAU 
Calif, 


"Singer and Teacher of Singers” 


Highest Aspects of His Art.’’—Olin 


415 Auditorium Bidg. 
Madison 2548 

















JOHN A. 


PATTON 


Teacher of Singing 





Teacher of 


Mona Paulee, Mezzo-Soprano, win- 
ner of the 1941 Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions; Josephine Antoine, So- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera; Mona 
Bradford, Contralto, Chicago Opera. 


1526 CASSIL PLACE GL-7523 
(Off Sunset and 3 Blocks East 
of Highland Ave.) 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Phil Hart, man- Frank Andrews, 

ager of the manager of the 

Portland Record Ellison - White 
Shop Series Bureau 


By JoceELYN FouLKEs 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

ISITING artists, operas, ballets, 

\ symphonic and chamber music 

groups with numerous local pro- 

grams augment the season of music, 

An urgent desire continues for the 

resuscitation of the Portland Sym- 

phony which gave its last concert 
in 1938, 


Ellison-White Bureau, Central 
Building, Portiand 5. Frank And- 
rews, manager. Civic Auditorium, 


seating capacity without side wings, 
3,417. Jan Peerce, Oct. 14; Leonard 
Warren, Oct. 26; Dorothy Maynor, 


Nov. 18; Josh White, Nov. 30; 
Yehudi Menuhin, Dec. 9; Vronsky 
and Babin, Jan. 4; Veloz and Yo- 


landa, Jan. 6; Original Ballet Russe, 
Jan. 20, 21, 22; Marian Anderson, 
Jan. 28; Robert Casadesus, Feb. 13; 
Trudi Schoop Ballet, Feb. 17; Paul 
Robeson, Feb. 24; Roland Hayes, 
March 2; Draper and Adler, March 
11: San Carlo Opera, March 19-23; 
Claudio Arrau, March 25; Minneap- 
olis Symphony, April 8; Heifetz, 
April 12; James Melton, April 18; 
San Francisco Symphony, May 5. 
Record Shop, 808 S. W. Alder St., 
Portland 5. Phil Hart, manager. 
Civic Auditorium, capacity, 3,417. 
San Francisco Opera Co., Sept. 7- 
10; Carmen, La Traviata, Lohengrin, 
La Bohéme. Strauss festival, Nov. 
1: Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 3 
ballets, Nov. 10-12; Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Nov. 19; Templeton, March 3. 
Portland Junior Symphony, Park 
3uilding, Portland 5, Helen M. 
Erskine, executive secretary. Moe 
M. Tonkon, president of Portland 


Junior Symphony Association. 
Jacques Gershkovitch, conductor; 
James Eoff,. assistant conductor. 


Civic Auditorium. 3 concerts: Nov. 
23, Feb. 15, April 26. Robert Vance, 
piano soloist in November concert. 

Portland Chamber Music Series, 
6123 S. E. Reed College Place, Port- 
land 2. Auspices Friends of Cham- 
ber of Music and Reed College. Di- 
rectors: R. F. Arragon, Mrs. R. H. 
Strong, Mrs. Stanley Jewett, Mrs. 
Carlos Close, Mrs. Thomas Malar- 
key, Mrs. W. R. Morley, H. S. Gan- 
natt. 5 concerts: Neighbors of 
Woodcraft Hall, capacity 350. The 
Paganini Quartet, Jan. 3; Alexan- 
der Schneider and Ralph Kirkpat- 
rick, Feb. 20 and 22; the Pasquier 
Trio, March 1 and 8. 

Apollo Club Male Chorus, R. A 


Rasmussen, secretarv, 636 S. R. 
Grand Ave., Portland 14. Conn B. 
Williams, president; Albert EF. 


Jones, conductor, Civic Auditorium. 
Eugene Conley, tenor, soloist, Dec. 
3: Nadine Conner, lyric soprano, 
soloist, May 20. 

Artists’ Bureau Series of Portland 
Art Museum, S. W. Park and Mad- 
ison, Portland 5; Henri Arcand, 


manager. Sundays 3-4. Professional 
musicians presented in the winte: 
season. 

Monday Musical Club Chorus and 
Two Piano Ensemble, Mrs. Roy F. 
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Jacques Gersh- 
kovitch, conduc- 
tor of the Port- 
land Junior Sym- 
phony 


N. E. 
Conductors : 
chorus, Albert E. Jones; piano en- 
semble, David Campbell. Neighbors 
of Woodcraft Hall, April. 


president, 4015 
Portland 15. 


Owen, 
at. 


Davis 


Oregon Federation of Music 
Clubs, Marjorie Trotter, president. 
Fine Arts Building, Portland 5. 
Young Artists’ and Student Music- 
ians’ Contest, March 16. Junior 
Competitive Festival in April. 
Neighbors of Woodcraft Hall. 

Music Festival, sponsored by the 
Oregon Music Teachers’ Associa~- 
tion. Ora Bess Seeberger, president, 
5535 S.E. Madison St., Portland 15. 
Neighbors of Woodcraft Hall, after- 
noons, Art Museum, evenings. April 
7-12. 


Eugene 


By G. E. Gay orp 


EUGENE, ORE. 


EF UGENE enjoys a remarkably 
large array of musical events, 
and for several reasons. While the 
city has a population of only ap- 
proximately 30,000, there are over 
3,400 members in the Eugene Civic 


Music Association. This audience, 
plus a student audience arranged 
for by contract with the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, at times taxes 
the 6,000 capacity of McArthur 
Court. The city, being the seat of 
the University of Oregon with its 


School of Music ranking high na- 
tionally, is considered one of the 
cultural centers of the state. 

Eugene Civic Music Association, 
U. S. National Bank Building, G. E. 
Gaylord, president; Mrs. Robert D. 
Horn, Alton F. Baker, Clarence 
Hines and Melville Jones, vice-pres- 
idents; Mrs. George Giustina, sec- 
retary; and Earl M. Pallett, treas- 
urer. Membership of 3,400 plus 
University of Oregon student body 
under agreement. Auditorium, Mc- 
Arthur Court on University of Ore- 
gon campus, capacity 6,000. This 
year, the third for the Eugene Civic 
Music Association, the series in- 
cludes: Jarmila Novotna, Nov. 4; 
Lauritz Melchior, Nov. 24; Alexan- 
der Kipnis, Dec. 5; Joseph Schuster, 
Jan. 22; Marian Anderson, Jan. 30; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 25; and 
Minneapolis Symphony (with Mitro- 
poulos), April 9. 

Eugene Gleemen, non-profit civic 
male chorus of 70 voices. In 2lst 
consecutive season. 1946-47 winter 
series formal concerts: Feb. 7, Med- 
ford; Feb. 11, Eugene; Feb. 13, 
Salem: Theodore Kratt, conductor ; 
Donald Alton, accompanist; Earl M. 
Pallett, president; others officers and 
members of the Board of Directors 
are Charles E. Hunt, Alton F. 
Baker, Percy W. Brown, George H. 
Miller, Virgil M. Cameron, G. E. 
Gaylord, and A. C. Stockstad. 

University of Oregon School of 
Music, Theodore Kratt, dean. The 
following concerts by University 
musical organizations have been 
scheduled for 1946-47; University 
Svmphony Orchestra, 60 pieces, Rex 
Underwood, conductor, Dec. 11; 
University String Quartet, George 
Boughton, and Mary Alton, violins; 
Milton Dietrich, cello; and, Mar- 





garet Coleman, viola, Jan. 12; Uni- 
versity Symphonic Band, 60 pieces, 
John Stehn, conductor, Feb. 20; 
University Choral Union, 200 mixed 
voices, Donald Allton, conductor, 
March 4, Festival of Contemporary 
Music, April 30, May] and 2. Three 
days of concerts by visiting com- 
posers and artists (including Roger 
Sessions, Robert Nelson, Sol Babitz 
and others), faculty members, stud- 
ents, campus musical organizations 
and the Eugene Gleemen. 


Billings, Mont. 


J. & Vogel, 

president of Bil- 

lings Community 

Concert Associa- 
tion 





By KATHRYN WRIGHT 

BILLINGS, MONT. 
ONTINUING return of veterans 
and war-separated families and 
arrival of new residents to this ag- 
ricultural and industrial center of 
the Midland Empire has _ boosted 
the membership of Billings Com- 
munity Concerts Association to 
more than 3,000, resulting in a sec- 
ond year of two-night perform- 
ances and a waiting list of several 

hundred would-be members. 

With the settling down to peace- 
time occupations and pursuits, musie 
—making it and taking it to others 
—has gained importance in_ the 
region, and several new groups, 
orchestral and vocal, have been 
formed in the last few months. 
Among them are the Billings Com- 
munity Chorus and the Boys’ Choir. 

Community Concerts Association, 
officers: J. E. Vogel, president; 
Peter Rowman and L. Worth Orvis, 
vice-presidents; other officers: Mrs. 
W. D. Pasco, Mrs. James D. Mor- 
rison, William Mulvaney, Mrs. P. S. 
Goan, Mrs. V. D. Caldwell, Mrs. 
George Wright and Mrs. O. M. Jor- 
genson. Fox Theater, seating 2,000. 
Events: Vronsky and Babin, Jan. 
21 and 22; Todd Duncan, Feb. 11 
and 12; Minneapolis Symphony, 
March 24 and 25; Helen Traubel, 
May 13 and 14. Midland Sym- 
phony, C. V. Ridgely, director, 
various concerts. 

Billings Community Chorus, 
Charles Cutts, director, Christmas 
week concert, junior high school 
auditorium, with Billings senior high 
school mixed chorus and_ senior 
high school band; spring and sum- 
mer programs. 

Billings City Band, Denis H. 
O’Brien, director, seven to eight 
open concerts in city parks during 
the summer months; program in 
connection with Go-Western Page- 
ant in June. 

Boys’ Choir, 50 members, 10 to 13 
vears of age, directed by Bill Pol- 
lard and Frank Manzari. Program 
of Christmas carols Dec. 21, North- 
ern hotel lobby; others planned 
throughout vear. 

Billings Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Margaret Schneider, presi- 
dent; other officers: Martha Buch- 
anan, Elsie Spencer, Mrs. L. Worth 
Orvis. Teacher-pupil recitals in 
May, various other programs, junior 
and senior high school auditoriums 
and Northern hotel ballroom; reg- 
ular monthly meetings with musical 
programs. 

Billings Senior High School Band, 
Stanley C. Richards, director; 








Christmas concert Dec. 22, junior 
high school auditorium; spring 
concert in March followed by con- 
cert tour of state with appearances 
at Lewistown, Great Falls, Stanford. 


Fargo, N.D. 





Sigvald Thomp- 

son, conductor of 

the Fargo Civic 
Orchestra 


Mrs. W. S. Shaw, 
president of the 
Fargo Orchestra 


By RutH Faisanks 
FARGO, N. D. 
EIGHTENED interest, both in 
participation and attendance, is 
noted in the current musical enter- 
tainment presented or sponsored by 
Fargo, N. D., and her sister-city- 
Moorhead, Minn. For the musical 
local organizations, the Fargo- 
Moorhead Civic Orchestra, the 
Amphion chorus of Fargo and 
Moorhead; Red River Valley chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and -the Fargo-Moorhead 
Women’s chorus’ personnel are 
greatly increased. The Amphion 
chorus is assisted by Concordia col- 

(Continued on page 432) 


Grand Forks 


John E. Howard, 

general chairman 

of Community 
Concerts 





By JoHN E. Howarp 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


ITH increased attendance at 
the University of North 


Dakota, the program of music ac- 
tivities on the campus has been 
widened and the community re- 
sponse in the matter of attendance 
at concerts and recitals has been 
highly encouraging. The Thursday 
Music Club is enjoying a year of 
excellent monthly programs and a 
much extended roster of members. 
The Community Music Association 
and the Public Schools have added 
importantly to the growing interest 
in worthwhile music. 

Community Music Association, 
Chamber of Commerce office, G. M. 
Williamson, president, John E. 
Howard, general chairman of artists 
series. High School Auditorium, 
seating capacity 1,500. Five attrac- 
tions: The Royal Icelandic Singers, 
Nov. 17; Alexander Uninsky, Jan. 
13; Metropolitan Artists Ensemble, 
Feb. 15; Isaac Stern, March 14; 
Patrice Munsel, May 22. Commun- 
ity Christmas concert in cooperation 
with High School Music Depart- 
ment on Dec. 15. 

University of North Dakota 
Music School, Hywel C. Rowland, 
director, Madrigal Club; John E. 

(Continued on page 432) 





MUSICAL AMERICA 














Mrs. T. Erwin 


Mrs. George F. 
Dickens, presi- 
dent of The 
Georgia Federa- 
tion of Music 


Clubs 


Atlanta 


By HELEN KNox SPAIN 


ATLANTA, GA. 


HE Atlanta 1946-47 season takes 

on a gay splendor with the return 
of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in late spring. Sold out sub- 
scription series and _ overflowing 
audiences for other concerts are in- 
dicative of the continued boom of 
musical interest and spending. An 
innovation for the current season is 
the “Pop” Concert Series on Sunday 
afternoons, With an enlarged per- 
sonnel, to include professional first- 
chair performers, the Atlanta Youth 
Symphony, Henry Sopkin, conduc- 
tor, gives luster to the season from 
October to May. 


Schneider, presi- 
dent of The At- 
lanta Music Club 


Atlanta Music Festival Association 
presents the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in a_three-performance 
program, April 28-29. Fox Theater, 
(capacity 4,462). Carmen, La 
Boheme and Madama _ Butterfly. 
Newly elected officers are Jackson 
Dic, president; Harry Summer and 
Hal Dumas, vice-presidents; Jesse 
Draper, secretary-treasurer. 


All Star Concert Series, 235 Peach- 
tree Street, N. E., auspices Atlanta 


Music Club, Marvin McDonald, 
manager; Mrs. T. Erwin Schneider, 
president. Municipal Auditorium, 


capacity, 5,163. Eight presentations: 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
Il Trovatore, Oct. 30; Charles Kull- 
man and Nadine Conner in joint re- 
cital, Nov. 9; Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 19: 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 
il; Lily Pons, Feb. 1; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conductor, 
Feb. 21; Artur Rubinstein, March 
26; New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor, April 21. 


Pop Concert Series, auspices At- 
lanta Music Club, Municipal Audi- 
torium. Seven presentations: Hour 
of Charm all-girl orchestra, Oct. 6; 
Helen Traubel, Nov. 24; Alicia 
Markova, Anton Dolin and original 
Ballet Russe, Dec. 8; Rosario and 
Antonio and Spanish ensemble, Feb. 
23; Sigmund Romberg and orches- 
tra, March 12; San Francisco Sym- 
phony, Pierre Monteux, conductor, 
and Isaac Stern, violinist, soloist, 
April 3; New York Philharmonic, 
Stokowski, conductor, April 20. 


Membership Series of Atlanta 
Music Club, 1 Austell Way. Mrs. 
Mrs. T. Erwin Schneider, president. 
Erlanger Theater, capacity, 1,800. 
Five presentations: Maggie Teyte, 
Oct. 14; William Primrose, Nov. 7; 
Jooss Ballet, Jan. 8; Rudolf Serkin, 
Jan. 21; Vronsky-Babin, March 18. 

Added Attractions (not on regular 
series); 235 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
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GEORGTA 





“| 


Marvin 
McDonald, man- 
ager of the All- 


Star Concert 


Henry Sopkin, Series 


conductor of the 
Atlanta Youth 
Symphony 


Jacksonville 


Marvin McDonald, manager. Munic- 
ipal Auditorium. Two attractions; 
Alicia Markova, Anton Dolin and 
the original Ballet Russe, Dec. 7; 
Marian Anderson, March 15. 
Atlanta Youth Symphony, Henry 
Sopkin, conductor, auspices the At- 
lanta Symphony Guild, Devereaux 
F. McClatchey, chairman. Munici- 
pal Auditorium. Six concerts: 
Young People’s Concert (two mat- 
inees), soloist, Olive Long, pianist, 
Oct. 23, Dec. 1; concert with soloist, 
Beverly Wolff, contralto, Dec. 22; 
Jan. 26; concert with soloist, Hugh 


Hodgson, pianist, March 16; con- 
cert with soloist, George Sopkin, 
cellist, May 4. 

Intime Series, auspices Atlanta 


Music Club, Mrs. Alex C, King, di- 


rector. Atlantic Woman's’ Club 
Auditorium, capacity 750. Five 
presentations: University Alabama 


(Continued on page 433) 


Savannah 


By KATHARINE KENNEDY 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


HE All Star Concert Series 
music clubs, and Savannah Lit- 
tle Symphony bring many noted 
musicians artists and ensembles to 


this city, swelling the calendar of 
musical events with varied and at- 
tractive fare. 

All Star Concert Series, Marvin 
McDonald, Lawrence Almutt, man 
agers, Municipal Auditorium. Elea- 
nor Steber, Oct. 11; Charles Wag- 
ner Il Trovatore, Nov. 2; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 23; 
Isaac Stern, Jan. 20; Cincinnati 
Symphony, March 18; Artur Rubin- 
stein, March 24; and _ additional 
concerts, Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 15; 
General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, Feb. 1; Sigmund Romberg 
and orchestra, March 11. 

Savannah Senior Music Club, 
newly organized with the following 
officers: Alma Murphy, president; 


Ruth McPeters, vice-president ; 
Helen Godbie, treasurer; Uhlma 
Zetterour, secretary. Oct. 21, con- 


cert at De Soto Hotel, Marie Wood, 
soprano; Betty Schaupp, i 
Jack Averitt, tenor. 

Savannah Little Symphony, Fred 
Weigand, conductor, Wesley Monu- 
mental Hall, Oct. 30 concert. 

Savannah Music Association (for- 
merly Choral Society), Armstrong 
Junior College Auditorium, Earluth 
Epting, harpist, Oct. 11. 

Junior Music Clubs, competitive 
festival, March. Dec. 14, Christmas 
concert and National Music week 
concerts. 

Savannah Piano Teachers Club, 
Mrs. E. M. Campbell, president. 
Newly-organized. 

Teachers Club, Rosalyn Tureck, 
pianist, April 15. 

Wallace Thompson, tenor, recital 
Dec. 16. 





George W. Si- 

mons, Jr., presi- 

dent of the 

Jacksonville Civic 

Music Associa- 
tion 


Charles 


Mrs. 
Crandon, presi- 
dent of the Mi- 
ami Music Club 


By HuGH ALDERMAN 


JACKSONSVIELE, FLA. 
WIDELY diversified program 
of music has been chosen for 
Jacksonville by the several concert 
series and local organizations, pre- 
senting orchestra, ballet and solo 
artists. Jacksonville’s musical events 
have never been so well attended as 
they have this season, The proxi- 
mity of St. Augustine to Jackson- 
ville and the organization of a Civic 
Music Association there this season 
will give Jacksonville music-lovers 
an added opportunity to enjoy even 
more of the artists. 

Civic Music Association, George 
W. Simons, Jr., president. George 
Washington Hotel auditorium ; 
capacity, 1,800. Five concerts: Isaac 
Stern, Nov. 7; Bartlett and Robert- 
son, Jan. 20; Patrice Munsel, Feb. 
13; Cincinnati Symphony, March 
19; Mack Harrell, May 2 

Friday Musicale, 645 Oak Street. 
Club Auditorium, capacity 700. Mrs. 
\. Lee Powell, president. Matinee 
concerts in club auditorium: 
Charleston String Trio, Oct. 4: 
Saida Knox Haynes, Nov. 1; Wil 
liam Chalmers, Jan. 10, being the 
Delius Memorial Concert: Lucille 
David, Feb. 7; Jacksonville Junior 
College Glee Club, April 11. Artists 
presented in George Washington 
Hotel auditorium; capacity, 1,800; 
William Kapell, Jan. 23; Bidu Sayao, 
Feb. 25; Jooss Ballet, March 24. 
Annual Christmas musicale, Dec. 20, 
Marshall H. Pierson, director. 
Music appreciation hour conducted 
monthly. 

Minor and Major Concert Pro- 
ductions, 2655 Park Street, Clarence 
Nice, president. George Washington 
Hotel auditorium, capacity 1.800. 
Three concerts: Ballet Russe. Nov. 
24: James Melton, Feb. 14: Witold 
Malcuzynski, April 24. 

Serge Borowsky Studio of Art of 


Singing, 2519 Post Street, Serge 
Borowsky, director. Two concerts 


(Continued on page 433) 







Charles H. Cran- Mrs. Frederick 

don, president of Grinham, _ presi- 

the Miami Civic dent of the Coral 

Music Associa- Gables Music 
tion Club 


oe * 
Miami 
By McC.eskey GARLYCH 


MIAMI, FLA. 
"reHE Miami 1946-1947 musical 
season offers a_ series of dis- 
tinguished events that has charac- 
terized the musical progress of this 
city for the past half century. With 
the celebration of Miami's fiftieth 
anniversary the events of the mus- 
ical season were chosen to make a 
musical landmark in the history of 
the city’s most brilliant season of 
music. 

University of Miami Symphony, 
Modeste Alloo, conductor; six pairs 
of concerts: Patricia Travers, vio- 
linist, Nov. 10 and 11; Josephine An- 
toine, soprano, Dec. 8 and 9; Wil- 
liam Kapell, pianist, Jan. 19 and 20: 
Rafael Lagares, tenor, Feb. 16 and 
17: Howard Hanson, guest-conduc- 
tor-composer, March 16 and 17; 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, April 
13 and 14, 


University of Miami Recitals: 
Gyorgy Sandor, pianist, Nov. 24; 
Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist, Dec. 


15: Messiah, with assistance of Uni- 
versity of Miami Choral Society, 
Dec. 22; Henriette Michaelson, 
pianist, Jan. 5; Mischa Elman, Jan. 
26; Gordon String Quartet, Feb. 2 
and 3; Harold Bauer, pianist, Feb. 
4: Trapp Family Singers, Feb. 25; 
Muriel Kerr, pianist, March 9; 
Maggie Teyte, soprano, March 25. 
Miami Civic Music Association, 
Charles Crandon, president. Miami 
Edison High School Auditorium; 
capacity, 2,000. Six concerts: Orig- 
inal Ballet Russe. Nov. 25; National 
Male Quartet, Dec. 3; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Jan. 13: Blanche The- 
hom, Feb. 14; Joel Berglund, March 
4: Zino Francescatti, April 11. 
Miami Music Club. Mrs. Charles 
Crandon, president. Bomar Cramer, 
(Continued on page 433) 
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Arturo di 


Head of Voice Dept., 
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Helen Pugh Al- 
corn, manager of 
the Symphony 


Herman Amend, 
a manager of the 
Civic Concert 


Series Club of Central 
Ohio 
By VirciniA BrRAuN KELLER 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

HE Columbus Philharmonic has 

A Govan =m embarked on _ its 

professional career with four or five 

concerts each month, from October 

to May. Izler Solomon is again 

conductor. Norman Stukey was re- 

cently appointed business manager 
of the orchestra. 

The Columbus Opera Club has re- 
organized and expanded. Daniel 
Harris, formerly a baritone soloist 
with the Metropolitan Opera and 
numerous European companies and 
at present associated with the music 
department of Oberlin University, 
has been appointed general artistic 
director. Kenneth Keller, supervisor 
of music in the Columbus public 
schools, will be musical director, and 
Dorothy Stevens Humphreys is in 
charge of the active junior section. 

Columbus Philharmonic, 50 North 
High Street, Izler Solomon, con- 
ductor; Norman Stukey, business 
manager; George Hardesty, concert 
master; Clarence Laylin, president: 
Mrs. George Curtis, president of 
Women’s committee. Memorial 
Hall, seating 4,000. In addition to 
weekly concerts, sixteen Pop con- 
certs, featuring local musicians and 
followed by dancing. Several en- 
gagements in other Ohio cities; five 
Young Peoples’ Concerts and a per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah, with 
Broad Street Choir and Josephine 
Antoine, soprano; Herman Krebs, 


tenor; Jean Browning, contralto; 
Clifford WHarvout, bass; Herbert 
Huffman, director. Soloists with 


orchestra—Artur Rubinstein, piano; 


Columbus 


Solomon, 
conductor of the 
Columbus Phil- 
harmonic 


Izler 


Zino Francescatti, violin; William 
Primrose, viola; Nan Merriman, 
mezzo soprano; Gregor Piatigor- 
skey, cello; Byron Janis, piano; 
Columbus Boy Choir; Raymond 
Beuchner, baritone; Dorothy Mc- 
Vitty Emig, soprano; Rose Graham, 
contralto; Robert Middleton, piano; 
Augusta Frank and Eldon Howells, 
duo-pianists. 

Columbus Opera Club, 495 East 
Welch Avenue; Daniel Harris, ar- 
tistic director; Kenneth Keller, 
music director; Ruth Russell, stage 
manager; Rozsika Tumbasz Rauch, 
president ; Marg Gerhold, vice-pres- 
ident: Gwendolyn Almy, secretary ; 
Ramona Sando, treasurer. Opera 
Workshop conducted by Augusta 
Frank, Central Auditorium, seat- 
ing 2,000. Concert, April 9. Solo- 
ists, Yelanda Fassola, Helen Erfurt, 
Dorothy McVitty Emig. 

Women’s Music Club, Deshler 
Wallick Hotel; Vera Watson Doun- 
ing, president and manager; other 
officers, Mrs. Earl Hayes Baxter, 
Sara Reynard, Loretta Brashear, 
Mrs. Harlow Legg, Central Auditor- 
ium. Concerts, Oct. 21, Dec. 9, Jan. 
27 and Feb. 10. Chamber music ser- 
ies: Alexander Schneider, violin; 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpischord; 
Walden String Quartet with Marie 
Simmelink Kraft, soprano; Pasquier 
Trio, Budapest String Quartet. Six 
concerts by members, including the 
Choral Society and String Choir. 
Study Sections conducted by Mrs. 
Felix Held; sponsors Community 
Schools of Music, maintains a music 
alcove at the Public Library, spon- 
sors numerous philanthropic con- 
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“The owner of an outstanding 
voice." — Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 


“A voice of pleasing quality. 
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certs. 

Civic Concert Series, 50 North 
High Street. Auspices William Hast 
and Herman Amend. Memorial 
Hall. Concerts, Oct. 14, 25, Dec. 2, 
Jan. 24, Feb. 10, 14, 21, March 6, 21. 
Soloists, Nathan Milstein, Marian 
Anderson, Ezio Pinza, Poldi Mild- 
ner. Special features: Icelandic 
Singers; Trudi Schoop Ballet; Don 
Cossacks; Sigmund Romberg and 
orchestra; Ballet Russe; Boystown 
Choir. e 

Carl Summers Concert Course, 
114 East Broad Street; Carl Sum- 
mers, manager. Memorial Hall. Con- 
certs, Oct. 10, Nov. 14, Feb. 3, 17, 
March 10, April 7. Soloists, Conrad 
Thibault, Marita Farrell, Eleanor 
Steber. Special features: Charles 
L. Wagner Opera Co., in Verdi’s I! 
Trovatore; Jooss Ballet; Vronsky 
and Babin. 


seneuanuannenanes 


OHIO 


Symphony Club of Central Ohio, 
50 North High Street; Helen Pugh 
Alcorn, manager. Board of trustees, 
Mrs. Jonas McCune, Mrs. Alcorn, 
Mrs. Freeman T. Eagleson, Mrs. 
Frederick A. Miller, Mrs. Stanley 
Créoks, Mrs. W. Hoster, Mrs. A. D. 
Estabrook. Memorial Hall. Con- 
certs, Nov. 8, Jan. 20, April 24, May 
24, May 8. Orchestras, Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting ; Pittsburgh Symphony, Fritz 
Reiner conducting; San Francisco 
Symphony, Pierre Monteux; New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Independent Players, Footlights, 
East Broad Street: Albert German- 
son, conductor. Officers, Herman 
Yost, William Long, Louise Miller 
Yost, Stella Becker. Soloists, Mil- 
dred Germanson, Robert Cocherille, 
Louise Yost, Cy Frailey, Hartman 
Theater. Bittersweet, Coward. 


Saturday Music Club, 480 Wilson 
Avenue. Mrs. William Roney, pres- 
ident. Other officers, Mrs. Lewis 
Larson, Juanita Hathaway, Mrs. 
Carl Johnson, Kenneth Keller, Mrs. 
Mendel Keith. Concerts and study 
section programs by members, Oct. 
12, Nov. 17, Dec. 14, Jan. 25, Feb. 15, 
March 15, April 19. 

Gateway Players, Hartman Thea- 
ter, Parke Cushnie, producer, Ka- 
tinka. Soloists, Jean Dhumee, 
Gladys Little, Hanley Collins, Mar- 
jorie Hudson. 





Toledo 


By Miuvprep K. BarKsDALE 
TOLEDO, O. 
T= appointment of Hans Lange 
as conductor of the Friends of 
Toledo Music orchestra and the ad- 
dition of a chamber music lecture- 
concert series to this organization's 
yearly program furthered the al- 
ready high interest in Toledo’s mus- 
ical events this season. The public’s 
response to music in Toledo, many 
lesser events of which cannot be 
listed here, can be gauged through 
the recently-released figures of the 
Toledo Museum of Art, which show 
that 68,000 persons attended the 
musical activities there during the 
year of 1946. 

Tolede Museum of Art, Monroe 
Street at Scottwood Avenue. Wil- 
liam A. Gosline, Jr., president; 
Blake-More Godwin, director; A. 
Beverly Barksdale, supervisor of 
music. Toledo Museum of Art 
Peristyle, seating 1,800. Regular sub- 
scription series of seven events: 
James Melton, tenor, Oct. 4; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Nov. 7; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Nov. 20; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Jan. 22; Minneapolis 
Symphony, Hilde Somer, pianist, 
Feb. 3; Alexander Uninsky, Feb. 26; 
Cleveland Orchestra, March 12. 

Peristyle Children’s Concerts, 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Jan. 22; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Feb. 3; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, March 12. Free 
tickets distributed through the 
music department of the city 
schools. 

Peristyle Extra Events, Boston 
Symphony, free annual concert for 
Museum members, Dec. 5° St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir. Olaf C. Christian- 
sen conducting, Jan. 19. 

Events in connection with two- 
month showing of exhibition of two 
centuries of French painting, The 
Spirit of Modern France: The Chi- 
cago Symphony Quartet. Audito- 
rium, Nov. 3; Maggie Teyte, Peri- 
style, Dec. 1. Both free. 

Auditorium Series, Toledo Mus- 
eum of Art Auditorium, seating 850. 
Free series of seven events on 
Sunday afternoons: Brahms Festi- 


Hans Lange, con- 


ductor of the 
Toledo ‘Friends 
of Music 





val, three programs with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Quartet: Frances 
Magnes, violin; William Masselos, 
piano; Clyde Miller, horn; Seymour 
Barab, cello. Oct. 13, 20. 27; Ran- 
dolph Singers, madrigals, Nov. 24; 
Evelyn Wahlgren, pianist; A. Bev- 
erly Barksdale, bass, Feb. 9; Buda- 
pest Quartet, Feb. 16; Elizabeth and 
(Continued on page 417) 





Thomasina 


TALLEY 


Pianist 





NEW YORK: ". . . Played with skill 
and imaginative insight..." 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): “Played with 
enthusiasm, vigor and sincerity.” 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: “ . . . Best re- 
cital of the year.” 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS [Iill.): "...Im- 
peccable musicianship . . . flawless 
technique.” 

ELYRIA (Ohio): “Inspiring playing 
. . « brought well deserved storm of 
applause." 

PROVIDENCE: "Played in an effort- 
less manner and with great variety 
of color." 

NEW YORK: "... 
earnest musician...“ 


Sincere and 


Management: LORENZO J. GREENE 
1204 E. Atehison St. Phone: 3034 Biue 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
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Youngstown 





Anthony Caputo, Mrs. E. W. 

director of the Ritchie, presi- 

YoungstownCivic dent of the Mon- 

Opera Associa- day Musical Club 
tion 


By Avcpert H. DowLinc 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
he addition to the activities of the 
Youngstown Symphony and the 
50-year-old Monday Musical Club, a 
new organization is bringing further 
music to the local scene: the newly- 
formed Youngstown Civic Opera 
Society, which made its bow on 
Nov. 19, with a performance of 
Lehar’s The Merry Widow. 
Youngstown Symphony, Union 
National Bank Building. Auspices 
Youngstown Symphony Society. 
Michael and Carmine Ficocelli, co- 
conductors; Charles P. Henderson, 
president; other officers, Mrs. Leo 
J. Linberger, Sam Karam and 
George Clark. Stambaugh Audito- 
rium; seating capacity, 2,527. Six 
concerts: Oct. 3, Nov. 7, Dec. 3, Jan. 
19, Feb. 16, March 20. Soloists: 
Robert Weede, Claudio Arrau, Ef- 
rem dZimbalist, Maria Kurenko, 
South High School Choir, Percy 
Grainger. Special events: Summer 
Pops. at Idora Park; Children’s 


Akron 


By Oscar SMITH 


AKRON, O. 
ITH 29 musical events sched- 
uled, Akron is having the 


heaviest concert season in its his- 
tory. One of these concerts was the 
first by the new Akron Symphony. 
One concert series is presenting 12 
events and another one eight. 

Akron Concert Course, 34 South 
High Street. Auspices, Lotta Phillips 
Smith, manager, Akron Armory, 
seating 2,510. Privately sponsored 
concert series offering 12 events 
yearly and extra concerts: Eleanor 
Steber, Oct. 15; Henry L. Scott, 
Oct. 29; John Gurney, Nov. 19; Ice- 
landic Singers, Nov. 27; Albert 
Spalding, Dec. 3; Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 14; Jussi Bjoerling, Jan. 28; 
Strauss Festival, Feb. 4; Metropoli- 
tan Opera Artists Ensemble, Jarmila 
Novotna, Herta Glaz, Raoul Jobin 
and Martial Singer, Feb. 18; S. 
Hurok’s Ballet Russe, March 11; 
Chicago Symphony, March 18; Bac- 
caloni and Comedia Dell’ Arte Play- 
ers, April 8. Additional concerts: 
New York Philharmonic-Spmphony, 
May 9; Sigmund Romberg and or- 
chestra, May 21. 

Tuesday Musical Club, 226 South 
Main Street. Mrs. Robert Guinther, 
president, Akron Armory,. seating 
2,510. Eight concerts yearly: James 
Menton, Oct. 22; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Nov. 5; Ellabelle Davis, 
Nov. 26; Viadimir Horowitz, Jan. 
13; Vronsky and Babin, Feb. 11; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 25; Licia 
Albanese, March 4; Igor Gorin and 
Patricia Travers, April 15. 

Akron Symphony, Grant Fletcher, 


February, 1947 


Creneeeeeeoenerenesereay TITTLE EEE 


Michael Ficocelli, 
co-conductor of 
the Youngstown 


Carmine Fico- 
celli, co-con- 
ductor of the 











Youngstown Sym- Symphony 
phony 
concerts, sponsor Women’s Com- 
mittee. 


Monday Musical Club, Inc., 618 
Dollar Bank Building, Mrs. E. W. 


Ritchie, president; other officers: 
Lillian Butcher Stambaugh, Mrs. 
John P. Lee, Mrs. Otto J. Kling, 


Mrs. Ritter Levinson; Julia Sera- 
fino, Mary James, Mrs. Karl Soller, 
Mrs. Carl W. Ullman, Mrs. Edward 
T. McDonnell. Stambaugh Audito- 
rium. Five concerts: Oct. 11, Oct. 
18, Nov. 15, Nov. 29, March 14. 
Soloists and ensembles: Charles 
Wagner production of Il Trovatore, 


Fritz Kreisler, Jooss Ballet, Ice- 
landic Singers, Thomas Thomas. 
Special features sponsored: First 
Piano Quartet, Nov. 1; Messiah, 
Dec. 15. 


Youngstown Civic Opera Society, 
sponsored by the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, YMCA 
Building. Director, Anthony Caputo; 
other officers: Col. L. R. Boals, 
Henry V. Stearns, Ronald Rich- 
ards, Emma Cook, Ellamae Casteel, 
John Fage and John Appleton. 
Three productions: Nov. 19, Feb. 
18, May 16. The Merry Widow, The 
Red Mill, Carmen. 





conductor. Auspices Akron Sym- 
phony Association. Goodyear Thea- 
ter, seating 1,600. Dec. 9, debut, 
and March 3. 

Woman’s City Club, 732 West Ex- 
change Street. Mrs. L. A. Graham, 
president. Akron Armory, seating 
2,510. Boys Town Choir, Nov. 13; 
Paul Draper and Larry Adler, Jan. 
24; First Piano Quartet, March 24. 

Women’s Art League, Goodyear 
Theater, seating 1,600. Jooss Ballet, 
Nov. 16 

Akron Civic Chorus, Louis Olsen, 
president. Handel’s Messiah. Akron 
Armory, seating 2,510. William Al- 
bert Hughes, conductor, Soloists: 
Agnes Davis. Jean Browning, David 
Lloyd and George London, Dec. 17. 





Cassell to Make Summer Tour 


Maryfrances Cassell, violinist, plans 
a transcontinental tour this summer 
as soloist with orchestras. Originally 
from Santa Fe, N. M., Miss Cassell 
is now fulfilling engagements in New 
England. Her summer tour will in- 
clude the Pacific northwest. 









Daniel Parmelee, Paul Tilford, 
conductor of the president of the 
Wooster Orches- Worcester Fed- 

tra eration of Music 


Richard T. Gore, 
conductor of the 
Westmin- 
ster Church 
Choir 





Wooster 


By AvBpert MELLOTT 


WOOSTER, OHIO 

HE Wooster Orchestra, now in 

its 3lst season, the Westminster 

Church Choir, and the Girls’ Chorus 

of the College of Wooster, are 

actively engaged. The Men’s Chorus 

of the College of Wooster, inactive 

during the war, has been reorgan- 

ized under the directorship of Paul 
Modlish. 

Wooster Orchestra, Wooster Con- 
servatory of Music. Auspices of the 
Wooster Federation of Music. Dan- 
iel Parmelee, conductor. John 
Mackey, president; Robert Frazier, 
vice-president; Ellen Miller, con- 
certmaster. Westminster Chapel, 
seating 1,000. Two concerts, Dec. 10 
and April 23. Assisting artists: Dec. 
10, Ellen Miller and Jean Gilkeson. 

Wooster Federation of Music, 
2313 Graustark Path. Paul Tilford, 
president. Westminster Chapel. Six 
concerts: Columbia Opera Quartet, 
Nov. 18; Wooster Orchestra, Dec. 
10; William Kapell, Jan. 28; Joseph 
Fuchs, March 18; Wooster Orches- 
tra, April 23; sixth concert to be 
announced. 

Girls’ Chorus of the College of 
Wooster, College of Wooster. Eve 
Roine Richmond, conductor; John 
Soderberg, president. Westminster 
Chapel and First Presbyterian 
Church. Twelve concerts. Warren 
and Youngstown, Feb. 9; Wooster, 
Feb. 16; Cleveland (two concerts), 
Feb. 23; Zanesville, Feb. 28; Lake- 
wood and Akron, March 16; Van 
Wert, Detroit, and Toledo, April 12 
and 13; Wooster, May 1. 

Westminster Church Choir, Col- 
lege of Wooster. Richard T. Gore, 
conductor; Wayne Brubaker, pres- 









OHIO 


ident. Westminster Chapel. Two 
concerts, Dec. 15 and June 8 As- 
sisting artists: Eve Richmond, 
Helen Buss, Paul Modlish, and 
Norman Staiger. 

Men’s Chorus of the College of 
Wooster, College of Wooster. Paul 
Modlish, conductor; Kenyon Corry, 
president. Tentative plans at time 
of writing include concerts in 
Wooster, Norwalk, Sandusky, Fre- 
mont and Cincinnati during Febru- 
ary and March. 





Dayton 


(Continued from page 383) 
thal, manager. Memorial Hall. 
Private series. Events: U. S. Mar- 
ine Band, Oct. 5; Ballet Russe, Oct. 
2; Charles Wagner’s Il Trovatore, 
Oct. 18; Carmen Jones, Oct. 19 and 
20; Chicago Opera, Feb. 2; Tito 
Guizar, Feb. 12; Sigmund Romberg, 
Feb. 17; Ballet Theater, Feb. 20; 
Melchior and company, March 26; 
Lily Pons, April 10 and New York 
Philharmonic, May 6. 

Negro Artist Series, Memorial 
Hall. Events: Asadato Dafora 
dancers, Oct. 25; Claudia, Dec. 2; 
Muriel Rahm, Feb. 23 and South- 
ernaires, March 9. 

Dayton Philharmonic Chorus, 36 
South Jersey St. William J. Krebs, 
conductor; officers: Harold Bayless, 
president. Mrs. H. Jewett Christ- 
man, vice-president; Betty Dietz, 
secretary; Ruth Sleasman, record- 
ing secretary; Esther Probst, librar- 
ian; J. Ambrose Johnson, treas- 
urer, Spring oratorio. 

Dayton Music Club, 117 Forest 
Avenue, O. Gebhardt, conductor; of- 
ficers: Mrs. Roy G. Fitzgerald, pres- 
ident; Lucille Routsong, Mrs. H. M. 
Seibert, Ethel Gilliatt, May Tate, 
and Effie Bierbaum. Miami Hotel 
ballroom. Seating capacity 500. 
Events: Robert Goldsand, Nov. 5; 
H. Grant Fletcher and Frances 
Wells, Oct. 22; Cincinnati Con- 
servatory Quintet, Dec. 3; Phillip 
MacGregor, Jan. 21; Kathryn Tur- 
ney Garten and Mary Blue Morris, 
May 13, and Ellen Jane Porter and 
Madrigal Singers, Nov. 19. 

Extra attractions: Fritz Kreisler, 
Nov. 27; Woody Herman, Nov. 30; 
Hour of Charm and Robert Weede 
in costume concert, no dates. 





e e 
Springfield 
(Continued from page 383) 

Carmony, Mrs. Oscar Martin, Mrs. 
J. H. Schaefer, and Agnes Mills. 
Springfield High School Audito- 
rium, seating capacity, 1,200; events, 
Mrs. Raymond Clapper, Oct. 25; 
Nov. 14, Bernard Iddings Bell; Nov. 
30, Arthur Whitemore and Jack 
Lowe, duo-pianists; Jan. 6, Herbert 
Graf; Feb. 3, Bosley Crowther; 
Feb. 24, Erika Mann; in March, date 
to be announced, also place, second 
annual Springfield art exhibit; 
March 14, at Springfield High 
School Auditorium, Major Marvin 
R. Marston. 
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Walter Howe, Harry C. Coley, 

musical director president of the 

of the Worcester Worcester Fes- 

Festival Asocia- ival Association 
tion 


By RAYMOND Morin 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

“THE 1946 Worcester Festival 
broke all attendance records and 
came nearer a balanced budget than 
for many years. Walter Howe has 
been re-appointed music director 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra is 
to appear for the fourth season in 

947. 

Worcester Music Festival, \Wor- 
cester Memorial Auditorium. Aus- 
pices Worcester County Musical 
Association. Walter Howe, music 
director; Harry C. Coley, president; 
other officers, Philip B. Heywood, 
Harrison G. Taylor. ‘Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor; Alexander Hilsberg, assist- 
ant conductor. Municipal Audito- 
rium, seating 3,500, with balcony of 
adjusting Little Theatre seating 350. 
Six concerts, Oct. 13-18. Works to 
be heard include world premiere of 
George William Volkel’s Symphony 
of Psalms, Walter Howe’s cantata 
Ode to Youth, Borodin’s Polovetzian 
Dances, for chorus. The Saturday 
night concert will include Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth symphony, Ormandy 
conducting the orchestra and 
chorus. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 
bury Street. Charles H. Sawyer, di- 
rector. Museum Court, seating 1,- 
000. Four concerts, Jan. 19, Feb. 9 
and 23, March 16. Soloists, Berk- 
shire Woodwind Ensemble, Alex- 
ander Uninsky, Griller String Quar- 
tet, and Louis Kaufman. Series of 
Sunday organ recitals given by Wil- 
liam Self, official museum organist. 

Worcester Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Worcester. Municipal Audito- 
rium. Auspices Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. Arthur J. Dann, president; 
other officers, George R. Robertson, 
Frederick E. Tucker, Eunice Wheel- 
er. Seven concerts, Nov. 7, Dec. 
9, Jan. 2 and 27, Feb. 17, March 4 
and 12. Soloists, Jennie Tourel, 
Baltimore Symphony, Columbus 
Boys’ “Choir, Jan Peerce, Robert 
Hall Collins and Arthur Dann, Jr., 
New York Philharmonic, and San 
Francisco Symphony. Subscription 
of 3,500. 

Fine Arts Course, Clark Uni- 
versity, Loring H. Dodd, director. 
Atwood Hall, capacity 800. Ten 
events, of which six are music or 
dance. Oct. 16, Nov. 4, 12, and 26, 
Dec. 3 and 14. Soloists, Foxhole 
Ballet, Monica Mais, Maggie Teyte, 
Mata and Hari Dancers, Shura 
Cherkassky, and Radischev Russian 
Dancers. 

Worcester County Light Overa 
Club, 270 Main Street. Harry Lev- 
enson, conductor. Officers to be an- 
nounced, also spring production. At- 


wood Hall, The Merry Widow, 
given Dec. 5, 6, and 7, sets new 
high for attendance, expenses, and 


receipts. 
Miscellan-ous Events. 
Oratorio Society 


Worcester 
celebrated its 
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Worcester, Mass. 


golden anniversary with its annual 
pertormance of Messiah, Dec. 8, to 
the largest audience in its history, 
4,000. Conductor was Walter Howe. 
Other musical events: Carmen 
Jones, Sept. 11; Marcel Dupré, Oct. 
3; Boys’ Town Choir, Oct. 26; sec- 
ond performance of The Requiem 


by T. Charles Lee, Nov. 10; U. S. 
Marine Band, Nov. 13; Ballet The- 
atre, Dec. 1; Lauritz Melchior, Jan. 


12: Ballet Russe, Feb. 14. 


Springfield 
By RosEMARY DONOGHUE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
HE continued growth of the 
Springfield Symphony, both in 
its ability and in the audiences it 
has attracted proved the highlight 
of the current musical season, Alex- 
ander Leslie in his fourth season 
has developed a full orchestra that 
has drawn members from afar and 
praise from visiting soloists. 
The city’s regular concert series 


were not seriously affected by a 
complete shutdown of the four local 
newspapers which extended from 
Sept. 26 into the new year. One- 
night attractions however, dared 
slim audiences without newspaper 


exploitation. Apart from series pres- 
entations, there were programs by 
Lauritz Melchior, Draper and Adler, 
the Trapp Family, the Ballet Thea- 
ter, the Boys Town Choir and the 
U. S. Marine Band. 

Springfield Symphony, 49 Chest- 
nut Street, Alexander Leslie, con- 
ductor. Municipal Auditorium, seat- 
ing 3,200. Five concerts: William 
Primrose, Oct. 22; Symphony 
Chorus in Prince Igor music, and in- 
st:umental soloists, Jan Stocklinski, 
Jane Ervin, Michael Yacavone and 
Donald Radding, in Vivaldi D 
Minor Concerto Grosso, Nov. 26; 
orchestra, Bernard Lemoine, piano 
soloist in Addinsell Warsaw Con- 
certo, Jan. 14; orchestra, Prescott 
Barrows, piano soloist in Tchai- 
kovsky first Piano Concerto, Feb. 
16; Joseph Szigeti, April 1. 

Springfield Junior Symphony, 49 
Chestnut Street, Alexander Leslie, 
conductor. Municipal Auditorium, 
seating 3,200, Alexander Nathanson, 
managing director, Edward Cowett, 
president, March 14. 

Springfield Community Concert 
Association, 655 Longmeadow 
Street, Longmeadow, Mass. Aus- 
pieces Springfield Junior League. 
Raymond ‘TT. King, president. 
Municipal Auditorium. Subscription 
series of four concerts: Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Oct. 29; Todd Dun- 
can, Nov. 19; Busch Little Sym- 
phony, Jan. 7; New York Philhar- 
monic, Bruno Walter, conducting, 
Feb. 11. 

Charles L. Wagner Series, 25 Har- 
rison Avenue, sponsored by Edward 
H. Marsh; Municipal Auditorium. 4 
concerts: Il Trovatore, Nov. 13; 
Jooss Ballet, Dec. 27; Grisha Golu- 
boff, Jan. 21; Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Feb. 14. 

YMCA Sunday Afternoon Con- 
certs, 122 Chestnut Street, Charles 
FE. Lee, manager... Municipal Audi- 
torium. Six concerts: Eugene Con- 
ley, Nov. 17; National Symphony, 
Dec. 9; Dorothy Sarnoff, Jan. 19; 
Robert Brereton, Jan. 29; Cleveland 
Symphony, Feb. 9; All-Girl Or- 
chestra. Ann Kullmer, conductor, 
March 9. 

Tuesday Morning Music Club, 
Mrs. Kenneth Chapin, president, 
Woman’s clubhouse, Front Street. 
Four concerts, William Hess, Oct. 
15; Paschal String Quartet, Nov. 
20; Prescott Barrows, Dec. 3: Mary 
Davenport, March 19. 


Classical High School, 235 State 


Street, glee clubs and 
Mrs. Chauncey Steiger, conductor. 
Municipal Auditorium, two con- 
certs; Christmas program, Dec. 20; 
Manzoni Requiem by Verdi, with 
soloists, May 16 (tentative). 

Springfield Opera Company, 179". 
State Street, Amilcare Cerboneschi, 
director; La Traviata, Jan. 21, 
Broadway Theater. Lucia Di Lam- 
mermoor, April 15, Trade School 
Auditorium. 


Boston 
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New York City Center Orchestra, 
Shura Cherkassky, and others an- 
nounced; miscellaneous concerts by 
Leonard Shure and others an- 
nounced. 

Brookline Academy of Music and 
Arts, 1658 Beacon Street, Brookline, 


M. Martin Kostick, executive di- 
rector. 
Boston University College of 
Music, Kenneth G. Kelley, dean, 25 
Blagden Street, Student recitals 
weekly. 


The Cambridge Collegium Mus- 
icum, Erwin Bodky, Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, Iwan d’Archambeau. Rindge 
Technical School Auditorium, Cam- 
bridge. Three concerts 18th Century 
music. ‘ 

Leo Litwin Orchestra, Leo Litwin 
conductor. Jordan Hall. Fortnightly 
concerts light classical music. Jacob 
Strauss, associate conductor. Oc- 
casional soloists and choral groups. 
Series this season to benefit schol- 
arship awards to high school stud- 
ents of Greater Boston. 

Wellesley Concert Series, Welles- 
ley College. David Banett, man- 
ager. Yehudi Menuhin, Ezio Pinza. 
Andres Segovia, Karin Branzell. 

Demeter Zachareff, 25 Hunting- 
ton Avenue. Occasional concerts, in- 


orchestra, 





Harrison Keller, Melville Smith, 

acting director director of the 

and head of the Longy School of 
Music 


violin department 

of the New Eng- 

land Conserva- 
tory 


Boris Goldovsky, 
head of the New 
England Conserv- 
atory Opera 
School 





cluding Roland Hayes and others; 
supplies artists to schools and col- 
leges. 

Civic Symphony, Paul Cherkassky, 


conductor, 22 Medfield Street; 
Marjorie J. Schult, manager. 85 
members. Two Jordan Hall con- 


certs, January and April; semi-pro- 
fessional. 

Spencer Fuller, Symphony Hall, 
orchestras conducted by Phil Spi- 
talny and Duke Ellington; also 
Lauritz Melchior, and Oskar Straus; 


Manchester, N. H. — 


By EstHer M. GutILroy 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

HE musical season in Manches- 

ter will center this year around 

concerts offered by the Institute of 

Arts and Sciences, the Currier 

Gallery of Art and the A Cappella 
Choir. 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Concord St. Rudolph Schiller, pres- 
ident; other officers: Norwin S. 
Bean, Mrs. Carl S. Fuller, Frank- 
lin N. Rogers, Harry L. Additon, 
Glaydis S. Little. Institute Hall, 
seating capacity, 750. Seven con- 
certs: Ionian Singers, Oct. 23; Mar- 
garet and Boris Goldovsky, vocal- 
ist and pianist, Dec. 11; the Cam- 
bridge Collegium Musicum, Jan. 24; 
A Cappella Choir, May 7; Institute 
Symphony, Jan. 26, April 30 and 
June 1. 

Currier Gallery of Art, 192 Orange 
St., Gordon M. Smith, director; 
Frank W. Sargeant, president ; other 
officers: Marston Heard, H. Ellis 
Straw. Four concerts: Christmas 
program by Constance L. Bailey, 
mezzo-soprano; Rudolph Schiller, 
violinist ; Bertrand Chandonnet, 


possibly Fred Waring, Carmen 
Cavallero, Sigmund Romberg and 
Paul Whiteman. 

cellist and Carl Feldman, pianist, 
Dec. 22: Helen Bradford, harpist, 
March 2; Sylvia Muehling, pianist, 


March 9, and Easter concert, April 
6. 

A Cappella Choir, Alfred E. 
Plumpton, director, 278 Myrtle St. 
Ray MacDonald, president; other 
officers, Eleanor Macdonald, Lucille 


Jutras, Arline Tibbetts, Clarence 
Chickering, Leo Tolland and 
Blanche R. Novosad. Three con- 


cents: Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 15 at 
the Franklin St. Congregational 
Church; DuBois’ Seven Last Words 
of Christ, March 30; concert of A 
Cappella music, May 7 at Institute 
of Arts and Sciences; several out 
of town concerts to be given month- 
ly throughout the state. 

Temple Choir, Harry C. 
more, director, 94 North River 
Road. Carl Hallquist, president; 
other officers: Walter Moulton, Ed- 
son George and Fred Clements. 
Choir will donate a concert to some 
church in the city and also plans to 
give a public concert later in the 
season. Out of town concerts are 
scheduled in Antrim, Wolfeboro 
and Bradford, N. H. 


Whitte- 
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BEREA, OHIO 
HIS year, in addition to the 15th 
annual Bach Festival, the Bald- 
win-Wallace Conservatory of Music 
Opera Workshop will present two 
operas. 
Baldwin-Wallace Opera Work- 
shop, Leonard Treash, director. 
Double-bill of opera, March 14 and 


15: Puccini's The Cloak and 
Menotti’s The Old Maid and the 
Thief, in collaboration with Bald- 


win-Wallace Symphony, George 
Poinar, conductor. 

Fifteenth annual Bach Festival. 
June 6 and 7. Two concerts each 
day. The B Minor Mass scheduled for 
two concerts on Saturday. 


Toledo 


(Continued from page 414) 


Nancy Gould, duo-pianists, March 
23. 

The Friends of Toledo Music, 
Hans Lange, conductor. Emma 


Endres Kountz, 1648 Watova Road, 
president; other officers: Eugene 
Weaver, Mrs. Frank Landwehr, 
Dale Richard, Helen  Blandhard. 
Ursuline Auditorium, seating 900. 
Four evening subscription concerts 
by chamber orchestra; four Sunday 
afternoon children’s concerts, with 
Toledo soloists of high school age, 
selected through competition; four 
chamber music lecture-concerts on 
Tuesday afternoons. Jane Carlson, 
pianist, in all-Mozart program, Oct. 
15; Jenska Slebos, cellist, Nov. 19; 
Arthur Ferrente and Louis Teicher, 
duo-pianists, Feb. 18; Brahms’ Song 
of Destiny and the Bach Cantata 
God is My Sun and Shield with 
selected Toledo chorus and soloists, 
March 25. 

Children’s concerts: Kenneth Hol- 
land, conductor, Marian Wood, com- 
mentator, Ursuline Auditorium: 
Oct. 13, Nov. 17, Feb. 16, March 23. 


Chamber music lecture-concerts: 
Emma Endres Kountz, commen- 
tator, with instrumentalists of the 
chamber’ orchestra and other 
selected Toledo musicians, Audi- 
torium of the Toledo Public Li- 
brary: Nov. 5, Dec. 3, Feb. 11, 


fourth to be announced. 

Toledo Choral Society, 2307 Mon- 
roe Street. Mary Willing, conduc- 
tor; Dorothy Gillette Nicklin, pres- 
ident. Toledo Museum of Art Peri- 
style. Three open concerts: Han- 
del’s| Messiah, Louise Whitmore 


Curtis, soprano; 
tralto; Clarence tenor; A. 
Beverly Barksdale, Dec. 15; 
Haydn’s The Seasons, in two parts, 
March 2 and May 18. 

Toledo Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists, Fred W. Church, dean, 
Monthly concerts and programs in 
‘Yoledo churches; two free recitals 
in Peristyle, through cooperation of 
the Toledo Museum of Art: Marcel 


Ball, 


bass, 


Loupre, organist, assisted by Mar- 
guerite Dupre, pianist, Oct. 16; 
Virgil Fox, organist, April 9: two 
former member recitals: Grace 


Stout, Epworth M. E. Church, Jan. 
5, Clark Angel, date and place to be 
announced. 

Toledo Piano Teachers Associa- 
tion, Daisy Caves, president; Rob- 
ert Goldsand, pianist, in three his- 
torical piano recitals, with the To- 
ledo Museum of Art, as joint spon- 
sor, Museum Auditorium, March 16, 
April 13, May 11; William G. Dopp- 


man, Jr., ll-year-old pianist of 
Cincinnati, Museum Auditorium, 
Oct. 6; master classes by Maurice 


Dumesnil, spring of 1947, dates and 
place to be announced; lecture-re- 
cital by Dumesnil Museum Audito- 
rium, Oct. 30, under auspices of the 
Northwest Ohio Music Teachers 
Association. 


Canton 


(Continued from page 386) 
ing towns. 

Canton Civic Opera, 405 2nd 
Street, N. W. Auspices Canton Civic 
Opera Association. Alberto Bimboni, 
conductor; Jessie Mockel, assistant 
conductor; W. A. Porterfield, presi- 
dent; Warren Smith, vice-president ; 
E. T. Heald, secretary; L. H. Ream, 
treasurer: L. H. Clark, manager. 
Lincoln High School Auditorium, 
seating 3,300. 


DePaur Infantry Chorus 
Arrives in United States 


The DePaur Infantry Chorus, 
which makes its first tour of the 
United States next season under the 


direction of Columbia Concerts, re- 
cently arrived in this country from 
Europe where it completed a tour of 
2,500 concerts for the United States 
Army and the USO. The chorus of 
35 Negro ex-Gl’s, which was organ- 
ized in 1943 by Capt. Leonard DePaur 
under Army auspices, has been sepa- 
rated from the service and is remain- 
ing intact as a concert attraction. 


Pianist on European Tour 


Walter Hautzig, pianist, left the 
United States recently for his first 
European tour. Sailing on Feb. 28 on 
the SS DProttningholm, he will con- 
certize extensively in England and on 
the continent appearing in recitals, or- 
chestral engagements, and on radio 
broadcasts in London, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen and Oslo. Mr. Hautzig 
will return to the United States in 
May and next season he will have 
another coast-to-coast tour of this 
country. 
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Baltimore 
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guest conductor, Dec. 15; Robert 
Casadesus, Jan. 8; Ilya Skolnik and 
George Neikrug, Jan. 15; Isaac 


Stern, Jan. 22; Georges Enesco, Feb. 
5; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 19; Martial 
Singher, March 12. 


HAENSEL & JONES omnes 


Horace J. Par 


Andre Mertens melee 
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Frederick R. Hube~ 
Manager of the 
Lyric Theatre 


Gustav Klemm. 
Superintendent of 
the Peabody Con- 
servatory Prepara- 
tory Department 


Eight Sunday night programs 
under auspices of Department of 
Municipal Music; a series of Young 
People’s Programs in the audi- 
toriums of the public schools on Sat- 
urday mornings; assisting Ballet 
Russe, Nov. 15 and 16; Northern 
tour, Dec. 2 to 14 including dates in 


' New York, Rhode Island, Massachu- 


setts and Canada; nearby concerts 
at Frederick, Salisbury, Md., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Naval Academy, 
Annapolis; New York City, F cb. 15; 
Southern tour, March 3, with dates 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 


ginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Delaware. Radio concerts Nov. 10, 


Jan. 8; Feb. 19, over WBAL and 
network. 


Peabody Conservatory, Mt. Ver- 
non Place, Reginald Stewart, direc- 
tor; Virginia Carty, dean; Gustav 
Klemm, superintendent, preparatory 
department. Main auditorium, Pea- 
body Institute, capacity, 1,000; North 
Hall, 500; Preparatory Auditorium, 
300. Twelve Friday afternoon artist 
recitals: Budapest String Quartet, 


Nov. 1; Guiomar Novaes, Nov. 8; 
Rose Bampton, Nov. 15; Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Nov. 22; Robert 


Weede, Dec. 6; Isaac Stern, Dec. 13; 
Rudolf Firkusny, Dec. 20; Regina 
Resnik, Jan. 3; Zara Nelsova, Jan. 
10; Witold Malcuzynski, Jan. 17: 
Anna Kaskas, Jan. 24; Vronsky and 
Babin, Jan. 31. 

Series of special concerts by mem- 
bers of the faculty will be given in 
February and March. The Peabody 
Chorus, Opera Class, student or- 
chestras, newly formed band and 
Junior Choir fills the schedule of 
concerts. 


Bonney Concert Bureau, 327 North 
Charles Street. Lillian Powell Bon- 
ney manager, Lyric Theater, capac- 
ity, 2,800; Cadoa Hall, capacity, 500. 
Representing local bookings: Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy 
conductor, Oct. 23; Claudio Arrau, 
Nov. 27; Gregor Piatigorsky, Dec. 
18; Francescatti, Jan. 29; William 
Kapell, March 5; Mr. Ormandy, 
March 26. National Symphony, Hans 
Kindler, conducting with Myra 
Hess, Oct. 15; Gladys Swarthout, 
Nov. 19; Tossy Spivakovsky, Dec. 
17; Rudolf Serkin, Jan. 14; Dorothy 
Kirsten, Jan. 28; Fritz Kreisler, Feb. 
11; Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 25; 
orchestral program, March 18; 
Rudolf Firkusny, April 1, and the 
orchestra with Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Feb. 7 and 8. 


Bonney Concert Bureau also man- 
ages performances of the Philadel- 
hia LaScala Opera Company: 

igoletto, Nov. 1; La Bohéme, Nov. 
22, Aida; Dec. 13, La Traviata; Jan. 
10, Lucia di Lammermoor. Indi- 
vidual bookings include the Russian 
Opera Stars, Oct. 20; Maryla Jonas, 
Oct. 24; Strauss Festival, Oct. 6; 
Maggie Teyte, Oct. 25; the Alamed- 
ian Light Opera Company, Oct. 31, 
Nov. 1 and 2; William Yarborough, 
Oct. 9; Louis Shub, Oct. 16; Celia 
Bracé and Roberta Franke, Nov. 12; 
the Boys Town Choir, Nov. 9; the 
Philadelphia Piano Orchestra, Dec. 





28; Hansel and Gretel, Academy 
Vocal Arts Philadelphia, Dec. 20-21; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo with 
National Symphony, Feb. 7-8; New 
York Philharmonic, Stokowski con- 
ducting, April 14. 

Cappel Concert Bureau, 1112 Fi- 
delity Building, Lexington and 
Charles Streets, and Music Center, 
313 North Charles Street. C. C. 
Cappel, manager. Lyric Theater, 
Icelandic Chorus, Oct. 8; Alec Tem- 
pleton, Oct. 22; Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 
25; Don Cossack Chorus, Jan. 4; 
Lily Pons, Jan. 18; James Melton, 
Feb. 12; Martha Graham and group. 
Feb. 17; Rosario and Antonio Span- 
ish Ensemble, Feb. 27; Vladimir 
Horowitz, March 8; Trudi Schoop 
and Comic Ballet, March 28. 
Theater, Frederic R. 
Huber, manager; R. L. Dohme, 
president. Individual bookings B. 
and O. Glee Club, Alan Dash, con- 
ductor, Jan. 18; spring visit of Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, April 
dates to be announced. 

Martinet Agency, 415 North How- 
ard Street, Eugene Martinet, man- 
ager. Lyric Theater: Ballet for 
America, Sept. 30; Tito Guizar and 
Company, Oct. 14; Victor Borge and 
Company, Oct. 29; The Jooss Bal- 
let, Nov. 29; Draper and Adler, Dec. 
9; -Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, 
March 29; the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, April 6. Pirates of Penzance, 
with Baltimore Civic Opera and 
John Charles Thomas as guest art- 
ist, date pending. William Leach, 
Nov. 14, Cadoa Hall. 

Baltimore Music Club, member 
National Federation Music Clubs, 
Mrs. George’ Bolek, president. 
Baltimore Museum of Art, Belve- 
dere Hotel, Maryland Casualty 
Auditorium. Opening concert, Sher- 
aton-Belvedere Auditorium, Roman 
Totenberg, violinist, Oct. 26. Fort- 
nightly concerts by club artists. 
Reciprocity program, Friday Morn- 
ing Club, Washington, D. C., Feb. 21, 
March 22; Miriam Marmein, mime 
and dancer, Jan. 11; Bohemian 
Night, March 10; garden party, 
June 1. 

Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium, 
capacity 1,000. J. Norris Herring, 
program director. Concerts: The 
Baltimore Music Club, Nov. 24; 
Baltimore Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Dec. 1; Baltimore and Ohio 
Women’s Music’ Club, Kathryn 
Gutekunst, conductor, Dec. 8; Pub- 
lic Recreation Chorus, A. Lee Jones, 
director, Dec. 16; Fire Department 
Band, Jan. 19; City College Glee 
Club, Jan. 26; First District, Mary- 
land Federation of Music Clubs, 
Feb. 2; Phi Gamma Chapter, Mu 
Phi Epsilon National Music Soror- 
ity, Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club, 
Alan Dash, director, March 2; Pea- 
body Junior Choir, April 27; all- 


Lyric 


Baltimore County High School, 
Chorus. Maryland College for 
Women and other organizations 


complete the schedule of events. 





Course Given by Leonard 


Lotte Leonard is currently engaged 
in giving a course in song interpre- 
tation and repertory building in New 
York City. The course stresses Ger- 
man Lieder and the classic and mod- 
ern French song. 





Violinist Added to 
Wagner Management 

Eddie Katz, American violinist, has 
been taken under the management of 
Charles L. Wagner, it was recently 
announced. Mr. Katz was born in Chi- 
cago and made his New York debut 
in Town Hall in 1942. Two days later 
he was inducted into the Army and 
served in the European Theatre, be- 
ing discharged in 1945. 

Having been hospitalized in the 
service, Mr. Katz became interested 
in musical therapy and after his dis- 








charge played for veterans in hos- 
pitals. In the summer of 1946 he 
played the Khachaturian Concerto at 
Grant Park, Chicago, undef the baton 
of Nicolai Malko. The violinist has 
filled’ a number of recital engage- 
ments for Mr. Wagner this season 
and has made several radio broad- 
casts. 
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Poughkeepsie 


(Continued from page 392) 
Hoffman and Luther H. Hawkins; 
William A. Sutherland, financial di- 
rector; J. Raymond DuBois, con- 
cert chairman, and Mrs. Elsie M. 
Daniels, ticket manager. Poughkeep- 
sie High School Auditorium, seat- 
ing 1,100. Three concerts: Nov. 4; 
Jan. 20, Albert G. Hunter, Jr.; and 
March 24. 

Poughkeepsie Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Taylor 
M. Barr, president; other officers: 
Mrs. Clifford A. Crispell, Mrs. Don- 
ald G. M. Hart, Martin T. Siegel, 
Albert G. Hunter, Jr., Mrs. Herbert 
V. Dederer, Mrs. Vincent R. O'Neill 
and Mrs. William Robert Wood. 
Poughkeepsie High School Audi- 
torium, seating 1,100. Five events: 
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Inge Manski, Oct. 9; Robert Mer- 
rill, Nov. 7; The Icelandic Singers, 
Dec. 9; Louis Kaufman, Feb. 20; 
and Alexander Brailowsky, March 
12. 

Dutchess County Musical Asso- 
ciation and Vassar College Major 
Series, jointly sponsored. John W. 
Peirce, Vassar College, president; 
other officers: Robert Stearns, Mrs. 
John R. Schwartz, Mrs. Charles A. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Hamilton Hayden 
and Rebecca Hyde Rider; Rebecca 
Hyde Rider, manager. Vassar Col- 
lege chapel, seating 1,400. Two 
events: Frank Sheridan, Nov. 6; 
Rochester Symphony, under Leon- 
ard Bernstein, March 5. One con- 
cert, sponsored by the Dutchess 
County Musical Association. Pough- 
keepsie High School Auditorium, 
seating 1,100. St. Olaf’s Lutheran 
choir, Jan. 27. 

Intimate Series (Dutchess County 
Musical Association), two events: 
Alix Young Maruchess and Earl 
Groves, Oct. 16; Stradella Lawrence 
and Gladys Stein, March 19. 

Singers Club, Mrs. Richard E. 
Coon, Jr., president; Elmer Tid- 
marsh, conductor; Mrs. Donald G. 
M. Hart, associate conductor and 
accompanist. Women’s group of 
about 60 voices. 

Lyric Club, Mrs. Hilda Lunstedt, 
president; Andrew J. Baird, conduc- 
tor; Albert G. Hunter, Jr., accom- 
panist. Women’s group of about 60 
voices. 

Euterpe Glee Club, Philip S. Pot- 
ter, president; Elmer Tidmarsh, 
conductor; George Fowler, assistant 
conductor; Charles Gilbert Spross, 
accompanist. Men’s group of about 
65 voices. 

Orpheus Glee Club, Arthur Han- 
kinson, president; Andrew J. Baird, 
conductor ; Albert G. Hunter, Jr., 
accompanist. Men’s group of about 
30 voices. 

Music Appreciation Club, Mrs. 
Erwin L. Coons, president. Women’s 
group of about 25 members. 





Buffalo 
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Statler Hotel Ballroom, capacity 1,- 
250. 

Buffalo Chamber Music Society, 
Chauncey J. Hamlin, president ; 8834 
Auburn Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Mary 
Seaton Room, Kleinhans Music Hall, 
seating capacity 800. Five chamber 
music concerts. Guilet Quartet, 
Dec. 9; Budapest Quartet, Jan. 13; 
Griller Quartet of London, March 
10; Stuyvesant Quartet, April 14; 
Budapest Quartet, May 26. 

Buffalo Chromatic Club, Mrs. 
Hubert F. Foehm, president; Klein- 
hans Music Hall, seating capacity 
800. Mary Seaton Room. Eight con- 
certs by members of the Chromatic 
Club. Margaret G. Davidson, chair- 
man, three artist recitals, manager 
of artists series, Zorah Berry, pre- 
senting Constance Keene, pianist, 
Nov. 18; Cambridge Collegium 
Musicum, March 17; Frances Yeend, 
soprano. Concerts also by the Jun- 
ior Chromatic Club. 

Buffalo Civic Symphony, Jan Wol- 
anek, conductor; John Ulinski, pres- 
ident; Benno Rosenheimer, man- 
ager. Auspices, Parks Department, 
Edward G. Rath, commissioner and 
the directors of Albright Art Gal- 
lery, and Civic Promenade Concerts. 
summer open air Pop concerts on 
the steps of the Albright Art Gal- 
lery and Civic Promenade Concerts. 
Concerts by Kalina Women’s 
Chorus, Polish Singing Circle, a 
male chorus of 70 men, the Buffalo 
Choral Club of women’s voices and 
the Chopin Singing Society, the last 
two conducted by Arnold Cornelis- 
sen. 





Syracuse 
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Traviata, Lincoln Auditorium, Nov. 
20. Second performance given in 
Utica. Mr. Gualillo conducted, Cast 
included Lucia Evangelista, Russel 
Roberts, Eugene Morgan, Kirstina 
Zwick, G. Karl Strebel.is president 
of the Syracuse Opera Guild. Con- 
cert given on Oct. 2 with Myron 
Levee, David Blair McClosky, Con- 
rad Hess and the Liederkranz 
Chorus. 

Syracuse Sinfonietta. Murray 
Bernthal, director, Lincoln Audito- 
rium. Pop Concert, Oct. 28, Pris- 
cilla Gillette, soloist. Nov. 26, con- 
cert with Tina Laskoski, soloist, and 
chorus. 

Syracuse University Symphony. 
Crouse Hall Auditorium of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. Six concerts. 
First concert conducted by Andre 
Polah. 

Syracuse University Operatic Plan. 
Ernest Bacon, dean of the School 
of Music. Dec. 11 and 12, produc- 
tions of Dido and Aeneas and Trial 
by Jury at Museum of Fine Arts. 
Soloists: Priscilla Gillette, Stephanie 
Karageorge. 

Syracuse University Faculty Re- 
citals, Six chamber music programs, 
Colonial Room of Hendricks 
Chapel. Nov. 11 performances: 
Ernest Bacon, Analee Camp, Ethel 
Freeman, Alfred Lanegger and 
Lionel Nowak. Other concerts 
given in John Crouse Hall. Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah given Oct. 13 at 
the University Chapel, directed by 
Howard Lyman. 

Choral Groups: University Chorus, 
David Blair McClosky, conductor. 
December concert in Crouse Audi- 


~ torium present- 
ing Brahms’ Re- 
quiem. Spring 


concert planned. 
Liederkranz 
Chorus, concerts 
in Lincoln Audi- 
torium, Max 
Graff, conductor. 
Harrie W. South- 
wick, accompan- 
ist. Home of or- 
ganization, 621 
Butternut Street. 
The A Cappella 
Choir of the First 





David Blair McClosky 


Baptist Church. 
Minister of Music, John T. Clough, 
Mizpah Auditorium, seating 1,800. 


George Oplinger, organist. Mr. 
Clough is also director of Morning 
Musical Chorus with Gladys Eld- 
rett Bush, accompanist. Symphonia 
Choral Society, Mrs. Florence Trz- 
pis, president, Dorothy Hubbard, 
directon 

Candlelight Concerts. Warren F. 
Sage, president, Dorothy Wier, cor- 
responding secretary. Opening con- 


cert, Oct. 27 at Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts. Six concerts to be 
given. 


Merry Musical. All girl glee club, 
John A. Urciuoli, director. Con- 
certs in Museum of Fine Arts. Of- 
ficers include: Louise Sorrendino, 
Geraldine Heckbarth, Helen Kop- 
pel, Audrey Near, Carolyn Canfield. 





Utica 
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tions. 

Central New York Eisteddfod, 
City Hall, Arthur Roberts. This 
Welsh singing festival returns to a 
national basis this year with entries 
expected from West Coast and sev- 
eral choirs registered from Canada 
including Toronto, Hamilton and 
Edmonton, Prizes offered starting 
with $300 for best mixed chorus. 
Proctor Auditorium, capacity, 1,450. 
May 16, 17. 





NATIONAL 


CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Concert Division 
MARKS LEVINE, Director 


Includes for 1947-48 
GLADYS 


SWARTHOUT 
Mezzo Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
OPBRA - CONCERT - RADIO- 8CREEN 








ROBERT 


Weede 


American Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


xen DICKENSON 


Coloratura Soprano 


CONCERT - OPERA - RADIO 


LUBOSHUTZ 
NEMENOFF 


“Perfection in Two Piano 


—Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
Baldwin Piane 


MACK HARRELL 


Leading Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
San Francisco Opera Association 


ELLABELLE 
“= DAVIS 


Sensational new Negro soprane 




















ANNA 


TURKEL 


Soprano 


“Outstanding Achievemest”’ 


Town Hall, Mareh “6 
Noel Straus, N. Y. 








MARY 


HENDERSON 


Soprano Met. Opera Ass'n. 


‘“‘Has a vocal and musical 
security unknown in sopranos. 


J. F. Lissfelt, 
Pittsburg Sun Telegraph 


KITCHELL 


DANCE SATIRIST 
TOUR NOW BOOKING 


WINIFRED HEIDT 


Contralto 

















CONCERT - OPERA - RADIO 
Anatole 
Pianist 
“to make music come s0 
fully to lite and possess ele. 
Ba neg tale esterday 
= Straus, Y. Times, 
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Wichita 
By Lots BURRELL 

WICHITA, KANS. 


TOMMENCEMENT of a third 
> season, promising to again be 
wonderfully successful, was _ cele- 
brated by the Wichita Symphony in 
October, 1946, with the organization 





H arold A. John M. Duro, 
Decker, head of head of Friends 
the voice depart- University, De- 
ment of the Uni- partment of 
versity of Wichita Music, Wichita 
of a Wichita Youth Symphony. 
Local young artists are receiving 
great encouragement by the 


Wichita Symphony Society, which 
is sponsoring two statewide audi- 
tions, inviting the winners to appear 
on the Symphony concert programs. 
Capacity crowds attended the many 
sparkling attractions of visiting art- 
ists booked by the Civic Music As- 
sociation and Forum series. Music 
lovers also frequented programs of 
local musical organizations includ- 
ing the Wichita Choral Society, 
the University of Wichita A Cappel- 
la Choir, and the Friends University 
Singing Quakers. 

Wichita Symphony, 215 West 
William, Wichita. Orien Dalley, 
conductor; Alan Watrous, manager. 
Wichita Symphony Society, Inc. is 
a non-profit and educational organ- 


ization, Sally Murdock, president; 
John McEwen, vice-president; 
Hiram W. Lewis, secretary-treas- 


urer. East High School Auditorium, 
seating capacity, 2,200. Six concerts: 
Albert Spalding, Oct. 21; Dorothy 
McConnell, Nov. 21; Eugene List, 
Dec. 20; William Primrose, Jan. 15; 
statewide auditions for young art- 
ists, Young Artist Audition to 
choose one winner, Young Talent 
Audition to choose two winners, 
sponsored by the Symphony, both 
on Jan, 25; winner of Young Artist 
Audition to play solo in concert on 
Feb. 19; Anna Kaskas, March 19. 
Four concerts presented at city 
schools. There are 87 members. The 
Symphony Society has 2,200 mem- 
bers. 

Wichita Youth Symphony, organ- 
ized in October of 1946 by Orien 
Dalley and Alan Watrous, under 
the auspices of the Wichita Sym- 
phony Society. Orien Dalley, con- 
ductor. Alan Watrous, manager. 
There are 105 members representing 
14 towns. East High School Audi- 
torium. Concert in March. 

Wichita Civic Music Association, 
428 South Broadway, Wichita, 
Gratia Boyle, president; Mrs. Har- 
old Laudermild, Margaret Joy, 
Harold Decker, Wade C. Fowler, 
Marcia Higginson, vice-presidents; 
David S. Jackman, treasurer; Helen 


Woolfolk, secretary. East High 
School Aupditorium. Five concerts: 
Artur Rubinstein, Nov. 8: Ellabelle 


Davis, Dec. 6; Ezio Pinza, Jan. 22; 
Trudi Schoop, Feb. 3; Salzedo In- 
strumental Ensemble, March 15. 
There are 2, members of the 
Wichtia Civic Music Association. 
Wichita Forum Concert Series, 
221 South Water Street, Wichita. 
Auspices, William F. Floto, man- 
ager. Forum Auditorium, seating 
capacity, 3,600. Anthony Galla-Rini, 
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Orien Dalley, 

conductor of the 

Wichita Sym- 
phony 





Oct. 15; the King’s Men, Oct. 19; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 
30; Boys’ Town Choir, Nov. 26; 
Carmen Jones, Dec. 30; Wings Over 
Jordon, Negro choir, Jan. 4; Tito 
Guizar, Jan. 20; Fritz Kreisler, Jan. 
23: Paul Draper and Larry Adler, 


Feb. 18: S. Hurok’s Original Rus- 
sian Ballet Russe, March 3; The 
Southern Aires, Negro quartet, 


March 21; Sigmund Romberg Or- 
chestra, March 27, Gladys Swarth- 
out, April 9; Lauritz Melchior 
April 25; School Music Festival, 
May 8 and 9. 

University of Wichita A Cappella 
Choir, Women’s Glee Club, Men’s 
Glee Club, and Madrigal Singers, 
auspices of University of Wichita. 
Harold A. Decker, director of A 
Cappella Choir, Madrigal Singers, 
and Men’s Glee Club. Shirley Ains- 
worth Hellrich, director of Women’s 
Glee Club, Merrill Gresham, presi- 


dent of A Cappella Choir; Mary 
Frances Titus, president of 
Women’s Glee Club; Robert Ours- 
ler, president of Men’s Glee Club. 
University Commons Auditorium, 
seating capacity, 1,500. A Cappella 
Choir and combined Glee Clubs 


presented a Christmas convocation, 
Dec. 20; guest performance with the 
Wichita Symphony, March 19. 
These groups will make a spring 
tour of high schools of neighbor- 
ing towns. A Cappella Choir, in co- 


F ayetteville | 





Merton S. .Zahrt, 

band director, 

University of 
Arkansas 


Kenneth R. Os- 
borne, head of 
the department 
of music at the 
University of 
Arkansas 


By Mrs. Teo R. WYLIE 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


USIC in Northwest Arkansas 
revolves mainly around the 
University of Arkansas and _ its 


many musical organizations. Ken- 
neth R. Osborne is the head of the 
Fine and Applied Arts department. 
There are 8 instructors in music. 
Under Kenneth R. Osborne and 
Merton S. Zahrt a survey of public 
school music has been started in 
Arkansas. They have visited 20 
towns to help to assist in the or- 
ganization for and the improvement 
of better music eduction in the 
state. A new project to be initiated 
is the high school band clinic. This 
clinic was to be Feb. 14-15 in Fay- 
etteville and will aid bands from all 
parts of the state. It is under the 
direction of Mr. Zahrt. 

University of Arkansas Division 


(Continued on page 431) 


operation with the University 
dramatics department, will present 
two 18th century operas this spring. 
James Kerr directs the University 
Band. The Madrigal Singers are 
comprised of ten selected singers. 
The University of Wichita Sym- 
phony, 65 members, is led by David 


Robertson, who also directs the 
University String Orchestra with 
26 players. Walter Duerkson is 


chairman of the University of 
Wichita department of music. 

Wichita Choral Society, includes 
the University of Wichita A Cap- 
pella Choir and singers from the 
community, approximately 250 
voices. Harold Decker, conductor 
Two concerts. Christmas concert, 
Dec. 15; Mendelssohn Elijah to be 
presented in the spring with orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

Friends University Singing Quak- 
evs, auspices of Friends University. 
John M. Duro, conductor. Robert 
Price, president ; Olen Gowens, vice- 
president; Marjorie Pollock, secre- 
tary; Dale Taggart, treasurer. Com- 
prised of fifty voices, Friends Alum- 
ni Auditorium, seating capacity, 825. 
Four programs. Christmas concert, 
Dec. 7. Two radio broadcasts on 
Nov. 25 and Dec. 15. Spring plans 
include an operetta. Numerous pro- 
grams for civic organizations. John 
M. Duro is head of the Friends 
University department of music. 

School Concert Series, 428 South 
Broadway, Wichita. Auspices of 
Wichita Public School system. 
Manager, Grace V. Wilson. East 
High School Auditorium. Three 
matinee concerts for children only. 
Two Wichita Symphony concerts, 
Dec. 5 and Mar. 27; John Anglin, 
Negro tenor, Feb. 7. 


Little Rock 


By Nett CoTtNaM 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


ITH William Hacker as con- 

V ductor and musical director 
of the Arkansas State Symphony, 
the orchestra is taking on new life 
and is extending its program to in- 
clude 50 concerts this season in- 
stead of the average of 20 concerts 
in previous seasons. i 
All concerts of the orchestra in 
towns having local symphony socie- 
ties are open to members of any 
symphony society, no matter where 
located in the state. Twenty perm- 
anent symphony societies will pres- 
ent the orchestra in concerts and 18 
educational programs will be given 
in high schools without fee. Orches- 
tra dates for the 1946-47 season are: 


Nov. 23-26; Dec. 14-17; Feb. 1-4; 
Feb. 20-23; April 18-22; May 3-6. 
Civic Music Association, J. D. 


Jordan, president; W. R. Alstadt, 
executive vice-president. Robert 
Merrill, Oct. 8; S. Hurok’s Original 
Ballet Russe, Dec. 2; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Jan. 27; Rose Bampton, 
Feb. 14; Bernardo Segall, March 
14. 

Concert Music Course, Woman's 
City Club, Mrs. Frank Vaughan, 
sponsor. Five events: Il Trovatore, 
Charles L. Wagner production, Oct. 
24; James Melton, Nov. 14; Eu- 
gene List, Jan. 15; Rosario and 
Antonio, Jan. 31, and Cincinnati 
Symphony, Feb. 5. Also under aus- 
pices of Mrs. Vaughan: Ballet 
Russe, de Monte Carlo, Jan. 6; 
Strauss Festival, Nov. 23, 1946. 

Little Rock Philharmonic Society, 
Boyle Building. J. D. Jordan, pres- 
ident. Membership card admits to 
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D. M. Swarthout, 
manager of the 
University of 
Kansas Concert 
Course 





By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 
UT of 9,000 students enrolled 
at the University of Kansas an 
unbelievable percentage are students 
in the School of Fine Arts. General 
facilities are severely taxed. D. M. 
Swarthout, dean, has added 10 full 
and part time teachers to meet the 

unprecedented emergency. 

University of Kansas Concert 
Course, School of Fine Arts, man- 
ager, D. M. Swarthout. Hoch Audi- 
torium, seating capacity, 3,900. Mar- 
cel Dupré, organist, Oct. 29; Ice- 
landic Singers, Nov. 11; Metropoli- 
tan Operatic Ensemble, Feb. 13; 
Isaac Stern, violinist, Jan. 13; Leon 
Fleisher, pianist, March 10; Gladys 
Swarthout, May 5. Other major 
events: Chicago Popular Opera 
Company in Hansel and Gretel and 
Bohemian Girl, Noy. 6. Alexander 
Schneider, violinist and Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, harpsichordist, March 19. 
Numerous faculty recitals. Annual 
Christmas Vespers, Dec. 15. Uni- 
versity Symphony, Russell L. Wiley, 
conductor, Dec. 9 and June 2. Uni- 
versity Band, Jan. 15 and May 26. 
University Men’s Club programs 
through the season. Women’s Glee 
Club, Vespers and Music Week pro- 
grams. University A Cappella 
Choir, programs through the season. 


Pittsburg 


By Louis Stroup 
PITTSBURG, KANS. 
TIS MUMAW, former director 
of music at the Parsons, Kans.., 
Junior College, has been named 
head of the music department of 
the Kansas State Teachers College 
here, succeeding the veteran direc- 
tor, Walter McCray, who has re- 
tired from active head of the de- 
partment but remains a member of 
the faculty. Mr. McCray was retired 
under a ruling by the state board of 
regents. 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
organization of a cappella choir of 
46 voices, conducted by Mr. Mu- 
maw, and specializing in religious 
music, with statewide tour planned 
in spring; festival chorus and or- 
chestra in Christmas concert Dec. 
18; February, concert by Kansas 
City Philharmonic; March. 19, con- 
cert by College Symphony, directed 
by Oscar Stover; April 20-24, music 
festival week, including April 20, 
concert by a cappella choir and fes- 
tival orchestra directed by Mr. Mc- 
Cray; April 24, Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, by festival chorus, orchestra 
and selected visiting soloists; April 
22, recital by artist to be selected. 

Civic Musical Association, 400 
members. L. M. Walker, president. 
Robert Hall Collins, baritone, Nov. 
6; Carmen Torres, soprano, Feb. 3; 
Gold and Fizdale, piano-duo, March 
18; fourth concert to be booked. 








Felix Greissle Appointed 

Felix Greissle has been appointed di- 
rector of serious music of the Edward 
B. Marks Music Corporation, succeed- 
ing the late Paul Klepper who died 
last June. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


























Terre Haute 
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Civic Music Association. John 
Hefty, president; Mrs. Robert F. 
Taylor, secretary. Student Union 
Auditorium. Five concerts: Ania 


Doriman, pianist, Nov. 10; National 
male Quartet, Jan. 10; Trudi 
Schoop and her Comic Ballet, Jan. 
21; Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 
15; Griller String Quartet with 
Erno Balogh, date to be announced. 
Music Department of Indiana 
State Teachers College, Indiana 
State Teachers College. Arthur Hill, 
chairman of music department. 
Student Union auditorium. Student 
recitals ever other Sunday after- 


BARTLETT 
ROBERTSON 


/sterwationally Famous Duo Piawists 


Steinway Pianos 
Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, inc 
Div. Columbia Concerts ine., 113 W. 57th of 











CHARLES 


KULLMAN 


American Tonor 
Metrepolitan Opera Asseciaties 


Columbia Recordings 
Mgt.: 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Div. Columbia Cenecerts iIne., 113 W. 57th St. 


KathrynMEISLE 


AMERICA’S BELOVED CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Association 








San Francisco Opera Association 


Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, 
Div. Celumbla Concorts 


Inc. 
ine., 113 W. S7th St 








LANSING 


HATFIELD 


American Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, inc. 


Div. Celumbla Concerts tne., 113 W. 57th St 


ARTHUR LeBLANC 


Violinist 
“Bxceptienal gifts." N.Y. Times 
“Te many .. . the ideal vielinist.” 
Toronte Telegram 
Mgt.: 


ARTHUR JUDSON, inc. 
Div. Cetumbia Concerts iIne., 113 W. 57th St 














LORENZO 


ALVARY 


Basse 
Metropolitan 
See Fraselsce } 


Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, Iac. 
Olv. Columbia Concerts Ins., 113 W. 57th St. 














Anna 


KASKAS 


Centralto 
Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
OPERA CONCERT RADI. 
Cone. Met. Arthur Judson, inc. 











AGNES 


DAVIS 


American Soprano 
Opera @ Concert @ Radic 


.: ARTHUR JUDSON, inc. 











Ae 
Biv. Columbia Concerts, inc., 113 W. 67h St. 
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noon. Orchestra concerts Nov. 20 
and April 2; Choir concert, May 6; 
Band concerts, Feb. 5 and May 14. 

Woman’s Department Club, music 
section, 507 Sixth Street. President, 
Harvey Clark; music chairman, Mrs. 
Thomas Johnston. Clubhouse seat- 


ing 150. Meetings first luesday of 
each month. Special programs, 
Choral singers, May 5, Mrs. P. D. 
Wilkinson, organ, March 25. 


St. Mary of the Woods College, 
Cecilian auditorium, seating 1,050. 
Oct. 10, piano recital, Rudolph 
Ganz; Jan. 9, piano recital, Vivien 
Bard; Feb. 6, violin recital, Arthur 
Le Blanc; March 27, voice recital, 
Mary Van Kirk; April 26, concert, 
Chicago String Ensemble. Student 
recitals in November, February and 
May. 

Frederick Schatz Management. 
Student Union Auditorium. Jan. 26, 
Paul Robeson; March 14, Indianap- 
olis Symphony. 

Convocation Programs. Indiana 
State Teachers College. Hazel Tesh 
Pfennig, chairman. Student Union 
Auditorium. Special features includ- 
ing some artist appearances in 
process of arrangement. 

United States Marine Band made 
two appearances in Terre Haute on 
Oct. 9 in the Student Union Audi- 
torium, auspices Terre Haute Base- 
ball Fans Association. Afternoon 
concert for school children. Evening 
program for adult music lovers. 


Minneapolis 


(Continued from page 389) 
Soloists, Robeson, Brailowsky, 
Heifetz, Templeton. 

Thursday Musical, Mrs. Henry S. 
Godfrey, president and manager, 39 
S. 8th St. Benton Hall, YWCA, 
capacity 500. Two concerts by guest 
artists, Oct. 31, Regina Resnik; Jan. 
9, Rudolf Firkusny. 16 member and 
student concerts, Oct. 17 to March 6. 

Apollo Club Male Chorus, William 
MacPhail, conductor, 1128 LaSalle 
Avenue. Howard T. Weber, presi- 
dent; other offiers: Merrill D. Rob- 
erts, Oscar J. VanLander, C. Emer- 
son Woodward, Clinton J. Nelson. 
Lyceum theater, capacity 2,200. Two 
series of concerts, Dec. 2, 3, and 4, 
and April 21, 22 and 23. Guest art- 
ists, Selma Kaye, Mack Harell. 

Cecelian Singers (women's 
chourus), Thure Frederickson, con- 
ductor. Frances Jones Thorne, 
president. Lyceum theater concert, 


Nov. 14. Guest artist, Thomas L. 
Thomas. 
Northwest Sinfonietta, Henry 


Denecke, conductor. Four commun- 
ity concerts in high school audito- 
riums under sponsorship of Minne- 
apolis Musicians Association. Initial 
concert Oct. 29. Two-week fall and 
spring tours. 

Greater Minneapolis Attractions, 
Cc. C. Milkes, manager, 247 Ply- 
mouth Building. Nov. 13 Duke ElI- 
lington; Dec. 6and 7, Carmen Jones. 

Al Sheehan Concerts, Al Sheehan, 
manager, 30 West 22nd Street. 
Municipal auditorium and Lyceum 
theater. Sept. 22, Kostelanetz and 
Frances Yeend; Oct. 30, First Piano 
Quartet; Nov. 16, Josh White; Dec. 
11, S. Jaroff, Don Cossacks. 

Friends of Chamber Music, 
sponsoring Krasner Chamber Music 
Ensemble, string quartet and other 
small groups drawn from personnel 
of Minneapolis Symphony. Four 
concerts, various small halls, Oct. 
20. Bach Musical Offering; Nov. 6; 
Nov. 27, Leonard Shure, guest art- 
ist; Match 19. 

Twin City Chamber Music Soci- 
ety sponsoring Twin City String 
Quartet. Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts Auditorium, capacity 700. Three 
concerts, Dec. 11, Bruce Simonds, 
guest artists: Jan. 16, Paganini 
String Quartet, guest ensemble; 
April 30, Yves Chardon, cellist, 
guest artist. 


Gary, 


Rudolph = Reim- 

ers, conductor of 

the Gary Civic 
Symphony 





GARY, IND. 
HE Gary Civic Symphony, com- 
posed of &5 players, is spon- 
sored by the Gary Symphony So 
ciety, Inc., an organization of ap- 
proximately 75 civic leaders who sell 
season memberships at $6.00 for 
adults and $3.00 for students, to a 
series of six concerts. The society is 
headed by W. W. Mathews, presi- 
dent. The orchestra elects its own 
officers and the president of the 
orchestra is Milton Dreyfus, who 
also serves as manager. 

Gary Civic Symphony, Rudolph 
Reimers, conductor. Auditorium, 
Seaman Hall, City Church Building, 
Gary. Seating capacity, 1,000. Con- 
cert dates and artists are as follows: 
Oct. 6, Elizabeth Travis, pianist; 
Nov. 10, Jennie Gaudio, violinist 
(concertmaster); Dec. 15, Frances 
Scheddell Deal, flutist; Jan. 26, Rus- 
sian Trio, Fritz Siegal, violin; Ennio 
Solognini, cello; Nina Mesirow- 
Minchin, piano; March 2, Joseph 
Vito, harpist; April 20, Julian and 
Annabelle Leviton, duo-pianists. 


St. Paul 


(Continued from page 389) 
secretary, 1720 Laurel Ave. 
\uditorium ‘Theater, seating 2,801. 
Five concerts, Oct. 18, Nov. 20, 
Jan. 6, Feb. 13, March 17. Art- 
ists: Blanche Thebom, Vronsky and 
Babin, Engene List, Robert Hall 
Collins, Isaac Stern. 

Friends of Chamber Music, Salem 
Church Road, South St. Paul. Mrs. 
P. E. Camerer, secretary, Salem 
Church Road, St. Paul. In various 
halls. Three concerts by Krasner 
Chamber Music Ensemble, headed 
by Louis Krasner, Oct. 20 at Mac- 
alester College (in co-operation with 
music department), No. 27 (with 
Leonard Shure, guest artist) at Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, March 19 at 
place to be announced. 

St. Paul Retail Merchants Amuse- 
ment Enterprises Committee, 143 
West Fourth Street, Philip Troy, 
chairman; E. A, Furni, correspond- 
ing secretary. Auditorium Theater. 
Five concerts, Nov. 12, Dec. 10, Dec. 


ing 


18, Feb. 22, April 26. Attractions: 
Patrice Munsel, Don Cossack 
Chorus, Original Ballet Russe, 
Columbus Boys’ Choir, San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. 

The Women’s Institute of St. 
Paul, 55 East Fourth Street. Aus- 


pices: St. Paul Dispatch and Pio- 
neer Press. Mrs. Croil Hunter, gen- 
eral chairman; Mrs. B. H. Ridder, 
executive secretary. Auditorium 
arena, seating 12,500. Five concerts, 
Sept. 23, Oct. 30, Dec. 3, Feb. 19, 
April 30. Artists, Andre Kostelanetz 
and Frances Yeend, Henry Scott, 
James Melton, Tito Guizar, Eleanor 
Steber. 

St. Paul Civic Opera Association, 
143 West Fourth Street. John G. 
Ordway, president; Mary Ames 
Anderson, secretary; Leo Kopp, 
conductor; Phil Fein, director. 
Auditorium Theater. Three _ pro- 
ductions (three performances each) : 
Nov. 14, 15 and 16, Naughty Mari- 
etta; Jan. 17 and 18, Madama But- 
terfly; May 1, 2 and 3, Maytime. 

Macalester College, auspices 





Music Department, Carl A. Jensen, 
head. Chapel auditorium, seating 
o2U. Three concerts: Oct. 20, Nov. 4, 
third date to be announced. Artists: 
Krasner Chamber Music Ensemble, 


trnest Wolff, third to be an- 
nounced. 
Hamline University, auspices: 


School of Fine Arts, Ernest Krenck, 
aean. Bridgman hall, seating 416. 
lwo concerts (sponsored by Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music), Feb. 2 and April. Artists: 
Pro Arte quartet, local members of 


ISCM. 


Duluth 


(Continued from page 389) 
series, including Faust in Modern 
Miniature, April 18. 


Duluth Symphony, 7()4 Alworth 
Building. Auspices, Duluth Sym- 
phony Association, Tauno MHan- 
nikainen, conductor; C. C. Blair, 


president of the Symphony Associa- 
tion: A. H. Miller, manager. Duluth 
Armory, capacity 3,000. Regular 
subscription series of six evening 
symphony concerts, two children’s 
concerts, one community fund con- 
cert. Soloists: Torsten Ralf, Leon- 
ard Shure, Isaac Stern, Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Robert Graham. 
Matinee Musicale, Membership 
Club. Mrs. Eric \W. Nelson, presi- 
dent. Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, capacity 1,000. Presents 
weekly programs with members par- 
ticipating at YWCA auditorium and 
in private homes, Artists series of 
four programs: Robert Merrill, 
Pasquier String Trio, Hilda Somer, 
Faust in Modern Miniature, April 18. 


St. Cloud 


(Continued from page 389) 
officers: P. L. Halenbeck, presi- 
dent; Myrl Carlsen, executive sec- 
retary; Harold Riley, treasurer. 
Concerts in Technical High audito- 
rium, seating 1,900. Six concerts: 
Icelandic Chorus, Nov. 5: Ellabelle 
Davis, Dec. 15; Leonard Pennario, 
Jan. 19; Raya Garbousova, March 
1; Minneapolis Symphony, March 
11; Trapp Family, April 28. 





Concert Management 


RAY HALMANS 


119 W. 57th St. N. Y. 19 





Grace 


y _ CASTAGNETTA 


Pianist - 
Improviser 





FRISKIN 


Pianist 





Muriel 


KERR 


Pianist 








Dorothy 


MINTY 


Violinist 
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William 6G. 
Meyer, manager 
of Louisville Com- 
munity Concerts 


Robert Whitney, 

conductor of the 

Louisville Philhar- 
monic 


Louisville 
By H. W. HauscHILp 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


aa long efforts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in their child- 
ren’s concerts, and the Cincinnati 
Symphony’s matinee concerts for 
children, are showing fine results 
in the splendid attendance at the 
many fine concerts offered in Louis- 
ville this season. Record attend- 
ances and sold out houses have 
been the rule this year, which is 
most gratifying to those who have 
labored for many years to raise the 
standards of musical appreciation in 
the Louisville area. 


Louisville Philharmonic, 228 West 


Guthrie Street, sponsorship, Phil- 
harmonic Society, Inc., Robert 
Whitney, conductor; H. Fred Will- 


kie, president; other officers; Mrs. 
Morris B. Belknap, Wilton H. Ter- 
stegge, Mrs. George W. Morton, Jr., 
Elden DuRand, Jr., and Anna H. 
Settle. John W. Snowden, manager. 
Memorial Auditorium, Six regular 


KENT 


concerts with Yehudi Menuhin, Oct. 
1 and 2; Eugene List, Nov. 5 and 
6; Kay Fitsmayer and Lewis Ham- 
vas, Dec. 3 and 4; Raya Garbousova, 
Jan. 21, 22; Susanne Sten, Feb. 25 
and 26, ‘and Robert Casadesus, April 
1, 2. In addition to the regular con- 
certs, a series of “Making Music 
Concerts” are given at matinee per- 
formances in conjunction with the 
board of education for school chil- 
dren, as well as radio performances 
over local National Broadcasting 
Company affiliate WAVE. 


Community Concerts, c/o Baldwin 
Piano Co. William G. Meyer, local 
manager. Memorial Auditorium. 
Five concerts: Oct. 14, Mona 
Paulee; Nov. 12, Claudio Arrau; 
Jan. 13, Patricia Travers; Feb. 10, 
Jussi Bjoerling; March 14, Chicago 
Symphony. 


Younger Woman's Club of Louis- 
ville, Mrs. Jonathan Edwards, III, 
president. Memorial Auditorium. 
Six regular programs by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, under Paul Paray, 
guest conductor, from December to 
April: three regular programs, and 
three matinees for children. 


University of Louisville Chamber 
Music Society, Belknap Campus. 
Sponsorship, University of Louis- 
ville, Playhouse auditorium, capacity 
400. Concerts, Louisville Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet, Oct. 15; 
Albeneri Trio, Nov. 19; Budapest 
String Quartet, Feb. 8. 


Meyer Series, c/o Baldwin Com- 
pany, William G. Mayer, sponsor. 
Memorial Auditorium. Various pro- 
grams, throughout season: Trapp 
Family Singers, Strauss Festival, 
Charles Wagner Opera productions. 





110 West 55th Street, N. Y. C. 


EMILIO DEGOGORZA 


The art of 
singin, 
in 


CI 6-7529 its branches 











LOTTE LEONARD 


48 West 84th Street, New York, TR 4-6348 


Voice Teacher 
Weekly Class In 
Song Interpretation 
Wednesdays, 2 to 5 





Nola Studio, Steinway Bldg. 








ALFREDO 


MARTINO 


VOCAL TEACHER. 


Author of Book 
“TODAY’S SINGING” 
Obdtainable upon request 
260 West End Ave., N. Y¥. 238 








BERNARD TAYLOR ecw ecere, 


464 Riverside Drive © Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 ana jsUILLIARD SUMMERSCHOOL 








EVAN EVANS 


Director, Music Dept., Chautauqua Summer Schoo! 


Faculty Jeliiiard Schoo! of Music - - 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 








| BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


: institute of Musical Art of Jul 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Julilierg Summer Schoo! 


Studio Address: 300. Wert 7th. Street, New York 











Ernst Victor Wolff 


Cl. 6-6664 


Studio: 853 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 


Accompanist - Coach 
Program Building 


Appearances with many celebrated 
artists. 








i 





LI 


182 West 57th Street, New York City. CO. 5-9155 





Osly Voice Teacher of 


ROBERT MERRILL 


Sensational young Baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Ass'n. 








Teucher in Freedom ef Volee Pro 
@ustion and the Art of Bel Cants 


JOSEPH WOLFE 


Concert Baritone 


161 West 86th Street, New Yark, N. Y. ° 


Two full Scholarships to 
voung aspiring gifted voices. 


SChuyler 4-0563 
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Little Theatre of Dance Arts, 
Norton Building. Sponsorship, Lil- 
ias Courtney Ballet School. Memor- 
ial Auditorium. Two programs each 
year. Dates to be announced. 

Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary Music Department, a ser- 
ies of concerts by the Seminary 
Choral Group, and other local and 
foreign artists, at both evening and 
afternoon concerts at the Fanny S. 
Heck Memorial Chapel. 





Lexington 


By Cuar.es G. DICKERSON 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


Rive concerts presented this sea- 
son by the Central Kentucky 
Community Concert Association, a 
number of independent recitals and 
the usual winter series at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky constitute the 
musical fare for Central Kentucky 
audiences. 

Central Kentucky Community 
Concert Association, R. D. MclIn- 
tyre, president; Mrs. I. D. Best, ex- 
ecutive secretary and business man- 
ager, 293 South Ashland avenue. 
High school auditorium seating 1,- 
480. Five concerts: Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, Gladys Swarthout, Eugene List, 
Foxhole Ballet, Charles Kullman. 

The Woman’s Club, Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Paul Paray, guest 
conductor. The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, with Fritz Reiner, booked 
for one concert early in 1947. 


Optimist Club, sponsors concert 
by Sigmund Romberg, soloists and 
orchestra, for third year. Also 
Allan Jones and company. 

University of Kentucky Philhar- 
monic, Dr. Alexander Capurso, con- 
ductor and manager, care Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Two or more for- 
mal concerts scheduled. 


University of Kentucky Musicales, 
Alexander Capurso, chairman and 
manager; Herman L. Donovan, 
president. Fourteen Sunday con- 
certs. Soloists, Marjorie Garrigue, 
pianist ; Marcel Dupré, _‘ Tivis 
Wicker, baritone; Carolyn Long, 
soprano; Paul Makovsky, violinist ; 
men’s glee club; women’s glee club; 
University Concert band, Frank J. 
Prindl, conductor; Vilem Sokol, vio- 
linist. 

Transylvania College a cappella 
choir, Jack Bryden, director. Local 
concerts and short tours. 





Covington’ 


By Marcaret ARNIM 


COVINGTON, KY. 
C)NE Symphony Orchestra, which 
is in its 14th year, supplies the 
only community concerts. Under 
the sponsorship of the Northern 
Kentucky Orchestral Society, its 
principal aims are to contribute to 
the cultural background of the city 
and __s present leading talented 
musicians as concert artists. 
Northern Kentucky Symphony, 
Covington Y.M.C.A., 15 E. Pike 
Street, Fritz Bruch, conductor. 
t. 2 oe Auditorium, seating 
capacity 500. One concert in April. 
Ardith Lahrman, of Sotthgate, 
pianist, to appear with orchestra of 
55 members. 





Concert at Metropolitan 
Benefits Salzburg Fund 


A concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, was scheduled for Feb. 16 to 
benefit the American Salzburg Scholar- 


ship Fund. This concert, sponsored 
the Friends of Salzburg Festivals, of- 
fered a program of classical and light 
Viennese music. Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra was under the direction of 
Fritz Busch, Fritz Stiedry and Bruno 
Walter, Kurt Adler, Emil Cooper, 
Karl Kritz and Wolfgang Martin. 
Soloists included: Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Kurt Baum, Margit Bokor, Edward 
Harris, Irene Jessner, Oscar Karl- 
weis, Charles Kullman, Emanuel List, 
Leo Rosenek, Elisabeth Schumann, 
Eleanor Steber, Risé Stevens, Hugh 
Thompson, and Lawrence Tibbett. 
Through the establishment of the 
American Salzburg Scholarship Fund 
talented young American singers and 
conductors will be given an oppor- 
tunity to study in Salzburg. 





PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Founded 1877 
216 South 20th Street 
Maria EzerMan Drake, Managing Director 
Faculty headed by 
OLGA SAMAROFF. Mus. D, 
Courses leading to Degrees 








FLICKINGER 


SCIENCE OF SINGING 
Autherized exponent of Anna Sehoen-Rene 
161 West Séth St.. New York 
Clrele 17-0763 








ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of Voice 
EXCLUSIVE TEACHER OF 


REGINA RESNIK 
200 WH Bt, W.-C. Clrale 69478 














MARTHA ATWOOD 


BAKER 


VOICE PLACEMENT — DICTION 
VOCAL ANALYSIS 


Concentrated Summer Courses fer Pedagegues 
809 Steinway Bidg., N. Y. C. Cl. 6-7129 








EDITH WHITE 


GRIFFING 


Teacher of Singing 
205 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: ClIrele 7-4527 














waa THORNER 


Teacher of many prominent Singers 
appearing in 
Opera - Concert - Recital - Radio 


Fer auditions or further partieviars, 
Beey., 152 W. S7th St., New Veork 18, NM. 
Phene: COl. 65-8000 











WILLIAM 5S. 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singin 
257 WEST 86th ST., NEW YO 
Telephone: TRafalger ae 








ae 
ae 








REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


Singer and Teacher of Singers 
Studie: 915 115 Carnegie dio Hall, N. Y¥.c 











MUSICAL AMERICA 




















Philadelphia 
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Spruce Street. Mrs. Clarence A. 
Warden, president; Vernon Ham- 
mond, director. Performances of 


Hansel and Gretel, Academy of 
Music, Dec. 7, and in Baltimore, 
conducted by Vernon Hammond 


with school artists in casts. Various 
productions in school auditorium, In 
late spring outdoor performances 
are scheduled under auspices of the 
Garden Opera Club on the Warden 
estate, Haverford, Pa. 

Philadelphia Music Teachers As- 
sociation, 55th year, 1531 Pine 
Street, Lewis James Howell, presi- 
dent. Monthly meetings in Presser 
Hall from October to May with dis- 
cussions by prominent musicians 
and teachers and musical programs. 

Duo Music Club, 1531 Pine Street. 
Mrs. G. Charles Clever, president. 
Monthly meetings and _ concerts 
from October to May. 

Philadelphia Oratorio Choir, c/o 
Walter Baker, First Baptist Church, 
17th and Sansom Streets. Walter 
Baker, conductor. Performances of 
oratorios, masses, and other choral 
works by Handel, Bach, Mozart, 
Haydn, Brahms, Franck, Mendels- 
sohn, Sowerby and others. 

Ornstein School of Music, 1906 
Spruce Street. Leo Ornstein, 
founder-director. Roster embraces 
recitals and concerts by members of 
faculty and students. 

Germantown Symphony, c/o Ar- 
thur Bennett Lipkin, 106 W. More- 
land Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia. Music director and con- 
ductor, Arthur Bennett Lipkin; 
president, Leonard D. Frescoln; 
manager, Raymond V. Shepherd. 
Sponsored by: Friends of the Ger- 
mantown Symphony Orchestra, 
Mrs. Meyer L. Casman, president. 
Three subscription concerts in audi- 
torium of the Germantown High 
School, capacity 1,200, Dec. 12, Feb. 
27 and April 24: Soloists: Jascha 





CORNWALL 


Basso 
226 W. Ting St, MW. Y. C. 








ROBERT SHILTON 


Baritone 


OPERA © CONCERT © RADIO 
Mot.: Ludwig Lustig, 11 W. 42nd St., Suite 1362 














KARL 


KRAEUTER 


Violin Ensemble 
Studie: 660 Riverside Drive, NM. Y. $2, N. Y. 


ECONOMOU 


Greek Pianist 








“Her playing te effortiess, spontancous aud 
brilliant. iow York Times, January, 1946 
1401 Stelaway Bids. - New York City 








JOHN WARREN ERB 


Conductor 
Coach of Conductors and Singers 
Builder of Programs 


New York Us College 
New Address: 20 West 0th St.. New York 








GR. 5-06i7 





February, 1947 





The Washington Monument 


PITRE To 


Brodsky, Max Aronoff, David Madi- 
son, Burnett Atkinson, Dorothy 
Faust Casman. Special features: 
world premieres of Vincent Persi- 
chetti’s The Hollow Men and Con- 
stant Vauclain’s Concert Overture. 
Among other community orchestras 
in the Philadelphia area are: Main 
Line Orchestra, Arthur Bennett 
Lipkin, conductor; Roxborough 
Symphony, Leonard DeMaria, con- 
ductor; Women’s Symphony, J. W. 
F, Leman, conductor; Germantown 
Youth Orchestra, J. W. F. Leman, 
conductor; West Oak Lane Sym- 
phony, Harry J. Peoples, conductor ; 
Old York Road Symphony, Louis 
Angeloty, conductor; Olney Sym- 
phony, Theodore Koerner, conduc- 
tor. 

Symphony Club, 1235 Pine Street. 
Edwin A. Fleisher, founder-presi- 
dent. Arthur Cohn music director 
and conductor. Announced is se- 
ries of concerts by Symphony Club, 
Chamber Orchestra under Mr. 
Cohn’s leadership at Samuel S. 
Fleisher Graphic Sketch Club Me- 
morial of Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. Program will feature unfa- 
miliar works chosen from Edwin A. 
Fleisher Music Collection of Free 
Library of Philadelphia, of which 
Mr. Cohn is director. 

Franklin Institute Music Series, 
Franklin Institute, 21st Street and 
Franklin Parkway. Guy Marriner, di- 
rector in charge of music. Monthly 
lecture-recitals, including programs 
of piano music, by Mr. Marriner 
from October to April in Institute 
auditorium. 

University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum Concert Series, University 
Museum, 34th and Spruce Streets. 
Joseph Barone, musical director. 
University Museum auditorium, 
capacity 800. Sponsored by Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum. Six 
concerts: Nov. 3, Tom Scott; Dec. 
1, chamber music; Jan. 5, Calypso 
program with Duke of Iron; Feb. 
2, chamber music; March 2, Gypsy 
music of various countries; April 6, 
chamber music with compositions of 
Charles Ives to be featured. 

Cultural Olympics, University of 
Pennsylvania, 3400 Walnut Street. 
Sponsored by School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Freder- 
ick C. Gruber, director. Activities 
include a Folk Festival featuring 
music and dances of various nation- 
al groups and several festival con- 


certs engaging non-professional 
choral and instrumental aggrega- 
tions. 


School District of Philadelphia, 
2lst Street and Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway. Louis G. Wersen, direc- 
tor of music education. Choral, 
dance, and orchestral groups in 
various schools; annual music fes- 
tivals by junior and senior high 
school organizations; annual May 
Festival, Academy of Music, under 
auspices of The Evening Bulletin. 





Instrumental and choral organiza- 
tions of the several Catholic High 
Schools are heard in annual festi- 
vals in the spring. 

Haverford College, Haverford, 
Pa. Concerts by the Glee Club, con- 
ducted by A. Pepinsky; chamber 
music concerts by local and visiting 
ensembles. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Pennsylvania Chapter, c/o Howard 
L. Gamble, dean, 5035 Schuyler 
Street. Guild sponsors recitals by 
members and by guest-organists. 

American Organ Players Club, c/o 
Roma E. Angel, president, 7808 
York Road, Elkins Park, Pa. Or- 
vanization presents. recitals by 
members and guest-artists. 

Choral Series, c/o Alexander Mc- 
Curdy, Curtis Institute of Music, 
18th and Locust Streets. Alexander 
McCurdy, conductor. Sunday after- 
noon performances in First Presby- 
terian Church, Central Philadel- 
phia, of oratorios and other choral 
works, 





Washington, 
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particularly visits by three sym- 
phony orchestras: On Jan. 9, Kous- 
sevitzky and Boston Symphony; on 
Feb. 20, Reginald Stewart and the 
Baltimore Symphony, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, soloist; on April 7, Pierre 
Monteaux and the San Francisco 
Symphony. Other separate attrac- 
tions are: The Icelandic Singers, 
Oct. 9; Rosario and Antonio, Jan. 
6; Martha Graham, Feb. 18; and 
Trudi Schoop, March 24, 

Mrs. Dorsey’s Concerts, 1108 G 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Aus- 
pices of Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey. 
Constitution Hall, seating capacity 
3,844. Privately sponsored recitals 
in two series, one the evening series 
heard on six week-day evenings, all 
but one on Tuesday; the second the 
Sunday afternoon recital series of 
six. Evening recitalists: Patrice 
Munsel, Nov.5; Fritz Kreisler, Dec. 
3; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 14; James 
Melton, Feb. 27; Vladimir Horowitz, 
March 18; Eleanor Steber, April 1. 
Sunday afternoon recitalists: Artur 
Rubinstein, Oct. 20; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Nov. 3; Jussi Bjoerling, Nov. 
17; Robert Casadesus, Dec. 8; Ezio 
Pinza, Feb. 16; Bidu Sayao, March 
2. This year Mrs. Dorsey is offer- 
ing three special events: the Jaroff 
Don Cossacks, Jan. 5; Draper and 
Adler, Jan. 19; and Maryla Jonas, 
Feb. 2. 

Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, Washington ticket office, 1108 
G St. N.W. Executive chairman 
for Washington, Mrs. Parker Dove. 
Constitution Hall, seating capacity 
3,844. Eight performances. Rigoletto 
with Giuseppi Valdengo, Oct. 29; 
The Barber of Seville with Schipa 
and Baccaloni, Nov. 19; Aida with 
Milanov and Maru Castagna, Dec. 
10; La Boheme with Martini and 
Claudia Pinza, Jan. 7; Lucia di 
Lammermoor with Elena Danese 
and Bruno Landi, Feb. 11; Carmen 
with Bruna Castagna and Donald 
Dickson, March 11; Madama But- 
terfly with Graco and Martini, 
March 27; Cavalleria Rusticana and 
I Pagliacci with Claudia Pinza and 
Vela, April 15. 

Washington Choral Society, 1108 
G St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Louis Potter, conductor. Warren 
Grimes, president of the society; 


Roger Whiteford, vice-president; 
Cristabel Hill, secretary; Alfred 
Sherman, treasurer. Constance A. 


Snow, manager. Constitution Hall, 
seating capacity 3,844. Three choral 
performances by chorus of 210 
voices, visiting soloists and orches- 
tra. Program Nov. 6; soloist. Irene 
Marik, pianist. Messiah, Dec. 17. 
Date for final concert not set. 








| 





Concert Division 


W. Colston Leigh, inc. 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


includes for 1947-48 


BONELLI 


Famous American Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


BRAGCGIOTTI 
and CHAIKIN 


Duo Pianists 
Steinway Pianos 


CAROL BRICE 


Contralto 


NAUMBERG AWARD WINNER 














MARGARET 


DAUM 


LYRIC SOPRANO 








GLAUCO 


BE D’ATTILI 


PIANIST 


TOSCANINI 


Calls his playing 
“MAGNIFICENT” 


JAGEL 


Tenor 








Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


MARJORIE 


LAWRENCE 


Dramatic Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
CONCERT—RADIO 


RAY 
LEV 


American Pianist 


TERESITA and 
EMILIO OSTA 


Brilliant dancing, superb pianism 
of Spain and Latin America 

















RICHARD 


TETLEY-KARDOS 


Pianist 
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Louise Mercer, Vincent de 
president of the Frank, conductor 
Memphis and of the Memphis 


Mid-South Piano Symphony 
Scholarship As- 


sociation 


Memphis 


By Burnet TUTHILL 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
AST year set the pace for the 
number of concerts to be given 
in this growing and forward looking 
city. This year is keeping up in 

quality and exceeding in quality. 
Memphis Symphony Orchestra, 
769 University Boulevard. Auspices 
Memphis Symphony Society. Vin- 
cent de Frank, conductor; I. L. 
Myers, president; Mrs. George 
Clark Houston, executive secretary. 


. 


I. L. Myers, Mrs. Roscoe 
manager of |. L. Clark, president 
Myers Concerts of the Beethoven 
Civic Club Con- 
cert Series 
Ellis. Auditorium, capacity 2,500. 


Regular series: Jan. 17, 28; March 
11, 25; April 16. Children’s concert, 
Tan. 24. Youth Concert, March 16. 
This is the ninth season of the or- 
chestra. 

Beethoven Club Civic Concert 
Series, Ellis Auditorium. Mrs. Ros- 
coe Clark, president. Regular four 
concert series: Oct. 12, Eleanor 
Steber; Nov. 20, Thomas L. 
Thomas; Jan. 21, Uninsky; March 
12, Chicago Symphony, Desire 
Defauw, conductor. Extra concert, 
April 29, New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

Angier Concerts, auspices, Martha 
Angier, Inc., 1324 Harbert Ave. Ellis 
Auditorium, Four concerts: Oct. 25, 
Il Trovatore; Nov. 6, Jooss Ballet; 
Jan. 7, Ballet Russe de Monte Car- 
lo; Jan. 26, Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Fritz Reiner, conductor. 

Arts Appreciation, auspices, I. L. 
Myers, Kimborough Towers. Ellis 
Auditorium, Oct. 11. Albert Spald- 
ing; Nov. 24, Strauss Festival, or- 
chestra directed by Oscar Straus; 
Dec. 3, Original Ballet Russe; Feb. 
4, James Melton; Feb. 22, Horo- 
witz; March 19, Heifetz; April 18, 
Melchior with orchestra; date open, 
Iturbi. 

Memphis and Mid-South Piano 
Scholarship Association, Louise 
Mercer, president. Goodwyn Insti- 
tute, 1,000. Series of four Saturday 
matinee piano recitals for the bene- 
fit of the scholarship fund. Dec. 14, 
Robert Casadesus; Jan. 18, Solveig 
Lunde; Feb. 15, Eugene Istomin; 
March 8, William Kapell. Extra pre- 
season concert, Oct. 17, Frances 
Greer, soprano, at Ellis Auditorium. 
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Burnet Tuthill, di- 

rector of the 

Memphis College 
of Music _f 


Martha Angier, 
manager of An- 
gier Concerts 


Southwestern Chamber Music So- 
ciety, auspices, Memphis College of 
Music, Burnet Tuthill, director. 
Bohlmann Hall, 250 and Hardie 
Auditorium, 450. Series of four con- 
certs: Nov. 12, Dec. 19 (Bach, Mus- 
ical Offering, complete) and Jan. 14, 
Southwestern String Quartet with 
assisting artists; Feb. 15, London 
String Quartet. 

Memphis College of Music, the 
music department of Southwestern; 
free recitals by members of the 
faculty. Bohlmann Hall, 250. Oct. 
26, Myron Myers; Nov. 3, Adolph 
Steuterman, organ and Myron My- 
ers, piano. Others to follow by Flor- 
ence Knox, violin, and Lois Maer, 
piano. 

The Southwestern Singers, mixed 
a cappella choir of 70, Burnet Tut- 
hill, conductor. Hardie Auditorium, 
capacity 450. Four vesper services 
including performance of Bach 
Canta 142, on Dec. 15. 

Calvary Episcopal Church Choir, 
Adolph Steuterman, conductor. Dec. 
15, Handel's Messiah with  or- 
chestra; Palm Sunday; another 
oratorio not yet selected. 

Memphis Open Air Theater, Jos- 
eph Cortese, manager: 1,400 Mad- 


ison Ave. Vincent Trucco, con- 
ductor. Eight week season of light 
opera during July and August. 


Overton Park Shell, capacity, 4,000. 


Knoxville 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

ANY noted artists and ensem- 

bles are brought to Knoxville 

through the medium of the Uni- 
versity Concert series. 

University Concert Series, Ralph 
W. Frost, manager; Alumni Me- 
morial auditorium, capacity 4,000. 
Charles Wagner Opera II Trovatore, 
Oct. 29; Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 13: 
Hurok’s Russian sallet with 
Markova and Dolin, Dec. 10: Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, Feb. 25: James 


Melton, March 11; Artur Rubin- 
stein, March 27. 
Additional events: Westminster 


Choir, Jan. 14; Hour of Charm, Oct. 
4; Lauritz Melchior and orchestra. 
April 11; Sigmund Romberg, March 
4; New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, April 22. : 


Tenor Schedules 
Extensive Tours 


Beginning March 16, Lauritz Mel- 
chior will undertake a tour in the 
midwest giving 14 concerts in 14 cities 
in 15 days. Mr. Melchior’s birthday, 
on March 20, accounts for the skip of 
one day. Not from the start of his 
career has he ever agreed to sing 
commercially on that day. 

A week after he completes his mid- 
western tour Mr. Melchior will give 
19 concerts in 19 cities below the 
Mason-Dixon line in 19 days. 





C. David Mc- 
Naughton, head 
of public school 
music .at .the 
University of 
Chattanooga 


Plettner, 

conductor of 

the Chattanooga 
Symphony 


Arthur 


Chattanooga 


By Heten RICHARDSON 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
USICAL interest continues to 
grow by leaps and bounds in 
Chattanooga as is evident by the 
large number of events scheduled 
for this season. The first appear- 
ance of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation here last year was so pop- 
ular that it has been engaged for 
another performance this spring. 
The opera, as yet unannounced, will 
be given in Memorial Auditorium 
April 28. Through the Community 
Concert Association, Chattanoogans 
will be privileged to hear the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony on 
April 23, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski. 

Chattanooga Community Concert 
Association, Walter Johnson, pres- 
ident, Hugh D. Huffaker, treasurer ; 
Margaret B. Lamb, secretary and 
campaign manager. Memorial Audi- 
torium, 5,000 seating capacity. Five 
concerts: The Wagner Opera Com- 
pany, Il Trovatore, Oct. 28; Eugene 
List, Jan. 20; Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 


28: Risé Stevens, March 5; New 
York Philharmonic, April 23. 
Artist Concert Series, |. Oscar 


Miller, manager; Memorial Audito- 
rium, seating capacity, 5,000. Five 
concerts; Strauss Festival, with Os- 
car Straus; the Orginal Ballet 
Russe with Alicia Markova and An- 
ton Dolin; The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, children’s afternoon con- 
cert and evening performance, Feb. 
24; Ballet Theater, March 28; 


Lauritz Melchior and _ orchestra. 
April 12. 

Chattanooga Symphony,  Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, Arthur 
Plettner, conductor, Harry Shub, 
concert master; Mrs. Paul J. 


Kruesi, president; R. Patten Wil- 
liams, secretary; S. F. Bretski, 
treasurer; E. Y. Chapin, chairman 
of the board. Chattanooga High 
School Auditorium, seating capacity 
1,700. Three concerts, Oct. 21; 
Children’s concert, March 4, to be 
conducted by Charles David Mc- 
Naughton, head of public school 
music, University of Chattanooga; 
May Festival Concert, May 5. 
Chattanooga Civic Chorus, 421 
Walnut Street. J. Oscar Miller, di- 
rector; vice-presidents, R. A. Dye, 
Mrs. F. D. Gynn, Mrs. C. H. 
Reagan; treasurer; Edward Schae- 
fer; secretary, Mrs. S. “E. Dickert; 
financial secretary, Marguerite 
McWhorter; corresponding secre- 
tary, Lillis Varnell Perkins. Memor- 
ial Auditorium, 100 voices. Three 
concerts: Verdi’s Requiem with Bar- 
bara Stephenson, soprano; Frances 
Lehnerts, contralto; Joseph Lader- 
oute, tenor; Edwin Steffe, baritone, 
Dec. 10; poplar concert featuring 
local artists, March 4; May Festival 


concert, May 7. 
Chattanooga Opera Association, 


421 Walnut Street, Werner Wolff, 
director; Emmy Land Wolff, assist- 
ant director. Pope Shartt, presi- 
dent; E. Y. Chapin, honorary pres- 
ident; Edwin Lindsey, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Harold Cadek, executive 
vice-president; Stella Wietzel, sec- 
retary; Reed Gardner, treasurer. 
Three events: Madama Butterfly, 
Nov. 19; Traviata, Jan. 14; Pagli- 
acci, April 8. 

Public School Music Department, 
University of Chattanooga, Charles 
David McNaughton, from the 
Graduate School of the Juilliard 
School of Music, head of the public 
school music department. 


Nashville 








Sharp, 

the president of the 

Civic 

Music Associa- 
tion 


William Strickland, Walter 
conductor of 


Nashville Symphony Nashville 


By SypNEY DALTON 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
HILE interest in music mounts 
steadily from year to year, 
there has been unusual activity this 
season, with a decided increase in 
the number of musical events, and 
climaxed by the formation of the 
Nashville Symphony. 

Community Concerts Association, 
Charles Mitchell, president; secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. L. Gamble; War Me- 
morial Auditorium, seating capacity 
2,200, Five attractions during sea- 
son: Jennie Tourel, Nov. 21; Ru- 
dolph Firkusny, Dec. 9; Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Jan. 27; Igor Gorin, 
Feb. 27; Chicago Symphony, March 
13. 

Nashville Symphony, William 
Strickland, conductor. Walter Sharp, 
president. Nashville Civic Music 
Association. War Memorial Audi- 
torium, Six concerts, with soloists, 
during season. Dec. 10, Helen Jep- 
son; Jan. 14, Albert Spalding; Feb. 
11 and March 11, soloists not yet 
announced; April 8, Rose Bampton; 


April 29, Jesus Maria Sanroma. 
Chorus to be added later. 
Ward-Belmont School Series, 


Ward-Belmont Auditorium, seating 
capacity, 800. This season all visit- 
ing artists appear in recital and re- 
main on the campus for two days 
for consultation and lectures. Mau- 
rice Eisenberg, Nov. 18; Yves Tin- 
ayre, Jan. 16; Henry Cowell, March 
24; Pasquier Trio, April 3. Also 
faculty recitals and programs by 
Ward-Belmont Chamber Music As- 
sociation, Kenneth Rose, conductor, 
and Ward-Belmont Choir, Sydney 
Dalton, conductor. 

Ryman Auditorium, Mrs. L. C. 
Naff, manager, seating capacity 
2,300. Il Trovatore, by Charles 
Wagener company, Oct. 23; Jooss 
Ballet, Nov. 7; Ballet Russe, Jan. 8: 
Lauritz Melchior and company, 
April 14. 

David Lipscombe College presents 
Erica Morini in March. 

Vanderbilt University Student 
Union, presents E. Power Biggs in 
recital on the University organ, 
Jan. 15. 

Fisk University, spring festival of 
music and presents concerts and 
broadcasts by the Fisk Choir and 
faculty recitals. 

George Peabody College sponsors 
faculty recitals and chamber music. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
























L. Douglas Rus- 


Mrs. Robert A. 
Macfarlane, 
president of the 
Proenix Musi- 


cians Club 


founder of 


Orpheus 
Club é 


sell, 
the 


Phoenix 


By Mary Mivprep WILLIAMS 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
liie of Phoenix 

shows its usual vitality this 
season. The continuation of con- 
certs presented annually provide a 
wide varity of orchestral, dance, and 
single events. Attendance is at a 
high level, and enthusiasm on the 
part of all concerned is steadily 
maintained. 

The Community Concert Series, 
auspices of the Community Associa- 
tion, Milton Rasbury, president. 
Phoenix Union High School Audi- 
torium, seating capacity, 2,100. Reg- 
ular subscription series of five 
events. Anna Kaska, Nov. 4; Car- 
roll Glenn, Dec. 12; Firkusny, Feb. 
1; San Francisco Symphony, March 
22; Robert Weede, April. 

The Greater Phoenix Musical 
Series, privately sponsored by Mrs. 
Archer E. Linde, Phoenix Union 
High School Auditorium. Series of 
six events and one extra attraction. 


HE musical 


The Strauss Festival, with Oscar 
Straus directing, Oct. 24; Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe, Dec. 9: Bar- 


talini, Jan. 30; Original Ballet Russe, 
Feb. 20; Malcuzynski, April 16: 
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Nevins, president 
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Thomas L. Thomas, March 27; 
Eleanor Steber, April 16. 

Arizona Society of Composers, 
Gene Redewell, honorary president ; 
Camil Van Hulse, president. Mr. 
Van Hulse won four prize competi- 
tions in 1946: the contest in instru- 
mental and vocal music of the So- 
ciety of Composers annual contest; 
the Phoenix Musicians’ Club Prize 
for the best cantata, and the Amer1- 
can Guild of Organists contest. 

Orpheus Club, men’s choral group. 
Lee Miller, director. Founded by L. 
Douglas Russell. Eighteenth season 
opened Dec. 10. Phoenix Union High 
School Auditorium. 


Phoenix Musicians’ Club, Mrs. 
Robert A. Macfarlane, president. 
Womans Club Auditorium. Fort- 


nightly programs, local artists pres- 
ented. Bi-monthly meetings of 
study group. Offers prize annually 
for compositions in various forms. 
Sponsors Lyric Club, and several 
Junior Clubs. 

Phoenix Piano Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Henrietta Lundquest, president. 
Monthly meetings. Holds teachers’ 
forums, and recitals by members in 
studios of teachers. 


SantaFe, N.M. 


By A.LFrep MorANG 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

URING the past season, Santa 

Fe has moved ahead musically. 

The Community Concerts have been 

well attended and a critical stand- 

ard formerly lacking has appeared 

amid a large section of the music- 
loving public. 

New Mexico Concerts, state-wide 
services of the Museum of New 
Mexico, Santa Fe; Southwestern 
artists exclusively. Reginald Fisher, 
chairman, Museum of New Mexico, 
in charge of the series scheduled in 
Santa Fe, Portales, Las Vegas, Taos, 
Hobbs, Artesia, Alamogordo, Socor- 


ro. Artists this season: Myron 
Taylor, tenor; Priscilla Robb Mce- 
Donald, contralto; Johana Harris, 


pianist; Virginia’ Q. Knowles, ’cel- 
list; Kurt Frederick, violinist; Ad 
Artem Piano-String Quartet, Gree- 
ley, Colorado; A Cappella Choir, 
North Texas State College; Denton, 
Wilfred C. Bain, director: Elizabeth 
Waters, contemporary dancer ; 
Jacques ‘Cartier, actor-dancer. 


Portales: A Cappella Choir, Oct. 
29; Cartier, Feb. 18; Ad Artem 
Piano String Quartet, March 19; 


Taylor, April 22. 

Artesia: A Cappella Choir, Oct. 
31; Taylor, Dec. 12; Cartier, Feb. 
27; Piano String Quartet, March 20. 

Las Vegas: Waters, Dec. 3; Har- 
ris, Feb. 4; Piano String Quartet, 
March 18. 

Taos: A Cappella Choir, Nov. 1; 
Harris, Feb. 3; Knowles, March 12: 
Taylor, April 23. 

Hobbs: A Cappella Choir, Oct. 
28; Frederick, Nov. 26; Taylor, Dec. 
16; Harris, Jan. 30; Cartier, March 
6. 

Choir, 
Cartier, 


Alamogordo: A Cappella 
Oct. 30; Taylor, Dec. 13; 
Feb. 25. 

Socorro: Kurt Frederick, Nov. 20; 
Harris, Jan. 31; Cartier, Feb. 20; 
Piano-String Quartet, March 21; 
Taylor, April 24. 





IZONA 


Santa Fe: Elizabeth Waters, 
Nov. 30. 

Museum Recitals, Santa Fe, aus- 
pices Museum of. New Mexico; St. 
Francis Auditorium, seating 725. A 
new series being inaugurated this 
vear and devoted especially to pres- 
enting New Mexico talent. Sched- 
ule of events not yet settled; among 
those planned: the Messiah, Dec. 17 
bv Los Alamos Choral Society and 
Sinfonietta; Jane Snow, soprano, 
(Albuquerque); Albuquerque Civic 
Symphony, Kurt Frederick, con- 
ductor; Marian Weed, organ (Santa 
Fe); and others. 

Community Concerts, auspices 
Santa Fe Community Concert As- 
sociation, Reginald Fisher, presi- 
dent; other officers: Mrs. J. V. Lan- 
igan, Mrs. Frances Mueller, George 
M. Bloom, Mrs. Reed Holloman. 
Concerts this season: St. Louis 
Sinfonietta, Oct. 10; William Prim- 
rose, Nov. 26; Yves Tinayre with 
Albuquerque String Quartet, Jan. 
24; Sascha Gorodnitzki, March 28. 
Community Concerts are also pres- 
ented in Albuquerque, Roswell, 
Carlsbad, Clovis, Tucumcari, Raton, 
Gallup. Las, Cruces, and Deming 


Tucson 


By EvisAsetH HEALy 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 

UCSON’S season is marked by 
an increase calendar of mu- 
sical events offered by the Tuscon 


Symphony, the Saturday Morning 
Musical Club, University of Ari- 
zona, Willett-Meng-Ahlgren and 


Town Hall attractions. 

Tucson Symphony, Samuel Fain, 
conductor. Three events: Nov. 24, 
Lyle Barbour. pianist, guest solo- 
ist; Feb. 23, Sarah Reece Mason, 
soprano; April 27, Robert O’Connor, 
Julia Rebeil, duo-pianists. 

Temple of Music and Art Course, 
auspices Saturday Morning Musical 
Club, M. L. Girton, president; Elis- 


abeth Healy,  secretary-manager. 
Seating capacity, 1,000. Events: 
Abrasha Robofsky, Nov. 8; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 10; 


Bartalini, Jan. 28; O’Connor-Rebeil, 
duo-pianists, Feb. 10; San Carlo 
Opera, Madama Butterfly, Feb. 18; 
Martha Lipton, Feb. 24; Thomas L. 
Thomas, March 28. 

University of Arionza Concert 
and Lecture Course, auspices Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Arthur Olaf An- 
dersen, dean. Capacity, 2,500. 
Events: Raoul Jobin, Oct. 17; Mack 
Harrell, Nov. 1; Lyle Barbour, Nov. 


25; Louis Kaufman, Dec. 2; Griller 


String Quartet, Jan. 31; National 
Male Quartet, Feb. 14; Trudi 
Schoop Ballet, March 7; Eleanor 
Steber, March 19. 
Willett-Meng-Ahlgren; Events: 


Lawrence Tibbett, Nov. 13; Strauss 
Festival, Oct. 23; Muriel Kerr, Nov. 
21: Count Basie Orchestra, Dec. 4; 
Alexander Schrier, organist, Jan. 8; 
Westminster Choir, Jan. 19; Miliza 
Korjus, Jan. 20; Mischa Elman, Feb. 
6; Maggie Teyte, Feb. 13; Jooss Bal- 
let, March 12; Witold Malcuzynski, 
March 17; Richard Tetley-Kardos, 
April 10; Rosa Linda, pianist, April 
1; Romberg Orchestra, April 2. 
Town Hall Attractions, Thelma 
Williams, manager. Events: A 
Night in Mexico, Oct. 7, 8; Jaroff 
Don Cossacks, Nov. 16; Mexico 
City Tipica Review, Nov. 18; Tito 
Guizar and His Pan Americans, 
Jan. 13; Aladdin and His Wonder- 
ful Lamp, Jan. 18; Bali Java 
Dancers, Feb. 2; Russian Ballet, 


Snow 
White and the Seven Dwaris, Feb. 
27: Vive Mexico, March 9; Trapp 


Markova and Dolin, Feb. 21; 


Family Singers, March 14; Percy 
Grainger, March; Paul Draper and 
Larry Adler, April 18. 
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First American Tour 
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Leading Tenor 
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ROBERT 


BRERETON 


Sightless Since Birth 


“A very young and very gifted pianist 
was doing brilhant things.” 





EUGENE 


CONLEY 


Irish-American 

Tenor 

“Conley is nothin 
sensational.” 


short of 





DALIES 
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Great American Piaalst 
“Brilliancy” - “Power” - “Subtlety” 
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“World's Greatest Woman Pianist” 





MAX 
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Outstanding American 
Violinist 





DOROTHY 


SARNOFF 


Lyric Soprano 


“It is an exceptional voice.” 
—N. Y. 





JACQUES 


THIBAUD 


World Renowned 
Violinist 
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VINA Y 


Metropolitan Overa 


“A beautiful, full, rich tenor voice.” 
—M. ¥. Post 
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Charleston 


By Bayarp F. ENNIs 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


HE Charleston Symphony, 
which is giving triple concerts 
this season instead of concert pairs, 
has established what is believed tc 
be a new precedent for orchestras in 
cities of less than 100,000 in popula- 
tion by attracting a regular subscrip- 
tion audience of 2,600 persons. 
When the annual season member- 
ship drive opened, the plan was to 
give concert pairs, but before the 
drive had passed the midway point, 
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Simon Galperin, 
executive secre- 
tary of the Com- 
munity Music As- 
sociation 


Antonio Modar- 

elli, conductor of 

t h e Charleston 
Symphony 


the double concert series had been 
oversubscribed. The executive board 
headed by Cecil R. Adams then de- 
cided that the situation called for 
the adding of an additional concert 
each time, and the drive workers 
went out and sold about 1,000 
more tickets. The orchestra for 
the first time this year has 
100 percent resident personnel. | 

However, the other music organi- 
zations are also benefitting from in- 
creased support though not to the 
same extent as the orchestra. The 
Community Music Association has 
several hundred more _ subscribers 
than last season, and the Charleston 
Chamber Music Players, now in 
their fifth season, have attracted 
new patrons. 

Charleston Symphony, 1004 
Kanawha Bilvd., E., Charleston, 1, 
W. Va., Antonio Modarelli, conduc- 
tor; Cecil R. Adams, president; 
Helen M. Thompson, executive sec- 


Helen M. Thomp- 
son, executive 
secretary of the 
Charleston Sym- 
phony 


Shrine seating 


Mosque, 
capacity, 1,000. Five triple concerts : 
Nov. 2, 3 and 4; Dec. 14, 15 and 16; 
February, March and May. Solo- 
ists: Roy Hamlin Johnson, Jr., Silas 
W. Pickering IJ, narrator, Lucius 
Metz and Harry W. Hoffmanr 


retary. 


Community Music Association, 
P. O. Box 1228. G. G. Irwin, presi- 
dent; Simon H. Galperin, executive 
secretary. Municipal Auditorium, 
seating capacity, 3,500. Six concerts: 
Nov. 4, Nov. 27, Dec. 10, Jan. 21, 
Jan. 30 and March 4. Artists: Erica 
Morini, Vronsky and Babin, Jennie 
Tourel, Draper and Adler, Leonard 
Warren and the National Sym- 
phony. 

Charleston Chamber Music Play- 
ers, P. O. Box 575. John Hiersoux, 
Jr., president; Mrs. P. A. Tuckwil- 
ler, secretary. St. John’s Parish 
House, seating capacity 400. Five 
concerts: Oct. 21, Nov. 25, February, 
March and April. Employ local tal- 
ent exclusively. 





suneennnnt 


Wheeling 


By MontTANA X. MENARD 


WHEBLING, W. VA. 


T= Fine Arts Guild of Wheel- 
ing, now in its first season, was 
organized this past summer for the 
purpose of bringing to Wheeling 
the best in professional entertain- 
ment, both musically and dramati- 
cally. 

The Wheeling Junior Symphony, 
Stefano R. Ceo, conductor, con- 
tinues to do yeoman service in the 
musical training of young people 
from the ages of 18 to 25. This 
group, now in its sixth year, has a 
personnel of sixty players, recruited 
from 18 high schools in West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Wheeling Symphony, 2227 Chap- 
line Street. Sponsorship, Wheeling 
Symphony Society. Antonio Modar- 
elli, conductor; Earl Summers, Sr., 
assistant conductor; F. Steele Earn- 
shaw, president; other officers: Ed- 
ward W. Driehorst, Arch L. Metz- 
ner, Mrs. J. E. Wright, Jr. Virginia 
Theater, capacity 1,500 to 1,700. 
Nine concerts: five winter dates, 
Oct. 20, Dec. 4, Jan. 22, March 5, 
April 16. Soloist: Roy Hamlin 
Johnson, pianist. Four summer con- 
certs, Oglebay Park. 


Wheeling Junior Symphony, 25 
Bae Mar Place. Sponsorship, Ogle- 
bay Park and Mother’s Club of 
Wheeling. Stefano R. Ceo, con- 
ductor; Mrs. Stefano R. Ceo, pres- 
ident; other officers: Mrs. Lyle 
Reterrer, Mrs. H. L. Gonter. St. 
Michael’s Auditorium, capacity 600. 
Five concerts: Jan. 16; March 21, 
May 5, May 21, June 6. Soloists: 
Neola Cottrell, pianist; Sylvian Sax, 
violinist. Three guests appearances 
at St. Clairsville, Ohio, Oglebay 
Park and Clay Junion High School. 

Zou Hastings Frazier Me- 
morial Concert Course, sponsorship 
Y.W.C.A. Mrs. Fred F. Faris, pres- 
ident; other officers: Mrs. Walter 
Dorer, Carrie M. Frazier, Mrs. 
George Maxwell, Mattie Miner, 
Mrs. Homer McGregor, Mrs. Nel- 


son McNash, Virginia Theater. Five 
concerts: Oct. 16, Nov. 25, Jan. 16, 
March 13, April 24. Soloists and en- 
sembles: Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Co., Vronsky and Babin, duo-pian- 
ists; Jooss Ballet, Mona Paulee, 
Jan Peerce. 

Oglebay Institute, Oglebay Park. 
John C. McConnell, president; other 
officers: Robert Lee Boyd, Irvin J. 
Koehnline, Mrs. Lewis McC. Steen- 
rod, Arch Metzner, Edwin M. 
Steckel, manager. Open-air audito- 
rium, capacity, 2,000 to 2,500. Nine 
summer concerts: June 27, July 9, 
July 16, July 23, July 30, Aug. 6, 
Aug. 13, Aug. 20, Aug. 27. Soloists 


and ensembles: America’s Town 
Meeting, Fox Hole Ballet, Igor 
Gorin, baritone; John Sebastian, 


harmonica virtuoso; Wheeling Lit- 
tle Theatre, Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist; Gustay Grahn, naturalist; 
Eleanor Steber, soprano; Whitte- 
more and Lowe, duo-pianists. 

Fine Arts Guild of Wheeling, 
P. O. Box 49. Sponsorship, Cath- 
olic Diocese of Wheeling. Clara 
Ceo, president; other officers: 
Regina Curran, Mrs. Charles Sav- 
age. Virginia Theater. Three pro- 
grams: Nov. 11, Dec. 23, spring 1947. 
Ensembles and speaker: Boys Town 
Choir, Clare Tree Major Produc- 
tions, prominent speaker to be an- 
nounced later. 

Woman’s Club of Wheeling, 1300 
Chapline Street. Mrs. Fred H. 
Heasley, president; other officers: 
Mrs. Ivan Ratcliffe, Mrs. Melvin 
Kahle, Mrs. Alfred Ihlenfeld, Mrs. 
F. A. Riemann, Mrs. Wm. F. Col- 
mar, Mrs. George Zeppos. Carroll 
Club Auditorium, capacity 600, Three 
concerts: Oct. 25, Dec. 6, March 21. 
Soloists: Gertrude Hopkins, harp- 
ist; Ralph Cavalucci, bass-baritone; 
Edith Montlack, pianist. 

Civic Oratorio Society, 1425 Chap- 
line Street. Anna Hilton Power, 
conductor; Mrs. Forrest Heil, as- 
sistant conductor; Paul Hudson, 
president; Wilma Rapp, secretary- 
treasurer. Concerts in churches, 
Nov. 5, Dec, 15, Jan. 22, March 20, 
April 25, including 20th annual Mes- 
siah performance. Soloists, Mrs. 












Vera Heil, Maxine Theater, Lulu 
Clarke, Tom Power, Melvin Gary. 

Wheeling Chapter of American 
Guild of Organists, 1410 Chapline 
Street. Paul N. Elbin, dean; Rob- 
ert Knox Chapman, sub-dean. St. 
Matthew’s Church Auditorium, 
capacity 800. Three concerts: Feb. 
19, April 29, May 12. Ensembles and 
soloists: Marshall Bidwell, T. Tert- 
ius Noble, American Guild of Or- 
ganists Festival Choir. 

West Liberty State College, West 
Liberty. Paul N. Elbin, president; 
Alfonso Cavallaro, head of the 
music department. Others on music 
faculty: Wallis Braman, Helen El- 
bin, Addison Jones. College main- 
tains downtown center in Wheeling 
with an active music department. 





Huntington 


By James R. HAwortu 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
Ben Huntington Symphony ex- 
panded its season this year 
from six to eight concerts, five with 
professional soloists, and changed 
its concert day from Sunday after- 
noons to Firday evenings. 

Marshall College began its 11th 
season with six attractions. 

Marshall College Artists Series, 
Inc., auspices Marshall College. 
Stewart H, Smith, acting president; 
Curtis Baxter, manager and direc- 
tor; other officers: H. Clay Warth, 
Lytell V. Douthat, Bessie Mount, 
City auditorium seating 2,300. Il 
Trovatore with Florence Kirk and 
Jess Walters, chorus and orches- 
tra, Oct. 15; Kerstin Thorborg, con- 
tralto, Nov. 21; the Busch Orchestra, 
Adolph Busch conductor and solo- 
ist, late January, date to be an- 
nounced; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Fritz Reiner, conductor, late Feb- 
ruary, date to be announced; James 
Melton, tenor, March 20; Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, April 15. 

Huntington Symphony, auspices 
Huntington Symphony Association. 
Raymond A. Schoewe, conductor; 
Paul C. Jamieson, president; Omar 
T. Frick, honorary president. Other 
officers: John L. Mortison, D. 
Sterling Diddle, Harry S. Damron, 
City auditorium seating 2,300. Eight 
winter concerts, three summer park 
concerts. 

John Carter, tenor, Oct. 25; 
Whittmore and Lowe, duo-pianints, 
Nov. 29; Christmas concert, Dec. 
20; Patricia Travers, violinist, Jan. 
17; young people’s concert, Feb. 3; 
Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano, 
March 7; Jesus Maria Sanroma 
pianist, April 12; scholarship con- 
cert, May 16. 
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Richmond 


By Georce Harris 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ESPONSE to fine music seems 

always to be growing in Rich- 
mond, and, although our audiences 
are no longer enlarged by men in 
uniform from the camps nearby, our 
concert halls are well filled, often to 
capacity. And there is more music 
than ever before with the series put 
on by the new Richmond Com- 
munity Concert Association which is 
having great success in its first sea- 
son. There is a great range of in- 
terest, from younger talented 
musicians brought to the various 
women’s clubs, to symphony con- 
certs and performances of opera. 

Civic Musical Association of Rich- 
mond, John Marshall Hotel, Binford 
Walford, president; Michaux 
Moody, manager. Mosque Auditori- 
um, seating capacity, 4,628. Concert 
series of 12 events: Oct. 10, Ice- 
landic Singers; Nov. 6, Il Trova- 
tore; Nov. 18. Ballet Russe; Nov. 
25, Philadelphia Orchestra; Dec. 5, 
Fritz Kreisler; Jan. 4, Jooss Ballet; 
Jan. 23, Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Feb. 18, Baccaloni; March 20. Vla- 
dimir Horowitz; March 24, Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; April 9, Lauritz 
Melchior; April 16, New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony. 

Richmond Community Concert 
Association, Virginia Record Shop, 
410 East Grace St. Mosque Audi- 
torium. Concert series of four 
events: Oct. 21, Artur Rubinstein; 
Nov. 19, Jan Peerce; Feb. 4, Patrice 
Munsel; April 5, San Francisco 
Orchestra. 

Musicians Club of Richmond, Mrs. 
Garland Hood, president, 2408 Lake- 
view Avenue. WRVA Theatre, 
seating 1300. Five events: Oct. 18, 
Maryla Jonas; Jan. 21, Mack Har- 
rell; Feb. 7, John Powell; March 
19, Griller String Quartet; April 29, 
Anna Kaskas. 

John Powell Lecture Recitals, 
Vera Palmer, manager, 202 North 
Allen Ave. Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium, seating 600. Eight lecture- 
recitals by John Powell, pianist and 
composer. 


Women’s Club of Richmond, 211 


Michaux Moody, 

manager of the 

Richmond Civic © 

Musical Associa- 
tion 


Kent Dar- 
ling, music chairwoman. Woman's 


East Franklin St. Mrs. 
Club Auditorium. Private series of 
three events: Nov. 4, William Chal- 
mers; Jan. 13, Pasquier Trio; April 
14, Vladimir Havsky. 

Ginter Park Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
Binford Walford, music chairman. 
Lewis Ginter Building Auditorium. 
3421 Hawthorne Ave., seating capa- 
city, 350. Private series of three 
events: Nov. 6, Jane and Joan 
Rosenfield; Feb. 5, Jan and Mischel 
Cherniavsky; March 19, Alice How- 
land. 

Tuckahoe Woman's Club, Mrs. 
Michaux Moody, music chairman. 
Commonwealth Club Auditorium, 
seating 800. Private series of two 
events: Nov. 13, Abbey Simon; 
March 26, Carolyn Long. 

Thomas Jefferson Woman’s Club 
Mrs. W. Bright Anderson, music 
chairman. Woman’s Club Auditori- 
um. One event. March 28, Adelaide 
Abbot. 


Connecticut Opera Company, 
Mosque Auditorium. Two events: 
Nov. 29 C,armen; Nov. 30, Madama 
Butterfly. 

WRVA Theatre: General Platoff 
Don Cossacks, Jan. 28; Mosque 
Auditorium. Feb. 6, Camilla Wil- 
liams; WRVA Theatre: Feb. 6, 
San Carlo Company in Aida. 





Singer Sails for Italy 

Norma Andreotti, who sang the 
soprano role in the Beethoven Ninth, 
under Toscanini, and will essay the 
same part in the late spring, in San 
Francisco, when three performances 
of the work, will be conducted by 
Pierre Monteux, sailed for Italy in 
February to fulfill several European 
engagements. 
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Henry Cowles 
Whitehead, con- 
ductor of the 
Norfolk Sym- 
phony 





Norfolk 


By WiuiaM G. Wine 


NORFOLK, VA 
TTENDANCE at all musical 
A events this year has shown a 
drop from the previous year. One 
new organization, the Norfolk Civic 
Chorus, has been formed with Clif- 
ford McCormick as director. The 
group hopes to grow until it in- 
cludes 1,000 voices. 
Norfolk Symphony, 817 Westover 


Avenue. Henry Cowles Whitehead, 
conductor. Auspices Norfolk Or- 
chestral Association. C. Wiley 
Grandy, president; Davis Barker, 


publicity director. Norfolk Andi- 
torium Arena, seating 3,500. Five 
concerts: Oct. 21, Jan. 6, Feb. 10, 
March 24, May 5, with four guests: 
Westminster Choir and Norman 
Voelcher Oct. 21; Harold Boat- 
wright, March 24; Alec Templeton, 
Jan. 6. 

William and Mary Concert 
Series, 420 Warren Crescent. Aus- 
pices Norfolk Division, College of 
William & Mary-V. P. I. William 
W. Cox, Jr., president; Cornelia 
Grahn Hancock, manager. Blair 
Junior High School, seating 1,200. 
Five concerts: Icelandic Singers, 
Oct. 11; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Dec. 3; Metropolitan Opera Art- 
ist Ensemble, Jan. 27; Martha 
Graham and dance company, Feb. 
19; Griller String Quartet, March 
20. 

Community Concert Series, 1034 
Westover Avenue. Auspices Com- 
munity Concert Association. Mary 
Eugenia Parke, president; Mrs. 
Robert D. Ruffin, manager. Center 
Theater, seating 1,900, and Norfolk 
Auditorium Arena. Five concerts: 
Igor Gorin, Nov. 22; Jennie Tourel, 
Dec. 12; Sanroma, Jan. 7; William 
Primrose, Feb. 14; New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony, April 15. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth Friends of 
Music Society, 885 Fremont Street. 
Manager, Sherman Greene. Various 
auditoriums, schools and churches 
in Norfolk and Portsmouth. Four 
concerts: Camilla Williams, Dec. 
13; Dorothy Maynor, Jan. 13; How- 
ard University Choir, March; Vir- 
ginia State College Choir, April. 
The last two dates to be announced. 





Roanoke 


By HELEN BeETeELLE HAMLIN 


’ ROANOKE, VA. 
WO groups. predominate in 
Roanoke’s musical activities: 

the Thursday Morning Music Club 

with its membership of nearly 400, 

and the music department of Hol- 

lins College under the direction of 

Arthur S. Talmadge. The former 

gives its members monthly pro- 

grams by local and out of town art- 
ists. In addition maintains a week- 
ly radio program by its members, 
and bi-monthly entertainments in 
the local hospital for war veterans. 

It also sponsors a civic chorus 

under the direction of Franklin 

Glynn. Hollins College has several 

outstanding artist programs per 












Clifford McCor- Mrs. Preston 
mick, director of Brumfield, presi- 
the Norfolk Civic dent of The 
Chorus Roanoke Thurs- 
day Morning 

Music Club 
season which, with faculty and 


student recitals, are open free of 
charge to the Roanoke public. 

Thursday Morning Music Club, 
president, Mrs. Preston Brumfield. 
Mouthly programs, sponsors three 
junior music clubs. 

Music Teachers’ Association, Mrs. 
L. E. Foley, president, Eight month- 
ly programs by speakers or pian- 
ists. Will sponsor the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers’ Auditions 
in May. 

Community Concert Association, 
Broaddus | Chewning, president ; 
Mrs. Frank Rogers, campaign 
chairman. Due to its oversubscrip- 
tion of 1,400 memberships, no active 
campaign will be held this year. 
Series included Nadine Conner, 
Abbé Siemon, Leonard Warren, 
Rudolf Serkin, National Symphony. 

Gilbert and Sullivan Light Opera 
Company. Activities temporarily 
suspended due to death of its pro- 
moter, Robert C. Royer. 
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Omaha 


By KaTHLEEN SHAW MILLER 
OMAHA, NBB. 


ws the return of Richard E. 
Duncan, conductor from the 
armed forces, the Omaha Symphony 
has been re-organized and season 
tickets for the spring series were 
sold out within two weeks after they 
were offered for sale. The ticket sale 
was handled by the Omaha Junior 
league which, with the Omaha W orld- 
Herald and the Associated Retailers 
Association, are sponsoring the or- 
chestra. The ensemble includes 50 
professional musicians. 

Omaha Symphony, Richard E. 
Duncan, conductor; other officers: 
Mrs. Frank Conlin, president; Cecil 
Slocum, vice-president and concert 
manager; Truman Morsman, secre- 
tary; Winifred Shaughnessy, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Richard Young, publicity. 
Members of the board of directors: 
Mrs. W. B. Millard, Jr.; Mrs. J. 
Hewitt Judd, Jr.; Joseph Stocker, 
Morris Jacobs, John B. Gillin, Jr.; 
George Johnson, V. J. Skutt, Dean 
Vogel, John Swanson, Fred Haas, 
Raymond Young and Richard H. 


Walter. Three pairs of concerts 
scheduled: Feb. 10-11; March 10-11; 
April 7-8. Guest artists. Sidney 
Foster, pianist; Ruggiero Ricci, 
violinist. 

Tuesday Musical Club, 6247 
Underwood Ave. Mrs. Frank Con- 
lin, president; Mrs. Herbert H. 
Davis, vice-president; Mrs. Victor 


Caldwell, Jr., secretary; Mrs. Rob- 
ert McCague, treasurer; Mrs. Roy 
Page, program chairman. Central 
High School Auditorium, capacity, 
1,500. Five concerts; Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Nov. 6; Pro Arte String Quar- 
tet, Dec. 3; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Jan. 7; Bidu Sayao, Feb. 17; and 
Rudolf Serkin, March 24. 

Morning Miusicale, c/o Mrs. 
Howard Kennedy, 1327 So. 35th St. 
Joslyn Memorial Concert Hall, 
capacity, 1,200. Five concerts; 


wou. PIVAK 
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Harriett Johnson, N. Y. Post, Dec. 17, '46 
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Richard E. Dun- Mrs. Frank Con- 
can, conductor lin, president of 
of the Omaha the Tuesday 


Little Symphony Musical Club 


Streamlined version of Martha, 
Oct. 26; Eleanor Skok, Nov 7; Bar- 
bara Holmquest, Jan. 24; Dimitry 
Markevitch, Feb. 22; and William 
Gephart and Henry eee April 8. 

Joslyn Memorial, 22 and Dodge St. 
Paul H. Grumman, director; Eu- 
gene Kingman, assistant director. 
Sunday concerts by resident and 
visiting artists given free to the 
public in the Concert Hall, capacity 
1,200. Staff organists Martin W. 
Bush and Esther Leaf DuBoff al- 
ternate in organ recitals with assist- 
ing artists every second Sunday. 
Lecture Hall, capacity, 325, avail- 
able for concerts by local and visit- 
subject to approval 


ing musicians, 
of board. 

Monday Musical Club, 1202 So. 
6lst St. Mrs. Charles Docherty, 
president, Mrs. Floyd Walsh, vice- 
president; Mrs. Louis L. Murphy, 
secretary; and Mrs. William Stur- 
ges, treasurer. Joslyn Memorial 


Lecture Hall, capacity, 325. Series of 
three chamber music concerts by 
local artists. Fine Arts Trio; Gladys 
May, Catherine Greenslit and 
Myron Cohen, Nov. 17; Remaining 
concerts, Jan. 26 and March 23. 
Omaha Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, 2324 No. 60th St. Mrs. Paul A. 
Euler, president; Mrs. Roger Glea- 
son, vice-president; Betty Mae Nel- 
son, secretary; and Alta Géilette, 
treasurer. Monthly young artists re- 
citals in Joslyn Lecture Hall, capa- 
city 325, with Irene Goosman as 
chairman. Series of Music Week 
recitals, Vernon C. Bennett, chair- 
man. Concert For Youth by Leonard 
Pennario, Joslyn Concert Hall, ca- 
pacity, 1,200, April 24, with Corinne 
Paulson Thorson, chairman. 
Duchesne Alumnae Association, 750 
No. Fairacres Rd. Mrs. Edwin Mc- 
Kim, president; Winifred Shaugh- 
nessy, vice-president; Mrs. L. D. 
Watkins, treasurer; and Irene Mad- 
den, secretary. Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Technical High School Audi- 
torium, capacity, 2,200, April 23. 
Omaha Association for Opera in 


English, 914 No. 4lst St. Thea 
Mueller Herms, director. Joslyn 
Memorial Concert Hall, capacity, 
1,200. Scenes and excerpts from 


operas, staged and costumed, free 
to the public. Hansel and Gretel, 
Dec, 29. The Bat, and The Trouba- 
dor, slated for spring production. 

World-Herald Goodfellows Chari- 
ties, Inc. Omaha Murticipal Audi- 
torium, capacity, 4,700. United 
States Marine Band, Oct.. 18. San 
Carlo Opera Company scheduled to 
play at Technical High School Au- 


ditorium, capacity, 2,200, in April. 
Music Festival in June. 
Max Clayton, Artur Rubinstein, 


Omaha Municipal Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 4,700, Nov. 10; Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Jan. 12. 

Civic Chorus of 300 voices di- 
rected by Noel J. Logan, with 8 
Omaha soloists, the Messiah, Omaha 
Technical High School Auditorium, 
capacity, 2,200, Dec. 17. 

Omaha Municipal University, 
John Jacob Niles, seminar on Amer- 
ican Folk Music, Nov. 11-16. 
Church Music Institute, scheduled 
for spring. Richard E. Duncan will 





produce Gounod’s Frantic Physician 


with University orchestra and 
chorus in March. 

Tristate Theaters, Paramount 
Theater, April 22, Oklahoma. May 


7, Sigmund Romberg. 


Sioux City 





Moward Hatfield, 
president of the 
Sioux City Civic 


Leo  Kucinsky, 
conductor of the 
Sioux City Sym- 

phony Associa- 


tion 


Music 


By Wuu1AM T. DarpEN 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 
EO KUCINSKY resumes his 
position as conductor of the 
Sioux City Symphony after four 
years absence while serving in the 
Army. Henri Pensis, international- 
ly known composer-conductor, who 
conducted the Symphony during 
Mr. Kucinsky’s absence, has re- 
turned to Luxembourg where he is 
again director of Radio Luxem- 
bourg and conductor of the Luxem- 
bourg Symphony. 

The past year saw the advent of 
a new Civic project, the Sioux City 
Symphony Association, with pur- 
pose to promote a greater sym- 
phony orchestra in the community. 
Operating on an annual budget of 
$10,000, procured through various 
types of membership, it proposes 
concerts in addition to those on the 
Concert Course for school children 
as well as the public. Officers in- 
clude A. B. DeHaan, president; 
Mrs. James W. Graham, Mrs. Her- 
man Davidson and Leo Hassenger. 

Sioux City Symphony, 1221 Sum- 
mit Street, auspices of Sioux City 


Symphony Orchestra Association 
and Sioux City Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. Leo Kucinski, conductor; 


Howard Hatfield, president of Civic 
Music Association; other officers: 
Mrs. Wayland Hicks, W. F. Grandy, 
H. H. Buntley, Mrs. J. C. Manning, 
Paul MacCollin, Leo MHassenger. 
Orpheum Theatre, seating 2,648. 
Series of seven concerts: Frances 
Greer, Oct. 21; Icelandic Singers, 
Nov. 13; Ellabelle Davis, Dec. 9; 
Fritz Kreisler, Jan. 20; Leon 
Fleischer, Feb. 3; Metropolitan Op- 


era Ensemble, Feb. 11; Robert 
Weede, March 17. 

Morningside College Choir, 
Morningside College. Paul Mac- 


Collin, conductor; Robert Bowers, 
president; Velma Redenbough, sec- 
retary; A. W. Hartman, manager. 
Three oratorios, Handel’s Messiah 
(28th annual performance); Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah (3rd annual per- 
formance), and Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion; out of town tour (two 
weeks) in January. 

Briar Cliff College Glee Club, 
Briar Cliff College. Sponsored by 
the college. Sister Mary De Cascia, 


supervisor; Sister Mary Aidan, con- 
ductor. Six concerts in the college 
auditorium, seating 300. 


Abu-Bekr Shrine Chanters, Ninth 
and Nebraska Streets. Sponsored 
by Abu-Bekr Shrine. Carl A. Norr- 
bom, conductor; Paul F. Bower, 
assistant conductor. Appearances 
in Grandview  bandshell, radio, 
ceremonial, an annual sacred con- 
cert and at all Sioux City Shrine 

(Continued on page 434) 





Davenport 


Oscar W. Ander- 

son, conductor of 

the Tri-City Sym- 
phony 





By Ina B. WicKHAM 


DAVENPORT, IA. 
1 Tri-City Symphony of 88 
members from Davenport, Rock 
Island, Moline and outlying terri- 
tory is now in its 32nd year of con- 
secutive music, maintaining high 
musical standards and holding audi- 
tions for new members when ex- 
pedient. Most of the members who 
were in the armed forces have re- 
turned to the orchestra and many 
musicians from tri-city colleges and 
schools are now in the orchestra. 
Oscar W. Anderson of Chicago is 
serving his eighth year as con- 
ductor and Otto Jelnek, head of the 
school of music of Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, is concertmaster. The en- 
tire seating capacity of the Masonic 
Temple auditorium has been sold 
and this year there is a waiting list. 
The organization is almost self sup- 
porting but has the aid of local 
citizens and of the Junior Sym- 
phony association. 
Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, 
2915 Middle Road, Davenport. Aus- 
pices Tri-City Symphony Associa- 
tion. William Getz, president; Mrs. 
R. B. Von Maur, orchestra man- 
ager; Meta Lerch, Dorothy Harder, 
Mrs. Paul Linden, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. Terry Marsh, secretary; Wil- 
liam Henigbaum, treasurer. Masonic 
Auditorium, seating capacity 3,000. 
Five subscription concerts, Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Oct. 27; Eugene List, 
Dec. 15; orchestral concert, Jan. 22; 
Licia Albanese, March: Whittemore 
and Lowe, April 13. Three young 
people’s concert in May, 1946. 
Civic Music Association, 2401 
Pershing Ave., Henry C. Preister, 
president; Mrs. O. K. Iles, secre- 
tary and manager. Orpheum Thea- 
ter, seating capacity, 2,500, com- 
pletely sold out. Blanche Thebom, 
Oct. 8; Icelandic Singers, Oct. 30; 
Poldi Mildner, Jan. 7; Isaac Stern, 
Feb. 25; Trudi Schoop Ballet, 
March 17; San Francisco Sym- 
phony, April 29. 
Augustana College. Presents Wil- 
liam Primrose, Feb. 20. Other at- 
tractions not yet listed. 
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Charlotte 


By LoutssE YoUNG WorKMAN 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
UBLIC interest in music has 
reached unprecedented heights 


in the current season in Charlotte. 
The city’s two major musical organ- 
izations, the Charlotte Symphony 
and the Community Concert Associ- 
ation, are enjoying the largest mem- 
berships of their histories. 

The Charlotte Symphony under 
the leadership of the gifted con- 
ductor, Guy Hutchins, has increased 
in size from 21 to 86 players. The 
membership of the Symphony So- 
ciety which comprises the audiences 
for the orchestra’s concerts, has been 
augmented to 1,800 from a previous 
membership of 300. Mr. Hutchins, 
a product of the Curtis Institute, 
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Guy Hutchins, 

conductor of the 

Charlotte Sym- 
phony 


David Ovens, 
president of 
Community Con- 
certs in Charlotte 


where he studied horn with Anton 
Horner and was a member of the 
orchestra conducted by Artur Rod- 
zinski, formerly associate conduc- 
tor of the Southern Symphony at 
Columbia, S. C., is now serving his 
second season as musical director 
of the Charlotte Symphony. 
Charlotte Symphony, Guy Hutch- 
ins, conductor; Mayor Herbert H. 
Baxter, president Symphony So- 
ciety, City Auditorium, capacity 2,- 
500. Oct. 9, Lamar Stringfield, guest 
flute soloist in a Stringfield composi- 
tion; Nov. 6, Joan Geilfuss, guest pi- 
ano soloist; Dec. 6, special concert 
massed chorus with orchestra, and 
Elizabeth Reynolds, violinist, of 
Charlotte; Feb. 20, Robt. C. Smith, 
guest conductor; March 11, Analee 
Camp and Ernst Bacon, guest solo- 
ists; April 8, Ariana Braunstein, 
soloist, J. Albert Fracht, guest con- 
ductor. Mr. Smith, guest conductor 
for February concert, is director of 
music at Central High School. Har- 
ris Gaffney is business manager of 
the orchestra. 
mmunity Concert Association, 
310 Johnston Building, David Ovens, 
president. City Auditorium, 2,500. 
Five concerts each season. Oct. 31, 
Il Trovatore; Jan. 21, festival con- 


Durham 


By Lucie K. BoypENn 
DURHAM, N. C. 


HE city of Durham and the 

community at large, embracing 
Duke University, is fortunate in 
having so many of the best musi- 
cal programs of the times. The 
university is the hub of the wheel, 
with its continual presentation of 
the nation’s best musical talent 
through the All-Star Series spon- 
sored by the Entertainment Coun- 
cil, J. Foster Barnes, director of 
choral music including the Chapel 
Choir and the Men’s Glee Club at 
Duke, is local manager of the Met- 
ropolitan series. The annual pres- 
entation of Handel’s Messiah each 
Christmas at the Duke Chapel by 
the 180-mixed-voice student choir, 
with Mildred L. Hendrix at the 
organ, draws the largest crowd of 
any program given on the univer- 
sity campus. 

All-Star Series, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. Manager, J. Foster 
Barnes, Page Auditorium, seating 
approximately 2000. James Melton, 
tenor, Oct. 15; opera I! Trovatore, 


Charles L. Wagner production, 
Nov. 4; Jooss Ballet, Jan. 6; Na- 
tional Symphony, Hans Kindler 


conducting, Feb. 13; and Tossy 
Spivakosky, violinist, March 17. Not 
on the series, Original Ballet Russe, 
Nov. 30; Martha Graham dance en- 


semble, Feb. 20; and New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony, Leopold 
Stokowski conducting, April 18. 


Chapel Choir of Duke University, 
Chapel seating capacity 2000: 
ductor J. Foster 
Nease, Jr., 
student director; 
drix, organist. 


con- 
Barnes; E. H. 
of Greensboro, es Sam 

Mildred L. Hen- 
Choir cf 180 mixed 








NORTH CAROLINA 


cert featuring Charlotte Symphony, 
Guy Hutchins conducting, Carroll 
Glenn, Nan Merriman, and Julius 
Huehn; Feb. 25, Rosario and An- 
tonio; April 15, Patrice Munsel. 
Davidson College Department of 
Music, Davidson, N. C., James C. 
Pfohl, director of music; Chamber 
Hall, seating 1,500. Dec. 2, Eugene 


Istomin ; Nov. 8, William Primrose; 
a 27, Busch Symphony; Feb. 24, 

Power Biggs; March 17, Frances 
ee 


Queens College Artist and Lecture 
Series, Gordon W. Sweet, director 
of music. Ort. 11, Marisa Regules; 
Dec. 3, National Classic Theatre in 
Merchant of Venice; Feb. 24, John 
Mason Brown, critic; March 28, 
Griller String Quartet. 

Johnson C. Smith University Ser- 
ies, David A. Carroll, manager, col- 
lege auditorium. Jan. 15, at City 
Auditorium, Dorothy Maynor; early 


spring, Phillipa Schuyler, pianist. 
Faculty concerts periodic. 
Charlotte Choral Association, 


Gertrude Gower, president, cooper- 
ates in choral features of Charlotte 
Symphony series. 

Charlotte Music Club, Mrs. John 
W. Tulloss, Jr., president; Monthly 
programs by members and guest 
artists. Annual guest night program 
Jan. 13, Edwin Gerschefski, of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., pianist, and Maury 
Pearson, baritone, of Spartanburg. 
Annual public choral program con- 
ducted by Eugene Craft in celebra- 
tion National Music Week. Eugene 
Craft, program chairman. 

Treble Clef, music department of 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. B. W. Bar- 
nette, chairman. Periodic programs 
by members and guest artists; pro- 
gram for general luncheon meeting 
of Woman's Club in May. 


voices in Messiah, by Handel, 14th 
annual presentation this year. 
Gaul’s Holy City on May 4. Coast- 
to-coast broadcast of Christmas 
music, Dec. 17. 

Organ recitals at Duke Univer- 
sity Chapel, the first Sunday in 
each month, by Mildred L. Hen- 
drix. Formal programs. 

Men’s Glee Club, Duke Univer- 
sity, J. Foster Barnes, conductor. 
125 voices. Ninety-five sing in 
Chapel Choir. Forty members tour 


this Spring opening in Durham, 
Feb. 14. Other cities in North 
Carolina include Southern Pines, 


Wilmington, Charlotte, and Greens- 
boro; also Farmville, Va.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Harrisburg, Pa.; con- 
cluding with an annual concert at 


the Ambassador Hotel in New 
York, March 28, followed by the 
llth annual broadcast over CBS, 
March 29. 

Women’s Glee Club. Woman's 
College, Duke University, Myrtle 
Preyer Barnes, conductor. Accom- 


panist, Ursula Aiken, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 150 voices in the club, 95 
singing in the Chapel Choir. Annual 
joint concert with Men’s Glee Club. 
April 20. 

Duke University Symphony, con- 
ductor, Robert Hull. Page Audi- 
torium. Orchestra formed from 
this organization gives concerts of 
chamber music. Concert in co- 
operation with Duke Madrigal 
Singers (22 singers) organized and 
directed by Dr. Hull, and chamber 
music group, Allan Hadley Bone 
conducting, Dec. 5. Student direc- 
tor of the Symphony, Carl Murphy, 


Salisbury, N. C.. Duke Univer- 
sity Symphony concert, Jan. 12, 


Woman’s College Auditorium, seat- 
ing 1500, and again, April 19, fea- 
turing Allan Hadley Bone, clari- 
netist. Three additional informal 


(Continued on page 433) 


J. Foster Barnes, 
manager of the 
Duke University 
All-Star Series 





Winston-Salem 


By ANNIE Lee SINGLETARY 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
M A408 events of the year in- 
clude six concerts under spon- 
sorship of the Civic Music Associa- 
tion, the annual presentation of 
Christmas portions of Handel's 
Messiah by the Mozart Club, the 
annual presentation of The Seven 
Last Words by Dubois on Easter 
Saturday, and the Lyceum course 
of Winston-Salem Teachers College. 
Civic Music Association, Ralph P. 
Hanes, president; other officers, 
Mrs. Kenneth Mountcastle, Mrs. T. 
Holt Haywood, Mrs. C. H. Sebring, 
Irving S. Bull, and Mrs. W. P. 
(Continued on page 433) 
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10 Park Terrace E., N. Y. 84 
LO 7-7465 
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Jackson, Miss. 





Harold V. Avery, 
head of the music 
department of 
Belhaven College 


Theodore Caskey 

Russell, conduc- 

tor of the Jack- 
son Symphony 


By Mary A.ice BooKHART 
JACKSON, MISS. 


ACKSON music lovers are look- 

ing forward to a full season of 
varied entertainment, brought to 
them by two local groups, the Jack- 
son Opera Guild, Mrs. John T. Cald- 
well, Jr., chairman, the Jackson 
Symphony, and the series arranged 
by Armand Coullet, local impres- 
sario. In addition, Alvin Jon King, 
choral director for Central High 
School and Millsaps College, Jack- 
son, has set dates for the production 
of The Mikado and the oratorio, 
The Holy City by Gaul, by his 
choruses of 350 voices. 

Just past, is the notable success 
scored by the Jackson Opera Guild 
in the presentation of Leoncavallo’s 
Pagliacci, to capacity audiences two 
nights in November. The Opera 
Guild is now a chartered group. 

Spring tours are projected by the 
Belhaven Choral Ensemble and the 
a cappella choir, known as the 
Millsaps Singers. The latter group, 
composed of 50 voiees, and directed 
by Alvin Jon King, will make about 
15 appearances in Southern Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Alabama. 

Jackson Symphony, auspices Jack- 
son Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion Inc., Theodore Caskey Russell, 
conductor; Oscar Beam, concert- 
master; Orrin Swayze, president; 
Gordon Marks, business manager. 
Bailey School Auditorium, seating 
1,500. Five concerts. Guest artists: 
Frances Greer, Oct. 15; Sidney Fos- 
ter, Dec. 3; Belhaven Choral En- 
semble, Feb. 4, 1947; Millsaps Sing- 
ers, March 18; Robert Hall Collins, 
May 6. 

Armand Coullet Concert Series, 
Belmont Cafe. Privately sponsored 
concert and artist series. Jackson 








W arv-BELMONT 





Mrs. John T. 
Caldwell, Jr., 
chairman of the 
Jackson Opera 
Guild 





Armand Coullet, 

manager of the 

Coullet Concert 
Series 


Gordon Marks, 

business manager 

of the Jackson 
Symphony 


Municipal Auditorium, seating 3,300. 
Fritz Kreisler, Jan. 27; San Carlo 
Opera Company, Feb. 10-11; New 
Orleans Symphony, with Magnolia 
Coullet as guest soloist, Feb. 13; 
Ballet Theatre, March 14. Past 
events: Jan Peerce, Nov. 16. 

Choral Groups of Central High 
School. High School Auditorium, 
~~ 1,200. The Mikado, April 
17-18. 

Choral Groups of Central High 
School and Millsaps College. Jack- 
son Municipal Auditorium, seating 
3,300. Commencement Concert, The 
Holy City, May 25. Soloists: Evelyn 
Walker, Virginia Hoogenakker, 
Jack Giddens, Roi Andrews. Accom- 
panists: Frank Rea Taylor, Mary 
Taylor Sandefur. 





Krehm Substitutes for Serkin 


Ida Krehm, pianist, upon 24 hours 
notice, was heard as soloist with the 
Toronto Symphony on Jan. 28 in 
place of Rudolf Serkin. She was 
heard in a performance of the Brahms 
D Minor Concerto. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 


By Liry May CALDWELL 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


BR IRMINGHAM this year is ex- 
periencing the greatest musical 
boom in its history, with a record 
number of attractions booked for 
the current year and with each 
event hanging up a new attendance 
record. 

Greatest strides, perhaps, have 
been made musically by the four- 
year-old Starlight Opera Associa- 
tion, now planning an extended 
summer program of operettas sung 
by Metropolitan Opera artists with 
supporting local casts, in Munger 
Bowl beginning in the late June. 

Starlight Opera officers are Ralph 
Errolle, producer; Raymond Ander- 
son and Cecil Abernethy, associate 
producers; George Stuart, chair- 
man; Hugh Abernethy, business 
manager; Mrs. E. T. Bozenhard, as- 
sociate manager; Lily May Cald- 
well, press and artists, and Vincent 
Townsend, promotion. Operettas 
given in Munger Bowl, 3,500 capac- 
ity, on several nights last summer 
played to 4,000 with 500 sitting on 
lawn or standing. 

Birmingham Music Club Artists 
Series events: Oct, 26, Charles L. 
Wagner’s production of Verdi's II 
Trovatore with Florence Kirk, Eric 
Rowton, with Fritz Mahler conduct- 
ing; Nov. 9, James Melton; Dec. 4, 
Markova and Dolin and the original 
Ballet Russe; Jan. 29, Lily Pons; 
Feb. 20, Pittsburgh Symphony with 
Fritz Reiner conducting; March 20, 
Jascha Heifetz; March 29, Artur 
Rubinstein; April 24, New York 
Philharmonic with Leopold Sto- 
kowski conducting; Jan, 9, Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo; Feb. 26, Sig- 
mund Romberg and orchestra with 
soloists Gene Marvey, Leonne Hall, 
Esther Boria, Nita Carol and Gail 
Manners; April 1, San Francisco 
Symphony conducted by Pierre 
Monteux. This list includes the art- 
ists series—first eight attractions 
listed—and the special added events 
not included on the course. Next 
season the club plans a second con- 
cert series in a smaller hall, present- 
ing more intimate and contempo- 
rary music. 

The music club concerts are given 
at the Municipal Auditorium, capac- 
ity 5,500. Officers are: Marvin Mc- 
Donald, business manager; Mrs. E. 
D. LeMay, president, and H. H. K. 
Jefferson, business manager; Mrs. 
Lee Bradley, Jr., Mrs. Burr Nabors 
and Mrs. George C. Harris, vice- 
presidents; Katherine Kilgore, rec- 
ording secretary; Aubrey Miree, 
corresponding secretary; Laura 
Jackson Davids, treasurer; Leonard 
T. Beecher, historian; Mrs. H. H. K. 
Jefferson, parliamentarian; Mrs. E. 
T. Bozenhard, boxoffice; Mrs. Carl 
Weigand,. assistant. 

Birmingham Concert Series 
events: March 26, Ballet Theater; 
April 15, Lauritz Melchior with con- 
cert orchestra, Concerts are pres- 
ented in Municipal Auditorium. Of- 
ficers of the Birmingham Concert 
Series are: Francis Falkenburg and 
Claud Ritter. 


Birmingham - Southern College 
Choir, nationally-known organiza- 
tion, in addition to touring the 
south and mid-west, presents a ser- 
ies of local concerts and interde- 
nominational vesper services, one 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, and 
sponsors one performance of the 
American Ballad Singers Jan. 20 in 
Munger Auditorium, capacity 1,000. 
Raymond Anderson is director. 

Young Musicians of the Birming- 
ham Music Club, Forbes Salon, 
capacity 300. Monthly rentals by 
local artists. Appearances of visit- 
ing young musicians. Preparation 


of members for the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs auditions 





Raymond Ander- 

son, associate 

producer of Star- 
light Opera 





and for auditioning tor supporting 
roles in Starlight Opera productions. 
Minnie McNeill Carr is director; 
Betty Kendrick Brown, president. 

Little Symphony Orchestra, with 
the Birmingham Civic Symphony 
Orchestra of which Dorsey Whit- 
tington is conductor, still suspended 
after discontinuing activities for the 
war years. The Birmingham Music 
Club is fostering the organization of 
a Little Symphony for the city which 
should be ready to begin regular 
concerts early next season. 

Birmingham Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Birmingham College of Music 
auditorium, capacity 400. Herbert 
Grieb, president, Wallace Grieves, 
musical director. Concerts by local 
musicians with occasional visiting 
artists. 

Handel Choral Society, 7223 First 
Ave. South, founded by Harrel 
Biard, conductor and soloist. Heard 
in smaller works and chamber music 
operas. Membership of 100. 

Woman’s Civic Club Chorus, 
membership of 75, presents month- 
ly programs and special Christmas 
and Easter concerts. Eleanor 
Bridges, president. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








Oakland 


(Continued from page 411) 
Santa Clara Ave. David P. Unruh, 
conductor; Caroline Unruh, assist- 
ant and accompanist. Civic Audito- 
rium. Two performances of Mes- 
siah, Dec. 1; Dec. 3. Soloists, Paul- 
ine Lindner, Barbara Jory, Ray 
Hammons, George Krueger; organ- 
ist, Bessie M. Woods; pianists, 
Caroline Unruh, Eva Havas, Galen 
Brown, Alberta Piepenberg. Talent 
Show, April 22. 

Mills College, Lynn T. White, 
president; Luther Marchant, dean 
of music. Hall for Chamber Music, 
capacity, 500. Concerts: Paganini 
String Quartet, dedicated to mem- 
ory of Mrs. Marchant, Dec. 20; 
Yves Tinayre, Feb. 12; Pasquier 
Trio, Feb. 26; Yella Pessl, April 9. 
Monthly student recitals; original 
compositions, May 14; graduate 
student compositions, May 23; aug- 
mented summer session announce- 
ments later, with Budapest String 
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: School 

Juilliard Summer School 
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KANKAKEE CIVIC ASSOCIATION WELCOMES VIOLINIST 
Following Samuel Dushkin's appearance in the Illinois city are, left to right, Mr. 
Dushkin, Mrs. H. C. Schrey, secretary of the Civic Music Association; Paul Berl, 
accompanist; Walter B. Larsen, vice-president; Mrs. S. M. Gibson of the board 
of directors; E. R. Erickson, president; Mrs. Carl Petersen, campaign chairman, 

and Lynn O. Minor, treasurer 


KANKAKEE, ILL. — Continuing the 
Civic Music Series in Kankakee, 
Samuel Dushkin, violinist, appeared 


recently in a recital of music by classic 
and contemporary composers. Among 
living composers represented gn his 
program were Stravinsky, Lukas Foss, 


Blair Fairchild and Aaron Copland. 
The recital was the second in the series 
which previously presented Robert Hall 
Collins, baritone, and which will fur- 
ther offer Vivian Della Chiesa, the 
Original Don Cossacks and the duo- 
pianists, Gold and Fizdale. 
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~~ ae Y. Times, Oct. 25, 
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“Skillful Performer . . . Proved 
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range."’ 





R. P., N. Y. Times, 
Oct. 31, 1946 


Mgt: Michael De Pace, RKO Bldg., N. Y. 
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Quartet and Egon Petri in weekly 
concerts; Darius Milhaud, dean of 
composition both winter and sum- 
mer sessions. 

University of California, Berkeley. 
Robert Gordon Sproul, president; 
Albert Elkus, dean of music. Men’s 
Gymnasium, capacity, 7,500; Wheller 
Hall, 850; Greek Theater, 6,500. 
Concerts under University Exten- 
sion, Mrs. Joseph Connor, chairman. 

Greek Theater Series; Hansel and 
Gretel, Kurt Adler, conductor, Aug. 
25; William Eddy, Sept. 1; Ludwig 
Altman, Sept. 8; Estelle Caen. Sept. 
15; San _ Francisco Municipal 
Chorus, Hans Leschke, director, 
Sept. 22; Reginald Travers’ Players 
Club in Mikado, Sept. 30 and Chimes 
of Normandy, Oct. 5; San Francisco 
Symphony, May 25. 


Wheeler Hall Series: University 
String Quartet, Sept. 4; William 
Kroll, Corinne Laboulde, sonata 
recital, Sept. 11; Paganini String 


Quartet, Sept. 30; Oct. 7, Oct. 14, 
Oct. 21, Morgan Trio, Nov. 20; 
Desire Ligeti, Nov. 24; Myriam Zun- 
ser, Bernard Abramowitsch, sonata 
recital, Nov. 27; Schubert Festival, 
Jan. 7 to 22; Roger Sessions, 
Kuhner quartet, Mary Groom 
Jones, Jan. 7; Bernard Abramo- 
witsch, Felix Kuhner, Jan. 14; 
Kuhner Quartet, Helen Stross, Uni- 
versity chorus and ensemble, Jan. 
19; Earl Kim, Leon Kirchner, 
Kuhner Trio, Jan. 22. John Jacob 
Niles in Folklore Institute, March 5, 
4 Richard Dyer-Bennett, March 17, 


Gymnasium Series; San Francisco 
Symphony, Dec. 1; University Sym- 
phony, Albert Elkus, conductor, Bar- 


bara Lull, soloist; Dec. 11; Uni- 
versity Chorus, Edward Lawton, 
conductor, University orchestra, 


William Denny, conductor, Dec. 15. 

Lion Club Artist Series, Don C. 
McMillan, chairman, 710 Grand St., 
Alameda. Alameda High School 
Auditorium, capacity, 2,060. Risé 
Stevens, Oct. 8; Jan Peerce, Oct. 
22; Eugene List, Nov. 30; Isaac 
Stern, Feb. 18; Draper and Adler, 
March 19. 

Woodminster Bowl Summer Series; 
William Penn Mott, chairman, 1111 
City Hall. Bowl capacity, 3,000. De- 
tailed announcements later, to in- 





clude Oakland Symphony, Victory 
Players, light opera; twelve artists 
concerts, visiting and resident, six 
night performances with admission 
charge; twelve to fifteen free Sun- 
day afternoon events. 





Fayetteville 


(Continued from page 420) 
of Fine Arts, two-piano recital in 
spring by Ruth Morris and Jo Anne 
Pels, music department instructors; 
Bruce Benward, piano recital, Nov. 
21; piano recital, April 21 by Jo 
Anne Pels. Strauss Festival, Nov. 
19; Dec. 16, Walter Cassel, bari- 
tone, and Frances Yeend, soprano. 


University Mixed Chorus, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. Harry E. 
Shultz, conductor; Pat Riley, presi- 
dent. Student Union Auditorium, 
capacity 900. Christmas Concert, 
Dec. 18, soloist, Bettie Harris 
Layne, soprano; accompanist, 
Nancy Pearson; spring concert. 150 
in chorus. 

Sigma Alpha Iota, Sigma Omi- 
cron Chapter, University of Arkan- 
sas; sponsorship, Alumni Associa- 
tion. Helen Hughes, Mrs. Homer 
Crow, advisers. Lougene Thornton, 
president; Faye Perkins, treasurer. 
The chapter sponsors weekly pro- 
grams, Carnegie Gift Library of 
Records, Student Union, monthly 
musicals on campus and programs. 


Razorback Band, sponsorship, 
music, military, and athletic depart- 
ments, University of Arkansas, 
R.O.T.C. Merton S. Zahrt, con- 
ductor; W. S. Gregson, business 
manager; Gerald Keith Morrison, 
student director. Field House Audi- 
torium. Concerts in January, March 
and May. Jan. 21, concert in con- 
nection with the 75th anniversary 
celebration of the University of Ar- 
kansas. 

Northwest Arkansas Symphony, 
merged into the Arkansas State 
Symphony. William Penny Hacker, 
conductor. Concert given in Fay- 
etteville Dec. 14. 





Minneapolis was treated Jan. 14 to 
what, so far as musical circles here 
can recall, was the city’s first recital 


by a contrabass player. Radivoj Lah, 
second bass player of the Minneapolis 
Symphony was the performer, doing 
handsomely with a program featuring 
a sonata by Antoniotti. 





Little Rock 


(Continued from page 420) 
Arkansas State Symphony concerts 
at Auditorium, Dec. 17, Feb. 4, April 
22, and May 6. The society also 
sponsors the Messiah, Dec. 15, with 
500 voices directed by C. E. Mc- 
Means, band concerts at MacAr- 
thur Park in the summer and a 
Symphony concert in North Little 
Rock, Feb. 3. 





Charleston Sponsors 
City Song Contest 


CuarLeston, S. C.— Charleston 
Challenges Bureau, an organization re- 
cently formed by business men for the 
purpose of promoting the interests of 
that city, is sponsoring a song contest 
which should be of nationwide interest. 

A song is sought which will be 
about Charleston. It must have popu- 
lar appeal, with a quality enduring 
enough to make its adoption worth- 
while. The winning song will be a 
feature of the Charleston Music Festi- 
val in April and will be promoted by 
Charleston Challenges Bureau. 

‘The contest is open to everyone in- 
terested in entering. The award will 
be a $1,000 United States Bond of 
Series E, and if the accepted song 
makes the Hit Parade within six 
months, the composer will receive an 
additional $500 bond. The composer 
will also be permitted to retain royalty 


rights. 

Entry blanks may be obtained from 
Charleston Challenges Bureau, 50 
Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. The 
contest closes April 1, at noon. 
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Tenor and Inter Charch Solois 
Teacher of Singing 
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Boise, Ida. 


By H. H. MILyer 

BOISE, IDAHO 

EFORE the founding of com- 
munity concerts some ten years 
ago, the Civic Festival Chorus was 
the center of all local musical activ- 
ity. In recent years, however, main 
interest has been forced upon the 
community series. National Music 
Week, the plans for which have 





Herold Bauer. 
Address: Pervenal Represestative 
Miss Derethy B. Jetine 


238 Beet 105th Street 
New Yerk 29, New Yerk 








Ludwig Bergmann 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 


Formerly Leipzig Opera 
42 W. 93 St., N. Y. C. RI. 9-90660 








Harold Berkley 


Violinist - Conductor 


Author: “Modern Teshaique of Vipiie Bowing” 
, and “Basle Visti’ Tesbalees’* 
Studio: 315 W. 98th St., N. Y. C. 25 








Douglass Biddison Teacher 


Baritone—Cencert-Oraterie 
Member New York Siaging Teacher's Ase’s. 








58 &. Fete St.. HN. Y. 2! Rigest 7-3830 
Teacher 

Leon Carson often 

Member Amer. Aondemy of Teachers of 


Repertoire + poogee Building 
160 West 73rd St., New York ese 
TReaf. 7-6700 s 


\Usq. 7- 








Donald Comrie 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
Recent Tours: 
Karin Branzell, Alexander Kipnis 
226 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-1332 








Frank Croxton 4;sissisg 


Oratorie and Reeital Repertoire 
Geudie: 441 W. S7ch Ge. N. Y. C. 
Phone: Cir. 5-7624 








Arturo di Filippi 


Head of Voice Dept. 
Unio. of Miami, Fla. 
Divecter: Opera Guild of Miem!, Fia. 


Teaser 








Frieda Feldman 
Pianist—Teacher 
Spectalist in Music Education for Young 
People 


2710 Webb Ave., Bronx 63,N.Y. Ki. 6-4266. 








Caroline Beeson Fry 
Teacher of Singing 


162 W. 57th St., NW. Y. O. (SE) CO. 5-s008 
2 Orehard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 








Viktor Fuchs Vocal Studios 


Only teasher of IRENE JESSNER (Metre- 
polltam Opera) and IGOR GORIN 


44 West 77th St., New York TRaf. 7-7716 








Arthur Gerry of taaiee 


MN. Y. Singing Teachers Asses. 
National Assoé. of Teachers of Singing 


145 Bast 92nd St. 


ATwater 9-4993 
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Allen B. Eaton, 
president of Boise 
Community Con- 
cert Association 





not yet been announced, makes use 
of all local bands, choruses and or- 
chestras, as well as music students 
in the primary and _ secondary 
schools, 

Community Concert Association, 
Allen B. Eaton, president, P. O. Box 
1555, Boise, Idaho; secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel Atkinson. High School 
Auditorium, seating 1,472. Jean Wat- 
son, Oct. 28; Angel Reyes, Dec. 12; 
Todd Duncan, Feb. 17; Svetlova 
Dance Group, March 17; Raya Gar- 
bousova, March 24; Minneapolis 
Symphony, April 12. 

Civic Festival Chorus, Frederic 
Fleming Beale, conductor, 100 to 200 
voices. Annual presentation of Mes- 
siah, 
Spokane 

(Continued from page 393) 

ager. Rosario and Antonio and com- 
pany, Jan. 7; The Student Prince, 
Feb. 6; San Carlo Opera Company, 
Feb. 28 through March 2, Traviata, 
Carmen, Trovatore, Hansel and 
Gretel; Oscar Straus Festival Com- 
pany, Nov. 6; Lauritz Melchior, and 
orchestra, Nov. 20; Veloz and Yo- 
landa, Jan. 15; San Carlo Opera, in 
April. 
. Post Street Theatre, Joe Rosen- 
field, manager. Savoy Breden Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Opera Company, 
Dec. 1, 2 and 3. The Mikado, Pirates 
of Penzance, Pinafore. 

Early Birds Breakfast Club, Frank 
J. Zeorlin, manager. Dougherty and 
Ruzicka and Judith Magee, Jan. 24; 
Harlin Tarbell, Feb. 27; Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., March 5; Iva Kitchell, 
Celso Hurtado and Lloyd Simp- 
son, March 19; Edward Tomlinson, 
April 2; Masonic Temple Audito- 
rium; Dunninger, Dec. 6, Fox The- 
atre. 

Mendelssohn Club, men’s choral, 
Arthur H. Biggs, director. Jan. 19, 
May 17; 40th anniversary, 108th 
concert, Jan. 17, May 16. 

Bel Canto, women’s choral, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Rowles, director. 
Masonic Temple Auditorium: April 
30, Dec. 13, April 9. 

Civic A Cappella Choir, J. Orville 


West, director. Masonic Temple 
Auditorium, May 21; Dec. 10. 
Other events include Carroll 


Glenn, violinist, March 15, benefit 
concert, Spokane Unit of American 
Relief for France; Spokane Music 
Festival, Karl Krogue, president. 
Masonic Temple Auditorium, April 
22, 23, 24, 25; Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Arthur Benjamin, pianist, 
soloist. Concordia College Choir, 
Masonic Temple, Feb. 13. 


Grand Forks 


(Continued from page 412) 
Howard, director, Bands and Or- 
chestra; Paul E. Karvonen, piano 
and theory; Carol M. Humpstone, 
Public School Music, and Women’s 


Glee Club. The Band, Madrigal 
Club, Women’s ‘Chorus, and Or- 
chestra each will present spring 


concerts. Madrigal Club and Con- 
cert Band will make extended tours 
in April and May. Sponsors State 
High School Music Contest at Uni- 
versity on May 15 and 16. Madrigal 
Club presentation of the oratorio 
Elijah early in 1947. 


Thursday Music Club, Epworth 
Hall, Mrs. Leon Alger, president. 
Meets second Thursday afternoon 
each month, October to May. 

Wesley College, Mary Margaret 
French, piano; Sylvia Bagley, voice; 
Knute Froysaa, violin; Alberta Har- 
rington, pipe organ and piano. 
Student and faculty recitals during 
school year. 

Central High School Music De- 
partment, Central High School, Leo 
M. Haesle, director, Band and Or- 
chestra; Dwight L. Sherwood, vocal 
head. Community Christmas con- 
cert. City-wide Music Festival in 
May. Pirates of Penzance presented 
in March. 


Fargo 


(Continued from page 412) 

lege and the Moorhead State 
Teachers college in the sponsorship 
of an artists course. 

Fargo-Moorhead Civic Orchestra, 
auspices of Fargo-Moorhead Civic 
Orchestral Association. Mrs. W. S. 
Shaw, president; Sigvald Thomp- 
son, conductor; Bertram McGarrity, 
associate conductor. Central high 
school auditorium, capacity 1,000. 
Special attractions: Helena Morsz- 
tyn, pianist; Leona Scheunemann, 
soprano; Meda Westberg of Moor- 
head, former Francine of Spitalny’s 
All-Girl choir; Julius Levine, pian- 


ist. 

North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege Lyceum Course, A. G. Arvold, 
manager. Festival hall, seating 
capacity 2,000. Attractions: Helen 
Traubel, Josh White, vocalist and 
guitarist, with Haitian dancers; 
Tito Guizar and ensemble; J. M. 
Sanroma, pianist. 

Amphion Chorus, Daniel Preston, 
conductor; S. G. Reinertsen, presi- 
dent. Moorhead American Legion 
armory, seating capacity 1,800. Spe- 
cial attractions: Hollywood Guards- 
men’s quartet; Sidney Foster, pian- 
ist; Minneapolis Symphony; Vivian 
Della Chiesa, soprano; Isaac Stern. 

Organists’ Guild: Christmas music 
festival. 

Women’s Chorus: Christmas con- 
cert of music from the Messiah. L. 
C. Sorlien, conductor. 


Bremerton 


(Continued from page 393) 
Vesta Schricker, Leone Cottrell. 
One Pop. Concert. 

Bremerton Community Concert 
Association, Inc., 1204 llth Street. 
Auspices, Peninsula Music Club; 
John C. Merkel, president; other 
officers: Mrs. George H. Brooks, 
vice-president; Mrs. Lloyd Mack, 
second vice-president; J. E. Walker, 
treasurer; Ralph Milleson, public- 
itv; Vera C. Day, secretary and 
manager. Civic Recreation Center. 
Five concerts: Oct. 7, Astrid Var- 
nay; Jan. 23, The Graudans; Feb. 
10, Paul Robeson; March 7, Sascha 
Gorodnitzki; March 21, Marina 
Svetlova. 

Women’s Choral Society, 949 
Washington. Auspices, Bremerton 
Evening School. Wesley C. Ebey, 
conductor. Mrs. George Perry, pres- 
ident; other officers: Marjorie An- 
derson, Elizabeth Madden, Doro- 
thea Hall. Coontz Junior High 
School, capacity 1,200. Winter con- 
ont. Jan. 15; Spring concert, May 





Schnabel Plays Concertos 
With Chamber Orchestra 


F. Charles Adler, conductor of the 
annual Saratoga Spa Music Festival 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., coriducted 
the New York Chamber Orchestra in 
the first of two concerts in Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 21. 






The soloist on the occasion was 
Artur Schnabel, pianist, in three con- 
certos. Jennie Tourel, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, was the soloist in the 
second concert on March 6. 


The three concertos Mr. Schnabel 
played were Beethoven’s First, the 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orches- 
tra in C, by Bach, with Mr. Schnabel’s 
son, Karl Ulrich Schnabel, at the 
second piano, and the B Flat Concerto 
(Koechel 450) by Mozart. 





Teacher 
Walter Golde ySicing 
Member—N. Y. Slaging Tenshers Ase’s 
Fasulty: Columbia University 
Studie: 622 Steinway Bidg., New Yerk 19 








Carl Gutekunst 


Teacher of Singing 
Member Amer. Academy of Teashere of Singing 
27 West 67th prrect, New Yerk 23 
SU. 7-3750 








John Alan Haughton 
Teacher of Singing 


220 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone: COlumbes 5-0964 








Frederick Haywood 
Auther of “Universal Song” 
Teacher of Singing; ' 


Men. te Fri.: University 
Set. : Eastman School of Music, Rechester, N. Y. 








William Hughes © 


Accompanist — Coach 


Sherman Sq. Studies, 160 W. 73rd. St. 
Tr. 7-6700 “ 








Jean Knowlton 


Teacher of Singing 
501 Five Arts Bunsine 
PortLanp, Oxzoon 








Adela Laué 


Planist—Teacher 
Builder of young articts 
210 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tr. 7-0663 








Mary Louise Perry 


Singing Teacher—Correction ef Speech 
aster Courses During Summer 


Welllagten, St. & 7th Ave., MW. Y. 
a cleele Fee. txt. diz 








Teacher 


Rita Raymond of Singing 


N. Y. Singing Teachers Assec. 
Mational Assos. of Teashers ef Singing 


1980 North Vine Street, Hollyweed, Calif. 








Frederick Schlieder 
Harmonie and Contrapuntal 
Keyboard Technique 
Improvisation and Compositien 
Hetel Wellington, 55th St., N.Y.C. Cl 7-3900 








Dora Sivin 
Teacher of Singing 
Faculty Hunter College Music Dep't. 
225 W. 86th St., N. Y. C. SC. 4-0470 








Cara Verson 
Pianist 


Foremost Exponent of Modern Music 
Season 1947-48 Now Booking 
Harry Culbertson, Inc., Manager, 








1744 East 55th St., Chicago 








MUSICAL AMERICA 








Durham 


(Continued from page 429) 


concerts and two radio broadcasts. 


Madrigal Singers concert with 
Chamber Music Group, March 24. 
President, Phillip | Woolley of 


Southern Pines, N. C. 

Duke Concert Band, 70 members, 
Allan H. Bone, conductor. Concert 
in February, Page Auditorium. Out- 
door concert in May, Woman’s 
College campus. 

Department of Aesthetics, Art 
and Music at Duke University, 
Spring Festival of American Arts, 
March 4, 5, 6, and 7, Woman’s Col- 
lege campus. Chamber concert by 
Madrigal Singers and faculty cham- 
ber group (instrumental), March 5. 
Duke Symphony in concert, Robert 
Hull and Howard Hanson, conduct- 
ing, March 6. Duke Concert Band 
concert, Allan H. Bone and Howard 
Hanson conducting, March 7. De- 
partment of Aesthetics sponsored 
Edward Lowinsky, pianist and mus- 
icologist, and Yves Tinayre, bari- 
tone. Tinayre assisted in a second 
program by a faculty string quar- 
tet. 

Chamber Arts Society. Approxi- 
mately 200 members. Katharine 
Gilbert of Duke University, chair- 
man of Department of Aesthetics, 
Art and Music; Ernest W. Nelson, 
chairman of society. Musical and 
related events prepared by Eva In- 
gersoll Gatling. Mildred L. Hen- 
drix, pianist, and Robert Hull, vio- 
linist, in sonata recital at East Duke 
Building, Oct. 28; second concert 
of early music by the Cambridge 
Collegium Musicum, Nov. 18; and 
three concerts by the Pasquier 
Trio, Jan. 8 and 9. 





Winston-Salem 
(Continued from page 429) 


Rainey. Reynolds Memorial Audi- 
torium, seating 2,223. Six concerts: 
National Male Quartet, Nov. 21: 
Alexander Brailowsky, Jan. 15; 
Blanche Thebom, Feb. 10: Cincin- 
nati Symphony, March 11: Isaac 
Stern, March 27; and Ezio Pinza, 
April 19. Fifteenth season. 


Piedmont Festival of Music and 





“Fineness and delleasy."’ 
—. V. Times, 1944 
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Strasburger 


Singer of Lieder 
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Met. INTERNATIONAL CONCERT! INC. 
49 East 9ist Street, New York City 








Helen Walker King 


Dramatic Soprano 
“A beautiful voice 
of wonderful sweetness 
and purity.’’ 
Margaret Walters Pub. Rela- 
tions, Ine., | East 57th St., 












JOSEPH = 
SHORTMEYER ae 


/ 


Oratorie—Concert—Radio a 
1401 Steinway Bidg., N. Y. 19 











February, 1947 


Art, George King Raudenbush, 
conductor. Mrs. Kenneth Mount- 
castle, president; Diana Dyer, sec- 
retary; Dr. Charles G. Vardell, Jr. 
and Mrs. Chester Marsh, vice-pres- 
idents; H. S. Cody, Jr., treasurer 
and business manager; Mrs. Harry 
Shonts, executive secretary. 1947 
plans not listed. 

Mozart Club, annual presentation 
of Handel’s Messiah first Sunday in 
December for 15th time. H. Grady 
Miller, conductor; Paul S. Robin- 
son, organist and Mozart Club pres- 
ident. Centenary Methodist Church, 
seating about 1,500. Soloists, Fran- 
ces Lehnerts, Barbara Thorn Stev- 
enson, John Sealy, and Walter Vas- 
sar. 

Teachers College Lyceum Course, 
Fries Memorial Auditorium, seat- 
ing 1,000. Jack Atkins, president. 
Several programs in view for Jan- 
uary and February but list of art- 
ists not yet complete. 


Jacksonville 


(Continued from page 413) 


presented in George Washington 
Hotel auditorium; capacity, 1,800; 
Don Cossacks Chorus, Jan. 13; 
Mischa Elman, Jan. 28. 

Messiah Chorus, Lyman P. Prior, 
conductor; Mary Louise Hutchin- 
son, organist; Estella Fretwell Ken- 
nedy, pianist; Jacksonville Philhar- 
monic Symphony. Duval County 
Armory, capacity, 2,200. One con- 
cert performance, Dec. 11; soloists: 
Ruth Richardson, soprano; Delia 
Forbes Puller, contralto; Walter 
James, tenor; Herman Gunter, bass. 

Civic Choral Guild, Violet L. 
\lmony, president; James Womble, 
director. Two concerts: Friday 
Musicale auditorium, capacity, 700; 
Nov. 25 and 26, and spring concert. 

Jacksonville Male Chorus, Donald 
E. Powell, president; Marchall H. 
Pierson, director. One _ concert; 
George Washington Hotel audito- 
rium, capacity, 1,800, with Rosalind 
Nadell, assisting artist, March 5. 

Riverside Presbyterian Church, 
845 Park Street. Albert J. Kissling, 
D. D., minister; Marshall H. Pier- 
son, organist and director of music; 
capacity, 1,200. The Creation, chorus 
of 80 voices, Oct. 27, Marshall H. 
Pierson, director; Estella Fretwell 
Kennedy, organist. The Christmas 
portions of the Messiah, three Sun- 
days in December; the Lenten por- 
tion of the Messiah during Lent, 
1947. Guest artists on Vesper Re- 
citals: Hugh Alderman; Jackson- 
ville Junior College Glee Club, C. 
Edward Bryan, director; Robert 
Kee. 

Jacksonville Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists, Mrs. Donald P. 
Black, regent; C. Edward Bryan, 
vice-regent. Monthly membership 
concerts in Jacksonville churches 
presenting local artists: Robert L. 
Hutchinson, Jr., Sept. 15; Mrs. 
Spencer Bostwick and Margaret 
Tucker, Oct. 14; C. Edward Bryan, 
Nov. 11; Ramona Cruikshank Beard, 
Jan. 13; Marshall H. Pierson, Feb. 
11; Claude L. Murphree, F.A.G.O., 
of Gainesville, March 10; Mervin 
L. Snyder, April 14; Festival for 
Music Week, May 6, Hugh Alder- 
man, director; Esteila Fretwell 
Kennedy, soloist; Mervin L. Sny- 
der, accompanist. Special feature: 
Concert by Marcel Dupré, Riverside 
Presbyterian Church, capacity, 1,- 
200, actual attendance, 1,400. Dec. 
16. 


Religious Pagentry Guild, ,Maye 


T. MacKinnon, president. Three 
performances of The Other Wise 
Man (Van Dyke), cast of 100, 
presented in First Presbyterian 
Church, capacity, 1,100; Robert 
Smith, guest organist; Dorothy 
Moore, soprano. soloist; choral 


music by Choir of the First Pres- 





CONCERTED CONFERENCE 


Glauco D'Attili, pianist, appearing as 
soloist with the Lansing Symphony in 
Mendelssohn and Liszt concertos, confers 
with Romeo Tata, conductor of the 

orchestra 


byterian Church, Maye T. Mac- 


Kinnon, choirmaster. 

Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Park and Stockton Streets, L. Val- 
entine Lee, rector; Mervin L, Sny- 
der, Minister of Music; capacity, 
1,000. Pop concert Dec. 10, present- 
ing Chancel Choir and Boy Choir, 
program including music of Fred- 
erick Delius. 

Civic Music Association, St. 
Augustine, four concerts: Jarmila 
Novotna, Jan. 14; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Feb. 3: Louis Kaufman, 


March; Thomas L. Thomas, April 
29. 

Miscellaneous Concerts: Mac 
Morgan, Oct. 8, Pilot’s Club of 


Jacksonville. 

Music in the Lighter Vein: Tito 
Guizar and His Troubadors, Oct. 28, 
management of Leon Cozin; Victor 
Borge and Concert Ensemble, Nov. 
12, management Joseph B. Abram 
and Associates. 


” e 
Miami 
(Continued from page 413) 


pianist, concert at Miami Woman’s 
Clubhouse, Nov. 13; two perform- 
ances of Col. de Basil Original 
Ballet Russe, afternoon and even- 
ing, Nov. 26 at Miami Edison High 
School; Christmas music at First 
Presbyterian Church, Dec. 11; 
Schubert and His Music, Philipp 
Rezek, lecturer, Jan. 8; chamber 
music, with Mary Hughes Call of 
New York, pianist, Feb. 12; French 
Music and Art, Virgil Barker of the 


University of Miami, lecturer, 
March 12; piano ensemble music, 
April 9; recital by students and 


juniors sponsored by Club, May 14; 

annual May Breakfast, May 28. 
Coral Gables Music Club, Mrs. 

Frederick Grinham, president. Duo- 


program in October with two 
groups of two pianos, with club 
members participating; November 
meeting, string trio directed by 


Gerald Haft of the University of 
Miami; Coral Gables Music Club 
chorus, The Madrigals, directed by 
Henry Gregor, program of Christ- 
mas carols in December. January, 
Catherine Christie, director of music 
of the Cushman School. Opera selec- 
tions from La Bohéme and Faust. 
February; The Cor Jesu Choir of 
Barry College, Lenten program; 
Oratorio of The Passion; Bar and 
Staff Club of Coral Gables, April; 


Mav Breakfast closes season’s ac- 
tivities, 

Opera Guild of Miami, Mrs. 
George Pawley, president. La 


Boheme, second week of January at 
Miami Senior High School with 
guest artists in principal roles. 





Atlanta 


(Continued from page 413) 
String Trio, Nov. 5; Emilie 
Parmalee Spivey, organist; and 
Cathedral Singers, A. Buckingham 
Simson, director, Dec. 3; joint con- 
cert by Jean Sterrett, pianist, Rob- 
ert Harrison, violinist, and Anastasia 
Marinos, soprano, Jan. 7; perform- 
ance of winning compositions in con- 
test conducted by Georgia Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, Feb. 4; vocal 
ensemble, Helen Riley Smith, direc- 
tor, and Barbara Jackson, harpist, 
March 4. 

Emory Glee Club and Little Sym- 
phony, Malcolm H. Dewey, director ; 
Walter N. Kalaf, business manager. 
Glenn Memorial Auditorium, capac- 
ity 1,300. Annual Christmas carol 
service, Dec. 13 and 15. Spring con- 
cert to be announced later. 

Cathedral Singers, A. Buckingham 
Simson, director. Auspices of Ogle- 
thorpe University, Philip Weltner, 
president. Annual series of four 


great oratorios, Jan. 27, Feb. 23, 
March 30, April 27. 
Atlanta Civic Opera Company, 


John D. Hoffman, founder and mus- 
ical director. Erlanger Theater. Vic- 
tor Herbert’s The Red Mill, Nov. 12- 


16. Spring production to be an- 
nounced later. 
Georgia Chapter of American 


Guild of Organists, Mrs. Victor B. 
Clark, dean. Programs in churches. 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, March 25; 
Virgil Fox, May 13; Church Music 
Institute, Oliver Beltz, director, as- 
sisted by Dr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Dickinson, June 9-13. 

De Kalb Junior Service League, 
Mrs. Charles Taylor, president. 
Presser Hall, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur. Attractions: Conrad Thi- 
bault, Oct. 17; Eleanor Steber, 
April 3. 

Atlanta Civic Ballet, Dorothy 
Alexander, founder and _ director. 
Series of spring productions. Dates 
to be announced later. 

Georgia Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. George F. Dickens, of 
Sparta, president. District festival 
throughout state. State-wide con- 
vention to be held in spring in At- 
lanta. 





GRACE 


PANVINI 


Coloratura 
Soprano 


“expressive singing... 
accuracy of intonation 
+.» sense of showman- 
ship.” — Noel Straus, 
N. Y. Times, Oct. 26, 
1946, 


145 W. S5th St., N.Y.C. 











Season 1947-48 
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Pers. Rep. David W. Rubin, 
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MY LEHNERTS 
v yy Mezzo-Contralto 











113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 








Alenalional Jtlesls Corporation 
420 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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STEVENSON 


Season 1947-48 
Now Bocking 


Pers. Rep. Jane Rodgers, 127 Riverside Dr., N.Y.C. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HOUGH Brooklyn is one of 

the five boroughs constituting 
the greater City of New York, it 
has been enjoying a most active 
musical season quite apart from 
the events that take place across the 
river in Manhattan. A partial out- 
line of the current season in Brook- 
lyn follows: 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, 30 Lafayette Avenue 
(Academy of Music Building), 
Brooklyn. 17, N. Y. Adrian Van 
‘Stnderen, president; Julius Bloom, 
director. A non-profit, educational 
organization sponsoring concerts, 
lectures, and other events at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. The 
building has an Opera House (seat- 
ing 2,200), Music Hall (seating 1,- 
400), Chamber Hall (seating 400), 
and Grand Ballroom. 

The following concert series are 
sponsored by the Institute during 
1946-1947: Boston Symphony, five 
Friday evenings, Nov. 15, Jan. 10, 
Feb. 14, March 14, and April 11; 
Major Concert Series on eleven 
Tuesday evenings: Marian Ander- 
son, Oct. 29, La Meri and Company, 
Nov. 12, Georges Enesco, Nov. 26, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Dec. 10, 
Vladimir Horowitz, Jan. 7, Ossy 
Renardy, Jan. 21, Frances Magnes, 
Jan. 28, Alexander Kipnis, Feb. 18, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, March 4, Orig- 
inal Ballet Russe, March 18, Artur 
Rubinstein, April 8; Brooklyn 
Chamber Music Society, four Tues- 
day evenings: Oct. 22, Dec. 3, Feb. 4, 
and March 11; American Artists 
Series, ten Sunday afternoons: 
Douglas Johnson, Nov. 3, Bernice 
Franette, Nov. 17, Richard Adams, 
Dec. 1, Alice Howland, Jan. 5, Leon- 
ard Eisner, Jan. 19, Joseph M. 
Florestano, Feb. 2, Walter Piasecki, 
Feb. 16, Matilda Strazza-Kahn, 
March 2, Shura Dvorine, March 16. 
Walter Blazer, April 13; Brooklyn 
Music Teachers Guild, five Sunday 
afternoons: Nov. 10, Dec. 8, Jan. 12, 
Feb. 9, and March 9; The Music of 
America, three Tuesday evenings: 
April 15, 22 and 29; Brooklyn Choral 
Singers, two Sunday afternoons: 
Dec. 15 and April 27. 

Five other concerts, not included 
in any series, are also scheduled by 
the Institute. In addition, the In- 
stitute presents a series of eighteen 
discussion meetings on Inquiries 
into Music, conducted by Miles 
Kastendieck, music critic of the 
New York Journal-American. The 
meetings are held weekly on Friday 
afternoons. 

Each year the Institute bestows 
its American Artists Award on the 
soloist giving the outstanding per- 
formance in the American Artists 
Series. The winner receives a cash 
grant and an appearance in the 
Major Concert Series. The award 
is based on the decision of a jury 
of three. The recipient of the 
American Artists Award for 1946 
was Frances Magnes, violinist. The 
current winner will be announced 
in April. 

Popular Price Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Alfredo Salmaggi, artistic di- 
rector. Performances are given 
every Saturday night in the Opera 
House of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. There are occasional extra 
performances on other days of the 
week, usually during holiday periods. 

Forty-four performances have 
been scheduled for the season 1946- 
1947. The repertory includes: Aida, 
fl Trovatore, La Traviata, Otello, 
Rigoletto, Barber of Seville, La 
Bohéme, Butterfly, Tosca, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, L’Amico Fritz, Pagliacci, 
Forza del Destino, ‘Lucia de Lam- 
mermoor, Norma, en, Faust, 
and Hansel and Gretel. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Carl Tollefsen, 

director of the 

Brooklyn Little 
Symphony 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Park- 
way, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. Charles 
Nagel, Jr., director. Supplementing 
the regular work of the Museum are 
five concerts per week that are 
given in the Sculpture Court of the 
building. The concerts are divided 
into the following series: Brooklyn 
Museum Concerts (Sundays at 1:30 
p.m.—arranged in collaboration with 
the New York College of Music); 
The Oratorio Hour (Sundays at 4:30 
p.m.—great choral literature pres- 
ented chiefly by the John Harms 
Chorus and soloists); Organ Re- 
citals (Tuesdays at 11 a.m.—by Rob- 
ert Leech Bedell, Lura Davidson, 
and others); Organ Recitals (Fri- 
days at 11 am —by Alexander D. 
Richardson); Music for Everyone 
(Saturdays at 3:30 p.m.—a new ser- 
ies that opened early in January and 
presented in collaboration ‘with the 
Brooklyn Conservatory of Music). 

All of the concerts listed above 
are broadcast over WNYC. In ad- 
dition, the Brooklyn Museum spon- 
sors various amateur and scholastic 
activities in music, and maintains 
an extensive library of recordings. 

Brooklyn Little Symphony, Car] 
H. Tollefsen, director ; 946 President 
St., Brooklyn. Emile Bierman, pres- 
ident. Ensemble of approximately 
35 players supported by public sub- 
scription. Two concerts in the St. 
Felix St. Theater, seating 400. 

Brooklyn Chamber Music Society, 
co-founders Carl Tollefsen, George 
Butterfly. Four concerts: Oct. 22, 
Dec. 3, Feb. 4, March 11. Spon- 
sored by the Brooklyn Institute 
with events held in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 

Other Brooklyn Music. This Bor- 
ough has long been known for its 
many active choral societies, almost 
all of which give several perform- 
ances a year at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. Among the organi- 
zations that have been heard during 
the current season are: Apollo, 
Morning Choral, and Chaminade. 
Also heard this season in the Acad- 
emy * Music have been a number 
of debuts and other solo recitals, 
as well as operettas and concerts by 
the larger church choirs and other 
denominational groups. 


Orange, N. J. 


(Continued from page 409) 

the advisory committee. Jennings 
Butterfield is personnel manager. 

New Jersey Symphony, Frieder 
Weissmann, conductor,’ Griffith 
Music Foundation, Orange, N. J. 
Orange High School, capacity 1,267; 
Mt. Hebron Junior High School, 
capacity 1,100. Six concerts in Mont- 
clair and Orange. Soloists include 
Florence Quartararo, Angel Reyes 
Simon Barere. Also appearances at 
Princeton and other New Jersey 
towns. Future plans include out of 
state appearances 

American String Quartet. José 
Figueroa and Julius Hegyi, violins; 
Benjamin Levin, viola, Russell B. 
Kingman, cello. Concerts in Lan- 
caster, Allentown, Pottsdam, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Summit, Passaic, N. 
J...New York and appearances in 
New England and south. 

Orange Musical Arts Society, and 
glee club of the Oranges. Miscel- 
laneous concerts. 








Willem Durieux String Ensemble. 


Established by Mr. Durieux and 
consisting of 15 amateur players. 
Concert at Orange Women’s Club. 





Vancouver, B. C. 


(Continued from page 406) 


Graham, Leonard Warren, Lauritz 
Melchior, Casadesus, Jan and Mis- 
chel Cherniavsky, Patrice Munsel, 
Robert Kitain, Draper and Adler. 

Special Events, Hilker Attrac- 
tions: Don Cossacks and Jaroff, 
Maurice Evans in Hamlet, San 
Francisco Symphony, San Carlo 
Opera Company. 

Musikansky Series, Nino Martini 
and Theodore Haig, Jennie Tourel, 
Rose Bampton, Isaac Stern. 

Theater Under the Stars, Van- 
couver, B.C. Auspices Board Com- 
missioners.. Seven weeks of operetta 
announced for coming summer. 
Stanley Park Bowl, capacity, 5,500. 
Played to 150,000 last summer. Mus- 
ical directors: Basil Horsfall, Stan- 
ley Bligh, Beverly Fyfe. Producers, 
J. Gordon Hilker, E. V. Young, 
John Bethune, William Bucking- 
ham and Dorothy Wilson, dance di- 
rector. 





Sioux City, Ia. 


(Continued from page 428) 


events. Out of town tour includes 
Davenport, Ia., Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Mary Wall Borman Choral, 417% 
Nebraska St. Sponsored by Mary 
Wall Borman, conductor; Pierce 
Wall, accompanist and assistant 
conductor; Mrs. Borman, president; 
Billie Reeves, secretary and treas- 
urer. Various church auditoriums, 
seating 700. Three concerts, one 
sponsored by Red Cross for Red 
Cross fund, and one sponsored by 
children’s homes of the city for 
orphan’s benefit. Advanced students, 
local and out of town solgists as- 
sisting. 

Swedish Glee Club, 314 Jones 
Street; sponsored by Scandinavian 
Societies. Carl A. Norrbom, con- 
ductor. Appearances at Grandview 
bandshell and at private events. 

Red Cross Ladies Chorus, Badge- 
row building. Carl A. Norrbom, 
conductor. Appearances at city 
hospitals, at Red Cross and other 
civic events, and in annual Shrine 
Sacred Concert. 





Rapid City Course 
Marks First Decade 


Community Association Holds 
Gala Dinner with Wisner as 
Honored Guest 


Rapip City, S. D.—The season of 
1947-48 marks 10 years of outstanding 
progress for the Community Concert 
Association series in Rapid City. The 
local organization celebrated that occa- 
sion with a gala dinner in the ballroom 
of the Alex Johnson Hotel on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 30. The honored guest 
was Arthur Wisner of Chicago, West- 
ern District Manager of Columbia 
Concerts, who has -cooperated whole- 
heartedly with the Rapid City commit- 
tee to meet and solve all problems. 

_ Other guests attending were execu- 
tive board members, their wives and 
husbands, members of the press and 
radio, and the sponsor group of 50 
members with their wives and hus- 
bands. Out-of-town guests were the 
officers of the Lead, South Dakota, as- 
sociation. Homer Schwentker, presi- 
dent of the Rapid City Concert Asso- 
ciation during entire life, presided as 
host and toastmaster for the evening. 









He welcomed Mr. Wisner who re- 
sponded graciously. 

The executive board and sponsor 
group is justifiably proud of its record, 
starting as it did in 1937 with a budget 
whose entire amount was less than that ° 
paid for any single attraction in the 
1946-47 series. In 1946 the association 
adopted the Community plan of $5.00 
and $2.50 respectively and the commit- 
tee realized by the increasing demand 
to join, that membership is limited 
only by the number of seats in the 
auditorium. 

The Rapid City series serves all of 
that area of South Dakota West of the 
Missouri River, roughly half of the 
entire state. Black Hills towns in 
proximity which have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of the courses are Belle 
Fourche, Spearfish, Sturgis, Custer, 
Deadwood, and Lead. Lead has had 
its own organization, but each year 
sends a large and loyal contingent to 
the Rapid City concerts. 

Without question the Columbia- 
Community system of financing has 
made culturally possible attractions of 
such highly artistic merit that the 
yearly series have taken first rank. 
The course is a recognized civic insti- 
tution in which the citizens take deep 
pride. 

The Foxhole Ballet inaugurated the 
season of 1946-47 with Mr. Wisner 
present. Other attractions are A 
Night in Old Vienna, Erica Morini, 
and in the spring, Paul Robeson. 





Minneapolis Forces 
Play in Lansing 
Pinza Gives Two Recitals — 


College Presents Teyte and 
Budapest Group 


LANSING, MicH.—A wealth of mu- 
sic has marked recent weeks here with 
the Minneapolis Symphony and Ezio 
Pinza, appearing simultaneously. 
Brought by Community Concerts of 
Matinee Musicale, the Symphony 
played in Lansing’s Prudden Audi- 
torium, Jan. 27, performing for the 
first time in this city the Rachmanin- 
off Second Symphony done with fine 
distinction of musical taste. The group 
preceding consisted of The Russian 
Easter by Rimsky-Korsakoff contrast- 
ing with Ibert’s Escales and Gould's 
Minstrel Show. 

Mr. Pinza was booked for two con- 
certs, Jan. 27 and 29 in Michi 
State College Auditorium at t 
Lansing to accommodate the general 
public and the many students who 
attend the music-lecture series spon- 
sored by the College. His programs, 
slightly different for the two recitals, 
included arias from Handel, Mozart, 
and Verdi and short works by French 
and Italian composers. 


On the College course sponsored by 
the music department, Maggie Teyte 
was a Jan. 23 attraction doing ex- 
quisite interpretations of Debussy and 
Fauré among others. The Budapest 
String Quartet on Jan. 21, also on 
the music course, played quartets from 
Beethoven, Haydn and Brahms before 
a capacity audience—a yearly attrac- 
tion at the college. 

ETHELYN SEXTON 
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Gruenberg and Rogers 
Elected to Institute of Arts 


Twelve new members were elected 
to the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, Douglas Moore, president, 
announced recently. With a life mem- 
bership limited to 250 American art- 
ists, writers and composers, election 
to the Institute is an honor designat- 
ing each nominee as a creative artist 
whose works are most likely to 
achieve permanence in American cul- 
ture. The two composers of the 12 
new members are Louis Gruenberg 
of Beverly Hills, Cal., and Bernard 


7 


Rogers of Rochester, N. Y 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Igor and Mrs. Gorin play shuffleboard in a mountain setting 


Good Sports 


Otto Hess 
Eleanor Steber keeps the home fires burning 


Dorothy Sarnoff expect- 
antly eyes a pair of skis 


a 
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Giuseppe De Luca keeps Otto Hess 


in as good physical as 
vocal trim 


Alton Taube 


Cuban-born Angel Reyes makes the Adelaide Abbott goes Western at 


i a ae Bae he most of a Northern snowfall King's Ranch, Kingsville, Tex. 


Lucy Kelston enjoys boating penthouse roof — Look out below! 
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Peter Warlock 


(Continued from page 372) 


Warlock is far more intuitive than 
intellectual in his treatment of har- 
mony, though he knew every last 
sophistication and device. There is 
a crushing simplicity in his great 
songs, no matter how remote or 
challenging their idiom. 

The songs which reflect the spirit 
of English folk music, such as Yar- 
mouth Fair, As Ever I Saw, 
Twelve Oxen and Jillian of Berry, 
to pick only a few of the better 
known examples, reveal Warlock’s 
spontaneous melodic and harmonic 
nature. Yarmouth Fair, which is a 
setting of a tune taken down from a 
singer in Norfolk, is indistinguish- 
able from Warlock’s own folk 
songs. And the reason.is not that 
he altered the joyous thrust of the 
original but that he was able to re- 
create its spirit.in other works. 

To illustrate Warlock’s peculiar 
genius for capturing musical styles 
and traditions one needs only to 
compare his setting of Stevenson’s 
‘Romance from the Songs of a 
Wanderer, with Vaughan Williams’ 
setting of the same poem. In the 
first place there is a Scottish perki- 
ness in Warlock’s rhythm which is 
not absolutely called for by the text 
but which adds enormously to the 
charm of the song. And in the sec- 
ond place the freshness of his mel- 
ody and the tenderness of the har- 
monic setting make the words mean 
something which they do not in 


can never be forgotten. It has the 
inevitability of folk music. 

We owe to Philip Heseltine the 
exquisite lullabies, the love poems 
and the final songs of death. But to 
Peter Warlock, who was just as 
lovable in his way, we owe the 
drinking, carousing and magnifi- 
cently lusty songs such as Roister 
Doister, from the second set of 
works published under the title of 
Peterisms. In the final measures 
(See Ex. 5), we are literally swept 
along in a gust of mirth and head- 
long jollitry. The piano part echoes 
the stubbornness of the words with 
irresistible force. And the last two 
measures are typical of Warlock’s 
habit of clinching a song with a 
gorgeous touch of harmony, like a 
slap on the back. 

One of Warlock’s finest songs, 
and one that illustrates perfectly his 
unsurpassable feeling for verbal 
rhythm and inflection, is Ha’nacker 
Mill. Belloc’s poem expresses a 
desolation which grew upon War- 
lock himself in his last years with 
the horror and realization of death. 
And in this spiritual outcry his in- 
stinct led him to the folk song. The 
work is in no literal sense a folk 
song but its transparent melody and 
simple accents make it sound as if 
it had welled up from the heart of 
humanity itself. It is a song that 
can be sung in the fields as well as 
in the concert hall. Yet in the tex- 
ture we find some of the composer’s 
subtlest touches. 

The setting of the words: “Spirits 
that call and no one answers; 
H’nacker’s down and _ England’s 
done” (See Ex. 7) shows a rhyth- 
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Ha’nacker Mill. Permanent copyright 1927 
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fect of the words in a manner which 
can only be appreciated by one who 
has heard the song many times. The 
opening and closing measures, also, 
haunt the listener forever more. 
There is more real music in these 
few bars than in many an ambitious 
symphony. 

Warlock as a colorist is at his 
best in The Curlew, a setting of 
Yeats’ poem written for tenor solo, 
flute, English horn and string quar- 
tet. In this, one of his masterpieces, 
he handles the instruments with the 
same delicacy as the human voice. 


Such passages as the setting of:. 


“There is enough evil in the crying 
of Wind”, with its ominous fourths, 
and the shimmering harmonies of: 
“The honey pale moon lay low”, 
which remind one of the Debussy 
string quartet, seem inevitable now 
that they have been written. But who 
else could have conceived them ? 
Like Ha’nacker Mill, the song 
entitled The Fox is highly ominous. 
Bruce Blunt’s poem has the flavor 


bare, leaden sonorities positively 
chills the listener with dread when 
it is sung by an artist. Like Schu- 
bert’s Doppelganger, this song crys- 
talizes a universal human expe- 
rience in a macabre form which 
emphasizes the tragedy. 

The Shakespeare settings are a 
chapter in themselves. They range 
from the blithe gayety of Pretty 
Ring Time to Take, O Take Those 
Lips Away, a song which takes the 
words at their full dramatic value. 
Warlock used Shakespeare’s poetry 
just as he used everyone else’s, for 
the passion and wisdom that was in 
it, without a thought of prettiness 
or mock-Elizabethan quaintness. 

The more one studies his songs, 
his chamber and choral works, the 
more one realizes that the noble 
words he wrote of Delius are no 
less true of himself; “Time is the 
great conjurer, the world’s illusion- 
ist: Eternity, the magician whose 
light reveals the reality beyond all 
illusion. Where conjurers are rife, 


Vaughan Williams’ conventional 
and rather flabby setting. In the 
opening bars of Warlock’s song 
(See Ex. 4) the rhythmic subdivis- 
ions of the voice part, set against 
the even flow of the accompani- 
ment, give new life to Stevenson’s 
verse. Once heard, this melody 


mic sensitivity paralleled only in 
masterpieces 
Anakreon’s Grab and Fauré’s Nell. 
The dotted quarters and eighths of 
the accompaniment in the twelve- 
eight rhythm break the regularity of 
the vocal line and intensify the ef- 


like Hugo Wolf’s 


terrifying vision. 


from that brown 


of death about it, but Warlock’s set- 
ting heightens the imagery into a 
The final phrase 
(See Ex. 6): “You will not call, I 
shall not stir, When the fangs fall 
fur”, 
parody of a hunting call and its 


the true magician is without honor. 
But the words of the poet vibrate 
through the ages when oblivion has 
fallen upon the japers and janglers 
who held the ear of his generation. 
Immortality is not for the child of 
his time”. 
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International Radio 


(Continued from page 16) 


5. The corporation would be the agency to 
establish direct relationships with the other in- 
ternational broadcasting organizations of the 
world, and would thus provide facilities for 
inter-change of programs, to be relayed and 
broadcast through local station tie-ins. 

Let me make it clear that my proposals relate 
solely to international broadcasting. They do 
not deal at all with the subject of domestic 
broadcasting, where the same problems do not 
exist. There is no need and I know of no 
intention to depart from the American system 
of domestic broadcasting which, as a private 
enterprise, has found the way to support it- 
self and to render a finer and freer broadcast- 
ing service to the American public than can 
be found in any other part of the world. 

In considering the subject of international 
broadcasting, I wish to stress the fact that if it 
is to be effective, the principle of Freedom to 
Listen must be established for all peoples of 
the world. This is as important as Freedom of 
Speech and Freedom of the Press. People every- 
where must be able to listen without restriction 
or fear. 

In the light of present-day world develop- 
ments, it would seem highly important that the 
U.N. should be able to reach directly all people 
of the world so that they in turn may impress 
their thoughts and desires upon their leaders. 
In -this way, the danger of the people being 
kept uninformed by their leaders would be 
overcome. 

One effective way to achieve this is for 
the U.N. to provide an effective world-wide 
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system of broadcasting that can reach all peo- 
ple of the world freely and simultaneously. 
That system would supplement the plan I have 
outlined for international broadcasting by the 
United States. 

To further this idea, I submitted to the of- 


ficers of the United Nations, on April 4, 1946, 


a two-point plan, as follows: 

1. Establish the principle of “Freedom to 
Listen” for all peoples of the world. 

2. Establish an independent international 
broadcasting system to be known as “The 
Voice of U.N.” This system should be owned 
and operated by the U.N. It should have a 
world-wide range and be used for broadcast- 
ing the public proceedings of the United Na- 
tions, for disseminating its information to listen- 
ers everywhere and for spreading knowledge 
and understanding among the peoples of the 
World. “The, Voice of U. N.” should broadcast 
in the principal languages employed throughout 
the World. The U. N. should continue to afford 
to other broadcasters and to the press the 
privilege of broadcasting and publishing its 
proceedings and information. 

I realize that many practical problems are 
involved in adopting and executing such a plan, 
technically, politically and financially and that 
it will take time to achieve it. The technica! 
problems can be solved by technical experts 
The political problems can be sclved by the 
membership of the United Nations. Financiallv. 
the problem is certainly not a serious one for 
the total number of nations comprising the 
U.N. The cost of erecting such a supplemental 
broadcasting system would be no- greater than 
the cost of building one modern battleship. The 
potentialities of such a service for helping to 
preserve the peace of the world would seem 
greater than that of any single ship. 


These two plans for international broadcast- 
ing—one by the United States and one by 
the United Nations—are based upon the Amer- 
ican tradition of freedom. I submit them as a 
joint “Voice of Peace” that can speak around 
this planet and be heard by all the people 
everywhere no matter what their race or creed 
or political philosophies. 





The above address was delivered by David Sarnoff, presi- 
dent of RCA and Brigadier General in the United States 
Army Reserve,‘at Princeton University on Oct. 3, 1946, 
during the course of a conference on Engineering and 
Human Affairs.—( Editor.) 
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Fred Fehl 


A Spanish flavor is appropriate in Winifred Heidt's make-up, for she is 
about to appear as Carmen with the New York City Center Opera Company 
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Louise Pote 

Florence Quartararo's mother combs her hair in her dressing room before 
a performance 
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opera performance 
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Sylvia Zaremba's mother fastens a chain clasp 


A convincing Germont, pere, is Enzo Mascherini, Italian for her daughter just before they left their 
A last minute touch of lipstick prepares baritone, who made his American debut this season. hotel for the first White House diplomatic 
Virginia MacWatters for her plane trip to Sgt. George Robert, whom he met in Livorno, admires dinner of the season at which the young 






London for appearances at Covent Garden his skill in makeup pianist was soloist 
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GRACE MOORE'S LAST RECITAL 
A photograph taken during the course 
of her final appearance in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, on Jan. 25. Miss Moore was 
killed the next day in a plane crash 

while en route to Sweden 


MEMORIAL service for Grace 

Moore, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano who was killed in an aero- 
plane crash at Copenhagen on Jan. 26, 
was held at the Riverside Church on 
Jan. 30. The service was conducted by 
the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
pastor emeritus who told the congre- 
gation that Miss Moore had been solo- 
ist in the church on Feb. 9, 1941, at 
the 100th anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the church and the 10th anni- 
versary of the dedication of the pres- 
ent building. 





Memorial Service for Grace Moore 


Taking part in the service, were 
Dorothy Kirsten, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, a protegee of Miss Moore’s, 
who sang Schubert’s Ave Maria, and 
Lawrence Tibbett of the same organ- 
ization who was in the cast when 
Miss Moore made her Metropolitan 
Opera debut as Mimi in La Bohéme 
on Feb. 7, 1928. Mr. Tibbett sang The 
Lord’s Prayer and the choir of the 
church sang How Lovely Are Thy 
Dwellings from Brahms’ Requiem. 
Virgil Fox was organist. A 24-man 
color guard of the New York County 
branch of the American Legion, 
placed flags in front of the altar in 
recognition of Miss Moore’s services 
in entertaining the armed forces. 

The church, which seats 2,500, was 
filled with friends of the dead singer, 
including many celebrities of the 
operatic and dramatic world, and 
there was a large crowd outside. Two 
of Miss Moore’s brothers came from 
their native Tennessee to attend. 
Eulogies were pronounced in the 
House of Representatives on Jan. 27, 
by Albert A. Gore, representative 
from Tennessee and John D. Lodge of 
Connecticut where Miss Moore had 
her summer home. 


Funeral services were conducted at 
the American Cathedral in the Ave- 
nue Georges V, Paris, by the Rev. 
Frederick W. Beekman, dean. Among 
the congregation were Valentine 
Parera, the singer’s husband, and 
Jefferson Caffery, United States Am- 
bassador at Paris. The coffin was 
banked with flowers from persons 
prominent in the French musical and 
theatrical world as well as the singer’s 
friends. 

Following the services the coffin 
was placed in a crypt where it will re- 
main until brought to this country by 
Mr. Parera on Feb. 15. Final rites 
will be held in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and interment will be in the family 


plot there. 








Obituary 











Reynaldo Hahn 


Paris.—Reynaldo Hahn, one of the 
most prominent of contemporary 
French composers and conductors and 
who had been director of the Paris 
Opéra since last July, died here on 
Jan. 28. He was 72 years old. 


Mr. Hahn was born in Caracas, 
Venezuela, on Aug. 9, 1875, and was 
taken to Paris at the age of three. 
He entered the Conservatoire at the 
age of 11 studying harmony with 
Dubois and Lavignac and composition 
with Massenet. His first composition 
was published at the age of 14. A 
precocious musician, he wrote sonatas 
and even symphonies with little dif- 
ficulty while still in his ’teens and his 
first opera, The Isle of Dreams, was 
given at the Opéra-Comique in 1898, 
when he was only 23. His works for 
the theater, operas, operettas and bal- 
lets met with almost unvarying success 
and his songs, many in number, have 
been widely sung. A volume called 
Chansons Grises, settings of verses by 
Verlaine, interpret the spirit of the 
poet to an amazing degree, and an- 
other song, Were My Song with 
Wings Provided, has been frequently 
sung by Maggie Teyte and was one 
of the last songs sung by the late 
Grace Moore. 

In the light opera field his Cibou- 
lette, with a book by Caillavet and 
des Fleurs, had a phenomenal success 
in 1923. He conducted in Salzburg, 
Paris and Cannes and was at one time 
critic on Le Figaro, besides having 
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lectured on musical subjects in various 
places. 
Ivy Scott 

Ivy Scott, who in her 56 years be- 
fore the public, had appeared in 
many forms of entertainment, died in 
the New York Hospital on Feb. 3, at 
the age of 61. Her last role was 
Mme. Grieg in Song of Norway. Her 
most important contribution to the 
New York stage was her being one 
of the leading sopranos of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company in 1913-1915. 
She was especially successful in 
Madama Butterfly. A native of Aus- 
tralia, she made her debut at the age 
of five and was first heard in this 
country about 1910 as Natalie in.The 
Merry Widow. She was subsequently 
a successful radio performer. 





Ella Backus-Behr 


Hyannis, Mass—Mme Ella 
Backus-Behr, pianist and _ teacher, 
died here on Feb. 2, at the age of 85. 
She was born in Newburyport, Mass., 
but was brought to Hyannis when a 
small child. She studied piano in 
this country and was later a pupil 
of Xaver Scharwenka in Germany. 
After her marriage to John Behr of 
Kansas City, conductor of the Kansas 
City Orchestra, she became affiliated 
with the Chautauqua Musical Society 
in Chautauqua, N. Y. 





Mrs. Alexander Gretchaninoff 


Mary Finn Gretchaninoff, wife of 
Alexander Gretchaninoff, Russian 


composer, died in St. Luke’s hospital 
on Tos. 26, at the age of 70, as the 
result of an apoplectic stroke suffered 
several days before. She married the 
composer in Moscow in 1911. 


RECITALS 


(Continued from page 338) 
of the Kabalevsky music which was 
orchestral in its sonorous scale and 
sweep. Rhythmically and harmon- 
ically the sonata has interesting fea- 
tures. It is very loud, boisterous 
music, more like a healthy shout than 
a quiet conversation. Less brilliantly 
played, it- might pall on the listener, 





‘but Mr. Horowitz never let it flag for 


a moment. 


The slow movement from Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in F Minor, the varia- 
tions on a theme by Clara Wieck, 
was so refreshing that one wished that 
Mr. Horowitz had played the whole 
sonata, which is unaccountably neg- 
lected by pianists these days. A 
Chopin group brought the A Flat 
Impromptu and the Etudes, from Op. 
10, in E Flat Minor, No. 6, C Sharp 
Minor, No. 4, E Major, No. 3 and 
C Minor, No. 12. Breathtaking speed 
and an astonishing dynamic control 
made Liszt’s Legend: St. Francis of 
Paola Walking on the Waters a tour 
de force. Mr. Horowitz was generous 
with encores. 


Harry Davis, Pianist 


At his fourth Town Hall recital on 
Feb. 9 Harry Davis revealed a well 
developed digital facility fully ade- 
quate for his needs in a program that 


Harry Davis 





embraced the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
Schumann’s Kreisleriana and Stravin- 
sky’s Serenade in A, as well as the 
Ballade in F Minor, the Nocturne in 
B, Op. 9, No. 3, and two mazurkas 
by Chopin and the Liszt Polonaise in 
E. On this occasion, while again 
evincing a basic musical responsive- 
ness, Mr. Davis showed a tendency to 
let emotional impulse rather than any 
vision of the imagination govern him. 
This being without due restraint of 
musical intelligence, a heedlessness of 
essential style resulted. He did his 
best playing in parts of the Kreisler- 
iana and the Stravinsky Serenade, 
and in the Liszt polonaise and the 
Chopin nocturne, whereas he treated 
the two Chopin mazurkas like noc- 
turnes and the ballade was kept on a 
pretty pedestrian plane. Such a tech- 
nical equipment as he possesses cries 
out for a more richly developed ae 


_nation to companion it 


Alice Eaton, Pianist 


Alice Eaton, pianist, who appeared 
once before at the Times Hall moved 
over to the more spacious precincts of 
Town Hall for a recital on Feb. 7. 
Miss Eaton undertook a substantial if 
unadventurous program, consisting of 
the Bach-Liszt Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor, Schubert’s Wan- 
derer Fantasie, Mozart’s D. Major 
Sonata (K. 576), Chopin’s Barcarolle 
and a pair of Etudes, Debussy’s Dan- 
seuses de Delphes and Voiles and 
Liszt’s Venezia e Napoli Tarantella. 
She was cordially applauded. 

Miss Eaton is a good enough pian- 
ist to make one wish she were better. 
Earnest, sensitive and musical, her 
work discloses sound taste, a fluent 
technique and a smooth tone, which 
she is careful not to force. For all 
that, her playing suffers from a dis- 
affecting monotony because of a lack 





of color, imagination and expansive- 
ness. She skimmed over the surfaces 
of the Mozart sonata and the Wander- 
er Fantasie and dispatched the Chopin 


’ Barcarolle with a similar want of 


sweep and intensity. The F Major 
and Black Key Etudes of Chopin were 
better suited to the present character 
of Miss Eaton’s circumscribed talents 
and her treatment of the two Debussy 
Preludes indicated a sounder grasp of 
poetic content than was noticeable 
elsewhere. 


Dessoff Choirs, Feb. 8 


A concert of a cappella music of 
the French Renaissance was given by 
the admirable Dessoff Choirs, con- 
ducted by Paul Boepple, under the 
sponsorship of France Forever at the 
Town Hall, Feb. 8 The program 
traversed a span of two centuries, be- 
ginning with Guillaume Dufay and 
concluding with Claude Le Jeune. 
There were sacred and secular works, 
including Dufay’s Magnificat in the 
Eighth Mode, Binchois’ hymn A Solis 
Ortus, Brasart’s O Flos Flagrans, 
Pierre de la Rue’s setting of the 42nd 
Psalm, Brumel’s Sicut Lilium, de la 
Rue’s Pourquoy Non, Mouton’s Ave 
Maria, Josquin des Prés’ chanson 
Coeurs Desolez, the motet Ascendit 
Deus, by Clemens non Papa, two 
chansons, Au Joly Bois and Au Joly 
Jeu, by Claudin de Surmisy and Clé- 
ment Jannequin, respectively, and two 
choruses by Claude Le Jeune, Quell’ 
Eau, Quel Air and a setting for 
double chorus of the 136th Psalm. 

To some extent programs of the 
sort never wholly escape the danger 
of monotony and despite the beauty of 
individual numbers portions of this 
list became oppressive through the 
comparative sameness of many of 
these modal canticles. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the singing of 
the Dessoff Choirs left little to be de- 
sired with respect to tonal beauty, in- 
tonation, balance and spirit, while Mr. 
Boepple, of course, is a master of his 
craft. 

The program became livelier in its 
second half, with the chanson by the 
great Josquin des Prés, the captivat- 
ing songs by de Sermisy and Janne- 
quin and the delicious madrigal by 
Claude Le Jeune, the pieces which 
cling most persistently to the hearer’s 
memory. The words of Clément Jan- 
nequin’s Au Joly Jeu were, for some 
indecipherable reason, “censored from 
the program,” though it is a question 
if the virtuous susceptibilities of any 
listener who understood the French 
the Choir sang were in any manner 
jeopardized. 


Mendelssohn Club Gives 
Pierné Oratorio 


The Children’s Crusade, a musical 
legend in four parts, by Gabriel 
Pierné, was presented in Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 8 by the 
Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia, 
Harold W. Gilbert, director. It is un- 
fortunate that the audience was of 
meager size, for the work, which is 
well worth hearing, is seldom given, . 
it being last sun here 29 years ago. 
The presentation on this occasion was 
highly admirable. Assisting the Club 
were the St. Peter’s School Choir of 
Philadelphia, of which Mr. Gilbert is 
also the director; the Boy’s Choir of 
St. Asaph’s Church of Bala Cynwyd, 
Edgar L. Wallace, director; Alyce 
Bianco, pianist; Claribel Thompson, 
organist, and Edna Phillips, harpist. 

While the soloists of the afternoon 
sung their individual parts convincing- 
ly, it was the ensemble work which 
made the performance entirely enjoy- 
able. Evidently the choirs had been 
well-drilled; contrasts of volume were 
dynamic, attacks were excellent and 
the melodic line was cleanly projected. 
Frederick Day as narrator was effec- 
tive. Singing the solo roles were 
Eleanor Sibre as Allys, Florence W. 
Paist as Alain, Jeane M. Hoyt, as A 
Mother, and Walter as The Voice 
from on High. } 


MUSICAL AMERICA 






Otto Hess 


An unannounced change in program and itinerary is made by a third member of the 
family of Mona Paulee and Dean Holt 


A bird in the hand: Helen Traubel makes another friend Be t age bit 


Lawn party: Agata Borzi and her Scottie 


Lap dogs: Bette Dubro with two Spaniel 
puppies who take the term literally 


Irene Jessner (left) holds a Dachshund up for the inspection 
Ricardo Odnoposoff and Peggi— of Herta Glaz 
confidentially 


Fredell Lack teaches 
an old dog new tricks 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 












Rudolf Serkin 

studies a score in 

his well stocked 
library 


Music, books and tea for two: E. Power Biggs and Mrs. Biggs 





Siodmak 


Bibliophile standing: 
Brahms occupies a high place in the affections of It's on the record for Marisa Regules Sey Cant Sane eee 


Patricia Travers 


Lansing Hatfield finds that 
: storage space for fan mail 
Attes Tenbe is at a premium these days 


Bibliophile sitting: Jacques Abram | Robert Lewis 
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Reversing roles, Martial Singher plays at painting, and the artist, Wayman Adams, 
plays at Pélleas 


Nina Barska compares original and copy: Blanche Thebom and 
her portrait 


Painter’s 


oe 
View 


Ben Greenhaus 
Muriel Kerr sits for the first draft of a painting by 
Gerry Brandman 


Ben Greenhaus 
likenesses: the subject (right), Richard Bonelli; the drawing (center), 


Richard Bonelli; and the artist (left), Michel Werboff 


Three perspectives: 

Oscar Shumsky tak- 

ing a photograph of 

himself and his por- 
trait 


RE Pen ees 


Tom Scott with Jean 
Alden Walker and 
her painting of him 
which won the 1946 
Award of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Women Artists 
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CMagnavoe ff newer ending Andsplralion 


Irene Dunne’s enjoyment of her post-war Magnavox is a pleasure shared by new thousands 
who are discovering how magnificently this radio-phonograph re-creates the world’s great music. 
You, too, will find that music is a never-ending source of inspiration and pleasure when 
you listen to Magnavox, In this superb radio-phonograph, the world’s great music 
lives again with the same trueness and tonal clarity of a concert hall performance. 


Listening becomes a new and wonderful experience in musical enjoyment. 





Photography: Paul Hesse Still in costume for Warner Bros. picture,“‘Life With Father” Irene Dunne joins Pulitzer Prize Playwrights 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse ("State of the Union”) in erjoyment of ber Magnavox Hepplewhite. 


Aaperb | peyfounanee. ; Luly fre fernilure 


Combining the wonders of radio science, F.M. and automatic record changing with the best in 
furniture craftsmanship, Magnavox is designed to grace the finest homes. You'll find a wide choice 


of models, ranging in price from $225, in America’s fine stores. See, hear and compare Magnavox 





with other radio- phonographs. Once you hear its fine musical reproduction you won't be satisfied 
until you own one. Look for the name of your nearest Magnavox dealer in the classified 


telephone directory. The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


xe The Yymlol of | Qualily tn Fado —dince 1975 





